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THE 


PR E F A CE. 


HE Reader can defire no better Recommende- 


tion of the Hiſtory now publiſhed, than th be G 
ſured that it is the genuine Work of the 


Earl of Clarendon. The Work uſelf bears apr | 


Chara#eriſticks of its Author. The ſame Dignity of 
Sentiment, and Style, which enger Tux His- 


TORY OF THE REBELLION, and all other the Works 
of this noble Writer, breathes through the whole 7 | 


this Performance. 


THE Reaſon, why this Hiſtory has lain fo long 
concealed, will appear from the * Til Fit, which 
ſhews that his Lordſhip intended it only for the In- 
formation of his Chil But the lateLord Hyde, 
judging that ſo faithful and authentick an Account 
this intereſting Period of our Hiſtory would be an 
ful and acceptable Preſent to the Publick, and . * 

a grateful Remembrance of this Place of his Educa- 


tion, left by his Will this, and the other Remains of 


his Great Grandfather, in the Hands of Truſtees, 
to be printed at our Preſs, and directed that the 
Profits ariſing from the Sale ſhould be employed to- 
wards the eſtabliſhing a Riding-School in the Uni- 
verſity. But Lord Hyde dying before his Father, 
the then Earl of Clarendon, the Property of theſe 
Papers never became veſted in him, and co nſequently 
this Bequeſt was void. However, the noble Heireſjes 
of the Earl of Clarendon, out of their Regard to the 

* See Continuation, Page 1. 

x a Pub- 
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; Publick, and to this Seat of Learning, have been 
pleaſed to fulfill the kind 2 of Lord Hyde, 
and adopt à Scheme recommended bo him, * 2 
| his Great Grandfather. To this End hey have ſent 
| to the Untiverjity this Hiſtory to be oriated at our 
| Preſs, on Condition that the Profits ariſing from the 
Publication or Sale of this Work be applied, as a 
Beginning for a Fund for ſupporting a Manage, or 
Academy for Riding, and ie uſeful Exerciſes, in 
On. 


-T HE Work here offered to the Publick conſiſts of 
to Parts. The Second, which ts the moſt important 
and intereſting Part of the Work, is Tux HisToRY 

-OF THE EARL or CLARENDON'S LIFE FROM THE 
VrAR 1660 To 1667, from the Reſtoration to the 
| Time of his Beniflment, and includes in it the moſt 
| memorable T. ranſatiions of thoſe Times. It may be 
| therefore conſidered in two, Views. It is 4 Second 
Part of LoRxD CLARENDON's LIFE: And 1s alſo a 
Continuation of his former Hiſtory, entitled Tux 
HisToRY or Tur REBELL1ON, from the Year 
1660, where that ende, to the Year 1667. This 
| js carefully printed, without any material Variations, 
8 rom a Manuſeript all » of Lord 2 $ own. 
Hand- writing, excepting ſome few Pages in the Hand 
of his Amanuenſss, which are 3 eferipts from 
tos Papers, the one, a Letter from ys; ancellor 
to the King on the Subject of his Majeſty's declared 
Diſpleaſure; rhe other, a Paper containing his Rea- 
ſons for withdrawing himſelf, which, He left behind 
ha to be preſented to the Houſe of Peers. 


——_— 
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TO this our noble Benefattreſſes have thought fit 
to prefix, as a Firſt Part, Tut His TORY Or THE 
EARL OF CLARENDON's LIFE, FROM His BIRTH, 
ro THE YEAR 1660, extracted. from another Ma- 
xuſcript of Lord Clarendon's own Hand-writing. 


* Sec his Dialogue on Educaticn, Page 325, &c. 
This 


* 


Suppoſed 


THE PREFACE: 
This other Manuſcript is entitled by bis. Lardſhip, 
Tux HisTorRyY or HIs own LIFE, and contains 


likewiſe the Subſtance of Tue HisToRyY or THE 
REBELLION. However, it is not the Manuſcript 


from whence that Hiſtory was printed, but appears 


rather to be the rough Draught from whence- that 
Hiſtory, or however great Fart of it, was after» 
wards compiled. For although He tells us towards 
the Cloſe of this Wark, that He wrote the firſt four 
Books of Tres HisToRY OF THE REBELLION #7: 


the Hand of Jerley, {many Years before the Date of 
this HISTORY oF His Lies) yet He likewiſe in- 


forms us, that He did not proceed to compleat that « 


Hiftory till after his Baniſhment. It it therefore 
7 the Family {and the Suppoſition ſeems ta 
carry with it great Probability that, ſeeing an un- 


juſt and cruel Perſecution prevail againſt him, He 


was induced at that Time to extend the original Plan 
of his Work, by introducing the particular Hiſte 

of his own Life, from his earlieſt Days down to the 
Time of his Diſgrace, as the moſt 1 Means 
of vindicating his Character, wickedly traduced by 
his Enemies, and artfully miſrepreſented to a Ma, 
ter, whom He had long and faithfully ſerved, whoſe 
Countenance and Favour being transferred to the 
Authors and Abettors of his Rum, might probably in 
the Eyes of the World, give too much Colour to their 
Aſperfions. But afterwards, on more mature Thoughts, 
his great Benevolence, and publick Spirit, prevailed 
on him to drop the Defence of his own private Cha- 
rafter, and reſume bis original Plan of Taz His- 
TORY OF THE REBELLION, However his. — 
Deſcendants, willing to do Fuſtice to the Memory 9 

their Great Orang uber, 2 thinking it make be 
alſo of Service to the Publick to deliver his Exem- 
plary Life as compleat, as They could authentically 
collect it, have cauſed ſuch Parts of this Manuſcript, 


as related to the Earl of Clarendott's private Life, 
— 1 ta 
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to be extratted, and —— and ry Direftions it 
IN SOT. 
The Dinar, rarer fie. 8 


- 4 
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40 Tas LIE or Aver rbog ROY 
% HON FROM HIs BIR TH TO THE RESTORATION 
« oF THE ROYAL FAMILY, is extracted from a 
«large Manuſcript in his own. Hand-writing, in 
« which is contained what has already been printed 
in THE HISTORY OF THC REBBLLION ; and 
i therefore Care has been taken to tranſcfibe onl 


© « what has never yet been publiſhed : But as thoſe 
 « Paſſages are often intermixed with the Hiſtory ng 


& ready printed, it has been found neceſſary to preſerve 
t Connection, by giving * Abſtracts of ſome Parts of 
« the-printed Hiſtory, with References to the Pages, 
« where the Reader may be ſatisfied more at large. 
„And, as great Pains have been taken to put this 
« F irſt Part in the Order it now ſtands, it is deſired 
« that in this firſt Edition it may be e exactly 
* after the Copy to be ſent. 


Tux original Manuſcript of Tur Cod rIxuA- 
« TION Of LoRD CHANCELLOR CLARENDON'S 
„LIFE FROM 1660 To 1667 INCLUSIVE is 
incorrect, many Words being omitted, that muſt 
«« necefiarily be ſupplied : But it is deſired that no 
* other Alterations may be made,except in the Or- 
« thography, or where literal, or grammatical Er- 
te rors require it, or where little Inaccuracies ma 
have eſcaped the Attention of the Author. The 
« Work muſt be printed entire, as it now ſtands, 
* no Part of it left out, not an Abſtract, nor a Re- 
* ference omitted. 


* Thoſe Paſſages are indented. Thoſe printed in 1 8 Pages 539, 


82, 90, 13, the Note Page 100, and ſome others ftill leſs material, 
were added with the ſame View, 


THESE 


| { 


THE PREFACE. 


THESE Direction: have been ob- 
ſerved. The Second Part is printed from his Lor 
ſhip's Manuſcripts entire, without any Omiſſion, or 
Variation, except as above. And with Regard to 
the Firſt ara the Extratt ſent to us has been _ 
fully compared with the Original M. pt itſelf, 
and found to agree: So that the Whole here offered 
to the Publick it the genuine Work of the Lord Chan- 
cellor CLARENDON. And both theſe Valuable — 
nal Manuſcripts are giuen to the Untrverfity by our 
noble Benefattreſſes, to be depofited in the Publick 
Library. 
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The! LIFE of 


| EDWARD Ear of CLARENDON 


9 From his Birth to the Reſtoration of the Rovar. 
"FAMILY in a the Year 1660, | 


* 
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3 PART the FIRST. e 
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Mn 


WEE 23 8 1660 


E was born in Dinton in the County of Wilts, Place of Ms. 
ſix Miles from Saliſbury, in the Houſe of his 2 
Father who was Henry Hyde, the Ry Son of „ 
| Laurence Hyde, of Weſt-Hatch, Eſq, Which 5 

Laurence was the younger Son of. Robert "Hyde Pp NS 
in the County of Cheſter, Eſq; which Eſtate of . 
had continued in that Family, and deſcended from Father 
to Son from before the Conqueſt, and continues to this 
Day in Edward Hyde, who is poſſeſſed thereof: The other 
Eſtate of Hyde having ſome Ages ſince fallen into that 
a e by a Marriage, and continues ſtill in that 

ouſe 

LauRENCE,, being as was ſaid, the younger. Son of Sen, Arcane 
Robert Hyde of Norbury, and the Cuſtom of that County 2 
of Cheſter, being, to make ſmall Proviſions for the ycunger 
Sons of the beſt Families, was by the Care and Providence 
of his Mother, well educated; and when his Age was fit 
for it, was placed as a Clerk in one of the Auditor's 
Offices of the Exchequer, where He gained great Expe- 
rience, and was employed in the Affairs and Pulinels of 
Sir Jobn Thyme, who under the Protection and Service of 
the Duke of Somerſet, had in a ſhort Time raiſed a very 
great Eſtate, and was the firſt of that Name who wWas 
known, and left the Houſe of Logs: to his Heir, with 
A other 


The L ITF E of Part I. 
other Lands to a great Value. Laurence Hyde continued 
not above a Lear (or very little more) in that Relation, 
and never gained any Thing by it; but ſhortly after mar- 
ried Anne, the Relict and Widow of Matthew Calthurft, 
Eſq; of Claverton near Bath in the County of Somerſet, by 
whom He had a fair Fortune: And by her had four Sons 
and four Daughters, that is to ſay, Robert, Laurence, 
Henry, and Nicholas, Joanna, married to Edward: Younge 
of Durnford near Saliſbury, Eſq; Alice, married to Jobn 
St. Loe of Kingſton in the County of Wilts, Eſq; Anne, 
married to Thomas Baynard of Wanſtrow in the County of 
Somerſet, Eſq; and Suſanna, married to Sir George Fiy of 
Kyneton in the County of Wilts, Knight: And theſe four 
Sons and four Daughters lived all above forty Years after 
the Death of their Father. | 
LavReNCE, ſhortly after his Marriage with Anne, pur- 
chaſed the Manor of #/:t-Hatch, where He died, and 
ſeveral other Lands; and having taken Care to breed his 
Sons at the Univerſity of Oxford, and Inns of Court, 
leaving his Wife, the Mother of all his Children, poſſeſſed 
of the greateſt Part of his Eſtate, preſuming that She 
would be careful and kind to all their Children, upon that 
Account left the Bulk of his Eſtate to Robert his eldeſt 
Son, who married Anne the Daughter of —— Caſtilian of 
Benbam in the County of Berks, Eſq; who had many 
Children, and lived to the Age of eighty, and left: his 
Eſtate, a little impaired by the Marriage of many Daugh- 
ters, to his Son. To Laurence his ſecond Son, (who was 
afterwards Sir Laurence, and Attorney General to Queen 
Anne, and a Lawyer of great Name and Practice) He left 
the impropriate Rectory of Dinton, after the Life of Anne 
his Mother, charged with an Annuity of forty Pounds per 
Aunum to his third Son Henry for his Lite; and He charged 
ſome other Part of his Eſtate with an Annuity of thirty 
Pounds per Annum to his youngeſt Son Nicholas, for his 
Eife, relying upon the Goodneſs of his Wife, who was 
left very rich, as well by his Donation, as from her Huf- 
band Cali hurſt, that She would provide for the better Sup- 
ort of the younger Children; two of which raiſed their 
tortunes by the Law, Laurence, as was ſaid before, being 
Attorney General to the Queen, and Nzebolas, the youngett 
Son, living to be Lord Chief Juſtice of the King's Bench, 
anck dying in that Office; both of them leaving behind 
them many Sons and Daughters. . 
e. => Hexay 
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Part I. EpwARD Earl of CLAREN DON. 


HEN RV, the third Son, being of the Middle Temple cen ra- 
at his Father's Death, and being thought to be moſt in *. 


the Favour of his Mother, and being ready to be called 
to the Bar, though He had ſtudied the Law very well, 
and was a very Scholar, having proceeded Maſter 
of Arts in Oxford, had yet no Mind to the Practice of 
the Law, but had long had an Inclination to travel be- 
yond the Seas, which in that ſtrict Time of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, was not uſual, except to Merchants, and fuch 
Gentlemen who reſolved to be Soldiers; and at laſt pre- 
vailed with his Mother to give him Leave to go to the 
Spa for his Health, from whence He followed his former 
Inclinations, and paſſing through Germany, He went into 
Ita, and from Florence He went to Hena, and thence 
to Rome: Which was not only ſtrictly inhibited to all the 
Queen's Subjects, but was very dangerous to all the 
Eugliſb Nation who did not profeſs themſelves Raman 
Catholicks, to which Profeſſion He was very averle, in 
Regard of the great Animoſity Sixtus Quintus (who was 
then Pope) had to the Perſon of Queen Elizabeth : Yet 
Cardinal Allen, who was the laſt Exgliſʒ Cardinal, being 
then in Rome, He received ſo much Protection from 
him, that during the Time He ſtaid there, which was 
ſome Months, He received no Trouble, though many 
Engliſh Prieſts murmured very much, and faid, © thar 
my Lord Cardinal was much to be blamed tor protect- 
ing ſuch Men, who came to Rome, and fo ſecing the 
<« Eccleſiaſtical Perſons of that Nation, diſcovered them 
c afterwards when They came into England, and fo They 
were put to Death.“ 

AFTER He was returned into England his Mother was 
very glad, and perſuaded him very earneſtly to marry, 
offering him in that Caſe, that whereas She had the 
Rectory of Dinton in Jointure for her Life, upon which 
He had only an Annuity of forty Pounds per Annum, for 
his Life, the Remainder being to come to Laurence the 
ſecond Brother and his Heirs for ever, She would imme- 
diately reſign her Term to him, for hi; better Support, 
and would likewiſe purchaſe of Laurence, the ſaid Rectory 
tor the Life of Henry, and ſuch a Wife as He ſhould 
marry ; upon which Encouragement, and depending ſtill 
upon his Mother's future Bounty, about the thirtieth 
Year of his Age, He married Mary, one of the Daugh- 
ters and Heirs of Edward Langford of Trewbridge in the 
A 2 County 


"The LIFE Y Part I. 
County of Milis, Eſq by whom im preſent, and ufter 
her Mother, He had a good Fortune, in the Account of 
that Age. From that Time, He Hved a private Life at 
Dinton aforeſaid, with great Chearfulneſs and Content, 
and with a general Reputation throughout the whole 
Country; being a Perſon of great Knowledge and Repu- 
tation, and of ſo great Eſteem for Integrity, that moſt 
Perſons near him referred all Matters of Contention and 
Difference which did ariſe amongſt them, to his Deter- 
mination ; by which, that Part of the Country lived in 
more Peace and Quietneſs than many of their Neigh- 
bours. During the Time of Queen Elizabeth He' ſerved 
as a Burgeſs for ſome neighbour Boroughs in many Par- 
liaments; but from the Death of Queen 'Ekzabeth, He 
never was in London, though He lived above thirty Years 
after ; and his Wife, who was married to him above forty 
Years, never was in London in her Life ; the Wiſdom 
and Frugality of that Time being ſuch, that fe Gen- 
tlemen made Journies to London, or any other expenſive 
Journies, but upon important Buſineſs, and their Wives 
never; by which Providence, They enjoyed and improved 
their Eſtates in the Country, and kept good Hoſpitality 
in their Houſes, brought up their Children well, and 
were beloved by their Neighbours ; and in this Rank, 
and with this Reputation this Gentleman lived till He 
was ſeyenty Years of Age; his younger Brother the Chief 
Juſtice dying ſome Years before him, and his two elder 
Brothers-outhving him: The great Affection between the 
four Brothers, and towards their Siſters, of whom all 
enjoyed Plenty and Contentedneſs, was very notorious 
throughout the Country, and of Credit to them all. 
HENRY Hyves, the third Son of Laurence, by his In- 
termarriage with Mary Langford, had four Sons and five 
Daughters, and being by the Kindneſs and Bounty of 
his Mother, who lived long, and till He had ſeven or 
eight Children, poſſeſſed of ſuch an Eſtate as made his 
Condition eaſy to him, lived ſtill in the Country, as was 
ſaid before. Laurence his eldeſt Son died young; Henry 
his ſecond Son lived till He was twenty fix or twenty 
{even Years of Age; Edward his third Son was He who 
came afterwards to be Earl of Clarendon, and Lord High 
Chancellor of England; Nicholas died young; Henry and 
Edward were both in the Univerſity of Oxford together; 
Henry being Maſter of Arts the Act before his younger 
Brother 
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Ewan D Hv, being the third 8 | 
was born at Dinton upon the eighteenth Day of February gu 
in the Year 1608, being the fifth Year of King James; Hi: Lan- 


Parti l! ED WAR Earl of(CLArENDON. 
Brother Camaru came to the Uniyerſity, who was de- 


- 


ſigned by bis Father ta the . wo > 


and was always bred: in his Father's Houſe under the“ 
Care of a Schoolmaſter, to whom his Father had given 
the Vicarage of that Pariſh, who having been always a 
Schoolmaſter, had bred many good Scholars, and this 
Perſon of whom we now ſpeak, principally by the Care 
and Converſation of his Father, (who was an excellent 
Scholar, and took Pleaſure in conferring with him, and 
contributed-much more to his Education than the School 
did) was thought fit to be ſent to the Univerſity ſoon 
after He was thirteen Years of Age; and being a younger 
Son of a younger Brother, was to expect a fal Patri- 
mony from his Father, but to make his own Fortune by 


his on Induſtry; and in Order to that, was ſent by his E ; {© 
Father to Oxford at that Time, being about Magdalen Oxſord. 


Election Time, in Expectation that He ſhould have been 
choſen Demy of Magdalen College, the Election being 
to be at that Time, for which He was recommended by 
a ſpecial Letter from King James to Dr. Langton then 
Preſident of that College ; but upon Pretence that the 
Letter came too late, though the Election was not then 
begun, He was not choſen, and ſo remained in Magdalen 
Hall (where He was. before admitted) under the Tuition 
of Mr. Jobn Oliver, a Fellow of that College, who had 
been Junior of the Act a Month before, and a Scholar of 
Eminency. rs 
Taz Year following, the Preſident of the College hay- 
ing received Reprehenſion from the Lord Conway then Se- 


cretary of State, for giving no more Reſpect to the King's 


Letter, He was choſen the next Election in the firſt 
Place, but thatwhole Year paſſed without any Avoidance 
of a Demy's Place, which was never known before in any 
Man's Memory; and that Year King James died, and 
ſhortly after, Henry his elder Brother, and thereupon his 
Father having now no other Son, changed his former In- 
clination, and reſolved to ſend his Son Edward to the Inns 


of Court: He ,was. then entered in the Middle Temple uur. Hyte 
by his Uncle, Nicholas Hyde, who was then Treaſuret of 
that Society, and afterwards Lord Chief Juſtice of the Tempi. 


King's Boock.. bug. by A erde zen F then 
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of his Father, Time of the 


The LIFE of Part I. 
at London in the firſt Year of King Charles, and the Par- 
liament being then adjourned to Oxford, whither the 
Plague was likewiſe then brought by Sir James Haſſy, 
one of the Maſters of the Chancery, who died in New- 
College the firſt Night after his Arrival at Oxford, and 
ſhortly after Dr. Chaloner Principal of Aban-Hall, who 
had ſupped that Night with Sir James Huſfy, He did not 
go to the Middle Temple till the Michaelmaſs Term after 
the Term at Reading, but remained partly at his Father's 
Houſe, and partly at the Univerſity, where He took the 
Degree of Bachelor of Arts, and then left it, rather with 
the Opinion of a young Man of Parts and Pregnancy of 
Wit, than that He had improved it much by Induſtry, 

the Diſcipline of that Time being not ſo ſtrict as it hath 

been ſince, and as it ought to be; and the Cuſtom of 
Drinking being too much introduced and practiſed, his 
elder Brother having been too much corrupted in that 
Kind, and ſo having at his firſt Coming given him ſome 
Liberty, at leaſt ſome Example towards that Licenſe, 
inſomuch as He was often heard to ſay, © that it was a 
very good Fortune to him, that his Father fo ſoon re- 
moved him from the Univerſity”, though He always 
reſerved a high Efteem of it. 

Brok the Beginning of Michaelmaſs Term (which 
was in the Year 1625) the City being then clear from 
the Plague, He went from Marlborough after the Quar- 
ter Seſſions with his Uncle Nicholas Hyde to London, and 
arriyed there the Eve of the Term, being then between 
ſixteen and ſeventeen Years of Age: In the Evening He (3) 
went to Prayers to the Temple Church, and was there 
ferzed upon by a Fit of an Ague very violently, which 
proved a Quartan, and brought him in a ſhort Time ſo 
weak, chat his Friends much feared a Conſumption, ſo 
that his Uncle thought fit ſhortly after Abollandtide to 
{end him into the Country to Pirton in North Wiltſnire, 
whither his Father had removed himſelf from Dinton; 
chuſing rather to live upon his own Land, the which He 
had purchaſed many Years before, and to rent Dinton, 
which was but a Leaſe for Lives, to a Tenant. He came 
Home to his Father's Houſe very weak, his Ague con- 
tinuing fo violently upon him (though it ſometimes 
changed its Courſe from a quartan to a tertian, and then 
to a quotidian, and on new Year's Day he had two hot 
Fits and two cold Fits) until F/>it/unday following, that 

all 


% 
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all Men thought him to be in a Conſumption; it then 
left him, and He grew quickly ſtrong again. In this 
Time of his Sickneis his Uncle was made Chief Juſtice: 


It was Michaelmas following before He returned to the Retarrs to the 
Middle Temple, having by his Want of Health loſt a full jj. 


Year of Study, and when He returned, it was with- 
out great Application to the Study of the Law for.ſome 
Years, it being then a Time when the Town was full of 
Soldiers, the Nine having then a War both with Spain 
and France, and the Buſineſs of the Iſle of Ree ſhortly 
followed; and He had gotten into the Acquaintance of 


many of thoſe Officers, which took up too much of his 


Time for one Year; but as the War was quickly ended, 
ſo He had the good Fortune quickly to make a full Re- 
treat from that Company, and from any Converſation 
with any of them, and without any Hurt or Prejudice; 
inſomuch as He uſed often to ſay, that ſince it pleaſed 
God to preſerve him whilſt He did keep that Company 
(in which He wonderfully eſcaped from being involyed 
e in many Inconveniences) and to withdraw him ſo ſoon 
from it, He was not ſorry that He had ſome Expe- 
*« rience in the Converſation of ſuch Men, and of the Fi. 
<* cence of thoſe Times,” which was very exorbitant: Vet 
when He did indulge himſelf that Liberty, it was with- 
out any ſignal Debauchery, and not without ſome Hours 
every Day, at leaſt every Night, ſpent amongſt his Books; 
yet He would not deny that more than to be able to an- 
ſwer his Uncle, who almoſt every Night put a Caſe to 
him in Law, He could not bring bimelk to an induſtri- 
ous Purſuit of the Law Study; but rather loved polite 
Learning and Hiſtory, in which, eſpecially in the Roman, 
He had been always converſant. 


Ix the Year 1628 his Father gave him Leave to ride Sr > 
C. Norfollk Gir- 


the Circuit in the Summer with his Uncle the Chief Juf- 7 
tice, who then rode the Norfolk Circuit; and indeed de- 
fired it, both that He might ſee thoſe Counties, and eſ- 
pecially that He might be out of Lenden in that Seaſon, 
when the Small Pox raged yery furiouſly, and many Per- 
ſons, ſome whereof were much acquainted with him, died 
of that Diſeaſe in the Middle Temple itſelf; It was about 
the Middle of July when that Circuis began, and Cam- 
bridge was the firſt Place the Judges begun at; Mr. Jul- 
tice Harvey, (one of the Judges of the Common Pleas) 
was in Commiſſion with. the Chief Juſtice : They both 
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on the Saturday Night; and the next 
ee de fell fick, which was imputed only 
to his] the Day before in very hot Weather; but 
He continued fo ill the Day or two following, that it was 


apprehended that He might have the Small Pox; where- 


upon He was removed out of Trinity College, where the 


Judges were lodged, to the Sun Inn over —_ the Col- 
own 


e Gate, the Judges being to go out of the next 
Day; but before they went, the Small Pox appeared; 
whereupon his Uncle put him under the Care of Mr. 
Crane an eminent Apothecary, who had been bred up 
under Dr. Butler, and was in much greater Practice than 


any Phyſician in the Univerſity; and left with him Lau- 
- rence St. Loc one of his Servants, who was likewiſe his 


Nephew, to affiſt and comfort him: It pleaſed God to 
Ive him from that devouring Diſeaſe, ' which was 
ſpread all over him very furiouſly, and had ſo far pre- 
vailed over him, that for ſome * both his Friends 
and Phyſician conſulted of Nothing but of the Place and 
Manner of his Burial ; but as I ſaid, by God's Goodneſs 
He eſcaped that Sickneſs, and within few Days more 


Ramm agen than a Month after his firſt 2a ms He paſſed in 


16 Pirton a. 


ger his Reco- 
v2I7, 


moderate Journeys to his Father's Houle at Pirton, where 
He arrived a Day or two before Bartholemew Day. | 
H was often wont to fay, that He was reading to his 
Father in Camden's Annals, and that particular Place, in 


which it is ſaid, ©* Johannes Feltonus, = Bullam Pontifi- 


* ciam valuis Palatii Epiſcopi Londinenſis affixerat jam de- 
« prehenſus, cum fugere nollet, fattum confeſſus _ tamen 
e crimen agnoſcere noluit, &c.” when a Perſon of the 
Neighbourhood knocked at the Door, and being called 
in, told his Father, that a Poſt was then paſſed through 
the Village to Charleton, the Houſe of the Earl of Beyk- 


Hire, to inform the Earl of Berkſhire that the Duke of 


Buckingham was killed the Day before, (being the 24th 


of Auguft, Bartholemew Day, in the Year 1628) by one 


_ Felton, + which diſmal Accident happening in the 
;ourt, made a great Change in the State, produced a 
ſudden Diſbanding of all Armies, and a due Obſerva- 
tion of, and Obedience to the Laws; fo that there being 
no more Mutations in View (which uſually affect the Spi- 


Þ For the Particulars of the Duke of Buckingbam's Death, and of the Alterations it pra- 
duced at Court and in publick Affairs, Vis, Hil, cf the Reb, Fol, Vol. 1, Page 22, Sc 
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rits of young Men, at- leaſt hold them ſome -Time -at 
Gaze) Mr. Hyde returned again to his Studies. at the ad Fon : 
Maddie Temple, having it ſtill in his Reſolution to-dedi-Mtrn fr 
cate himſelf to the Profeſſion of the Law, without de- le. 
clining the politer Learning, to which his Humour and 
his Converſation kept him always very indulgent ; and 
to lay ſome Obligation upon himſelf to be fixed to that 
Courſe of Life, He inclined to a Propoſition of Marriage, 
(6) which having no other Paſſion in it, than an Appetite to 
a convenient Eſtate, ſucceeded not, yet produced new 
Acquaintance, and continued the ſame Inclinations; - ” 
Azour this Time his Uncle Sir Nicholas Hyde Lord 
Chief Juſtice of the King's Bench, died of a malignant pu in 
Fever, gotten from the Infection of ſome Goal in his LG 
Summer Circuit: He was a Man of excellent Learning Nicholas 
for that Province He was to govern, of unſuſpected and 
unblemiſhed Integrity, of an exemplar Gravity and Au- 
terity, which was neceſſary for the Manners of that Tine, 
corrupted by the marching of Armies, and by the Bi- 
cenſe after the diſbanding them; and though upon his 
Promotion ſome Years before, from a private. Prafticerof 
the Law, to the ſupreme Judicatory in it, by the Power- 
and Recommendation of the great Favourite, of whoſe 
Council He had been, He was expoſed to much Envy 
and ſome Prejudice; yet his Behaviour was ſo grateful to 
all the Judges, who had an entire Confidence in him, his 
Service ſo uſeful to the King in his Government, his-Juſ- 
ſtice and Sincerity ſo confpicuous throughout the King- 
dom, that the Death of no Judge had in any Time been 
more lamented. | rn WAI. 
Tur Loſs of ſo beneficial an Encouragement and Sup- 
port in that Profeſſion, did not at all diſcourage his Ne- 

(-) phew in his Purpoſe; rather added new Reſolution to 
him; and to call Home all ſtraggling and wandering Ap- 
petites, which naturally produce Irreſolution and Incon- 
ſtancy in the Mind, with his Father's Conſent and Ap- . Hyde 
probation, He married a young Lady very fair and beau- A 
tiful, the Daughter of Sir George Ayliffe, a Gentleman of 
a good Name and Fortune in the County of Milts, where 
his own Expectations lay, and by her Mother (a St. Jobn) 
nearly allied to many noble Families in England. He en- 
zoyed this Comfort and Compoſure of Mind a very ſhort - 

Time, for within leſs than fix Months after He was mar- 
ried, being upon the Way from London towards he — 
| ers 
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chers Houſe, ſhe fell Gck. at Reading, and being re- 
moved to a Friend's Houſe near chat Town, the Small 
Pox diſcovered themſelves, and (ſhe being wita Child) 


* forced her to miſcarry; and She died within two Days. 


He hore her Loſs with ſo great Paſſion and Confuſion of 
Spirit, that it ſhook all the Frame of his Reſolutions, and 
Nothing but his entire Duty and Reverence to his Father, 
kept him from giving over all Thoughts of Books, and 
tranſporting himſelf beyond the Seas, to enjoy his own. 
Melancholy; nor could any Perſuaſion or Importunity 
from his Friends, prevail with him in ſome Years. to 
think of another Marriage. There was an ill Accident 
in the Court befel a Lady of a Family nearly allied to 
his Wife, whoſe Memory was very dear to him, and 
there always continued a firm Friendſhip in him to all 
her Alliance, which likewiſe ever manifeſted an equal 
Affection to him; amongſt thoſe was William Viſcount 
Grandiſon, a young Man of extraordinary Hope, between 
whom and the other there was an entire Confidence: 
The Injury was of that Nature, that the young Lord 
thought of Nothing but repairing it his own Way; but 
thoſe Imaginations were quickly at an End, by the King's 
rigorous: and juſt Proceeding againſt the Perſons offend- 
ing, in committing them both to the Tower, and de- 
that © fince He was ſatisfied that there was a Pro- 

<«< miſe of Marriage in the Cale, the Gentleman ſhould 
make good his Promiſe by marrying the Lady; or be 
kept in Priſon, and for ever baniſhed from all Pretence 
or Relation to the Court,” where He had a very great 
Credit and Intereſt : This Declaration by the King, made 
the neareſt Friends of the Lady purſue the Deſign of this 
Reparation more ſolicitouſly, in which They had all Ac- 
ceſs to the King, who continued ſtill in his declared 
Judgment in the Matter: In this Purſuit Mr. Hyde's paſ- 
ſionate Affection to the Family embarked. him, and They 
were all as willing to be guided by his Conduct; the 
Buſineſs was to be followed by frequent Inſtances at 
Court, and Conferences with thoſe who had moſt Power 
and Opportunity to confirm the King in the Senſe He had 
entertained; and thoſe Conferences were wholly managed 
by him, who thereby had all Admiſſion to the Perſons of 
Alliance to the Lady, and ſo concerned in the Diſhonour, 
which was a great Body of Lords and Ladies of principal 
W in the Court, with whom in a ſhort Time He: 
Was 


(3) 
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was of great Credit and Eſteem ; of which the Marquis 


of Hamilton was one, who having married an excellent 7% Oc. 
Lady, Couſin-German to the injured Perſon, ſcemed the ud, Lee. 
moſt concerned and moſt zealous for her Vindication, and % >the 
who had at that Time the moſt Credit of any Man about Hants 


the Court, and upon that Occaſion entered into a Fami- 
barity with him, and made as great Profeſſions of Kind- 
neſs to him as could paſs to a Perſon at that Diſtance from 
him, which continued till the End and Concluſion of. that” 
Affair, when the Marquis believed that Mr. Hyde had 
diſcovered fome Want of Sincerity in him in that Proſe- 
cution, which He pretended ſo much to aſſert. 17 
Tus Mention of this particular little Story, in itſelf of 
no ſeeming Conſequence, is not inſerted here only as it 
made ſome Alterations, and accidentally introduced him 
into another Way of Converſation than He had formerly 
been accuſtomed to, and which in Truth by the Ac- 
quaintance, by the Friends and Enemies, He then made, 
had an Influence upon the whole Courſe of his Life after- 
wards; but as it made ſuch Impreſſions upon the whole 
Court, by dividing the Lords and Ladies, both in their 
Wiſhes and Appearances, that much of that Faction grew 
out of it, which ſurvived the Memory of the Original; 
and from this Occaſion (to ſhew us from how ſmall 
Springs great Rivers may ariſe) the Women, who' till 
then had not appeared concerned in publick Affairs, be- 
gan to have ſome Part in all Buſineſs ; and having thewn 
themſelves warm upon this Amour, as their Paſſions or 
Affections carried them, and thereby entered into new 
Aﬀections, and formed new Intereſts ; the Activity in 
their Spirits remained ſtill vigorous when the Object which 
firſt inſpired it was vaniſhed and put in Oblivion. Nor 
were the very Miniſters of State vacant upon this Ocea- 
lion ; They who for their own Sakes, or, as They pre- 
tended, for the King's Dignity, and Honour of the 
Court, defired the Ruin of the Gentleman, preſſed the 
Magnitude of the Crime, in bringing ſo. great a Scandal 
upon the King's Family, which would hinder Perſons of 
Honour from ſending their Children to the Court; and 
that there could be no Reparation without the Marriage, 
which They therefore only inſiſted upon, becauſe They 
believed He would prefer Baniſhment before it; others 
who had Friendſhip for him and believed that He had an 
{ntereſt in the Court, which might accommodate himſelf 


and 
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ahi hel l if this Breach were cloſed any Way, cherefors 
if the King's Severity could not be upon, 
wiſhed it concluded by the Marriage; which neither 
himſelf nor They upon — He moſt depended, would 
ever be brought to conſent to; ſo that all — Jealouſies 
and Animoſities in the Court or State, came to play their 
own Prizes in the widening or accommodating this Con- 
tention: In the Concluſion, on a ſudden, contrary to the 
Expectation of any Man of either Party, the Gentleman 
was immediately ſent out of the Kingdom, under the 
Formality of a temporary and ſhort Baniſhment, and the 
Lady commended to her Friends, to be taken Care of 
till her Delivery; and from that Time never Word more 
ſpoken of the Buſineſs, nor ſhall their Names ever come 

the Stage by any Record of mine: It was only ob- 
ſerved, that at this Time there was a great Change in the 
Friendſhips of the Court, and in thoſe of the Marquis of 
Hamilton, who came now into the Queen's Confidence, 
towards whom He had always been in great Jealouſy; 
and another Lady more appeared in View, who 3 
the moſt Part before continued behind the Curtain; and 
who in few Years after came to a very Valappy and un- 
timely End. 

Now after a Widowhood of near three Years, Mr. Hyde 
inclined again to marry, which He knew would be the 
moſt grateful Thing to his Father (for whom He had al. 
ways'a profound Reverence) He could do; and though 
He needed no other Motive to it, He would often ſay, 
that though He was now called to the Bar, and entered 
into the Profeſſion of the Law, He was not ſo confident 
of himſelf that He ſhould not ſtart aſide, if his Father 
ſhould die, who was then near ſeventy Years of Age, 
having long entertained Thoughts of Travels, but that 
He thought it neceſſary to lay ſome Obligation upon 
himfelf, which would ſuppreſs and reftrain all thoſe Ap- 
petites; and thereupon reſolved to marry,” and fo being 
about the Age of twenty four Years, in the Tear of our 
Lord 1632, He married the Daughter of Sir Shomus ( 
Ayleſbury Baronet, ' Maſter of Requeſts to the King, by 
whom He had many Children of both Sexes,” with wham 
He lived very comfortably in the moſt uncomfortable 
Times, and very joyfully in thoſe Times when Matter of 
Joy was adminiſtered, = the Space of five or ſix and 


thirty Years; what befell him after her Death will be re- 


counted 
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counted in its Place. From the Time of his Marriage 
He daid aſide all other Thoughts but of his Profeſſion, to 
the which He betook himſelf "ou ſeriouſly; but in the 
very Entrance into it, He met with a great Mortification; 
ſome Months after He was married, He went with his 
Wife to wait upon his Father and Mocher at his Houſe at 
Pirtan,' to make them Sharers in that Satisfaction which 
They had long: Gefeerl to ſee, and-in ng took 
great Delight. 

Hs Father had long ſuffered under an Indiſ poſition 
(even before the Time his Son could — which 
gave him rather frequent Pains, than Sickneſs; and gave 
him Cauſe to be terrified with the Expectation - the 
Stone, - without being exerciſed with the preſent Senſe of 
itz- but from the Time He was ſixty Years of Age, it in- 
ereaſed very much, and four or five Years before his 
Death, with Circumſtances ſcarce heard of before, and 
the Cauſes whereof are not yet underſtood by any Phyſi- 
cian; He was very often, both in the Day and the Night, 
forced to make Water, ſeldom in any Quantity, becauſe 
He could not retain. it long enough, and in the Cloſe of 
that Work, without any ſharp Pain in thoſe Parts, He 
was ſtill and conſtantly ſeized on by fo ſharp a Pain in the 
left Arm, for Half a Quarter of an Hour, or near ſo much, 
that the Torment made him as pale (whereas He was o- 
therwiſe of a very ſanguine Complexion) as if He were 
dead; and He uſed to fay, that He had paſſed the 
1 Pangs of Death, and He ſhould die in one of thaſe 
Fits 3“ as ſoon as it was over, which was quickly, He 

was the chearfulleſt Man living; eat well ſuch Things 
as He — fancy, walked, ſlept, an, converſed with 


that for — Years before his Death, He always parted 
with his Son, as to ſee him no more; and at Parting {till 
thewed him his Will, diſcourſing very particularly and 
very chearfully of all Things He would have Perfe ce 


after his Death. 
H had: for ſome Time before reſolved to leaye the His Father": 
Country, antto-ſpend the Remainder of his Time in Se- g 
'le/bury, where He had cauſed a Houſe to be provided, for 


him; boch or: the Neighbourhood, of. the, Cathedral 


Church, 
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Church, where. He could perform his Devotions every 
Day, and for the Converſation of many of his Family 
who lived there, and not far from it; and eſpecially that 
He might be buried there, where many of his Family 
and Friends lay; and He obliged his Son to accompany 
him thither before his Return to Landon; and He came to 
Saliſbury on the Friday before Michaelmaſs Day in the Tear 
1632, and lodged in his own Houſe that Night ; the next 
Day He was ſo wholly taken up in receiving Viſits from 
his many Friends, being a Perſon wonderfully reverenced 
in thoſe Parts, that He walked very little out of his Houſe. 
The next Morning, being Sunday, He roſe very early, and 
went to two or three Churches, and when He returned, 
which was by eight of the Clock, He told his Wife and 
his Son, that He had been to look out a Place to be 
„buried in, but found none againſt which He had not 
<« ſome Exception, the Cathedral only excepted, where 

He had made Choice of a Place near a Kinſman of his (10 
% own Name, and had ſhewed it to the Sexton, whom He 
« had ſent for to that Purpoſe; and wiſhed them to ſee 
him buried there;” and this with as much Compoled- 
neſs of Mind as if it had made no Impreſſion on him; 
then went to the Cathedral to Sermon, and ſpent the 
whole Day in as chearful Converſation with his Friends 
(faving only the frequent Interruptions his Infirmity gave 
him once in two or three Hours, ſometimes more, ſome- 
times leſs) as the Man in the moſt confirmed Health could 
do. Monday was Michae/maſs Day, when in the Morning 
He went to viſit his Brother Sir Laurence Hyde, who was 
then making a Journey in the Service of the King, and 
from him went to the Church to a Sermon, where He 
found himſelf a little preſſed as He uſed to be, and there- 
fore thought fit to make what Haſte He could to his 
Houle, and was no ſooner come thither into a lower 
Room, than having made Water, and the Pain in his 
Arm ſeizing upon him, He fell down dead, without the 
leaſt Motion of any Limb: The Suddenneſs of it made it 
apprehended to be an Apoplexy, but there being Nothing 
like Convulſions, or the leaſt Diſtortion or Alteration in 
the Viſage, it is not like to be from that Caule, nor 
could the Phyſicians make any reaſonable Gueſs from 
whence that mortal Blow proceeded. He wanted about 
ſix Weeks of attaining the Age of ſeventy, and was the 
greateſt Inſtance of the Felicity of a Country Life that 
| WAS 
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was ſeen in that Age; having enjoyed a competent, and 
to him à plentiful Fortune, a very great Reputation of 
Piety and Virtue, and his Death being attended with uni- 
verſal Lamentation. It cannot be expreſſed with what 
his Son bore this Loſs, having as He was uſed to 
ſay, not only loſt the beſt Father, but the beſt Friend 
e and the beſt Companion He ever had or could have;” 
and He was never ſo well pleaſed, as when He had fit Oc- 
caſions given him to mention his Father, whom He did in 
Truth beheve to be the wiſeſt Man He had ever known, 
and He was often heard to ſay, in the Time when his 
Condition was at higheſt, © that though God Almighty 
had been very propitious to him, in raiſing him to great 
„ Honours and —— He did not value any Ho- 
«< nour He had ſo much, as the being the Son of ſuch 
«a Father and Mother, for whoſe Sakes principally 
He thought God had conferred thoſe Bleſſings upon 
* « him.“ 1 | C2 
 Txzxe fell out at this Time or thereabouts, a great 
Alteration in the Court and State, by the Death of the 
Earl of Portland, Lord High Treaſurer of England/' The 
King from the Death of the Duke of Buckingham had not 
only been very reſerved in his Bounty, but fo frugal in his 
own Expenſe, that He had retrenched much of what had 
formerly iſſued out for his Houſhold, inſomuch as every 
Year ſomewhat had been paid of his Debts. He reſolved 
now to govern his Treaſury by Commiſſion, and to take 
a conſtant Account of it; and thereby to diſcover what 
had been of late done amiſs : The Commiſſioners He ap- 7% . 
pointed were, the Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury Dr. oth, 4 
Laud, (formerly Biſhop of London) the Lord Keeper e 
Coventry, and other principal Officers of State, who to- 
gether with the Lord Cottington (who was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and by his Office of the Quorum in that 
Commiſſion) were to ſupply the Office of Treafurer in all 
Particulars. The Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who till now 9 wwe 
had only intended the good Government of the Church, a 
without intermeddling in ſecular Affairs, otherwiſe than 
when: the Diſcipline of the Church was concerned, in 
which He was very ſtrict, both in the high Commiſſion 
and in all other Places, where He ſat as a privy Counſel- 
lor, well foreſeeing, as He made manifeſt upon ſeveral 
AnOccaſions, the Growth of the Schiſmaticks, and that if 
They were nat. with Rigour ſuppreſſed, They would put 
KP the 
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the whole Kingdom into a Flame, which ſhortly after fell 
out to be too confeſſed a Truth; though for the preſent 
his Providence only ſerved to increaſe the Number of his 
Enemies, who had from that his Zeal contracted all the 
Malice againſt him that can be imagined, and which He, 
out of the Conſcience of his Duty, and the Purity of his 
Intentions, and his Knowledge of the King's full Appro- 
bation of his Vigilance and Ardour, too much underva- 
lued; I ſay, as ſoon as He was made Commiſſioner of 
the Treaſury, He thought himſelf obliged to take all the 
Pains He could to underſtand that Employment, and the 
Nature of the Revenue, and to find out all poſſible Ways 

for the Improvement thereof, and for the preſent Ma- 
nagery of the Expenſe. Many were of Opinion that He 
was the more ſolicitous in that Diſquiſition, and the more 
inquiſitive into what had been done, that He might 
make ſome Diſcovery of paſt Actions, which might re- 
flect upon the Memory of the late Treaſurer, the Earl of 
Portland, and call his Wiſdom and Integrity in Queſ- 
tion, who had been ſo far from being his Friend, That 
He had always laboured to do him all the Miſchief He 
could, and it was no ſmall Grief of Heart to him, and 
much Occaſion of his ill Humour, to find that the Arch- 
biſhop had too much Credit with the King, to be ſhaken 
by him; and the Archbiſhop was not in his Aﬀections 
behind hand with him, looking always upon him as a 
Roman Catholick, though He diſſembled it by going to 
Church; and as the great Countenancer and Support of 
that Religion; all his Family being of that Profeſſion, 
and very few reſorting to it, or having any Credit with 
him but ſuch: It is very true, the Archbiſhop had no 
great Regard for his Memory, or for his Friends, and was 
willing enough to make any Diſcovery of his Miſcarriages, 
and to inform his Majeſty of them, who He believed had 
too good an Opinion of him and his Integrity. 

Taz Truth is, the Archbiſhop had laid down one Prin- 
ciple to himſelf, which He believed would much gdvance 
the King's Service, and was without Doubt very prudent; 
that the King's Duties being provided for, and — 
paid, the Merchants ſhould receive all the Countenance 
and Protection from the King that They could expect; 
and not be liable to the Vexation particular Men gave 
them for their private Advantage; being forward enough 

to receive Propoſitions which tended to the King's Pro- 
| fit 
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fit, but that what accrued of Burthen to the Sub- 
Jes 2 entirely a the Benefit of the Crown; 
and nat enrich Projectors at the Charge of the People; 
and there is Reaſon. to believe that if this Meaſure had 
been well obſerved, much of that Murmur had been pre- 
vented, which contributed to that Jealouſy and Diſcontent 


which ſoon after brake out. This Vigilance and Inclina- 


tion in the Archbiſhop, opened a Door to the Admiſſion 
of any Merchants or others to him, who gave him In- 
formation af this Kind; and who being ready to pay any 
Thing to the King, deſired only to be protected from 
private Oppreſſions. The Archbiſhop uſed to ſpend as 
much Time as He could get, at his Country Houſe at 
Croydon, and then his Mind being unbent from Buſineſs, 
He delighted in the Converſation of his Neighbours, and 
treated them with great Urbanity. | 


THrzRE was a Merchant of the greateſt Reputation, 


Daniel Harvey) who having a Country Houſe within the 


Diſtance. of a few Miles from Croydon, and underſtanding 


the whole Buſineſs of Trade more exactly than moſt Men, 
was always very welcome to the Archbiſhop, who uſed 


to aſk him many Queſtions upon ſuch Matters as He de- 
(ia) ſired to be info in; and received much Satisfaction 


from him. Upon an accidental Diſcourſe between them, 
what Encouragement Merchants ought to receive, who 
brought a great Trade into the Kingdom, and paid there- 


upon great Sums of Money to the King, Mr. Harvey x. ta 
mentianed the Diſcouragements They had received in-the 22 
late Times, by the Rigour of the Earl of Portland, in- 2 
Matters that related nothing to the King's Service, but of 


to the Profit of private Men; and thereupon remembered 
a Particular, that, after the Diſſolution of the Parliament 
in the fourth Year of the King, and the Combination a- 
mongſt many Merchants to pay no more Cuſtoms or In. 


poſitions to the King, becauſe They had not been granted 


in Parliament, which produced thoſe Suits and Deerees 


in the Exchequer, which are generally underſtood,” and - 


a general Diſtraction in Trade; many Merchants of the 
greateſt Wealth and Reputation reſolved to continue the 


Trade; and in a ſhort Time reduced it into ſo good Or- 
der, and by their Advice and Example diſpoſed others 


to make a punctual Entry of their Goods, and to pay their 
Duties to the King, that the Trade ſeemed to be reſtoted 


to the Nation, and 8 to riſe above the Value 


They 
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They had ever yielded to the Crown; which was no ſooner 
brought to pals, than the Earl of Portland (who endea- 
voured to perſuade the King that this great Work was 
entirely compaſſed by his Wiſdom, Intereſt, and Dexte- 
rity) diſobliged the Merchants in a very ſenſible Degree, 
in requiring them to unlade their Ships at the Cuſtom- 
Houſe Quay, and at no other Quay or Wharf, upon 
Pretence that thereby the King would have his Cuſtoms 
well paid, of which otherwiſe He would be in Danger to 
be cozened; and alledged an Order that had been for- 
merly made in the Court of the Exchequer, that fine 
Goods which were portable (as Silks and fine Linens) 
and might eaſily be ſtolen, ſhould always be landed at the 
Cuſtom-Houſe Quay: The Merchants looked upon this 
Conſtraint and Reſtraint, as a great Oppreſſion, and ap- 
plied themſelves to him for Reparation and Redreſs; They 
undertook to make it evident to him, that it was merely 
a Matter which concerned the private Benefit of the par- 
ticular Wharfingers, and not in the leaſt Degree the 
King's Profit; that the Cuſtom-Houſe Quay was of great 
Value to the Owner of it, who had a very great Rent for 
it, but that it yielded the King nothing, nor would in 
fifty Years or thereabouts, there being a Leaſe yet to 
come for that Term; that the Mention of fine Goods, 
and the Order of the Exchequer, was not applicable to 
the Queſtion; that They diſputed not the Landing of 
fine Goods, but that the Pretence was to compel them to 
bring their groſſeſt, and their Merchandiſe of the greateſt 
Bulk to that Quay, whereas They had been always free 
to ſhip or unſhip ſuch Goods at what Wharf They would 
chuſe for their Conveniences; there being the ſworn 
Waiters of the Cuſtom-Houſe attending in the one, as 
well as the other; that the reſtraining them to one Wharf, 
and obliging all the Ships to be brought thither, muſt 
prove much to their Prejudice, and make them depend 
upon the good Will of the Wharfinger for their Diſ- 
patch, who in Truth, let his Deſire be never fo | | 
could not be able to perform the Service, without obliging 
them to wait very long, and thereby to loſe their Mar- 
kets: All this Diſcourſe how reaſonable ſoever, made no 
Impreſſion upon the Treaſurer, but He diſmiſſed them 
with his uſual Roughneſs, and reproached them that 
They deſired all Occaſions to cozen the King of his Cuſ- 


toms z which They looked upon as an ill Reward for the 
; Service 
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Service They had done, and a great Diſcou ragement to 
Trade. The Archbiſhop heard this Diſcourſe with great 
Trouble and Indignation, and being then interrupted by 


i the Coming of Perſons of Quality, told him, He would 


ſome other Time run over all theſe Particulars again, and 
that He ſhould recollect himſelf for other Inſtances of that 
{ſtrange Nature. 

THz next Time the Archbiſhop returned to Croydon, 
which He uſually did once in the Week during the Sum- 
mer, and ſtaid a Day or two, impatient to underſtand 
more of the Matter, He ſent for Mr. Harvey, and told 
him, * that his laſt Diſcourſe had given him much Cauſe 
* of Sorrow, in finding how the King had been uſed, and 
that He knew his Nature ſo well, that He could con- 
e fidently ſay, that He never knew of that Kind of Pro- 
„ ceeding, and that He wondered that the Merchants had 
<* not then petitioned the King, to hear the Matter him- 
<« ſelf:“ He anſwered, that They had left no-Way un- 
d attempted for their Eaſe, having no Fear of diſpleaſing 
the Treaſurer; that They had cauſed a Petition to be 


drawn by their Council, which was ſigned by all the 


principal Merchants in the City, wherein (to obviate 
<* the Calumny concerning refuſing to pay, or ſtealing 
« Cuſtoms) They declared, that They were all very wil- 
< ling to pay all Duties to his Majeſty, and would ne- 
ver refule the ſame, (which was a Declaration, would 
© have been much valued a Year or two before, and 
* 0ught to have been ſo then) only deſired to be left at 
Liberty to ſhip and land their Goods as They had been 
c accuſtomed to; that They had given this Petition to a 
Secretary of State to preſent it to the King, who referred 
ait to the Conſideration of the Treaſurer; and thereupon 
<* They purſued it no further, knowing how He ſtood re- 
<* ſolved,» and the Cauſe of it, which troubled them moſt, 
* viz. that that Cuſtom-Houſe Quay did, though not in 
his ꝙn Name, in Truth belong to Sir Abraham Dawes, 
gone of the Farmers of the Cuſtoms, and the only Fa- 
* yourite of the Lord Treaſurer, all the other Farmers 
being offended with the Order, which oy ſaw would 
s offend the Merchants :” The Archbiſhop aſked “ where 
that Petition was, that He thought it till of that Mo- 
* ment, that He would be glad to ſee it:“ He anſwered, 
He knew not where it was; but He believed it to re- 
main in the Hands of Mr. Hyde, who had drawn it, and 
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« was of Council with the Merchants throughout the 
*« whole Proceedings; and was ſo warm in it, that He 
had exceedingly provoked the Lord Treaſurer, who 
would have ruined him if He could :” He aſked who 
that Mr. Hyde was, and where He was; the other faid, 
„He was a young Lawyer of the Middle Temple, who was 
not afraid of being of Council with them, when all Men 
of Name durſt not appear for them; and that He was 
« confident that He, having been always preſent at all 
« Debates, remembered many Circumſtances in the Bu- 
& ſineſs which the other had forgotten; that He was ge- 
« nerally known; and had lately married the Daughter of 
Sir Thomas Ayleſbury.” | 
' WiTnin a few Days after, the Archbiſhop meeting 
Sir Thomas Ayleſbury at Court, 'aſked him whether He 
had married his Daughter to one Mr. Hyde a Lawyer, 
and where He was; He anſwered, He had done fo, and 
that He lived in his Houſe, when He was not at his 
Chamber in the Middle Temple: The Archbiſhop deſired 
him to ſend him to Him, for He heard well of him; and 
the next Morning He attended him, and found him 
walking alone in his Garden at Lambeth; He received 
him civilly according to his Manner, without much Ce- 
remony; and . preſently aſked him, whether He had not 
been of Council with ſome Merchants in ſuch a Buſineſs, 
and where that Petition now was; He anſwered him, not 
knowing why He aſked, * that He had been about two 
« Years paſt, of Council with ſome Merchants about ſuch 


an Affair, in which the Earl of Portland had been much (14) 


«incenſed againſt him, that He remembered He had 
drawn ſuch a Petition, which was ſigned by all the 
*«« conſiderable Merchants of Landon, but that there was 
«* little Progreſs made thereupon, by Reaſon of the Aſpe- 
rity of the Treaſurer:“ He aſked till for the Petition 
that was ſo ſigned; He told him, He thought He had it 
himſelf, if He had it not, He was confident He could 
find who had it: He deſired him, that He would find it 
out, and bring it to him, and any other Papers concern- 
ing that Affair, or the Bulineſs of the Cuſtoms : He ſaid, 
«the King had, contrary to his Deſire, made him one of 
* the Commiſſioners of the "Treaſury ; that He underſtood 


nothing of that Province, but was willing to take any 


«* Pains which might enable him to do his Maſter Service, 


_ « which made him inquiſitive into the Cuſtoms, the prin- 


« cipal 
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* cipal Branch of the Revenue; that his Neighbour Da- 
&« wie Harvey had ſpoken much Good of him to Him; 
and informed him of that Complaint of the Merchants, 
* which He thought had much Reaſon in it, but it was 
“like other Acts of the Eag of Portland; that He would 
ebe willing to receive any Information from him, and 
that He ſhould be welcome when He came to him.“ 
He told him, in ſhort (which He heard would pleaſe him 
| beſt) two or three Paſſages that happened in that Tranſ- 
action; and ſome haughty Expreſſions which fell from the 
Treaſurer, when upon his urging that the Farmers would 
not hold their Farm, if He did not ſtrictly hold the Mer- 
chants to Cuſtom-Houſe Quay; He told him, © that if 
«© the Farmers were weary T4 their Bargain, He would 
help the King to forty thouſand Pounds a Year above 
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« the Rent They paid, and that They ſhould be paid al! 


„the Money They had advanced within one Week ;” 

upon which the Earl indeed had let himſelf out into an 

indecent Rage, uſing many Threats to him; which He 

found was not ingrateful to the Archbiſhop, upon whom 

He attended within a Day or two . and delivered 
u 


him the Petition, and many other uleful Papers, which 


— him abundantly; and He required him to ſee Him 
en. 

By this Accident Mr. Hyde came firſt to be known to 
the Archbiſhop, who ever afterwards uſed him very 
kindly, and ſpoke well of him upon all Occaſions, and 
took particular Notice of him when He came of Council 
in any Cauſes depending at the Council Board, as He 
did frequently; and deſired his Service in many Occa- 
ſions, and particularly in the raiſing Monies for the build- 
ing St, Paul's Church, in which He made a Journey or 
two into Yilthire with good Succeſs; which the Archbi- 
ſhop ſtill acknowledged, in a more obliging Way than He 
was accuſtomed to; inſomuch as it was ſo much taken 
Notice of, that Mr, Hyde (who well knew how to culti- 


vate thoſe Advantages) was uſed with more Countenance ½ Hue. 
by all the Judges in Weſtminſter-Hall, and the eminent «ves Ee 


Practiſers, than was uſually given to Men of his Years; 
ſo that He grew every Day in Practice, of which He had 
as much as He deſired, and having a competent Eſtate 


ragement in 


his P rofeſſion, 


of his own, He enjoyed a very pleaſant and a plentiful - 


Life, living much above the Rank of thoſe Lawyers, 


whoſe Buſineſs was only to be rich; and was generally 
| | beloved 
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beloved and eſteemed by moſt Perſons of Condition and 
great Reputation. Though He purſued his Profeſſion 
with great Diligence and Intentneſs of Mind, and upon 
the Matter wholly betook himſelf to Buſineſs, yet He 
made not himſelf a Slave to ugg but kept both his Friends 
at Court, and about the Town, by his frequent Appli- 
cation and conſtant Converſation ; in Order to which, He 
always gave himſelf at Dinner to thoſe who uſed to meet 
together at that Hour, and in fuch Places as was mutually 
agreed between them ; where They enjoyed themſelves 
with great Delight, and publick Reputation, for the In-(r5) 
nocence, and Sharpneſs, and Learning of their Conver- 
fation : For He would never ſuffer himſelf to be deprived 
of ſome Hours (which commonly He borrowed from the 
Night) to refreſh himſelf with polite Learning, in which 
He ſtill made ſome Progreſs : The Afternoons He en- 
tirely dedicated to the Buſineſs of his Profeſſion, taking 
Inſtructions and the like; and very rarely ſupped, except 
He was called out by ſome of his Friends, who ſpared 
him the more, becauſe He always complied with thoſe 
Summons ; otherwiſe He never ſupped, for many Years 
(before the Troubles brought in that Cuſtom) both for 
the gaining that Time for himſelf, and that He might 
riſe carly in the Morning according to his Cuſtom, and 
which He would ſay, He could never do when He ſup- 
ped. The Vacations He gave wholly to his Study and 
Converſation, never going out of London in thoſe Seaſons, 
except for two Months in the Summer, which He ſpent 
at his own Houle in the Country, with great Chearful- 
neſs amongſt his Friends, who then reſorted to him in 
good Numbers. 

He never did ride any Country Circuits with the 
Judges, which He often repented afterwards, ſaying, 
that beſides the knowing the Gentry, and People, and 
Manners of England (which is beſt attained that Way) 
there is a very good and neceſſary Part of the Learning 
in the Law, which is not ſo eaſily got any other Way, 
as in riding thoſe Circuits, which as it ſeems to have 
much of Drudgery, ſo is accompanied with much Plea- 
ſure and Profit; and it may be, the long Lives of Men 
of that Profeſſion (for the Lawyers uſually live to more 
Years than any other Profeſſion) may very reaſonably be 
imputed to the Exerciſe They give themſelves by their 
Circuits, as well as to their other Acts of Temperance 

and 
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and Sobriety: And as He had denied himſelf that Satis- 
faction purely to have that Time to himſelf for other 
Delight, ſo He did reſolve, if the Confuſion af the Time 
had not ſurprized him, for three or four Years, (longer 
He did not intend) to havę improved himſelf by the Ex: 
rience of thoſe Journies. * 
' Hz was often heard to ſay, that, next the immediate 
4 Bleſſing and Providence of God Almighty, which had 
“ preſerved him throughout the whole Courſe of his Life 
« (leſs ſtrict than it ought to have been) from many Dan- 
« gers and Diſadvantages, in which many other yo 
Men were loſt, He owed- all the little He knew, — 
« the little Good that was in him, to the Friendſhips and 
© Converſation He had ſtill been uſed to, of the moſt ex+ 
« cellent Men in their ſeveral Kinds that lived in that 
„Age; by whoſe Learning, and Information, and In- 
« ſtruction, He formed his Studies, and mended his Un- 
« derſtanding ; and by whoſe Gentleneſs and Sweetneſs 
of Behaviour, and Juſtice, and Virtue, and Example, 
He formed his Manners, ſubdued that Pride, and ſup: 
£ preſſed that Heat and Paſſion, He was naturally in- 


« clined to be tranſported with.” And He never took 


more Pleaſure in any Thing, than in frequently mention- 
ing and naming thoſe Perſons, who were then his Friends, 
or of his moſt tamiliar Converſation ; and in remembring 
their particular Virtues and Faculties; and uſed often to 
ſay, * that He never was fo proud, or thought himſelf 
<« ſo. good a Man, as when He was the worſt Man in 
e the Company ;” all his Friends and Companions being 
in their Quality, in their Fortunes, at leaſt in their Fa- 
culties and Endowments of Mind, very much his Supe- 
riors; and He always charged his Children to follow his 
Example in that Point, in making their Friendſhips. and 
Converſation; proteſting, that in the whole Courſe of 
his Life, He never knew one Man, of what Condition 
ſoever, arrive to any Degree of Reputation in the World, 
(:6) who made choice or delighted in the Company or Con- 
verſation of thoſe, who in their Qualities were inferior, 
or in their Parts not much ſuperior to himſelf.. ._ 
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WairsT He was only a Student of the Law, and Some Accremd 


ſtood at Gaze, and irreſolute what Courſe, of, Life to 
take, his chief Acquaintance were Ben. Johnſon, John 


of his cl 

Acqueintare, 
whilſt only « 
KY: ucle nt of 7 


Selden, Charles Cotton, Jobn Vaughan, Sir Kenel Dighy, Law, 


T homas May, and Thomas Carew, and ſome others of mi- 
8 B 4 nent 


Character of 
Ben. Ichn- 
ſon. 


VAN. Sel- 
den. 


3 
nent Faculties in their ſeveral Ways. Ben. Fobnſon 
Name can never be forgotten, having by his very good 
Learning, and the Severity of his Nature and Manners, 
very much reformed the Stage; and indeed the Engliſb 


Poetry itſelf: His natural Agvantages were, Judgment 
to order and govern Fancy, Ather than Exceſs of Fancy, 
his Productions being ſlow and upon Deliberation, yet 
then abounding with Wit and Fancy, and will live 
accordingly ; and ſurely as He did exceedingly exalt the 
Engliſh Language in Eloquence, Propriety, and maſcu- 
line Expreſſions; ſo He was the beſt Judge of, and fitteſt 
to preſcribe Rules to Poetry and Poets, of any Man who 
had lived with, or before him, or ſince : If Mr. Cowley 
had not made a Flight beyond all Men, with that Mo- 
deſty yet, to aſcribe much of this, to the Example and 
Learning of Ben. Johnſon. His Converſation was very 
good, and with the Men of moſt Note; and He had for 
many Years an extraordinary Kindneſs for Mr. Hyde, till 
He found He betook himſelf to Buſineſs, which He be- 
leved ought never to be preferred before his Company : 
He lived to be very old, and till the Palſy made a deep 
Impreſſion upon his Body, and his Mind. 

MR. SELDzN was a Perſon, whom no Character can 
flatter, or tranſmit in any Expreſſions equal to his Merit 
and Virtue; He was of ſo ſtupendous Learning in all 
Kinds, and in all Languages (as may appear in his ex- 
cellent and tranſcendent Writings) that a Man would 
have. thought He had been entirely converſant amongſt 
Books, and had never ſpent an Hour but in Reading 
and Writing; yet his Humanity, Courteſy, and Affa- 
bility was ſuch, that He would have been thought to 
have been bred in the beſt Courts, but that his good 


Nature, Charity, and Delight in doing good, and in 


communicating all He knew, exceeded that Breeding : 
His Stile in all his Writings ſeems harſh and ſometimes 
obſcure ; which is not wholly to be imputed to the abſtruſe 
Subjects of which He commonly treated, out of the 
Paths trod by other Men; but to a little undervaluing 
the . a Stile, and too much Propenſity to the 
Language of Antiquity ; but in his Converſation He was 
the moſt clear Diſcourſer, and had the beſt Faculty in 
making hard Things eaſy, and preſenting: them to the 
Underitanding, of any Man that hath been known. Mr. 


Hyde was wont to ſay, that He valued himſelf upon 


nothing 


(17) 
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nothing more than upon having had Mr. Seldex's Ac- 
quaintance from the Time He was very young; and 
held it with great Delight as long as They were ſuffered 
to continue together in London; and He was very much 


troubled always when He him blamed, cenſured, 
and reproached, for ſtaying in London, and in the Par- 
lament, after They were in Rebellion, and in the worſt 
Times, which his Age obliged him to do; and how 
wicked ſoever the Actions were, which were every Day 
done, He was confident He had not given his Conſent 
to them; but would have hindered them if He could, 
with his own Safety, to which He was always enough 
indulgent. If He had ſome Infirmities with other Men, 
They were weighed down with wonderful and prodigious 
Abilities and Excellencies in the other Scale. 
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CHARLES CoTTON was a Gentleman born to a com- o. Cot- 


petent Fortune, and fo qualified in his Perſon, and Edu- wa. 


cation, that for many Years He continued the greateſt 
Ornament of the Town, in the Eſteem of thoſe who had 
been beſt bred : His natural Parts were very his 
Wit flowing in all the Parts of Converſation ; the Super- 


ſtructure of Learning not raiſed to a conſiderable Height, 


but having paſſed ſome Years in Cambridge, and then in 
France, and converſing always with learned Men, his 
Expreſſions were ever proper, and ſignificant, and gave 
great Luſtre to his Diſcourſe, upon any Argument; ſo 
that He was thought by thoſe who were not intimate 
with him, to have been much better acquainted- with 
Books than He was. He had all thoſe Qualities which 
in Youth raiſe Men to the Reputation of being fine 
Gentlemen; ſuch a Pleaſantneſs and Gaiety of Humour, 
ſuch a Sweetneſs and Gentleneſs of Nature, and ſuch a 
Civility and Delightfulneſs in Converſation, that no Man 
in the Court, or out of it, appeared a more accompliſhed 
Perſon; all theſe extraordinary Qualifications being ſup- 
— by as extraordinary a Clearneſs of Courage, and 

earleſſneſs of Spirit, of which He gave too often Ma- 
nifeſtation. Some unhappy Suits in Law, and Waſte of 
his Fortune in thoſe Suits, made ſome Impreſſion upon 
his Mind; which being improved by domeſtick Afflic- 
tions, and thoſe Indulgences to himſelf, which naturally 
attend thoſe Afflictions, rendered his Age leſs reverenced, 
than his Youth had been; and gave his beſt Friends 
Cauſe to have wiſhed, that He had not lived fo = 
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Joan Vavocran was then a Student of the Law in the 
Inner Temple, but at that Time indulged more to the 
politer Learning; and was in Truth a Man of great Parts 
of Nature, and very well adorned by Arts and Books; 
and ſo much cheriſned by Mr. Selden, that He grew to 
be of entire Truſt and Friendſhip with him, and to that 
owed the beſt Part of his Reputation; for He was of ſo 
magiſterial and ſupercilious a Humour, ſo proud and in- 
ſolent a Behaviour, that all Mr. Selden's Inſtructions, and 
Authority, and Example, could not file off that _ 
neſs. of his Nature, fo as to make him very gra 
He looked moſt into thoſe Parts of the Law, which diſ- 
poſed him to leaſt Reverence to the Crown, and moſt, to 
ar Authority; yet without Inclination to any Change 
in Government; and therefore, before the Beginning of 
the Civil War, and when He clearly diſcerned the Ap- 
— to it in Parliament, (of which He was a Mem- 
r) He withdrew himſelf into the Faſtneſſes of his own 
Country, North Wales, where He enjoyed a ſecure, and 
as near an innocent Life, as the Iniquity of that Time 
would permit ; and upon the Return of King Charles the 
Second, He 1 under the Character of a Man, who 
had preſerved his Loyalty entire, and was eſteemed ac- 
cordingly by all that Party. | 41 
His Friend Mr. Hyde, who was then become Lord 
High Chancellor of England, renewed his old Kindneſs 
and\Friendſhip towards him, and was deſirous to gratify 
kim all the Ways He could, and earneſtly preſſed him to 
put on his Gown again, and take upon him the Office of 
a Judge; but He excuſed himſelf upon his long Diſcon- 


tinuance (having not worn his Gown, and wholly diſconti- 


nued the Profeſſion from the Year 1640, full twenty Years) 
and upon his Age, and expreſsly refuſed to receive an 

Promotion; but continued all the Profeſſions of Reſpect 
and Gratitude imaginable to the Chancellor, till it was in 
his Power to maniteſt the contrary, to his Prejudice, which 
He did with Circumſtances very uncommendable. - | 
Six Kenelm Digby was a Perſon very eminent and noto-(15) 
rious throughout the whole Courſe of his Life, from his 
Cradle to his Grave; of an ancient Family and noble Ex- 
traction ; and inherited a fair and plentiful Fortune, not- 
withſtanding the Attainder of his Father. He was a Man 
of a very extraordinary Perſon and Preſence, which drew 
the Eyes of all Men upon him, which were more fixed by 
WF a wonder: 
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a wonderful | Behaviour, a flowing Courteſy. and 
Civility, and ſuch a Volubility of Language, as ſurprized, 
and — and though in another Man it might have 
ap to have ſomewhat of Affectation, it was mar- 
vellous graceful in him, ang ſeemed natural to his Size, 
and Mould of his Perſon, to the Gravity of his Motion, 
and the Tune of his Voice and Delivery. He had a fair 
Reputation in Arms, of which He gave an early Teſti- 
mony in his Youth, in ſome Encounters in Spain, and 
Italy, and afterwards in an Action in the Mediterranean 
Sea, where He had the Command of a Squadron of 
Ships of War, ſet out at his own Charge under the King's 
Commiſſion with which, upon an Injury received, or ap- 


prehended from the Venetians, He encountered their whole 


Fleet, killed many of their Men, and ſunk one of their 
Galeaſſes; which in that drowſy and unactive Time, was 
looked upon with a general Eſtimation, though the Crown 
diſavowed it. In a Word, He had all the Advantages that 
Nature, and Art, and an excellent Education could give 
him, which, with a great Confidence and Preſentneſs of 
Mind, buoyed him up againſt all thoſe Prejudices, and 


Diſadvantages, (as the Attainder, and Execution of | his 


Father, for a Crime of the higheſt Nature; his own Mar- 
riage with a Lady, though of an extraordinary Beauty, of 
as extraordinary a Fame; his changing, and re-changing 
his Religion; and ſome perſonal Vices, and Licences in 
his Life) which would have ſuppreſſed and ſunk any other 
Man, but never clouded or eclipſed him, from appearing 
in the beſt Places, and the beſt Company, and with the 
beſt Eſtimation and Satisfaction. 1 


THoMas May was the eldeſt Son of his Father, 1 . May, 


Knight, and born to a Fortune, if his Father had not 
ſpent it; ſo that He had only an Annuity left him, not 
proportionable to a liberal Education; yet ſince his For- 
tune could not raiſe his Mind, He brought his Mind 
down to his Fortune, by a great Modeſty and Humili 
in his Nature, which was not affected, but very we 
became an Imperfection in his Speech, which was a great 
Mortification to him, and kept him from entering upon 
any Diſcourſe but in' the Company of his very Friends. 
His Parts of Nature, and Art were very good, as ap- 
pears by his Tranſlation of Lucan (none of the eaſieſt 
Work of that Kind) and more by his Supplement to La- 
car, which being entirely his own, for the — 
Wit, 
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of the bel: Epic Prone fn th; pie Langage, — 
| ic Poems in | He writ 
ſome other commendable Pieces, of the Reign of ſome 
of our Kings; He was cheriſhed by many Perſons of Ho- 
nour, and very acceptable in all Places; yet (to ſhew that 
Pride and Envy have their Influences upon the narroweſt 
Minds, and which have the greateſt Semblance of Humi- 
lity) though He had received much Countenance, and a 
very conſiderable Donative from the King; upon his Ma- 
zeſty's refuſing to give him a ſmall Penſion, which He had 

ed and promiſed to another very ingenious Perſon, 
whoſe Qualities He thought inferior to his own, He fell 
from his Duty, and all his former Friends; and proſti- 
tuted himſelf to the vile Office of celebrating the infa- 
mous Acts of thoſe who were in Rebellion againſt the 
King; which He did ſo meanly, that He ſeemed to all 
Men to have loſt his Wits, when He left his Honeſty ; 


and ſo ſhortly after, died miſerable and neglected; and (15) 


deſerves to be forgotten. 
Tuomas Cak Ew was a younger Brother of a good Fa- 
ily, and of excellent Parts, and had ſpent many Years 
of his Youth in France, and [taly; and returning from 
Travel, followed the Court ; which the Modeſty of that 
Time diſpoſed Men to do ſome Time, before They pre- 
tended to be of it; and He was very much eſteemed by 
the moſt eminent Perſons in the Court, and well looked 
upon by the King himſelf, ſome Years, before He could 
obtain to be Sewer to the King; and when the King 
conferred that Place upon him, it was not without the 
Regret even of the whole Scotch Nation, which united 
themſelves in recommending another Gentleman to it; 
of ſo great Value were thoſe Relations held in that Age, 
when Majeſty was beheld with the Reverence it ought to 
be. He was a Perſon of a pleaſant and facetious Wit, 
and made many Poems (eſpecially in the amorous Way) 
which for the Sharpneſs of the Fancy, and the Elegancy 
of the Language, in which that Fancy was ſpread, were 
at leaſt equal, if not ſuperior to any of that Time: But 
his Glory was, that after fifty Years of his Life, ſpent 
with leſs Severity or Exactneſs than it ought to have been, 
He died with the greateſt Remorſe for that Licence, and 
with. the greateſt Manifeſtation of Chriſtianity, that his 
beſt Friends could deſire, 
AMoNG 
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lie) came afterwards to his Poſſeſſion. His Education Was 
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| Amon theſe Perſons Mr. Hyde's uſual Time of Con- 
verſation was ſpent, till He grew more retired to his 
more” ſerious Studies, and never diſcontinued his Ac- 
quaihtance with any of them, though He ſpent leſs Time 
in their Company; only upon Mr. Seiden He looked with 
ſo much Affection and Reverence, that He always thought 


himſelf beſt, when He was with him; but He had then 


another Conjunction and Communication, that He took 
ſo much Delight in, that He embraced it in the Time of 
his greateſt Buſineſs and Practice, and would ſuffer no 
other Pretence, or Obligation to withdraw him from that 
Familiarity and Friendſhip; and took frequent Occaſions 
to mention their Names with great Pleaſure; being often 
heard to ſay, that if He had any Thing good in him, 
in his Humour, or in his Manners, He owed it to the 
Example, and the Information He had received in, and 
from that Company, with moſt of whom He had an 
« entire Friendſhip :”* And They were in Truth, in their 
ſeveral Qualifications, Men of more than ordinary Emi- 
nence, before They attained the great Preferments many 
of them lived to enjoy : The Perſons were, Sir Lucius Ca- 
rey, eldeſt Son to the Lord Viſcount Falkland, Lord De- 


Charafers of 
Mr. Hyde: 
more intimate 
Friends, 


puty of Ireland; Sir Francis Wenman of Oxfordſhire; Sid. 


ney Godolphin of Godolphin in Cornwall ; Edmund Waller of 
Bectonsfield; Dr. Gilbert Sheldon; Dr. George Morley; Dr. 
John Earles; Mr. Jobn Hales of Eton; and Mr. William 
Chillingworth. xt" 203 


Wirn Sir Lucius Carey He had a moſt entire 'Friend- of Sir Luci- 
ſhip without Reſerve, from his Age of twenty Tears, to * C. 


the Hour of his Death, near twenty Years after; upon 
which there will de Occaſion to enlarge when We come to 
ſpeak of that Time, and often before, and therefore We 
al ſay no more of him in this Place, than to ſhew his 
Condition, and ifications, which were the firſt In- 


gredients into that Friendſhip, which was afterwards cul- 


tivated, and improved by a conſtant Converſation and 
Familiarity, and by many Accidents which contributed 
thereto. He had the Advantage of a noble Extraction, 
and of being born his Father's eldeſt Son, when 
was a greater Fortune in Proſpect to be inherited ( Heſich 
what He might reaſonably expect by his Mother) than 


equal to his Birth, at leaſt in the Care, if not in the CH- 
mate; for his Father being Deputy of Feland, before He 
was 


| TRIPS of el 
was of Age fit to be ſent abroad, his Breeding was in the 
Court, and in the Univerſity of Dublin; but under the 
Care, Vigilance, and Direction of ſuch Governors and 
Tutors, that He learned all thoſe Exerciſes and Lan- 
guages, better than moſt Men do in more celebrated 
Places; inſomuch as when He came into England, which 
was when He was about the Age of eighteen Years, He 
was not only Maſter of the Latin Tongue, and had read 
all the Poets, and other of the beſt Authors with notable 
Judgment for that Age, but He underſtood, and ſpake, 
and writ French, as if He had ſpent many Tears in 
France. | 
Hz had another Advantage, which was a great Orna- 
ment to the reſt, that was, a good, a plentiful Eſtate, of 
which He had the early Poſſeſſion. His Mother was the 
ſole Daughter and Heir of the Lord Chief Baron Tanfield, 
who having given a fair Portion with his Daughter in 
Marriage, had kept himſelf free to diſpoſe of his Land, 
and his other Eſtate, in ſuch Manner as He ſhould think 
fit; and He ſettled it in ſuch Manner upon his Grand- 
ſon Sir Lucius Carey, without taking Notice of his Father, 
or Mother, that upon his Grandmother's Death, which 
fell out about the Time that He was nineteen Years of 
Age, all the Land, with two very good Houſes very well 
furniſhed (worth above {2000 per Annum) in a moſt plea- 
ſant Country, and the two moſt pleaſant Places in that 
Country, with a very plentiful perſonal Eſtate, fell into 
his Hands and Poſſeſſion, and to his entire Diſpoſal. 
W1rTH theſe Advantages, He had one great Diſadvan- 
tage (which in the firſt Entrance into the World is at- 
tended with too much Prejudice) in his Perſon and Pre- 
ſence, which was in no Degree attractive or promiſing : 
His Stature was low, and ſmaller than moſt Men; his 
Motion not graceful; and his Aſpect ſo far from inviting, 
that it had ſomewhat in it of Simplicity; and his Voice 
the worſt of the three, and ſo untuned, that inſtead of 
reconciling, it offended the Ear, ſo that Nobody would 
have expected Muſick from that Tongue; and ſure no 
Man was leſs beholden to Nature for its Recommenda- 
tion into. the World; but then no Man ſooner, or more 
diſappointed this general and cuſtomary Prejudice; that 
little Perſon and ſmall Stature was quickly found to con- 
tain a great Heart, a Courage fo keen, and a Nature fo 
fearleſs, that no Compoſition of the ſtrongeſt Limbs, and 


moſt 
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Fortune, by bringing no Portion to him, He o 
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moſt harmonious and proportioned Preſence and Strength, 


eyer more diſpoſed any Man. to the greateſt Enterprize ; 
it being his greateſt Weakneſs to be too ſolicitous for ſuch 
Adventures; and that untuned Tongue and Voice, eaſily 
diſcovered itſelf to be ſupplied, and governed, by a Mind 
and Underſtanding ſo excellent, that the Wit and Weight 
of all He ſaid, carried another Kind of Luſtre, and Admi- 
ration in it, and even another Kind of Acceptation from 
the Perſons preſent, than any Ornament of Delivery could 
reaſonably promiſe itſelf, or is uſually attended with; and 
his Diſpoſition and Nature was fo gentle and obliging, ſo 
much delighted in Courteſy, Kindneſs, and Generoſity, 
that all Mankind could not but admire, and love him. 
Ix a ſhort Time after He had Poſſeſſion of the Eſtate 
his Grandfather had left him, and before He was of Age, 
He committed a Fault againſt his Father, in marrying a 
young Lady, whom He paſſionately loved, without any 
conſiderable Portion, which exceedingly offended him.; 
and diſappointed all his reaſonable Hopes and Expecta- 
tion, of redeeming and repairing his own broken For- 
tune, and deſperate Hopes in Court, by ſome advant- 


' ageous Marriage of his Son; about which He had then 
ſome probable Treaty. Sir Lucius Carey was very con- 


ſcious to himſelf of his Offence and Tranſgreſſion, and 
the Conſequence of it, which though He could not re- 
pent, having married a Lady of a moſt extraordinary Wit, 
and Judgment, and of the moſt ſignal Virtue, and exem- 
plary Life, that the Age produced, and who, t 
him many hopeful Children, in which He took great De- 
light; yet He confeſſed it, with the moſt ſincere and du- 
tiful Applications to his Father for his Pardon, that could 
be made; and for the Prejudice He had brought 2 his 

ered to 
repair it, by reſigning his whole Eſtate to his Diſpoſal, 
and to rely wholly upon his Kindneſs for his own Main- 
tenance and Support; and to that Purpoſe, He had 
cauſed Conveyances to be drawn by Council, which He 
brought ready engroſſed to his Father, and was willing 
to ſeal, and execute them, that They might be valid; 
but his Father's Paſſion and Indignation fo far 8 
him (though He was a Gentleman of excellent Parts,) 
that He refuſed any Reconciliation, and rejected all the 
Offers that were made him of the Eſtate; ſo that his Son 
remained ſtill in the Poſſeſſion of his Eſtate n 15 
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Will ; for which He found great Reaſon afterwards to re- 
Joice; but He was for the preſent, ſo much afflicted with 
his Father's Diſpleaſure, that He tranſported himſelf and 
his Wife into Holland, reſolving to buy ſome military 
Command, and to ſpend the Remainder of his Life in 
that Profeſſion ; but being diſappointed in the Treaty He 
expected; and finding no Opportunity to accommodate 
himſelf with ſuch a Command, He returned again into 
England, reſolving to retire to a Country Life, and to his 
Books; that ſince He was not like to improve himſelf in 
Arms, He might advance in Letters. un 
In this Reſolution He was fo ſevere (as He was always 
naturally very intent upon what He was inclined to) that 
He declared, He would not ſee London in many Years, 
which was the Place He loved of all the World; and that 
in his Studies, He would firſt apply himſelf to the Greek, 
and purſue it without Intermiſſion, till He ſhould attain 
to the full Underſtanding of that Tongue; and it is hardly 
to be credited, what Induſtry He uſed, and what Succeſs 
attended that Induſtry ; for though his Father's Death, 
by an unhappy Accident, made his Repair to London ab- 
folutely neceſſary, in fewer Years, than He had propoſed 
for his Abſence; yet He had firft made himſelf Maſter of 
the Greek Tongue (in the Latin He was very well verſed 
before) and had read not only the Greek Hiſtorians, but 
Homer likewiſe, and ſuch of the Poets as were worthy to 
be peruſed. 

-— Proven his Father's Death brought no other Conve- 
nience to him, but a Title to redeem an Eſtate, mortgaged 
for as much as it was worth, and for which He was com- 
pelled to ſell a finer Seat of his own; yet it impoſed a Bur- 
then upon him, of the Title of a Viſcount, and an Increaſe 
of Expenſe, in which He was not in his Nature too pro- 
vident, or reſtrained ; having naturally fuch a Genero- 
ſity and Bounty in him, that He ſeemed to have his 
Eſtate in Truſt, for all worthy Perſons, who ſtood in want 
of Supplies and Encouragement, as Ben. Johnſon, and 
many ethers of that Time, whoſe Fortunes-required,” and 
whole Spirits made them ſuperior to, ordinary Obligations; 
which yet They were contented to receive from Him, be- 
cauſe his Bounties were ſo generouſly diſtributed, and fo 
much without Vanity and Oftentation, that except from 
thoſe few Perſons, from whom He ſometimes received 
the Characters of fit Objects for his Benefits, a 
e 
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(22) He intruſted, for the more ſecret deriving them to them, 


He did all He could, that the Perſons themſelves who 
received them, ſhould not know from what Fountain 
They flowed ; and when that could not be concealed, He 
ſuſtained any Acknowledgment from the Perſons obliged, 
with ſo much Trouble, and Baſhfulneſs, that They might 
well perceive, that He was even aſhamed of the little 
_ had given, and to, receive ſo large a Recompence 
or it. 

As ſoon as He had finiſhed all thoſe Tranſactions, 
which the Death of his Father had made neceſſary to be 
done, He retired again to his Country Life, and to his 
ſevere Courſe of Study, which was very delightful to him, 
as ſoon as He was engaged in it; but He was wont to 
ſay, that He never found Reluctancy in any Thing He 
reſolved to do, but in his quitting London, and departin 
from the Converſation of thoſe He enjoyed there; which 
was in ſome Degree preſerved, and continued by frequent 
Letters, and often Viſits, which were made by his Friends 
from thence, whilſt He continued wedded to the Coun- 
try; and which were fo grateful to him, that during their 
Stay with him, He looked upon no Book, except their 


very Converſation made an Appeal to ſome Book; and 


truly his whole Converſation was one continued Convi- 
vium Philoſephicum, or Convivium T heologicum, enlivened, 
and refreſhed with all the Facetiouſneſs of Wit, and 
Good-Humour, and Pleaſantneſs of Diſcourſe, which 
made the Gravity of the Argument itſelf (whatever it 
was) very delectable. His Houſe where He uſually re- 
ſided (Tew, or Burford in Oxfordſhire) being within ten 
or twelve Miles of the Univerſity, looked like the Uni- 
verſity itſelf, by the Company that was always found 
there. There were Dr. Sheldon, Dr. Morley, Dr. Ham- 
mond, Dr. Earles, Mr. Chillingworth, and indeed all Men 
of eminent Parts and Faculties in Oxferd, beſides thoſe 
who reſorted thither from London; who all found their 
Lodgings there, as ready as in the Colleges, nor did the 
Lord ot the Houſe know of their coming, or going, nor 
who were in his Houſe, till He came to Dinner, or 
Supper, where all ſtill met; otherwiſe, there was no 
troubleſome Ceremony, or Conſtraint to forbid Men to 
come to the Houſe, or to make them weary of ſtaying 
there; ſo that many came thither to ſtudy in a better Air, 
finding all the Books They could deſire, in his Library, 
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and all the Perſons together, whoſe Company They could 
with, and not find, in any other Society, Here Mr. Chil- 
lingworth wrote, and formed, and modelled his excellent 
Book againſt the learned Jeſuit Mr. NVott, after frequent 
Debates upon. the moſt important Particulars; in many 
of which, He ſuffered himſelf to be over-ruled by the 
Judgment of his Friends, though in others He ſtill ad- 
hered to his own Fancy, which was ſceptical enough, 
even in the higheſt Points. Fl. ir 

. .In this happy and delightful Converſation, and Re- 
ſtraint, He remained in the Country many Years ; and 
until He had made ſo prodigious a Progreſs in Learning, 
that there were very few claſſick Authors in the Greek, or x 
Latin Tongue, that He had not read with great Exact- | 
neſs; He had read all the Greek, and Latin Fathers ; all 
the moſt allowed and authentick eccleſiaſtical Writers ; 
and all the Councils, with wonderſul Care, and Obſerva- 
tion; for in Religion He thought too careful, and too 
curious an Enquiry could not be made, amongſt thoſe, 
whoſe Purity was not queſtioned, and whoſe Authority 
was conſtantly, and confidently urged, by Men who were 
furtheſt from being of one Mind; amongſt themſelves, 
and for the mutual Support of their ſeveral Opinions, in 
which They moſt contradicted each other; and in all thoſe 
Controverſies, He had ſo diſpaſſioned a Conſideration, ſuch 

a Candour in his Nature, and fo profound a Charity in his(:3) 
Conſcience, that in thoſe Points, in which He was in his 
own Judgment moſt clear, He never thought the worſe, 

or in any Degree declined the Familiarity, of thoſe who 
were of another Mind; which, without Queſtion, is an 
excellent Temper for the Propagation, and Advance- 
.ment of Chriſtianity. With theſe great Advantages of 
Induſtry, He had a Memory retentive of all that He had 
ever read, and an Underſtanding and Judgment to ap- 
ply it ſeaſonably and appoſitely, with the moſt Dexterity 
and Addreſs, and the leaſt Pedantry and Affectation, that 
ever Man, who knew ſo much, was poſſeſſed with, of 
what Quality ſoever: It is not a trivial Evidence of his 
Learning, his Wit, and his Candour, that may be found 

in that Diſcourſe. of his, againſt. the Infallibility of the 
Church of Rome, publiſhed ſince his Death, and from a 
Copy under his own Hand, though not prepared and di- 
plied by him for the Preſs, and to which He would 


ve given ſome Caſtigations. ., 
| 6 _ 
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Bur all his Parts, Abilities, and Faculties, by Art 


and Induſtry, were not to be valued, or mentioned, in 


Compariſon of his moſt accompliſhed Mind and Man- 
ners; his Gentleneſs, and Affability was ſo tranſcendent, 
and obliging, that it drew Reverence, and ſome Kind of 
Compliance from the rougheſt, and moſt unpoliſhed, and 
ſtubborn Conſtitutions ; and made them of another Tem- 
per in Debate, in his Preſence, than They were in other 
Places: He was in his Nature fo ſevere a Lover of 
Juſtice, and ſo preciſe a Lover of Truth, that He was 
ſuperior to all poſſible Temptations for the Violation of 
either; indeed fo rigid an Exacter of Perfection, in all 
thoſe Things which ſeemed bur to border upon either of 
them, and by the common Practice of Men were not 
thought to border upon either, that many who knew 
him very well, and loved, and admired his Virtue (as 
all who did know him muſt love, and admire it) did 
believe, that He was -of a Temper and Compoſition, 
fitter to live in Republics Platonis, than in Fæce Romuli; 
but this Rigidneſs was only exerciſed towards himſelf 
towards his Friend's Infirmities no Man was more in- 


dulgent. In his Converſation, which was the moſt chear- 


ful and pleaſant that can be imagined, though He was 
young (tor all I have yet ſpoken of him doth not exceed 
his Age of twenty-five or twenty-ſix Years) and of great 
Gaiety in his Humour, with a flowing Delightfulneſs 
of Language, He had ſo chaſte a Tongue, and Ear, 
that there was never known a profane, or looſe Word 
to fall from him, nor in Truth in his Company ; the 
Integrity, and Cleanlineſs of the Wit of that Time, not 
exerciſing itſelf in that Licence, before Perſons for whom 
They had any Eſteem. 
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Six Francis Wenmen would not look upon himſelf un- of 5i- Fran- 


der any other Character, than that of a Country Gentle. * Weaman, 


man; though no Man of his Quality in England was 
more eſteemed in Court. He was of a noble Extrac- 
tion, and of an ancient Family in Oxforaſtire, where 
He was poſſeſſed of a competent Eſtate ; but his Repu- 
tation of Wiſdom, and Integrity, gave him an Intereſt 
and Credit in that Country, -much above his Fortune'; 
and no Man had more Eſteem in it, or Power over it. 
He was a Neighbour to the Lord Falkland, and in ſo 
entire Friendſhip and Confidence with him, that He had 
great Authority in che Society of all-his Friends, and 

| O 2 Acquain- 
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Acquaintance. He was a Man of a great Sharpneſs of 
e of a dard Ti dt Ro Man 
better underſtood the Affections and Temper of the 
Kingdom, or indeed the Nature of the Nation, or diſ- 
cerned farther the Conſequence of Counſels, and with 
what Succeſs They were like to be attended. He was 
a very good Latin Scholar, but his Ratiocination was 
above his Learning; and the Sharpneſs of his Wit in- 15 
comparable: He was equal to the greateſt Truſt and(z4) IR 

Employment, if He had been ambitious of it, or foh- A 
citous for it; but his Want of Health produced a Kind 3 
of Lazineſs of Mind, which diſinclined him to Buſineſs, 4 
and He died a little before the general Troubles of the [ 
Kingdom, which He foreſaw with wonderful Concern, 


and when many wiſe Men were. weary of living ſo long. 
of Mr. Sid-,,, SIDNEY GODOLPHIN was a younger Brother of Godol- 
_— pbin, but by the Proviſion left by his Father, and by the 
Death of a younger Brother, liberally ſupplied for a very 
| good Education, and for a chearful Subſiſtence, in any 
Courſe of Life He propoſed to himſelf. There was never 
ſo great a Mind and Spirit contained in fo little Room; 
ſo large an Underſtanding, and fo unreſtrained a Fancy, 
in ſo. very ſmall a Body; ſo that the Lord Faltland uſed |} 
to ſay merrily, that He thought it was a great Ingredient 
into his Friendſhip for Mr. Godolphin, that He was pleaſed 
to be found in his Company, where He was the pro- 
perer Man; and it may be, the very Remarkableneſs 
of his little Perſon, made the Sharpneſs of his Wit, and 
the compoſed Quickneſs of his Judgment and Under- 
ſtanding, the more notable. He had ſpent ſome Years 
in France, and in the Low-Countries, and accompanied 
the Earl of Leiceſter in his Ambaſſage into Denmark, 
before. He reſolved to be quiet, and attend ſome Pro- 
motion in the Court; where his excellent Diſpoſition 
and Manners, and extraordinary Qualifications, made 
him very acceptable. Though every Body loved his 
Company very well, yet He loved very much to be 
alone, being in his Conſtitution inclined ſomewhat to 
Melancholy, and to Retirement amongſt his Books; and 
was ſo far from being active, that He was contented to 
be reproached by his Friends with Lazineſs; and was 
of ſo nice and tender a Compoſition, that a little Rain 
or Wind would diſorder him, and divert him from any 
ſhort Journey, He had moſt willingly propoſed to = 
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ſelf; inſomuch, as when He rid abroad with thoſe in 
whoſe Company He moſt delighted, if the Wind chanced 
to be in his Face, he would (after a little pleaſant mur- 
muring) ſuddenly turn his Horſe, and go Home: Yet 
the Civil Wer no ſooner began (the firſt Approaches to- 
wards which He diſcovered as ſoon as any Man, by the 
Proceedings in Parliament, where He was a Member, 
and oppoſed with great Indignation) than He put him» 
ſelf into the firſt Troops: which were raiſed in the Weſt 
for the King; and bore the Uneaſineſs and Fatigue of 
Winter Marches, with an exemplar Courage and Ala- 
crity; until by too brave a Purſuit of the Enemy, into 
an obſcure Village in Devonſhire, He was ſhot with A Muſ- 
ket; with which (without ſaying any Word more, than, 
Oh God, I am hurt) He fell dead from his Horſe; to the 
exceſlive Grief of his Friends, who were all that knew 
him; and the irreparable Damage of the Public. 

Epmund WALLER was born to a very fair Eſtate, c. ra- 
by the Parſimony, or Frugality, of a wiſe Father and f. 1 
Mother; and He thought it ſo commendable an Ad- 
vantage, that He reſolved to improve it with his ut- 
moſt Care, upon which in his Nature He was too much 
intent; and in Order to that, He was ſo much reſerved 
and retired, that He was ſcarce ever heard of, till by 
his Addreſs and Dexterity He had gotten a very rich 
Wife in the City, againſt all the Recommendation, and 
Countenance, and Authority of the Court, which was 
thoroughly engaged on the Behalf of Mr. Crofts ; and 
which uſed to be ſucceſsful in that Age, againſt any Op- 
poſition. He had the good Fortune to have an Alliance 
and Friendſhip with Dr. Morley, who had aſſiſted, and 
inſtructed him in the reading many good Books, to which 
his natural Parts and Promptitude inciined him, eſpeci- 

z5)ally the Poets; and at the Age when other Men uſed to 
give over writing Verſes (for He was near thirty Years 
of Age, Bri: firſt engaged himſelf in that Exereiſe, 
at leaſt, that He was known to do ſo) He ſurprzed the 
Town with two or three Pieces of that Kind; as if a 
tenth Muſe had been newly born, to cheriſh drooping 
Poetry. The Doctor at that Time brought him into 
that Company, which was moſt celebrated for good Con- 
verſation; where He was received, and eſteemed, with 
great Applauſe, and Reſpect. He, was a' very pleaſant 
Diſcourler, in Earneſt, and in Jeſt, and therefore very 
C 3 grate- 
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grateful to all Kind of Company, where He was not the 
leſs eſteemed for being very rich. Er. wr 
Hz had been even nurſed in Parliaments, where He 
ſat when He was very young; and ſo when They were 
reſumed again (after a long Intermiſſion) He appeared 
in thoſe Aſſemblies with great Advantage ; having a 
eful Way of ſpeaking, and by thinking much upon 
veral Arguments (which his Temper and Complexion, 
that had much of Melancholic, inclined him to) He 
ſeemed often to ſpeak upon the ſudden, when the Occa- 
ſion had only adminiſtred the Opportunity of ſaying, 


what He had thoroughly conſidered, which gave a great 
Luſtre to all He ſaid; which yet was rather of Delight, 


than Weight. There needs no more be ſaid to extol the 
Excellence and Power of his Wit, and Pleaſantneſs of 
his Converſation, than that it was of Magnitude enough, 
to cover a World of very great Faults; that is, ſo to 
cover them, that They were not taken Notice of to his 
Reproach ; viz. a Narrowneſs in his Nature to the loweſt 
Degree; an Abjectneſs, and Want of Courage to ſupport 
him in any virtuous Undertaking ; an Inſinuation, and 
ſervile Flattery to the Height, the vaineſt, and moſt im- 
perious Nature could be contented with; that it pre- 
jerved and won his Life from thoſe, who were moſt re- 
ſolved to take it; and in an Occaſion in which He ought 
to have been ambitious to have loſt it; and then pre- 
ſerved him again, from the Reproach and Contempt that 
was due to him, for ſo preſerving it, and for vindica- 
ting it at ſuch a Price; that it had Power to reconcile 
him to thoſe, whom He had moſt offended and pro- 
voked ; and continued to his Age with that rare Feli- 
city, that his Company was acceptable, where his Spirit 
was odious ; and He was at leaſt pitied, where He was 
moſt deteſted. 
Or Doctor Sheldon there needs no more be ſaid in this 
Place, than that his Learning, and Gravity, and Pru- 
dence, had in that Time raiſed him to ſuch a Reputation, 
when He was Chaplain in the Houſe to the Lord Keeper 
Coventry (who exceedingly eſteemed him, and uſed his 
Service not only in all Matters relating to the Church, 
but in many other Buſineſſes of Importance, and in which 
that great, and good Lord was nearly concerned) and 
when He was afterwards Warden of A!! Sculs College in 
Oxford, that He then was looked upon, as very equal to 
any 
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any Preferment the Church could yield, or hath ſince 


yielded unto him; and: Sit: Francis Wenman would often 


ſay, when the Doctor reſorted to the Converſation at the 
Lord Falkland's Houſe, as He po, naw. that (Dr. 
« Sheldon was born, and bred to be Archbiſhop of Can. 
* 01226 Dan tn, 0 
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Docrox Morley was 2 Gentleman of very eminent Of Dr. Mer- 


Parts in all polite Learning; of great Wit, and Ready: . 


neſs, and Subtilty in Diſputation; and of remarkable 
Temper, and Prudence in Converſation, which rendered 
him moſt grateful-in all the beft Company. He was then 
Chaplain in the Houſe, and to the Family, of the Lord 
and Lady Carnarvon, which needed. a wiſe, and a' wary 
Director. From ſome academick Conteſts He had been 
engaged in, during his living in Chriſt Church in Ox 

(:6) where: He was always of the firſt Eminency, He h 
by the natural Faction and Animoſity of thoſe Diſputes, 
fallen under the Reproach of holding ſome Opinions, 
which were not then- grateful to thoſe Churchmen,' who 
had the greateſt Power in eccleſiaſtical Promotions; and 
ſome ſharp Anſwers and Replies, He uſed to make in 


accidental Diſcourſes, and which in Truth were made for 


Mirth and Pleaſantneſs Sake (as He was of the higheſt 
Facetiouſneſs) were reported, and ſpread abroad to bs 
Prejudice; as being once aſked by a grave Country Gen- 
tleman (who was deſirous to be inſtructed what their 
Tenets and Opinions were) © what the Arminians held,“ 
He pleaſantly anſwered, that They held all the beft Biſbop- 
ricks and Deaneries in England; which was quickly re- 
ported abroad, as Mr. Morley's Definition of the Arminian 
Tenets. * 
SucH, and the like harmleſs and jocular Sayings, upon 
many accidental Occaſions, had wrought upon the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, Laud, (who lived to change his 
Mind, and to have a juſt Eſteem of him) to entertain 
ſome Prejudice towards him; and the Reſpect which-was 
paid him by many eminent Perſons, as Jobn Hampden, 
Arthur Goodwin, and others, who were not thought 
Friends to the Proſperity the Church was in, made'6thets 
apprehend that He was not enough zealous for it: But 
that Diſaffection, and Virulency (which few Men fad 
then owned and diſcovered) no ſooner appeared, in thoſe, 
and other Men, but Dr. Morley made Haſte as publickl 
to oppoſe them, both in private, and in publick: hs 
C 4 
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had the more Effect to the Benefit of the Church, by 
his being a Perſon above all poſſible Reproach, and 
known, and valued by more Perſons of Honour than 
moſt of the Clergy were; and being not only without the 
Envy. of any Preferment, but under the Advantage of a 
dliſcountenanced Perſon: And as He was afterwards the 
late King's Chaplain, and much regarded by him, and 
as long about him, as any of his Chaplains were per- 
mitted to attend him; ſo preſently after his Murder, 
He left the Kingdom, and remained in Baniſhment, till 
King Charles the Second's happy Return. 
& P7- Doe rox Earles was at that Time Chaplain in the 
| 74 5 to the Earl of Pembroke, Lord Chamberlain of his 
ajeſty's Houſhold, and had a Lodging in the Court 
under that Relation: He was a Perſon very notable for 
his Elegance in the Greek, and Latin Tongues; and be- 
ing Fellow of Merton College in Oxford, and having been 
Proctor of the Univerſity, and ſome very witty, and ſharp 
Diſcourſes being publiſhed in Print without his Conſent, 
though known to be his, He grew ſuddenly into a very 
1 Eſteem with all Men; being a Man of great 
tety and Devotion; a moſt eloquent and powerful 
Preacher; . and of a Converſation fo pleaſant and de- 
lightful, fo very innocent, and fo very facetious, that no 
Man's Company was more deſired, and more loved. 
No, Man was more negligent in his Dreſs, and Habit, 
and Mien; no Man more wary, and cultivated, in his 
Behaviour, and Diſcourſe ; inſomuch as He had the 
greater Advantage when He was known, by promiſing 
9 little. before He was known. . He was an excellent 
Poet, both in Latin, Greek, and Engliſh, as appears 
by many Pieces yet abroad; though He ſuppreſſed many 
More himſelf, eſpecially of Engliſu, incomparably good, 
out of an Auſterity to thoſe Sallies of his Youth: :- He 
Was very dear to the Lord Falkland, with whom He ſpent 
W. much Time as He could make his own; and as that 
2 wuld impute the ſpeedy Progreſs He made in the 
rech Tongue, to the Information, and Aſſiſtance He 
had from Mr. Earles, ſo Mr. Earles would frequently 
profeſs, that He had got more uſeful Learning by his 
Eenyerſation at Tew (the Lord Faikland's Houſe) than 
He had at Oxford. In the firſt ſettling of the Prince his 27 
Fafnily, He was made one of his Chaplains; and attend- 
ed on him when He was forced to kave the * 
1 * le 
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He was amongſt the few excellent Men who never had, 
nor ever could have an Enemy, but ſuch a one, who 
was an Enemy to all Learning, and Virtue, and there- 
fore would never make himſelt known. 

Mu. Joun HaLes had been Greek Profeſſor in the 2. 
Univerſity of Oxford; and had borne the greateſt Part of 
the Labour of that excellent Edition and Impreſſion of 
St. Cbryſaſtom's Works, ſet out by Sir Harry Savile; who 
was then Warden of Merton College, when the other was 
Fellow of that Houſe. He was Chaplain in the Houſe 
with Sir Dudley Carleton, Ambaſſador at the Hague in 
Holland, at the Time when the Synod of Dort was held, 
and ſo had Liberty to be preſent at the Conſultations in 
that Aſſembly; and hath left the beſt Memorial behind 
him, of the Ignorance, and Paſſion, and Animoſity, and 
Injuftice of that Convention; of which He often made 
very pleaſant Relations; though at that Time it received 
too much Countenance from England. Being a Perſon of 
the greateſt Eminency for Learning, and other Abilities, 
from which He might have promiſed himſelf any Prefer- 
ment in the Church, He withdrew himſelf from all Pur- 
ſuits of that Kind, into a private Fellowſhip in the Col- 
lege of Eten, where his Friend Sir Harry Savile was Pro- 
voſt; where He lived amongſt his Books, and the moſt 
ſeparated from the World of any Man then living ; 
though He was not in the leaſt Degree inclined to Me- 
lancholy, but on the contrary, of a very open and pleaſant 
Converlation; and therefore was very well pleaſed with 
the Reſort of his Friends to him, who were ſuch as He 
had choſen, and in whoſe Company He delighted, and 
for whoſe Sake He would ſometimes, once in a Year, re- 
tort to London, only to enjoy their chearful Converſation. 

He would never take any Cure of Souls; and was 
ſo great a Contemner of Money, that He was wont to 
ſay, that his Fellowſhip, and the Burſar's Place (which 
tor the Good of the College, He held many Years) was 
worth him fifty Pounds a Year more than He could 
ipend4 and yet, beſides his being very charitable to all 
poor People, even to Liberality, He had made a greater, 
and better Collection of Books, than were to be found 
in any other private Library that I have ſeen; as He 
27) had ſure read more, and carried more about him, in 

his excellent Memory; than any Man I ever knew, my 
Lord Fatktand only excepted, who I thigk ſided gy 
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He had, whether from his natural Temper and Con- 
ſtitution, or from his long Retirement from all Crowds, 
or from his profound Judgment, and diſcerning Spirit, 
contrafted ſome Opinions, which were not received, nor 
by him publiſhed, except in private Diſcourſes; and then 
rather upon Occaſion of Pibute, than of poſitive Opt- 
nion; and He would often ſay, his Opinions He was ſure 
did Him no Harm, but He was far from being confi- 
dent, that They might not do others Harm, who enter- 
tained them, and might entertain other Reſults from 
them, than He did; and therefore He was very reſerved 
in communicating what He thought Himſelf in thoſe 
Points, in which He differed from what was received. 
NoTH1NG troubled him more, than the Brawls which 
were grown from Religion; and He therefore exceed- 
ingly deteſted the Tyranny of the Church of Rome; more 
for their impoſing uncharitably upon the Conſciences of 
other Men, than for the Errors in their own Opinions; 
and would often ſay, that He would renounce the Reli- 
gion of the Church of England to-morrow, if it obliged 
him to believe that any other Chriſtians ſnould be damn- 
ed; and that no Body would conclude another Man to (as) 
be damned, who did not wiſh him ſo. No Man more 
ſtrict and ſevere to himſelf; to other Men ſo charitable 
as to their Opinions, that He thought that other Men 
were more in Fault for their Carriage towards them, 
than the Men themſelves were, who erred; and He 
thought that Pride, and Paſſion, more than Conſcience, 
were the Cauſe of all Separation from each others Com- 
munion; and He frequently ſaid, that that only kept 
the World from agreeing upon ſuch a Liturgy, as might 
bring them into one Communion; all doctrinal Points 
upon which Men differed in their Opinions, being to 
have no Place in any Liturgy. Upon an occaſional Diſ- 
courſe with a Friend, of the frequent, and uncharitable 
Reproaches of Heretick, and Schiſmatick, too lightly 
thrown at each other, amongſt Men who differ in their 
Judgment, He writ a little Diſcourſe of Schiſm, contain- 
ed in leſs than two Sheets of Paper; which being tranſ- 
mitted from Friend to Friend in Writing, was at laſt, 
without any Malice, brought to the View of the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, Dr. Laud, who was a very rigid 
Surveyor of all Things which never ſo little bordered 
upon Schiſm; and thought the Church could not be 
| tOO 
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too vigilant againſt, and jealous of ſuch Incurfions:* © © 
Hs ſent for Mr. Hales, whom, when They had both 
lived in the Univerſity of Oxford, He had known well; 
and told him, that He had in Truth believed him to 
be long ſince dead; and chid him very kindly for hav- 
ing never come to him, having been of his old Ac- 
quaintance; then aſked him, whether He had lately writ 
a ſhort Diſcourſe of Schiſm, and whether He was of that 
Opinion, which that Diſcourſe implied. He told him, 
that He had, for the Satisfaction of a private Friend 
(who was not of his Mind) a Year or two before, writ 
ſuch a ſmall Tract, without any Imagination that it would 
be communicated ; and that He believed it did not con- 
tain any Thing, that was not agreeable to the Judgment 
of the Primitive Fathers ; upon which, the Archbiſhop 
debated with him upon fotne Expreſſions of renens, and 
the moſt ancient Fathers; and concluded with faying, 
that the Time was very apt to ſet new Doctrines on 
Foat, of which the Wits of the Age were too ſuſcepti- 
ble; and that there could not be too much Care raken, 


to preſerve the Peace and Unity of the Church; and 


from thence aſked him of his Condition, and whether 
He wanted- any Thing, and the other anſwering, that 
He had enough, and wanted, or deſired no Addition, 
ſo diſmiſſed him with great Courteſy ; and ſhortly after 
ſent for him again, when there was a Prebendary of 
Windſor fallen, and told him, the King had given him 
the Preterment, becauſe it lay ſo convenient to his Fel- 
lowſhip of Eton; which (though indeed the moſt con- 
venient Preferment that could be thought of for him) 
the Archbiſhop could not without great Difficulty, per- 
ſuade him to accept, and He did accept it rather to pleaſe 
Him, than Himlelf ; becauſe He really believed He had 
enough before. He was one of the leaſt Men in the 
Kingdom ; and one of the greateſt Scholars in Europe. 


Mz. CHILLINGWORTH was of a Stature little ſuperior 0M. Chil- 
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to, Mr. Hales (and it was an Age, in which there were! r. 


many great, and wonderful Men of that Size) and a Man 
of ſo great a Subtilty of Underſtanding, and ſo rare a 
Temper, in Debate; that as it was impoſſible to pro- 
voke him into any Paſſion, ſo it was very difficult to 
keep a Man's ſelf from being a little diſcompoſed by 
his Sharpneſs, and -Quickneſs of Argument, and In- 
ſtances, in which He a rare Facility, and a 1 


2 
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4 den che dien Lever knew. He had ſpent 
all his younger Time in Diſputation; ànd had arrived to 
— t a Maſtery „us He was infetior to no Man in (25) 
Skirmilbes; but He had, with his notable Perfec- 
— in this Exerciſe, contracted ſuch an Irreſolution, and 
Habit of doubting; that by Degrees He grew conſident 
of Nothing, and a Sceptick at leaſt, in the en 
Myſteries of Faith. 1 Mog 
Tuts made him from firſt wavering i in \ Religion, and 
indulging to Scruples, to reconcile himſelf too ſoon, and 
00 eaſily to the Church of Rome; and carrying ſtill 
his on Inquiſitiveneſs about him, without any Reſig- 
nation to their Authority (which is the only Temper can 
make that Church fare of it's Proſelytes) having made 
a Journey to St. Omers, purely to perfect his Converſion, 
by the Converſation of thoſe, who — chi greateſt Name, 
He found as little Satisfaction there ; and — 
a8 much Haſte from them; with a Belief that an entire 
Exemption from Error, was neither inherent in, nor ne- 
ceſſary to any Church: Which occaſioned that War, 
which was carried on by the Jeſuits with ſo great Aſpe- 


rity, and Reproaches againſt him, and in which He de- 


fended himſelf, by ſuch an admirable Eloquence of Lan- 
guage, and clear, and incomparable Power of Reaſon, 
that He not only made them appear unequal Adverſaries, 
but carried the War into their own Quarters ; and made 
the Pope's Infallibility to be as much ſhaken, and de- 


elined by their on Doctors (and as great an Acri- 
mony amongſt themſelves upon that Subject) and to be 
at leaſt as much doubted, as in the Schools of the Re- 
formed or Proteſtant; and forced them ſince, to defend 


and maintain thoſe unhappy Controverſies in Religion, 
wirh Arms and Weapons of another Nature, than were 


uſed, or known in the 3 of Rame, when Bellarmine 
died; and which probably will in Time en the 


very Foundation that ſupports ii. 


Sue A Levity, and Propenſity to change, idicom- 


5 4 monly” attended with great Infirmities in, and no leſs 


5 . and Prejudice to the Perſon; but the Sin- 


oerity of his Heart was ſo conſpicuous, and without the 
Aleaſt Temptation of any corrupt End; and the Inno- 
*: CENCE; and Candout in his Nature: 10 evident, and ,with- 
our any Perverſeneſs;; that all who knew him, clearly 
- diſcerned, that all thoſe reſtleſs Motions and Fluctua- 
tions, 


) 
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tions, proceeded only from the Wartuth and Jealouſy of 


his on Thoughts, in a too nice Inquiſition »forr Fruch. 
Neither the Books of the Adverſary, nor any of their 
Perſons, though He was acquainted - with the beſt of 
both, had ever made great Impreſſion upon him; all his 
Doubts out of himſelf, when He aſſiſted his Scru- 
ples with all the Strength of his own Reaſon, and was 
then too hard for himſelf; but finding as little Quiet and 
Repoſe in thoſe Victories, He quickly recovered;/by/a 
new Appeal to his own Judgment; ſo that He was in 
Truth, upon the Matter, in all his Sallies, and Retreats, 
his own Convert; though He was not ſo totally diveſted 
of all Thoughts of this World, but that when He was 
ready for it, He admitted ſome great and conſiderable 
Churchmen, to be Sharers with him in his publick Con- 
verſion. Noll & 
WailsT He was in Perplexity, or rather ſome pal- 
ſionate Diſinclination to the Religion He had been edu- 
cated in, He had the Misfortune to have much Acquaint- 
ance with one Mr. Lugar, a Miniſter of that Church; 
a Man of a Competency of Learning, in thoſe Points 
moſt controverted with the Romaniſts, but of no acute 


Parts of Wit, or Judgment; and wrought ſo far upon 


him, by weakening, and enervating thoſe Arguments, 
by which He found He was governed (as He had all the 
Logick, and all the Rhetorick, that was neceſſary to per- 
ſuade very powerfully Men of the greateſt Talents) that 
the poor Man, not able to live long in Doubt, too haſ- 


3e) tily deſerted his own Church, and betook himſelf tothe 


Roman: Nor could all the Arguments, and Reaſons of 
Mr. Chilling worth make him pauſe in the Expedition Me 
was uſing; or reduce him from that Church after He 
had given himſelf to it; but He had always a great Ani- 
moſity againſt him, for having (as He ſaid) unkindly be- 
trayed him, and carried: him into another Religion, and 
there left him. So unfit are ſome Conſtitutions to be 
troubled with Doubts, after They are once fixe. 
He did really believe all War to be unlawful; and 
did not think that the Parliament (whoſe Proceedings 
He perfectly abhorred) did in Truth intend to involve 
the Nation in a Civil War, till after the Battle of Zdge- 
hill; and then He thought any Expedient, or Stratagem 
that was like to put a ſpeedy End to it, to be the moſt 


commendable: And fo having too mathematically con- 


ceived 
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ceived an Engine, that ſhould move ſo lightly, as to be a 
Breaſt-work in all Encounters, - and Aſſaults in the Field; 
He carried it, to make the Experiment, into that Part 
of his Majeſty's Army, which was only in that Winter 

Scaſon in the Field; under the Command of the Lord 

Hepton, in Hampſbire, upon the Borders of Suſſex , where 

He was ſhut up in the Caſtle of Arundel; which was forced, 

after a ſhort, Siege, to yield for want of Victual; 

and poor Mr. Chilli th with it, falling into the Re- 
bels Hands; and being moſt barbarouſly treated by them, 
eſpecially > Clergy which followed them ; and being 
broken with Sickneſs, contracted by the ill Accommoda- 
tion, and Want of Meat, and Fire during the Siege, which 
was in a terrible Seaſon of Froſt and Snow, He died 
ſhortly after in Priſon. He was a Man of excellent Parts, 
and of a chearful Diſpoſition ; void of all Kind of Vice, 
and endued with many notable Virtues; of a very pub- 
lick Heart, and an indefatigable Deſire to do Good; his 
only Unhappineſs proceeded from his ſleeping too little, 
and thinking too much; which ſometimes threw him 
into violent Fevers. 
Tr1s was Mr, Hype's Company, and Converſation, 
to which He dedicated his vacant Times, and all that 
Time which He could make vacant, from the Buſineſs 
of his Profeſſion ; which He indulged with no more Paſ- 
ſion than was neceſſary to keep up the Reputation of a 
Man, that had no Purpoſe to be idle ; which indeed He 
perfectly abhorred : And He took always Occaſion to ce- 
lebrate the Time He had ſpent in that Converſation, with 
great Satisfaction, and Delight. Nor was He leſs for- 
tunate, in the Acquaintance and Friendſhips which He 
made with the Perſons in his Profeſſion ; who were all 
eminent Men, or of the moſt hopeful Parts; who being 
all much ſuperior to him in Age, and Experience, and 
entirely devoted to their Profeſſion, were yet well pleaſed 
with the Gaiety of his Humour, and inoffenſive, and 
winning Behaviour; and this good Inclination of theirs - 
was improved by the Intereſt They ſaw He had in Per- 
ſons of the beſt Quality, to whom He was very accept- 
able, and his Condition of living, which was with more 
Expenſe than young Lawyers were accuſtomed to. 
Mr. Hyde: T HOSE Perſons were, Mr. Lane, who was then At- 
Prin 6 torney to the Prince of Wales; and afterwards Lord Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer and laſtly upon the Death of = 
Lor 
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Part I. EDwARDY Earl of CLARENDON. 

Lord Littleton, was made Keeper of the Great Seal, who 
died in Baniſhment with King Charles the Second. Mr. 
Geoffrey Palmer, afterwards Attorney General. Mr. Jabn 
Maynard; and Bulſtrade Whitlock all Men of eminent 
Parts, and great Learning out of their Profeſſions; and 
in their Profeſſions, of ſighal Reputation; and though 


the two laſt did afterwards bow their Knees to Baal, and 


30 ſo ſwerved from their Allegiance, it was with leſs Ran- 
cour and Malice than other Men; They never led, but 


followed; and were rather carried away with the Torrent, 
than ſwam with the Stream; and failed through thoſe In- 
firmities, which leſs than a general Defection, and a proſ- 


perous Rebellion could never have diſcovered. With 
theſe, and very few other Perſons of other Societies, and 
of more. than ordinary Parts in the Profeſſion, He con- 
verſed. In Buſineſs, and in Practice, with the reſt of the 
Profeſſion He had at moſt a formal Acquaintance, and 
little Familiarity ; very ſeldom uſing, when his Practice 
was at higheſt, ſo much as to eat in the Hall, without 
which, no Man ever got the Reputation of a good Stu- 
dent; but He ever gave his Time of eating to his Friends; 
and was wont ple y to ſay, that He repaired him- 
« ſelf with very good Company at Dinner, for the ill 
„Company He had kept in the Morning ;” and made 
himfelf Amends for the Time He loſt with his Friends, 
by declining Suppers; and with a Part of that Time 
which was allowed for Sleep : But He grew every Day 
more intent on Buſineſs, and more engaged in Practice, 
ſo that He could not aſſign ſo much Tune as He had 
uſed to do, to his beloved Converſation. 

THe Countenance He received from the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, who took all Occaſion to mention him as 
2 Perſon He had Kindneſs for ; the Favour of the Lord 
Coventry, manifeſted as often as He came before him; 
the Reception He found with the Lord Privy Seal, the 
Earl of Mancheſter, who had raiſed the Court of Re- 

ueſts to as much Buſineſs as the Chancery itſelf was poſ- 
eſſed of, and where He was looked upon as a Favour- 
tte; the Familiarity uſed towards him by the Lord Pem- 
broke, who was Lord Chamberlain of the King's Houſe, 
and a greater Man in the Country than the Court ; by 
the Earl of Holland, and many other Lords and Ladies, 
and other Perſons of Intereſt in the Court, made him 
looked upon by the Judges in Meſtminſter Hall, with much 


Condeſcenſion ; 


ter He was called to the Bar; yet in all other Reſpects 
He ſeemed not to confine hi wholly to that Courſe 
of Life) now when They no ſooner ſaw. him put on his 
Gown, but that He was ſuddenly in Practice, and taken 
Notice of particularly in all Courts of Juſtice with un- 
uſual Countenance, thought He would make what Pro- 
greſs He deſired in that Profeſſio . 
As He had thoſe many Friends in Court, ſo. He. was 
not leſs acceptable to many great Perſons in the. Coun- 
try, who leaſt regarded the Court, and were leaſt eſteemed 
by it; and He had that rare Felicity, that even They, 
who did not love many of thoſe, upon whom. He moſt 
depended, were yet very well pleaſed with him, and with 
his Company. The Earl of Hertford, and the Earl of E, 
ſex, whole Intereſts, and Friendſhips were then the ſame 
and who were looked upon with Reverence by all who 
had not Reverence for the Court; and even by all in the 
Court, who were not ſatisfied there (which was, and al- 
ways will be a great People) were very kind to him, and 
ready to truſt him in any Thing that was moſt ſecret; and 
though He could not diſpoſe the Archbiſhop, or the Earl 
of Eſſex to any Correſpondence, or good Intelligence with 
each other; which He exceedingly laboured to do, and 
found an equal Averſion in both towards each other; yet 
M-. Hyie He ſucceeded to his Wiſh in bringing the Archbiſhop, 
— And the Earl of Hertford to a very good Acquaintance, 
«4 the Earl and Inclination to each other; which They both often ac-j3 
— Knowledged kindly to him, and with which the Earl of 
£ſſex was as much unſatisfied. 
Tux Perſon whoſe Life this Diſcourſe is to recollect 
(and who had ſo great an Affection, and Reverence for 
the Memory of Archbiſhop Laud, that He never ſpake 
of him without extraordinary Eſteem, and believed him 
-to be a Man of the moſt exemplar Virtue, and Piety of 
any of that Age) was wont to ſay, the greateſt Want the 
Archbiſhop had, was of a true Friend, who would ſea- 
ſonably have told him of his Infirmities, and what Peo- 
ple ſpake of him; and He ſaid, He knew well, that fuch 
a Friend would have been very acceptable to him ; and 
| upon 
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upon that Occaſion He uſed to mention a Story of Him- 
ſelf; that when He was a young Practiſer of the Law, 
being in ſome Favour with him (as is mentioned before) 
He went to viſit him, in the Beginning of a Michaelmaſs 
Term, ſhortly after his Return «rom the Country, where 
He had ſpent a Month or two of the Summer... 


H found the Archbiſhop early 5 in the Gar- . G Ex- 
5 uſtom, very — the 
graciouſly, and continuing his Walk, aſked him, what 4</7- 


den; who received him according to his 


* News in the Country?“ to which He anſwered, 
there was none good; the People were univerſally dif- 
e contented ; and (which troubled him moſt) that many 
<« People ſpoke extreme ill of his Grace, as the Cauſe of 
call that was amiſs.” He replied, ** that He was ſorry for 
« jt; He knew He did not deſerve it; and that He muſt 
<* not give over ſerving the King, and the Church, to 
« pleaſe the People, who otherwiſe would not ſpeak well 
<« of him.” Mr. Hyde told him, He thought He need 
not leſſen his Zeal for either; and that it grieved him 
to find Perſons of the beſt Condition, and who loved 
both King, and Church, exceedingly indevoted to 
« Him; complaining of his Manner of treating them, 
* when They had Occaſion to reſort to him, it may be, 
<« for his Directions.“ And then named him two Perſons 
of the moſt Intereſt and Credit in Millſbire, who had that 
Summer attended the Couneil Board, in ſome Affairs 
which concerned the King, and the County; that all 
the Lords preſent uſed them with great Courteſy, know- 
ing well their Quality and Reputation; but that He 
alone ſpake very ſharply to them, and without any Thing 
of Grace, at which They were much troubled; and one 
of them, ſuppoſing that Somebody had done him ill 
Offices, went the next Morning to Lombeth, to preſent 


his Service to him, and to diſcover, if He could, what 


Miſrepreſentation had been made of him: That after He 
had attended very long, He was admitted to ſpeak with 
his Grace, who ſcarce hearing him, ſharply anſwered him, 
that © He had no Leiſure for Compliments ;” and fo hur- 
ried away; which put the other Gentleman much out of 


Countenance : And that this Kind of Behaviour of his 


was the Diſcourſe of all Companies of Perſons of Qua- 
lity ; every Man continuing any ſuch Story with another 
like it, very much to his Diſadvantage ; and to the Troti- 
ble of thoſe who were as juſt to him. * & 


H 
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„ Abs He heard the Relation very patiently, and attentive- 
e and diſcourſtdrover every Particular with all imagin- 
able Condeſcenſion; and faid; with evident Shew of Trou- 
ble, that . He Was very unfortunate to be fo ill under- 
e ſthod; that He meant very well; that He remembered 
the Time, when thoſe two Perſons were with the Coun- 
«© eil; that upon any Deliberations, when any Thing was 
4 refolved, or to be faid to any Body, the Council en- 
joined him to deliver their Reſolutions ; which He did 
<always according to the beſt of his Underſtanding; but 
« by the Imperfection He had by Nature, which He ſaid 
<* often troubled him, He might deliver it in ſuch a Tune, (33) 
and with a Sharpneſs of Voice, that made Men believe 
He was angry, when there was no ſuch Thing; that 
© when thoſe Gentlemen were there, and He had del:- 
« yered what He was to fay, They made ſome Stay, and 
< ſpake with ſome of the Lords, which not being accord- 
ing to Order, He thought He gave them ſome Repre- 
* henfion ; They having at that Time very much other 
& Buſineſs to do: That He did well remember, that one 
* of them, (who was a Perſon of Honour) came after- 
& wards to him, at a Time He was ſhut up about an 
Affair of Importance, which required his full Thoughts; 
but that as ſoon as He heard of the other's being with- 
«out; He ſent for him, himſelf going into the next 
Room, and received him very kindly, as He thought; 
and ſuppoſing that He came about Buſineſs, aſked him 
{what his Buſineſs was; and the other anſwering, that 
He had no Buſineſs, but continuing his Addreſs with 
$:ome- Ceremony, He had indeed ſaid, that He had not 
* Time for Compliments; but He did not think that He 
went out of the Room in that Manner: And con- 
claded, that it was not poſſtble for him in the many 
* Occupations He had, to ſpend any Time in unnecceſ- 
* ſary Compliments; and that if his Integrity and U 
rightneſs, which never ſhould be liable to Reproach, 
could not be ſtrong enough to preſerve him, He muſt 
* fubmirt to God Pleaſure.” bby 
Hz was well contented to hear Mr. Hyde reply very 
freely upon the Subject, who ſaid, © He obſerved by 
« hat his Grace himſelf had related, that the Gentle- 
men had too much Reaſon for the Report They made; 
« and He did not wonder that They had been much 4 
* troubled at his Carriage towards them; that He did 
« exceedingly #þ# 
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« exceedingly wiſh, that He would more reſtrve his Paſ- 
« ſion towards all Perſons, how faulty ſoever; and that 
„He would treat Perſons of Honour, and Quality, and 
« Intereſt in their Country, with more Courteſy and Con- 
« deſcenſion; eſpecially when” They came to viſit him, 
« and make Offer of their Service.” He ſaid, ſmiling; 
that ** He could only undertake for his Heart; that He 
« had very good Meaning; for his Tongue, He could 
not undertake, that he would not ſometimes ſpeak more 
« haftily,. and fharply, than He ſhould do, (which often- 
« times He was ſorry and reprehended himſelf for) and 
«in a Tune which might be liable to Miſinterpretation, 
<«.with' them, who were not very well acquainted with 
him, and ſo knew, that it was an Infirmity, which his 
„Nature, and Education had fo rooted in him, that it 
« was in vain to contend with it.” For the State and Diſ- 
tance He kept with Men, He ſaid, He thought it 
« was not more than was ſuitable to the Place and Degree 
« He held in the Church, and State; or ſo much as o- 
© thers had aſſumed to themſelves, who had ſat in his 
« Place; and thereupon He told him ſome Behaviour and 


Carriage of his Predeceſſor Abbot (who He ſaid was 


* not better born than himſelf) towards the greateſt 
<« Nobility of the Kingdom, which He thought was very 
o infolent, and inexcuſable; and was indeed very r- 
diculous, 5 
AFTER this free Diſcourſe, Mr. Hyde ever found him - 
ſelf more graciouſly received by him, and treated with 
more Familiarity; upon which He always concluded, that 
if the Archbiſhop had had any true Friend, who would, in 
proper Seaſons, have dealt frankly with him, in the moſt 
important Matters, and wherein the Errors were like to 
be moſt penal, He would not only have received it very 
well, but have profited himſelf by it. But it is the Miſe 
fortune of moſt Perſons of that Education (how worthy 
ſoever) that They have rarely Friendſhips with Men above 
their own Condition; and that their Aſcent being com- 


% monly ſudden, from low to high, They have afterwards 


rather Dependants than Friends; and are ſtill deceived, 
by keeping ſomewhat. in Reſerve to themſelves, even 
from thoſe: with whom They ſeem moſt openly to com- 
municate; and which is worſe, receive for the moſt Part, 
their Informations and Advertiſements from Clergymen, 
who underſtand the leaſt, and take the worft —_— 
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The LIFE of Part I, 
— 12 Affairs, of all Mankind, that can write and 
read. FAY W Fee, ere 45f 
Vp this univerſal Acquaintance, and general Ac- 
ceptation, Mr. Hyde led, for many Years, as chearful, and 
pleaſant a Life, as any Man did enjoy, as long as the 
Kingdom took any Pleaſure in itſelf. His Practice g 
every Day as much as He wiſhed ; and would have Do 
much more, if He had wiſhed it; by which, He not only 
fupported his Expenſe, ter much than Men of his 
Rank, and Pretences, uſed to make, but encreaſed his 
Eftate by ſome convenient Purchaſes of Land, adjoining 
to his other; and He grew fo much in Love with Buſi- 
neſs 'and Practice, that He gave up his whole Heart to 
it; reſolving, by a Courſe of ſevere Study, to recover the 
Time He had loſt upon leſs profitable Learning, and to 
intend nothing elſe, but to reap all thoſe Benefits, to which 
that Profeſſion could carry him, and to the purſuing 
whereof, He had fo many, and ſo unuſual Encourage- 
ments; and towards which it was not the leaſt, that God 
had bleſſed him with an excellent Wife, who perfectly re- 
figned herſelf to him; and who then had brought him, 
before any Troubles in the Kingdom, three Sons, and a 
Daughter, which He then, and ever, looked upon as his 
greateſt Bleſſing, and Conſolation. 

Brcavse we ſhall have little Cauſe hereafter to men- 
tion any other Particulars, in the calm Part of his Life, 
whilſt He followed the Study and Practice of the Law, it 
will not in this Place appear a very impertinent Digreſſion 
to fay, that He was, in that very Time, when Fortune 
ſeemed to ſmile, and to intend well towards him, and of- 
ten afterwards, throughout the whole Courſe of his Life, 
wont to ſay, that “ when He reflected upon himſelf, and 
« his paſt Actions, even from the Time of his firſt 
coming to the Middle Temple, He had much more Cauſe 
* to be terrified upon the Reflection, than the Man had, 
«who viewed Rocheſter Bridge in the Morning that it was 
ce byroken,\and which He had galloped over in the Night; 
& that He had paſſed over more Precipices than the other 
«had done, for many Nights, and Days, and ſome Years 
together; from which nothing but the immediate 
Hand of God could have preſerved him.” For though 
it is very true, the Perſons before mentioned were the only 
Men, in whoſe Company, in thoſe Seaſons of his Life, 
He took Delight; yet He frequently found himſelf in the 
1 Con- 
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Converſation of worſe, and indeed of all Manner of Men; 
and it being in the Time when the War was entered into 
againſt the two Crowns; and the Expeditions made to, 
and unproſperous returns from Cadiz, and the Iſle of Ree, 
the Town was full of Soldiers, and of young Gentlemen 
who intended to be Soldiers, or as like them as They 
could; great Licence uſed of all Kinds, in Cloaths, in 
Diet, in Gaming; and all Kind of Expenſes equally car- 
ried on, by Men who had Fortunes of their own. to 
ſupport it, and by others, who having nothing of their 
own, cared not what They ſpent, whilſt They could find 
Credit; ſo that there was never an Age, in which in ſo 
ſhort a Time, ſo many young Gentlemen, who had not 
Experience in the World, or ſome tutelar Angel to pro- 
tect them, were inſenſibly, and ſuddenly overwhelmed in 
that Sea of Wine, and Women, and Quarrels, and Ga- 
ming, which almoſt overſpread the whole Kingdom, and 
the Nobility and Gentry thereof. And when He had, by 

* God's immediate Bleſſing, diſentangled himſelf from theſe 

35) Labyrinths (his Nature and Inclination diſpoſing him ra- 

ther to paſs through thoſe diſſolute Quarters, than to 
make any Stay in them) and was enough compoſed againſt 
any extravagant Excurſions ; He was ſtill converſant with 
a Rank of Men (how worthy ſoever) above his Quality; 
and engaged in an Expenſe above his Fortune, it the ex- 
craordinary Accidents of his Life had not ſupplied him 
for thoſe Exceſſes; ſo that it brought no Prejudice upon 
him, except in the Cenſure of ſevere Men, who thought 
him a Perſon of more Licence than in Truth He was; 
and who in a ſhort Time, were very fully reconciled to 
him. 

Hr had without Doubt great Infirmities; which by a — 
providential Mercy were ſeaſonably reſtrained from grow- - 
ing into Vices, at leaſt into any that were habitual. He 
had Ambition enough to keep him from being ſatisfied 
with his own Condition, and to raiſe his Spirit to great 
Deſigns of raiſing himſelf; but not to tranſport him to 
endeavour it by any crooked, and indirect Means. He 
was never ſuſpected to flatter the greateſt Man; or in the 
ieaſt Degree to diſſemble his own Opinions or Thoughts, 
how ingrateful ſoever it often proved; and even an af- 
fected Defect in, and Contempt of thoſe two uſeful Qua- 

q lities coſt him dear afterwards. He indulged his Palate 
1 very much, and took even ſome Delight in eating and 
D 3 drink- 


was one; having ſpent much Time in the eating Hours, 
with the Earl of Dorſet, the Lord Compay, and the Lord 
Lumley, Men who excelled in gratifying their Appetites. 
He had a Fancy ſharp, and luxuriant ; but fo carefully 
cultivated, and ſtrictly guarded, that He never was heard 
to ſpeak a looſe or a profane Word ; which He imputed 
to the Chaſtity of the Perſons, where his Converſation 
uſually was; where that rank Sort of Wit was religiouſly 
deteſted ; and a little Diſcountenance would quickly root 
thoſe unſavoury Weeds out of all Diſcourſes where Perſons 

of Honour are preſent. nos 
Hz was in his Nature inclined to Pride and Paſſion; 
and to a Humour, between Wrangling and Diſputing, 
very troubleſome ; which good Company in a ſhort Time 
fo much reformed, and maſtered, that no Man was more 
affable and courteous to all Kind of Perſons; and They 
who knew the great Infirmity of his whole Family, which 
abounded in Paſſion, uſed to ſay, He had much extin- 
guiſhed the Unrulineſs of that Fire. That which fupport- 
ed, and rendered him generally acceptable, was his Gene- 
roſity (for He had too much a Contempt of Money) and 
the Opinion Men had of the Goodneſs, and Juſtice of his 
Nature which was tranſcendent in him, in a wonderful 
Tenderneſs, and Delight in obliging. His Integrity was ever 
without Blemiſh ; and believed to be above Tempration. 
He was firm and unſhaken in his Friendſhips : and though 
He had great Candour towards others in the Differences 
- of Religion, He was zealouſly, and deliberately fixed in 
the Principles both of the Doctrine, and Diſcipline of the 
Church: Yet He uſed to ſay to his neareſt Friends, in that 
Time, when He expected another Kind of Calm for the 
Remaipder of his Life, though He had ſome glimmer- 
* ing Light of, and Inclination to Virtue in his Nature, 
< that the whole Progreſs of his Life had been full of def. 
* perate Hazards; and that only the merciful Hand of 
„God Almighty had prevented his being both an unfor- 
© tunate, and a vicious Man:“ And He ſtill faid, that 
„God had vouchſafed that ſignal Goodneſs to him, for 
* the Piety, and exemplar Virtue of his Father and Mo- 
„ ther;” whoſe Memory He had always in Veneration; 
and He was pleaſed with what his neareſt Ally, and Boſom 
Friend Serjeant Hyde (who was afterwards Chief Juſtice = (36) 
| rene 
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the $. Bench) uſed at that Time to ſay of him, that 
his C had paſſed his Time very ſuckily; and with 
notable Succeſs ; and was like to be very happy in the 
World ; but He would never adviſe any of his Friends to 
walk in the ſame Paths, or to tread in his Steps. 
* r about as Year 16 039, when He was e man — 
thirty Years of A when England enjo 8 
greateſt Meaſure of F hy, * it had ever . _ FOI 
two Crowns of France and Spgin worrying each other, a 
their mutual Incurſions and nary j Silt They ha 
both a. Civil War in their own Bowels; the format 
frequent Rebellions from their own Factions, and Ani 
moſities; the latter, by the Defection of Portugal ;. 758 
both laboured more to ranſack, and burn each other 3D 
minions, than to extinguiſh their own Fire. All Germa 2 
weltering in it's own Blood; and contributing to each 
ther's Deſtruction, that the poor Crown of Sweden mi 
grow great out of their Ruins, and at their Charge: Den- 
mark, and Poland being Adventurers in the ſame deſtruc- 
tive Enterprizes. Holland, and the United Provinces wel- 
ried, and tired with their long and * able War, how 
proſperous ſoever They were in it; beginning to be 
more afraid of France, their Ally, than ** Spain, their Ene- 
my. Tah, every Year infeſted by the Arms oi Spain and 
France; which divided the Princes thereof into the ſeveral 
Factions. 

Or all the Princes of Europe, the King of England alone 
ſeemed to be ſeated upon that pleaſant a , that 
might ſafely view the tragick Sufferings of all his Neigh = 
bours about him, without any other Concernment, 
what aroſe from his own princely Heart, and Chriſtian 
Compaſſion, to ſee ſuch Deſolation wrought by the Pride, 
and Paſſion, and Ambition of private Perſons, ſupported 
by Princes, who knew not what themſelves would Have. 
His three Kingdoms flouriſhing in entire Peace, and uni- 
verſal Plenty; in Danger of nothing but their own Sur- 
feits; and his Dominions every Day enlarged, by ſending 
out Colonies upon large and fruitful Plantations; his 
ſtrong Fleets W JK all Seas; and the numerous 
Shipping of the Nation 8 the Trade of the World 
into his Ports; nor could it with unqueſtionable Security 
be carried any whither elſe; and all theſe Bleſſings enjoy- 
ed, under a Prince of the greateſt Clemency and Juſtice, 


and of the. greateſt Piety and Devotion, and the moſt in- 
D 4 dulgent 
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dulgent to kis Sublects, and moſt ſolicitous _ their 7 
pineſs and Proſperity. 


O fortunati nimium, bona ſi fie nůͤrint 


by this bleſſed Conjuncture, when no other Prince 
thought He wanted any Thing, to compaſs what He moſt 
deſired to be poſſeſſed of, but the Affection and Friend- 
ſhip of the King of England a ſmall, ſcarce diſcernable 
Cloud aroſe in the North; which was ſhortly after attend- 
ed with ſuch a Storm, that never gave over raging, till it 
had ſhaken, and even rooted up the greateſt- an "talleſt 
Cedars of the three Nations; blaſted all its Beauty and 
Fruitfulneſs; brought its Strength to Decay, and its Glory 
to Reproach, and almoſt to Deſolation ; by ſuch a Career, 
and Deluge of Wickedneſs, and Rebellion, as by not be- 
ing enough foreſeen, or, in Truth, ſuſpeGed, could not 
be prevented. 
A the Rebellion in Scotland, in the Year 1640, the 
King called a Parliament; which met according to Sum- 
Mr. Hye mons, upon the 3d of April. Mr. Hyde was choſen to ſerve 
—＋4 Men for two Places; for the Borough of Molton-Baſſet in the 
ton-Baſſet, County of Wits; and for the Borough of Shafteſbury, in 
the County of Dorſet; but made choice to ſerve for his 
Neighbours of the former Place: and fo a new Writ ifſued\3”) 
for the Choice of another Burgeſs for Shaftesbury. 
Taz next Day after Mr. Pym had recapitulated the 
whole, Series of the Grievances, and Miſcarriages, which 
Bu ,, had been in the State; Mr. Hyde told the Houſe, that - that 
= - '* c worthy Gentleman had omitted one Grievance, more 
cm. © heavy than (as He thought) many of the others; which 
c was, the Earl Marſhal's Court: a Court newly erected, 
c without Colour, or Shadow of Law, which took upon 
«it to fine, and impriſon the King's Subjects; and to 
give great Damages for Matters which the Law gave 
no Damages for.“ He repeated a pleaſant Story of a 
Citizen, who being rudely treated, for more than his Fare 
came to, by a Waterman, who prefling him, ſtill ſhewed 
his Creſt or Badge upon his Coat, the Citizen bad him 
begone wich his Gooſe; whereas it was in Truth, a Swan, 
the Creſt of an Earl, whoſe Servant the Waterman was; 
whereupon the Citizen was called into the Marſhal's 
Court, and after a long and chargeable Attendance, was, 
for the opprobrions di 0 ouriag the Earl's Cref?, by calling the 
| Stan 4 Gooſe, Med, and impriſoned, till He had paid 
| | conſi- 
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conſiderable Damages to the Lord, or at leaſt to the Wa. 
terman; which really undid the Citizen. | 

Hz told them another Story as ridiculous, of a Gen- 
tleman, who owing his Taylor a long Time, a good Sum 
of Money for Cloaths, and his Taylor coming one Day 


to his Chamber, with more than ordinary Importunity for 


his Debt, and not receiving any good Anſwer, threatened 
to arreſt him; upon which the Gentleman enraged, gave 
him very ill Words, called him baſe Fellow, and laid his 
Hands upon him, to thruſt him out of his Chamber; in 


ths Struggle, and under this Provocation, Oppreſſion, 


and Reproach, the poor Taylor chanced to fay, that He 


was as good a Man as the other; for which Words He 
was called into the Marſhal's Court; and for his Face, 


was content to be ſatisfied his Debt, out of his own ill 
Manners ; being compelled to releaſe all his other De- 


mands in Lieu of Damages. The Caſe was known by 
many, and deteſted by all. | 

He told them, that “there was an Appendant to that 
Court, which He called the Pageantry of it, the He- 
c ralds, who were as grievous to the Gentry, as the Court 
was to the People. He ſaid, that ſure the Knights of 
that Houſe, when They received that Honour from the 


„King, though They might think themſelves obliged to 


© live at a higher Rate, yet They believed, that They 
might die as good cheap as other Men; He told them 
*© They could not, it would coſt them ten Pounds more; 
* and yet a Gentleman could not die for nothing.” The 
Heralds had procured ſuch an Order from the Earl Mar- 
ſhal, to force all Perſons to pay at their Funerals, fuch 
ſeveral Sums, according to their ſeveral Degrees. He con- 
cluded with a Deſire, that when the Wiſdom of that Houſe 
provided Remedies againſt the other Grievances, it would 
likewiſe fecure the Subject againſt this Exorbitance. This 
Repreſentation was very acceptable to the Houle, both in 
Reſpect of the Matter, which was odious enough; and in 
Regard of the Perſon that uſurped that monſtrous Juriſ- 
diction, who was in no Degree grateful to them ; upon 
whom He that made the Motion, had not made the leaſt 
Reflection. The Modeſty of that Time not permitting 
the Meation of great Men, with any Reproach, until their 
Offences were firſt examined, and proved ; and this being 
the firſt Part He had acted upon that Stage, brought _ 
: muc 
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much Applauſe ; and He was ever afterwards heard wich 
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— 22 Debate in the Houſe of Commons, 
Money, Mr. Hyde ob- ( 
many of the Court, who 
and Queen, and like 
to make probable Gueſſes, that They believed, the King 
would be ſo much diſpleaſed at the Proceedings of the 
Houſe, that He would diſſolve them; which He believed 
would prove the moſt fatal Reſolution could be taken. As 
ſoon as the Houſe was up, He went over to Lembeth, to 
the Archbiſhop ; whom He found walking in his Gar- 
den, having received a full Account of all that had 
ſſed, from Perſons who had made more Haſte from the 
Houſe. He appeared fad, and full of Thoughts; and 
calling the other to him, ſeemed willing to hear what He 
would ſay. He told him, “that He would not trouble 
<* him with the Relation of any Thing that had paſſed, of 
** which He preſumed He had received a good Account; 
* that his Buſineſs was only to inform him of his own 
Fears and Apprehenſions; and the Obſervation He had 
made upon the Diſcourſes of ſome conſiderable Men of 
<* the Court; as if the King might be wrought upon, be- 
s cauſe there had not been that Expedition uſed as He ex- 
<« pected, ſpeedily to diſſolve the Parliament. That He 
* came only to beſeech him to uſe all his Credit, to pre- 
s vent ſuch a deſperate Counſel ; which would produce 
great Miſchief to the King, and to the Church : that 
* He was confident the Houſe was as well conſtituted and 
* diſpoſed, as ever Houſe of Commons was, or would be: 
that the Number of the diſaffected to Church, or State, 
<« was very (mall; and though They might obſtruct for 
* ſome Time the quick reſolving upon what was fit, They 
<* would never be able to pervert their good Inclinations, 
and Deſires to ſerve the King.” IN 
Tur Archbiſhop heard him very patiently, and ſaid, 
He believed the King would be very angry at the Way of 
their Proceedings; for that in this Conjuncture, the de- 
laying, and denying to do what He deſired, was the fame 
Thing; and therefore He believed it probable that He 
would diflolve them ; without which He could not enter 
upon other Counſels. That for his own Part, He was 
reſolved to deliver no Opinion; but as He would not per- 
ſuade the Diſſolution,” which might be attended by Con- 
ſequences 
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ſequences:He eould not foreſee, fo He had not ſo 
an Opinion of their Aﬀections to the King, or the . 
as to their longer Sitting, if the King were in- 
clined to diſſolve them. As He actually did on the 4th 
or gth of May, not three Weeks after their firſt Meeting. He is again 
Tux Temper and Conſtitution of both Houſes of Par- fi fr F 
liament, which the King was forced to call ſhortly after; %anr. 
and met on the 3d of November 1640, was very different 
from the laſt : and They diſcovered not more Prejudice 
againſt any Man, than againſt Mr. Hyde; who was again 
returned to ſerve there, and whom They were ſorry to find 
amongſt them; as a Man They knew well to have great 
Affection for the Archbiſhop ; and of unalterable Devo. 
tion to the Government of the Church; and therefore 
They firſt laboured to find ſome Defect in his Election; 
and then to irreconcile thoſe towards him, who T 
found had any Efteem or Kindneſs for him: but not 
ing the Succeſs in either, anſwerable to their Expectation, 
They lived fairly towards him; and endeavoured by ſe- 
veral Applications, to gain Credit with him; who return- 
ed them their own Civilities; having had very particular 
Acquaintance with many of them, whom He as much en- 
deavoured to rve from being prevailed upon. 
WiIr II Days after their Meeting, He renewed # 1 
the Motion He had made in the laſt Parliament, againſt of the Earl 
(the Marſhal's Court, (though He knew the Earl Marſha] = 
had gotten himſelf much into their Favour, by his Ap- '* 
plication, and ſome Promiſes He had made to them at the 
Meeting at York; and principally by his declared Aver- 
ſion and Prejudice to* the Earl of Strafford) and told 
them what extravagant Proceedings there had' been in that 
Court, ſince the Diſſolution of the laſt Parliament; and 
that more Damages had been given there, by the ſole 
Judgment of the Lord Marſhal, for contumelious and re- 
proachful Words, of which the Law took no Notice, in 
two Days, than had been given by all the Juries, in all 
the Courts in Weſtminſter Hall, in the whole Term, and 
the Days for Trial after it was ended. Upon which He 
got a Committee to be named, of which himſelf ſat in the 
Chair; and found that the firſt Precedent They had in all 
their Records, for that Form of Proceeding, which They 
had uſed, and for giving of Damages for Words, was but 
in the Lear 1633; and the very Entrance upon this In- 
quiſition, put an End to that upſtart Court, which never 
= 
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preſumed to fit afterwards; and ſo that Grievance: was 
thoroughly aboliſhed. And to manifeſt how great an Im- 
preſſion the Alarums of this Kind made upon the higheſt, 
and the prqudeſt Natures, the very next Sunday after this 
Motion. was made in the Houſe of Commons, the Earl 
Marſhal, ſeeing Mr. Hyde in the Cloſet at Whitehall, during 
the Time of the Sermon, He came with great Courte 
to him, thanked him for having treated his Perfon ſo ei- 
villy, when upon ſo juſt Reaſon He had found fault with 
ſome of his Actions: ſaid, He believed He had been in 
the Wrong ; but that He had been miſled by the Advice 
of Sir Harry Martin, and other Civilians, who were held 
Men of great Learning, and who aſſured him, that thoſe 
Proceedings were juſt and lawful. He faid, They had 
gained well by it, but ſhould miſlead him no more: and 
concluded with great Profeſſions of Kindneſs, and Eſteem; 
and offered him all Offices in his Power; when in his 
Heart, He did him the Honour to deteſt, and hate him 
perfectly; as He profeſſed to all whom He truſted. © 
_ His Credit grew every Day in the Houſe, in Spite of 
all the Endeavours, which were uſed to leſſen it. And it 
being evident, that He had no Dependance upon the 
Court; and inſiſted wholly upon maintaining what the 
Law had eſtabliſhed, very many wiſe Men, and of Eſtate, 
and Reputation in the Kingdom (who obſerved well the 
4 crooked, and ambitious Deſigns of thoſe, who deſired to 
1 be thought to care only for the good of their Country) ad- 
| hered to him; and were willing to take Advice from him, 
how to prevent thoſe Miſeries, which were like to be 
brought upon the Kingdom: fo that They who had cut 
out all the Work from the. Beginning, and ſeldom” met 
with any notable Contradiction, found themſelves now 
frequently diſappointed ; and different Reſolutions taken, 
h to what They had propoſed ; which They imputed to his 
1 Activity. | „ pn 
HE was very much in the Buſineſs of the Houſe : the 
greateſt Chairman in the Committees of the greateſt Mo- 
ment; and very diligent in attending the Service both in 
the Houſe, and at Committees : for fle had from the Be- 


IE ige afid: ginning of the Parliament, laid aſide his Gown, and Prac- 
Ger, tice, and wholly given himſelf up to the publick Buſineſs; 
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luna. Which He ſaw ſo much concerned the Peace, and very 
2 8 Being of the Kingdom. He was in the Chair of that 


Committee which conſidered of the Illegality of the Court 
of 
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of York; and-the other, that examined the Miſcarriage of 
the, Judges, in the Caſe of Ship-Money, and in other Caſes . 
of . Judicatory, in their ſeyeral Courts; and prepared 
Charges thereupon againſt them. He was in the Chair a- 
gainſt che Marſhal's Court. In that Committee which was 
(4) againſt the Court of York, which was proſecuted with 
great Paſſion, and took up many Weeks Debate: In that 
which concerned the Juriſdiction of the Lord Preſident, 
and Council, of the Marches of Wales; which likewiſe 
held a long Time, and was proſecuted with great Bitter- 
neſs, and Animoſity : In which the Inhabitants of the 
four neighbour Counties of Salop, Worceſter, Hereford, and 
Glocefter,, and conſequently the Knights, and Burgeſſes 
which. ſerved for the ſame, were paſſionately concerned to 
abſolve themſelves from the Burthen of that Juriſdiion 
and all the Officers of that Court, and Council, whereof 
ſome were very great Men, and held Offices of great Va- 
lue, laboured with equal Paſſion and Concernment, to 
ſupport, and maintain what was in Practice, and Poſſeſ- 
ſion; and their Friends appeared accordingly. A + 
H was in the Chair in many Committees made upon 
private Complaints: inſomuch as He was ſeldom in the 
Afternoon free from that Service in the Committees ; as 
He was never abſent in Mornings from the Houſe : and He 
was often heard to mention one private Committee, in 
which He was put accidentally into the Chair, upon an In- 
cloſure which had been made of ſome great Waſtes, belongin 
to ſome of the Queen's Manors, without the Conſent c 
the Tenants, the Benefit whereof had been given by the 
Queen to a Servant of near Truſt; who forthwith fold 
the Lands incloſed to the Earl of Mancheſter, Lord Privy 
Seal; who together with his Son Mandevil, were now moſt 
concerned to maintain the Incloſure againſt which, as well 
the Inhabitants of other Manors, who claimed Common 
in thoſe Waſtes, as the Queen's Tenants of the ſame, 
made loud Complaints, as a great Oppreſſion, carried upon 
them with a very high Hand, and ſupported by Power. 

THz Committee fat in the Queen's Court; and Oli- Th fot 
der Cromwell being one of them, appeared much concern- e 
ed to countenance the Petitioners, who were numerous, well Eu- 
together with their Witneſſes; the Lord Mandevil being like- 2 
2 preſent as a Party, and by the Direction of the Com- 
mittee, ſitting covered: Cromwell (who had never before 
been heard to ſpeak. in the Houſe of Commons) ordered 

| the 
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the Witneſſes, — n the Pro- 
ceeding; and ſeconded, rged upon what They 
nid with great Paſſion; and the Witneſſes, and Perſons 
concerned, who were a very rude Kind of inter- 
rupted the Council, and Witneſſes on the other Side, with 
Clamour; when They faid any Thing that did not 
e them; ſo that Mr. Hyde (whoſe Office it was to ob- 
Men of all Sorts to Order) was compelled to uſe 
Threats, to reduce them 
to ſuch a Temper, that the Buſineſs might be 2 
heard. Crommell in great Fury reproached the Chairman 
for being partial, and that He diſcountenanced the Wit- 
neſſes by threatening them; the Other appealed to the 
Committee, which juſtified him, and declared, that He 
behaved himſelf as He ought to do; which more enflamed 
him, who was already too much angry. When upon any 
mention of Matter of Fact, or the P and 
at the Incloſure, the Lord Mandevil deſired to be heard, 
and with great Modeſty related what had been done, or 
explained what had been ſaid, Mr. Cromuell did anſwer, 
and reply upon him, with ſo much Indecency and Rude- 
neſs, and in Language ſo contrary and offenfive, that 
every Man would have thought, that as their Natures, 
and their Manners were as oppoſite as it is poſſible, ſo their 
Intereſt could never have been the ſame In the End, his 
whole Carriage was ſo tempeſtuous, and his Behaviour ſo 
inſolent, that the Chairman found himſelf obliged 
hend him; and to tell him, eee me(4r, 
Manner, He would preſently adjourn the Committee; 
and the next Morning complain to the Houſe of him; 
which He never forgave; . and took all Occaſions after - 
wards to purſue him with the utmoſt Malice apc: ou” 
venge, to his Death. 

Wu Mr. Hyde ſat in the Chair, in the grand Com; 
mittee of the Houle, for the Extirpation of Epiſcopacy, 
all that Party made great Court to him; and the Houſe 
keeping thoſe diſorderly Hours, and ſeldom: riſing till 
after four of the Clock in the Afternoon, They fre- 

ently importuned him to dine with them, at Mr. Pym's 
Lodgi ng, which was at Sir Richard Meanly's Houſe, in a 
lice K Court behind Weſtminſter Hall, where He, and Mr. 
Hambden, Sir Arthur 1 and two or- chrer more, 
upon a Stock kept a Table, where RESP tranſacted. much 
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eee eee "of whoſe Converſion 


* had any Hope 
vn after Dinner, Nathaniel Fiennes, W 


Day Hkewile dined there, afked Mr. -ZHhde, whether He 


Ie Tino the Finds, endrtake. « lode Alne ir being 


a fine Evening; which the other conſenting to, They 
fent for their Horſes, and riding er in the Fields; 
between Weſtminſter and Chelfea, Mr. Fiennes afked him, 


ay wipe pane —— — 


the Church, which could not poſſibly be —— ——— 


anſwered, that He could have no other Obligation 

that of his -own- Conſcience, and his Reaſon, that could 
move with him; for He had no Relation or Dependence 
upon any Churchmen, that could diſpoſe him to it; that 
He could not conceive, how Religion could be preſerved 
without Biſhops; nor how the Government of the State 
could well ſubiiſt, if the Government of the Church were 
altered ;-and aſked him what Government They meant 
to iotroduce in its Place: To which He anſwered, that 
there would be Time enough to think of that; but aſ- 
ſured him, and wiſhed him to remember what He ſaid, 
that if the King reſolved to defend the Biſhops, it would 
coſt the Kingdom much Blood; and would be the Occa- 
ſion of as ſharp a War, as had ever been in England: for 
that there was a great Number of Men, who re- 
ſolved to loſe their Lives, before They would ever ſub- 
mit. to that Government. Which was the firſt poſitive 


Declaration He had ever heard from any particular Man 
of that Party; 


very few of them having ar that Time that 
Reſolution, much leſs avowing it; and if They had, the 
Kingdom was in no Degree at that Time i ected with 
that Poiſon, how much ſoever it was ſpread afterwards. 
WirtHin two Days after this Diſcourſe from Mr. 
Fiennes, Mr, Hyde, walking between the Parliament 
Houſe and Weſtminſter, in the Church-Yard met with 


Harry — with whom He lived very familiarly; PRs 
ing together about the Proceedings of the {2 Mar. 


and ff 
Houſes, Martin told him, that He would undo himſelf 
by his adhering to the Court; to which He replied, that 
He had no Relation to the Court, and was only con- 
cerned to maintain the Government, and preſerve the 
Law: and then told him He could not conceive what 
He propoſed to himſelf, for He did not think him to be 
of the Opinion, or Nature with thoſe Men, who go- 


verned 


— 
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e c,and,afked him what He thought of 
5 Men; and He very frankly anſwered, 


t them Knaves; and that when They had 
ne je ng as. They intended to do, They ſhould be 
uſed as They bad. — — The other preſſed him 
| to ſay What He. deſired z; to which, after @ little 
Why oxom | aufe, He very roundly anſwered, I do not think one 
po. An an wiſe. enowgh+to govern us all: which was the firſt 
Word He had ever heard any Man ſpeak to that Pur- 
poſe ; and would without Doubt, if it had been then (4 
communicated or. attempted, been the {moſt abhorred 
by the whole Nation, of any Deſign that could be men- 
tioned; and yet it appears it had even ſo early entered 
into the Hearts of ſome deſperate Perſons : that Gentle- 
man, being at that Time poſſeſſed of a very great For- 
tune, and having great Credit in his Country. 
- + Wr1LsT Things were thus depending, one Morning, 
when, there was a Conference with the Lords, and ſo the 
Houſe adjourned, Mr. Hyde being walking in-the Houſe, 
Mr. Peircy, Brother to the Earl of Northumberland, being 
a Member of the Houſe, came to him, and told him, 
Mr, Hyde i that the King would ſpeak with him, and would have 
Le % him that Afternoon to come to him. He anſwered, He 
believed it was ſome Miſtake, for that He had not the 
Honour to be known to the King; and that there was 
another of the ſame Name, of the Houſe. Mr. Peircy 
aſſured him, He was the Man; and ſo it was agreed, that 
at ſuch an Hour in the Evening, He would call on him 
at his Chamber; which He did, and was by him con- 
ducted into the Gallery, and ſo into the ſquare Room; 
where He ſtaid till the other went to the King ; who in 
a very ſhort Time came thither, attended only by Mr. 
Peircy, who as ſoon as Mr. Hyde had kiſted his Mayefty's 
Hand, withdrew. 
The Kings Tas King told him, © that He heard from all Hands, 
_ how much He was beholden to him; and that when all 
« his Servants in the Houſe of Commons either neglected 
his Service, or could not appear uſctully in it, He took 
« all Occaſions to do him Service; for which He thought 
e fit to give him his own Thanks, and to aſſure him, that 
He would remember it to his Advantage.” He took 
Notice of his Affection to the Church, for which, He ſaid, 
„He thanked him more than for. all the reft;” which 
the other acknowledged with the Duty that became him; 
and 
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and ſaid, He was very happy, that his Majeſty 
« pleaſed with what He did; but if He had commanded 
« him to have withdrawn his Affection and Reverence 


for the Church, He would not have obeyed him“ 


which his Majeſty ſaid, made him love him the better. 
Then He diſcourſed of the Paſſion of the Houſe; and of 
the Bill then brought in againſt Epiſcopacy; and aſked 
him, „whether He thought They would be able to carry 
e it;” to which He anſwered, * He believed They could 
<« not, at leaſt, that it would be very long firſt.” © Nay 
« (replied the King) if you'll look to it, that They do 
not carry it before I go for Scotland, which will be at 
« ſuch a Time, when the Armies ſhall be diſbanded, I 
« will undertake for the Church after that Time; why 
then (ſaid the other) by the Grace of God, it will not 
« be in much Danger :” with which the King was well 
<« pleaſed; and diſmiſſed him with very gracious Expreſ- 
ſions. And this was the firſt Introduction of him to the 
King's taking Notice of him. 

AFTERWARDS in that Summer, during the Time of his 
Majeſty's Stay in Scotland, Mr. Secretary Nicholas (who 


then kept the Signet, though He was not ſworn Secre- 


tary till the King's Return) being very ſick, ſent to him, 
to deſire to ſpeak with him; whereupon He went to him 
to his Houſe in Kine's-Street z and found him in his Bed: 
and the Buſineſs was wholly to ſhew him a Letter from 
the King to him, in which He writ to'him, that He un- 
derſtood by ſeveral Hands, that He was very much be- 
holden to Mr. Hyde, for the great Zeal He ſhewed to his 
Service; and therefore commanded him to ſpeak with 
him, and to let him know the Senſe He had of it; and 


that when He returned, He would let him know it 
himſelf. 


(az) Havixo now taken a View of him from his Birth; 


and through his whole Youth, and firſt Entrance into the 
Buſineſs of the World, in which He had great Succeſs 
and Proſperity, (and if the Calm, in which He was born, 
and laſted fo long, had continued, no Man could with 
more Probability have promiſed himſelf better Fortune, 
in the Profeſſion to which He had dedicated himſelf) and 
having now brought him to be known to the King; and 
the Tempeſt that from the preſent foul Weather ſhortly 
after broke out, driving him from farther applying him- 
{elf to, or proſecuting * Profeſſion; and the Parlia- 
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ment making ſome ſhort Receſs, during the King's being 
in Scotland ; we will here conclude the firſt Part of his 
Life, and enter upon the ſecond ; which will contain a 
more important Part; and in which We will mention no 
Particulars of that active Time, but ſuch in which He 
had a ſignal Part; leaving the reſt to the Hiſtory of thoſe 
great and monſtrous Actions. 


A) Montpelier. et 
27th of March, 1669. 
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EDWARD Eau of CLARENDON 


From his Birth to the Reſtoration of the Royar 
FAMILY in the Year 1660. 


— 


PART the SE CON D. 


— 


(44) HEN the Remonſtrance of the State of the 

Nation, and its particular Grievances, was (by 

Order of the Houſe of Commons) printed; Mr. a, rye 
Hyde, only to give Vent to his own Indignation, and 4-ws . 
without the leaſt Purpoſe of communicating it, or that — 
any Uſe ſhould be made of it, had drawn ſuch a full Nena 
Anſwer to it, as the Subject would have enabled any 
Man to have done, who had thouglit of it: and the 
Lord Digby, who had much Converſation and Friendſhip 
with him, coming accidentally and ſuddenly into the 
Room, where He was alone amongſt his Books and Pa- 
pers; conferring together of the extravagant Proceedings a 
of the Parliament, He, upon the Familiarity that was be- 2 
tween them, and upon the Argument that was then be- 
tween them, read the Anſwer to him which He had pre- 
pared to the Remonſtrance; with which He ſeemed much 
pleaſed, and deſired him that He would permit it to be 
made Uſe of by the King, and that He might ſhew it to 
his Majeſty ; who found it abſolutely neceſſary to publiſh 
ſome Anſwer in his own Name to that Remonſtrance, 
which had ſo much poiſoned the Hearts of the * 3 
and that his Majeſty was endeavouring to procure ſuch an 
Anſwer to be drawn. The other expreſsly and poſitively 
refuſed to give it him, or that any Uſe ſhould be made of 
it; and reproached him = propoſing a Thing to hin, 

2 whic 
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which might prove ruinous to hi if the Houſe ſhould 
have the leaft Imagination, that He exerciſed himſelf in 
ſuch Offices ; with which Anſwer He ſeemed fatisfied, 
and departed : no other Perſon having ſeen it but the 
Lord Falkland, from whom Nothing was ever concealed. 
WiTrin few Days after, the Lord Digby, with whom 
the King adviſed in the'Buſineſs of the Parliament with- 
out Relerve, came again to him; and after ſome Apolo- 
gies, told him freely, that very many had, been with the 
King, deſiring him that He would take Care that ſome 
Aker might be publiſhed to that Remonſtrance ; which 
had already done much Harm, and would do much more 
if it were not anſwered; and that the King had ſpoken to 
him; upon which He had confeſſed that He had ſeen an 
Anſwer, that pleaſed him very well; but could not pre-(45) 
vail with the Author of it to ſuffer it to be made Uſe of; 
and told him who it was: whereupon the King ſeemed 
+ to wonder very much, that a Perſon who had appeared 
ſo publickly in Defence of his Service, ſhould be ſo wary 
of aſſiſting him in private: and after many Expreſſions 
of Grace towards that Gentleman, his Majeſty had com- 
manded him to come in his Name to him; and to con- 
jure him to ſend that Paper to him; and to give him his 
Royal Word, that no Perſon living ſhould know that He 
had the leaſt Hand in it; ſo that no Danger ſhould ac- 
_crue to him thereby. 
1 Ma. Hype, though He was very unſatisfied with 
what the Lord Dighy had done (whoſe Affection to him 
He did not in any Degree make Queſtion of, but did 
not like his over Activity, to which his reſtleſs F ancy al- 
ways diſpoſed him; and as He doubted not, that himſelf 
had given the Occaſion to the King to ſend thoſe Com- 
mands, ſo He had likewiſe enlarge d thoſe Commands, as 
He believed, in ſuch a Manner as He thought might moſt 
oblige him) yet upon the real Conſideration that it might 
do the King much Service, He did without Delay deli- 
ver the Papers: inſiſting upon the Promiſe of Secrecy, 
and likewiſe, that his Majeſty would not publiſh, with- 
out firſt communicating it to his Council, and as done 
with their Advice, And to that Purpoſe He affixed that 
Title to it, before He delivered the Papers out of his 
Hands; believing that as it would be more for the _ $ 
| Seryice to carry ch an Authority in the Front of it, as 
The King's Anfwer with the Advice of his Council; ſo it 
| could 
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Court; who found Means to diſcover moſt other Secrets 
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could not be refuſed by them, and yet might engage 


them in ſome Diſpleaſure with the Houſe of Commons, 


which probably might be offended at it. The King was 


L. Pom in doing what was deſired; and cauſed it 
«. 


e read at a full Council; where many of the Lords 
cominended'it very much, and none ſpake againſt it; and 
ſo it was publiſhed and printed : and it was very apparent 
to all Men, that the King's Service was very much ad- 
vanced by it: and it was not more evident to any, than 
to the Houſe of Commons; who knew not how to make 


any Expoſtulation upon it, it being in the King's own 


Name, and publiſhed with the Advice of his Privy Coun- 
cil ; to that all They could do, was to endeavour to diſ- 
cover who was the Penner of it; to which Diſcovery 
They were moſt intent by all their ſecret Friends in 
to them, but in this could do them no Service. 

As foon as the Lord Falkland and Sir John Colepepper 
were called to the Privy Council, the King ſent for Mr. 
Hyde to him, who had not ſeen his Majeſty from the 
Time He had been preſented by Mr. Perrcy. He com- 


manded the Lord Dizby to bring him when it was Night 


to the Queen's back Stairs; and as ſoon as He was there, 
both King and Queen came into the Room; and when 
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He had kiſſed their Hands, and the Lord Digby was with- 


drawn, the King told him © He was much beholden'to 
him for many Services; and that now He had 
«preferred two of his Friends, it was Time to give Hi 

* ſome Teſtimony of his Favour ; and therefore He had 


e ſent to him to tell him, that He intended to make him 


his Solicitor-General, in the Place of him who had ſerved 
„him f6 ill.“ Mr. Hyde ſuddenly anſwered, © God for- 
bid!“ With which the King ſeeming ſurpriſed,” id 
* why God forbid ?” The other replied, *© it was in 
« Degree fit at this Time that He ſhould remove the 
other; and if He were removed, himſelf was in no De- 
we 7175 fit for it.“ N mos ſaid, He ought not to 
«{uffer for his Modeſty : She had heard Men who could 
4 well, ſay, that He was as fit for it as the other.“ 

. Hyde ſaid “ that was an Argument that Gentleman 
thought the other not fit for it, not that He belieyed 
fim 5 ; Which in Truth He faid He was not. That it 
it might be, that when the Place was actually void, the 


King might have filled it better with another Man, than 


E 3 „with 


O 


Mr. Hyde 
declines the 
Office of Sali. 


citor General. 
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< with Mr. St. Fuim; whoſe: Parts were not above many 
ec others q; and hit Affections were below moſt Mens: 
But now that He was inveſted in that Office, it was 
not à good Comimcture to remove him; and when it 
«ſhould be, He did humbly: adviſe his Majeſty to make 
</Cloice of the ableſt Man of the Profeſſion, whoſe At- 
> fections were clear; by whom He might indeed have 
Benefit; whereas himſelf was young, and with- 
— any of that Learning or Experience, which might 
make him capable of that great Truſt.” The Queen 
ſaying again this was his Modeſty, He replied, “Madam 
| you know me better, you will not find me fo 
modeſt a Man, but that I hope by your Majeſty's' Fa- 
$wour' in due Time to be made a . Man, than I 
am at preſent ; but if you believe that I know any 
Thing of the Diſpoſition of the preſent Time, or of 
what may conduce to the King's, Service, I pray be- 
« ſieve, that though the Solicitor will never do much Ser- 
vice, He will be able to do much more Miſchief if He 
«be removed.” The King at the ſame Time reſolved to 
remove another Officer, who did diſſerve him notoriouſly, 
and to prefer Mr. Hyde to that Place; with which their 
ious Intention both their Majeſties acquainted him; 
5 but He poſitively refuſed it ; and aſſured both their Ma- 
jeſties, that He ſhould be able to do much more Service 
* » in the Condition He was in. 
Fe irenrefi- BRN ToxE the King left Whitehall He renewed his Com- 
27 i mands to the three Perſons mentioned before, the Lord 
1 ifain Viſcount Falklandy Sir John Colepepper, and Mr. Hyde, 
i eric to meet conſtantly together, and conſult upon his Affairs; 
| and conduct them the beſt Way They could in the Par- 
. lament; and to give him conſtant Advice what He was 
to do; without which He declared again very folemnly 
He would make no Step in the Parliament. Two of 
them were obliged by their Offices and Relations, and 
the other by lus Du and Inclination, to give him all 
dat is faction; notwi g the Diſcouragement They 
had ſo lately received, in the King's going to the Houſe 
ta demand the five Members, without ever communi- 
cating his Intention to them; and which had made a 
deep Impreſſion upon them. And fo They met every 
Night late together; and communicated their Obſerva- 
pion and Intelligence of the Day; and ſo agreed what 


was' to be gone, or attempted the next; there being 
very 
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very many Perſons of Condition and Intereſt in the Houſe, 
who would follow their Advice, and aſſiſt in any Thing 
They deſired. And becauſe Mr. Hyde had larger Ac- 
commodation, in the Houſe where He lived in Wefmin- 
ſter, than either of the other had, the Meetings at Night 
were for the moſt Part with him; and after their Deli- 
beration together, what was to be put in Writing Was 
always committed to Mr. Hyde; and when the King had 
left the Town, He writ as freely to the King as either of 


the other did; and ſometimes when They would be ex- 


cuſed, He went to him in great Secret. 


Hz had been from the Beginning very unbeloved by 


all the governing Party ; and though They took ſome 


Pains at firſt to win him, yet their Hope of that was 


quickly deſperate ; and from the Night of the Proteſta- 
tion, He was as much in their Deteſtation as any Man 
and the more, that They could take no Advantage-againſt 
him: And though They had a better Opinion of his Diſ- 
cretion, than to believe He had any Share in the Advice 
of the late Proceedings, yet They were very willing that 
others ſhould believe it; and made all the Infuſions They 


(a could to that Purpoſe amongſt thoſe, who took their 


Opinions from them ; towards which his known Friend- 
ſhip with the Lord Digby was an Argument very pre- 
valent; and then his oppoſing the Votes upon their Pri- 
vilege, had inflamed them beyond their Temper; inſo- 


much as Mr. Hambden told him one Day, that the Trou- - - 


ble that had lately befallen them, had been attended with 
that Benefit, that They knew who were their Friends: 
and the other offering to ſpeak upon the Point of Privi- 
lege, and how monſtrous a Thing it was to make a Vote 
ſo contrary to the known Law; He replied very ſnappiſh- 
ly, „that He well knew He had a Mind They ſhould be 
all in Priſon,” and fo departed without ſtaying for an 
Anſwer. Then They imputed to him the dipofng the 
Lord Falkland to ſerve the Court; and the Court to re- 
ceive his Service; and from the Time that He and Cole- 
F*pper were called to the Council, They equally were 
enraged againſt both: and now, when They had diſ- 
covered the Place of the nightly Meetings, that a Secre- 
tary of State, and a Chancellor of the Exchequer, every 
Day went to the Lodging of a private Perſon, who ought 
to attend them, They believed it a Condeſcenſion that 
had ſome other Foundation than mere Civility; yet They 
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thoughst.z9 offer, in F agrory noting ei hos 

uh is notiamiſs in in dh e 8s ſky. Joniewhat: of thoſe 
three Perſons, who, had: from that Time ſo greatia Part 


Ft that was upon the Stage and did in a 


Time raiſe the Reputation of the King, and of his 


Cauſe, to a very great Degree; and who, though They 
were well united in the Oppoſition of all the ill Defigns 
againſt the Crown, and concurred in the publick Service 
with, neceſſary. and mutual Civilities towards each other; 


vet their Principles, and Conſtitutions were very diffe- 
2 and the Lord Faltland, and Mr. Hyde (between 
m, as is {aid before, the Friendſhip was moſt entire) 
never had the leaſt Acquaintance-with Sir John Cale- 
Pers efore the Parliament ; and — — 
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+ Virtue 3, yet He had great Eſteem for all Men of great 
Parts, though They applied them to ill Purpoſes. He 
was; ſo great an Enemy to all — that He 


_ choſe. ſometimes the other Extreme, when it was not 
requiſite. He had not the Court in great Reverence; 
and had a prelaging Spirit that the King would fall into 


GS + + «© 


chole to ſerve the King, becauſe Honeſty obliged him to 
it; but that He foreſaw his own Ruin by doing it. He 
had a better Opinion of the Church of England, and the 
Religion of it, than of any other Church, and Religion; 
and had extraordinary Kindneſs for. very many Church- 
men; and if He could have helped, or prevented it, 
there ſhould have been no Attempts againſt it. But He 
had in his own Judgment ſuch a Latitude in Opinion, 


that He did not believe any Part of the Order, or Govern- 


ment of it, to be ſo eſſentially neceſſary to Religion, but 
that it might be parted with, and altered, for a notable 
publick Benefit or Convenience: And that the Crown 
itſelf ought to gratify the People, in yielding to many 
Things; and to part with ſome Power, rather than to 
run the Hazards, which would attend the Refuſal. But 
He was ſwayed in this by a Brlicf, that the King would i — 

the 
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1 this Opinion wrought too — upon oll! 
ArEIr He had the greateſt Comp h the 
"" Weakneky and even the Humour of other Men, when 
there could be no Suſpicion of Flattery; and tit grea 
Addreſs to inform, and reform them; yet towardv" 
King, who many Times 'obftinately- adhered” to- 
Concluſions which did not naturally reſult from gd 
Premiſes, and did love to argue many Things to which 
He would not ſo poſitively adhere, He did not? Lare 
that Condeſcenſion; but contradicted him with midte 
Bluntneſs, and by Sentences ; and in ſome: Prü- 
culars (as of the Church) to which the King was 4# Coh- 
ſcience moſt devoted: And of this his Majeſty often e 
plained ;/ and cared leſs to confer with him in 
and was leſs perſuaded by him, than his Affairs, and 
other's great Parts and Wiſdom would have required : | 
Though He had not a better Opinion of any Mitts 
Sincerity, or Fidelity towards him. ] ; AT gig, 


Six John Colepepper had ſpent ſome Years ——. Youth ul Sos 


in foreign Parts, and eſpecially in Armies; 


had ſeen good Service, and very well ING it; ou. kgs; 


might have made a very good Officer, if He had ih- 
tended it. He was of a rough Nature; a hot Head; 
and of great Courage; which had engaged him in many 
Quarrels, and Duels ; wherein He ſtill behaved himſelf 
very ſignally. He had in a very good Seaſon, and after 
a ſmall Waſte of his Fortune, retired from that Courſe 
of Life, and married, and betook himſelf to a Country 
Life ; and ſtudied the Buſineſs of the Country, and the 
Concernments of it, in which He was very well ve 

and being a Man of Sharpneſs of Parts, and Volubilley 
of Language, He was frequently made Choice of to ap- 
pear at the Council Board, in thoſe Matters which related 
to the Country: In the managing whereof, his Abilities 
were well taken Notice of. His Eſtate was very mede- 
rate, and his ufual Expenſe exceeded it not; not being 
delighted with Delicacies of any Nature, or indeed ever 
acquainted with them. He had Infirmities, which ſome- 
times made a Noiſe; but his Parts, and Abilities made 
him very acceptable to his Neighbours, and to thoſe Who 
were moſt conſiderable in their Eſtates, and moſt popu- 
lar; ſo that with very little Oppoſition, He had been 


choſen to be Knight of that great County Kent for the 
Parlia- 
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| Parliament; where He quickly made himſelf to be taken 

| Notice” of. He was proud,” and ambitious, and very 
14 much diſpoſed to improve his Fortune: which He knew 
1 well how to do, by Induſtry, and Thrift, without ſtoop- 
ing op any corrupt Ways, to which He was not in- 
14 chned. A 
1 H did not love the Perſons of many of thoſe who 
were the violent Managers; and leſs their Deſigns : And 
therefore He no ſooner knew that He was well ſpoken 
of at Court, but He expoſed himſelf to the Invitation, 
and heartily embraced that Intereſt : And when He came 
thither, 'He might very well be thought a Man of no 
very good Breeding ; having never ſacrificed to the Muſes, 
or converſed in any polite Company. He was warm, 
and poſitive in Debates ; and of preſent Fancy to object, 
and find Fault with what was propoſed ; and indeed 
would take any Argument in Pieces, and expoſe it ex- 
cellently to a full View; and leave Nothing to Chance, 
or Accident, without making it foreſeen ; but after that, 
knew not fo well what to judge, and determine; and 
was ſo irrefolute, and had a Fancy fo perpetually work- 
ing, that after a Concluſion made, He would the next 
Day, in the Execution of it, and ſometimes after, raiſe 
new Doubts, and make new Objections; which always 
occaſioned Trouble ; and ſometimes produced Inconve- 
nience. 

In Matters of Religion, He was in his Judgment ve 
indifferent ; but more inclined to what was "Rabliſhed, 
to avoid the Accidents which commonly attend a Change, (49) 
without any Motives from his Conſcience; which yet He 
kept to himſelf ; and was well content to have it believed 
that the Activity proceeded from thence. He had, with 
all this Uncourtlineſs (for ſure no Man leſs appeared a 
Courtier) and Ungracefulneſs in his Mein and Motion, 
a wonderful Inſinuation and Addreſs into the Accepta- 
tion, and Confidence of the King and Queen; and 
Flattery being a Weed not fa natural to the Air and 
Soil of the Country, where He had wholly lived, He 
was believed to ſpeak with all Plainneſs and Sincerity ; 
when no Man more complied with thoſe Infirmities they 
_ had ; and by that Compliance prevailed often over 
them. 

He had a very tragical Way in expreſſing himſelf, to 
raiſe the Fears and Apprehenſions of thoſe, who were 

naturally 
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naturally apprehenſiug of and by this Means 
3 marvellouſly. with. thu — thoſe Mat- | | 
ters o which She was moſt ayerſey, re gThings i 


as. difmally to her as He could well do: | 
other Hand, to the King (who; was — = very — — | 
guine) He was full of 3 cheriſhed all. his 4 
8 25 — 2 r | 
— es n y Expedients very unagreea | 
þ — — d. He was then (as was ſaid before) l 
—— — in bis Concluſions: as if He did not pro- | 
a Thing that might come to paſs, but what infallibly | 
muſt be ſoz which was a Temper the King could not | 
contend. with; and did ſo much ſuſpect Himel (Which | 
was, his greateſt Infirmity, and the chief Ground of all | 
his Sufferings) that He did believe a Man, of whom He 
thought very well, did know every Thing that He, con- 
fidently inſiſted upon. But his greateſt Advantage was 
(beſides his Diligence in Speaking as often as He could 
with the King and Queen, and always with the Qucen, 
upon any important Counſel) that He had an entire Con- 
fidence and Friendſhip with Mr. Jahn Aſpburuham, whom 
the King loved, and truſted very much; and who always 
imprinted that Advice in the King's Mind, which the other 
had infuſed; and being a Member of the Houſe; was 
always ready to report the Service He did his Majeſty 
there, as advantageouſly as the Buſineſs would bear. 

Mx. ya was in his Nature and Diſpoſition, different 7 Nya. 
from both the other; which never begot the leaſt Diſ- 
agreement between the Lord Falkland 2 and him. He 
was of a very chearful and open Nature, without any 
Diimulation; and delivered his Opinion of Things or 
Perſons, where it was convenient, without Reſerve, dr 
Diſguiſe ; and was at leaſt tenacious enough of his Opi- 
nion, and never departed from it out of Compliance with 
any Man. He had a very particular Devotion and Paſſion 
for the Perſon of the King; and did believe him the moſt, 
and the beft Chriſtian in the World, He had a maſt 
zealous Eſteem and Reverence for the Conſtitution of the 
Government; and believed it ſo equally poiſed, that if 
the leaſt Branch of the Prerogative was torn off, or parted 
with, the Subject fuffered by it, and that his Right was 
impaired : And He was as much troubled when the 
Crown exceeded its juſt Limits, and thought its Prero- 
gative hurt by it; And therefore not only noun — 

ente 
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ſented to any Ditninution of the King's Authority, but 
Eon ot nes that' the King would n to it, Wich 
what Importunity 01 ouſity ſoever it was deſife 
HI had taken more Pains than ſuch Men uſe to do, 

in the Examination of Religion; having always converſed 

with thoſe of different Opinions with all Freedom, and 

Affection; and had very much Kindneſs and Eſteem for 

nany, who were in no Degree of his own Judgment; 
and upon all this, He did really believe the Church of(5-) 

England the moſt exactly formed and framed for the En- 

couragement and Advancement of Learning and Piety, 

and for the Preſervation of Peace, of any Church in the 

World; That the taking away any of its Revenue, and 

applying it to ſecular Uſes, was Robbery, and notorious 

ctilege; and that the diminiſhing the Luſtre it had, 

And had always had in the Government, by removing 

the Biſhops out of the Houſe of Peers, was a Violation 

of Juftice ; the removing a Land- mark; and the ſhaking 
the very Foundation of Government: and therefore He 
always oppoſed, upon the Impulſion of Conſcience, all 

Mutations in the Church; and did always believe, let 

the Seaſon, or the Circumſtance be what it would, that 

any Compliance was pernicious ; and that a peremptory 
and obſtinate Refuſal, that might put Men in Deſpair of 
what They laboured for, and take away all Hope of ob- 
taining what They deſired, would reconcile more Perſons 
to the Government, than the gratifying them in Part; 

Which only whetted their Appetite to deſire more, and 

their Confidence in demanding it. 45 

Tuaobon He was of a Complexion and Humour very 

fat from Deſpair ; yet He did believe the King would be 

oppreſſed by that Party which then governed; and that 

They who followed and ſerved him would be deſtroyed; 

ſo that it was not Ambition of Power, or Wealth, that 

engaged him to embark in ſo very hazardous an Imploy- 
ment; but abſtractly the Conſideration of his Duty; and 

He often uſed to apply thoſe Words of Cicero, to himſelf, 

Meas tas incidit in id Bellum, cuſus altera Pars Steleris 

nimium habuit, altera Felicitatis parum. It is very pro- 

bable, that if his Acceſs at that Time had been as fre- 
quent to the King, as Sir John Colepepper's was, or the 

Lord Falkłland's might have been, ſome Things, might 

have been left undone, the doing whereof broug 9 

11 a4 
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Prejudice to e all His Prineiples were much 
more agreeable to his; Majeſty's own Judgment, than 
thoſe of either of the other; and what He ſaid was of 


equal Authority with him; and when any Advice was 


given by either of the other, the King uſually afked, 
« whether Ned Hyde were of that Opinion ;”. and They 
always very ingenuouſly confeſſed, that He was not: 
But his having no Relation of Service, and ſo no Pre- 
tence to be ſeen often at Court; and the great Jealguſy 
that was entertained towards him, made it neceſſary to 
him to repair only in the Dark to the King upon emergent 
Occaſions, and leave the Reſt to be imparted by the other 
two; and the Differences in their Natures and Opinions 
never produced any Diſunion between them in tho 

Councils, which concerned the Conduct of the King's 
Service; but They proceeded with great Unanimity, 
and very manifeſtly much advanced the King's Buſineſs 
from the very low State it was in, when They were firſt 
truſted ; the other two having always much Deference to 
the Lord Falkland, who allayed their Paſſions; to which 
They were both enough inclined. 7 

Wren the two Bills were ſent to the King, for the 
granting the Militia, and the removing the Biſhops out of 
the Houſe of Peers, moſt Men did beheve that the King 
would never give his Aſſent to either of theſe two; 
though very many had concurred in them for no other 
Reaſon, than becauſe They were aſſured He would not 
refuſe ; and others upon Confidence that He would; 
and therefore would not render themſelves obnoxious by 
oppoling them : Upon all which the Queen continued 
her Reſolution; and haſtened her Journey that She might 
be out of the Way, and thereby the King might the 
more reſolutely reje& thoſe Bills, which He intended to 
do; and the Houles the more importunately preſſed the 

5 Diſpatch of the Bills, as ſoon as the Day was appointed 
for the Queen's beginning her Journey from Windſor to- 
wards Dover. 

In this Perplexity, when Nothing was ſo neceſſary as 
the moſt obſtinate Reſolution, Sir John Colepepper, who 
was naturally inclined to Expedients, and, in difficult 
Caſes, that is, Caſes made difficult by the Perverſeneſs 
of ſupercilious Contenders, to Compoſition, much de- 
fired, that the King would paſs that againſt the Biſhops, 

h and abſolutely reject the other; which He did In 
elieve 
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| believe would fatisfy fo many, that thoſe that remained 
| _ unſatisfied, would not have Credit enough, 4! 
further Diſturbance; and in his own Judgment, as h 
been faid before, He thought the Matter of little Im- 
Vi portance; but He Knew that Argument would make no 
= other Impreſſion upon the King, than to the Diſadvan- 
tage of the Arguer ; and if He had thought himfelf 
obliged to have enacted one, He would have choſen to 
have paſſe& that for the Militia, rather than the other; 
Sir John He urged therefore to the King, no other Perſon pre- 
Auge ae ſent, the Neceſſity of giving the Parliament Satisfaction 
King to paſ in one of thoſe Bills; and that there were more Who 
+4, would be ſatisfied with that concerning the Biſhops, than 
Bibel. with the other concerning the Militia ; and therefore it 
would'be beſt to gratify the major Part: Then He ex- 
__ poſed the dreadful Conſequences which would attend*the 
yieding in the Point of the Militia, as if it would be the 


next Day in their Power to him; and all the 
rragical Effects of granting that Authority. He ſeemed 
in no to undervalue the Miſchief of conſenting 


to the Bill againſt the Biſhops ; yet that it would be at- 
tended with that preſent Benefit, that the Church would 
be free from farther Apprehenſion; and that this Degra- 
dation would ſecure the Function, and the Revenue; 
and that when theſe Jealouſies and Miſunderſtandings 
ſhould be once compoſed, that Bill would be eafily re- 
pealed, by the Experience how much the Government 
was hurt by it; and whilſt the Sword remained in the 
King's awn Hands, there would be no Attempt to make 
farther Alterations. The King aſked him, whether Ned 
Hydz was of that Mind; to which He anfwered, He 
was: not, nor did wiſh that either of the Bills ſhould be 
paſſed, which He thought, as the Time was, could not 
de a reaſonable Judgment; the King ſaid, it was his; 
and that He would run the Hazard. | 8 a 
Warn He found He could not prevail there, He 
went to the Queen; and repeated all the Arguments 
He had uſed to the King, with his uſual Vehemence ; 
and added, that He exceedingly apprehended that by 
ſome Means or other, upon this Refuſal of the King's, 
ber Majeſty's Journey would be ſtopped; and that She 
would not be ſuffered to tranſport herſelf out of the 
-- "Kingdom; and therefore He heartily wiſhed that She 
would ſo uſe her Credit with the King, that He _ 
2 | paſs 
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that Act concerning the . Biſhops, which He. ſaid 
re L, 9 both Houſes, as 
would und to her Majeſty's The Queen 2, je 
was ſo terrified with the Apprehenſion of her being hin - ww « 4 
dered from purſuing her Purpoſe, that She gave not over 4 __ 
her Importunity with the Kang, till She had prevailed 
with him; and ſo that Bill for removing the Biſhops out 
of the Houſe of Peers was paſſed by Commiſſion z when 
both their Majeſties were upon their Way, and in their 
Journey. to Dover. n oF 
NoTHING that is here ſaid muſt reflect upon the Me- 
mory of Sir Jahn Colepepper, as if He were corrupted in 
his Affections to the Church; or gave this Advice to 
gratify and pleaſe other Men, or for any particular Ad- 
vantage to himſelf, of all which He was very innocent. 
It is ſaid before, that in his Judgment He looked upon 
(;2)the Thing as what might be conſcientiouſly conſented 
to; and then his real Apprehenſion of Danger, and Miſ- 
chief to the King (to whom He bore all poſſible Eide - 
lity) by refuſing it, ſo far wrought upon his warm Con- 
ſtitution, that He did really believe it to be his Duty to 
be ſolicitous to the vehement Degree He was. But He 
quickly found He had been deceived, at leaſt in the 
Imagination, that the conſenting to that one Bill would 
at all allay their Paſſion. They were on the contrary ſo 
far from being pleaſed with it, that They immediately 
betook CBT to enquire, ©** who the evil Counſeliors 
were, who diſſuaded his Majeſty from conſenting to 
the other concerning the Militia; which was fo ae+ 
ceſſary to all their Purpoſes : And forthwith ſent ſome.of 
their Meſſengers to the King, whilſt He ſtaid at Dover, 
to complain of ſuch evil Counſel; and to uſe all Impor- 
tunity, that He would paſs it, as a Matter of abſolute 
Neceſlity for the Peace and Security of the Kingdom; 
and for the carrying on the Service for ſuppreſſing the 
Rebellion in Ireland; with many new Expreſſions * of 
the Preſumption of thoſe malignant Perſons, who gave 
< his Majeſty ſuch Advice,” and with Boldneſs enough, 
that the Kin ſhould prefer ſuch Advice, before the Wiſ- 
dom of the Parliament. 8 a 
Tur who hated the Biſhops moſt, and were 1, Eft of 
that They were rid of the Oppoſition They gave them 4 . 
in all their Demands, ſeemed not at all contented ; but ſera! Por- 
enlarged exceedingly upon the Miſchief, in not granting," 
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the Militia. And no Doubt there were many the lefs 


leaſed with the ng the other, Ae They 
ſhould thereby be the Aﬀitac many towards 
— (s— 
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and who would with 25 more Choler have concurred 
with them, if that Bill, as well as the other, had been 
rejected; and therefore They rather wiſhed They had 
the other, which They knew would bring all their Ends 
to paſs. They who loved the Church, and were afraid 
of ſo great an Alteration in the Frame and Conſtitution of 
Parliament, as the utter taking away of one of the Three 
Eſtates, of which the Parliament is compounded, were 
infinitely provoked ; and lamented the paſſing that Act, 
as an Introduction to the entire Deſtruction of the Go- 
vernment of the Church, and to the Alteration of the 
Religion of the Kingdom : And very many who more 
conſidered the Policy, than the Juſtice and Piety of the 
State, did ever after believe, that being removed out of 
the Parliament, the preſerving them in the Kingdom, 
was not worth any notable Contention. Then They 
looked upon the King's Condeſcenſion in this Particular, 
in a Subject that all Men knew had a wonderful Influence 
upon his Conſcience, as He often took Occaſion to pro- 
feſs, as a Manifeſtation, that He would not be conſtant 
in retaining, and denying any Thing that ſhould be im- 
petuouſly, and fiercely demanded ; which as it exceed- 
ingly. confirmed thoſe, who were engaged in that Party; 
ſo it abated the Courage of too many, who had always 
oppoſed them, and heartily deteſted their Proceedings; 
and made them more remiſs in their Attendance at the 
Houſe, and leſs ſolicitous for any Thing that was done 
there: Who by Degrees firſt became a neutral Party, 
believing They ſhould be ſafe, in angering no Body; 
and when They afterwards found no Security in that 
Indifferency, They adhered to thoſe, who They ſaw had 
the beſt Succeſs; and ſo went Sharers with them in their 
Future Attempts, according to their ſeveral Tempers and 
Inclinations. 

Tux Benefit that would redound to the King from 
not paſſing the other Bill of the Militia, more than a- 
voiding the Infamy of conſenting to it, was not evident gi 
to diſcerning Men; for They foreſaw that They would 
quickly wrelt it out-of his Hands without his n 
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that whatſocyer the tio Huuſes (which dhe People looked; 
upon as the Parliament) ſhauld concur in, and enjoin to 
be done, the People would look upon as Law, and ob- 
ſerve it accordingly ſo that when by the Removal of ſo 
many Voices out of the Houſe of Peers, as the Biſhops 
made, who were always firm to the Crown and Govern- 
ment, the Houſe of Commons found a Concurrence from 
the Lords, in all They propoſed, their joint Determina- 
tion would find Obedience, for the moſt Part, from the 
People: whom there were all Endeavours uſed to cor- 
rupt, and poſſeſs, by preſently printing, and cauſing to 
be read in Churches, all their Meſſages, and Petitions ta 
the King; that They might ſee all their Concernments 
wert for the Gobd of the Kingdom, and Preſervation of 
the Prople. I e e 4D ow to iasmatse 
Wir the King accompanied the Queen to Dover. 
where They expected a Wind many Days, He ſent the 
Prince, under his new Governour, the Marquis of Herr- 
ford, to Richmond; that there might be no Room for the 
Jealouſy, that the Prince ſhould be tranſported beyond 
the Stas; which had been infuſed into the Minds of ma- 
ny; and would have made a great Noiſe, if He had 
waited upon his Mother to Dover: but as ſoon as the 
Wind appeared hopeful for her Majeſty's Embarkatjan, 
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the King ſent an Expreſs to Richmond, that the Prince 22. x 
ſhould attend his Majeſty at Greenwich,. the Saturday fol-, 
lowing: the Marquis being at that Time very much in- Omenwich. 


diſpoſed by a Defluction upon his Eyes, and a Catarrh. 
The Parliament being preſently informed, as They had 
Spies in all Places, of this Direction, and there being yet 
no Certainty of the Queen's being embarked, was much 
troubled; and reſolved to ſend to his Majeſty, by Mem- 
bers of both Houſes, to deſire that the Prince might not 
remove from Richmond, at lcaſt till the Marquis recovered 
Health enough to be able to attend him; and at the {ame 
Time ſent an expreſs Order to the Marquis, that He 
ſhould not ſuffer the Prince to go from thence, till He 
himſelf ſhould be able to go with him. | 


Taz y appointed one Lord and two Commoners to , Hyde i: 


carry the Meilage to the King, whom They believed to 
be ſtill at Dover; and Mr. Hyde coming accidentally into 
the Houſe, when the Matter was in Debate, They ap- 


pointed him to be one of the Meſſengers; which no = 
F cules 


ſent to the 
Kirg on that 


Occaſion, 
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cuſes could free him from, for They did not intend it as 
a Favour to him; ſo that They were obliged preſently to 
begin their Journey; and that Night They went to Grave/- 
end, The next Day They were fully informed of the 
Queen's being gone to Sea; and that the King would be 
that Night at Canterbury; whither the Meſſengers made 
what Haſte They could; and found his Majeſty there, 
with a very little Court, moſt of his Servants having 
Leave to go before to London, the better to provide them- 
ſelves for a farther Journey. When They read their Meſ- 
ſage to the King, in the hearing whereof He ſhewed no 
Satisfaction, He appointed them to attend him after He 
had ſupped, and They ſhould receive their Anſwer: And 
accordingly about nine of the Clock He cauſed it to be 
read, and delivered it to them; taking no Notice of Mr. 
Hyde as if He had been known to him. That Meſſen- 
ger who was a Member of the Houſe of Peers, received 
it from his Majeſty, as of Right He ought to do, that 
it might be firſt reported to that Houſe. 

Mx. Hyde was very much troubled when He heard the 
Anſwer read; for it had much Sharpneſs in it, which at 
that Time could only provoke them: So without taking (54) 
any Notice of it to his Companions, He pretended to 
them only to be very weary, and deſirous to go to Bed, 
and bade them good Night; having the Conveniency of- 
fered him by the Lord Grandiſon, (his familiar Friend) to 
lodge with him in a Houſe, next the Court: And fo the 
other two Meſſengers making Haſte to find ſome Lodg- 
ing in an Inn; He ſent the Lord Grandiſon to the Duke 
of Richmond, to deſire the King that He might ſpeak 
with him before He went into his Bed. The King was 
half undreſſed, yet ſaid He would ſtay for him, and bade 
that He ſhould make Haſte to the back Stairs; and as 
ſoon as He came thither, the Duke went in to the King, 
who immediately came out in his Night Dreſs; and the 
Duke having before ſent all other Servants from thence, 
retired likewiſe himſelf. 

He told the King that He was ſorry that his Majeſty 
had expreſſed ſo much Diſpleaſure in his Anfwer, which 
could produce no Good, and might do Hurt; and there- 


„fore He defired He would call for it, and alter ſome 


«Expreſſions ,” which his Majeſty was not inclined to 
do; enlarging himſelf with much Sharpneſs upon the In- 


ſolence of the Meſſage, and of the Order They had ſent 
| to 
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to the Marquis of Hertford: And ſeemed to apprehend 
that the Prince would not be ſuffered to attend him at 
Greenwich; the Thought whereof had cauſed that Warmth 
in him. It was now Friday Night, and his Majeſty re- 
ſolved the next Night to be at Greenwich; and to ſtay 
there all Sunday; and then to purſue his former Reſolu- 
tions: Upon which Mr. Hyde told him, © that He hoped 
« the Prince would be at Greenwich as ſoon as He, and 
« then that Point would be cleared; that They could not 
ce report His Meſſage to the Parliament till Monday Morn- 
«ing; and that They might well attend upon his Ma- 
e jeſty again on Sunday, and receive his Pleaſure ; and at 
« that Time the Lord Falkland, and Sir Fobn Colepepper, 
« would be likewiſe preſent, when his Majeſty might 
take what Reſolution He pleaſed in that Matter; and 
<« therefore He beſought his Majeſty that He would pre- 
« ſently ſend a Servant to the other two Meſſengers, at 
<« ſuch an Inn, for the Anſwer He had delivered to them, 


« of which He would farther conſider when He came to 


« Greenwich; where He commanded them to attend him 
« on Sunday, and that He would diſpatch them ſoon 
« enough for them to be at London that Night.” All 


which his Majeſty was pleaſed to conſent to, and imme- , .,z... E. 


diately ſent a Gentleman to them for the Paper, with prevails al 
ter £18 — 


that Injunction; and then ſent it by the Lord Grandiſon fan 1," 
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the ſame Night to Mr. Hyde, whom He had commanded Pee. 


to attend him on Sunday Morning, ſaying He had very 
much to ſay to him. 

Wren his Majeſty came to Greenwich, He found the 
Prince there with his Governour, who though indiſpoſed 
in his Health, without returning any Aniwer to the Par- 
liament, brought the Prince very early from Richmond to 
Greenwich ; with which the King was very much pleaſed, 
and in very good Humour. And the next Morning 
when Mr. Hyde came to Court (to whom his Companions 
had told, that the King had ſent for his Anſwer to them 
again, and appointed them to attend him for it at Green- 
wich that Afternoon; which They had agreed together to 
do) the King being come into the Privy Chamber, and 
ſeeing him there, aſked him aloud, where the others 
who came in the Meſſage with him were; and ſaid, He 
would expect them in the Afternoon; and ſo diſcourſing 


ſomewhat of the Weather, that all Men heard, He came. 


near him, and as it were paſſing by (which no Body took 
F 2 Notice 
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Notice of, the Room not being full) He bade him dine 
with Porter, at the back Stairs, that He might be in the(s5) 
Privy Chamber when He roſe from Dinner; and after He 
had dined He found him there; and at that Hour moſt 
People looking after their own Dinner, his Majeſty did, 
without any Body's taking Notice of it, bid him follow him 
into the Privy Gallery ; where He was no ſooner entered, 
than the King locked the Door with his own Key, faying, 
« We will not now be diſturbed, for there is no Man in 
« the Houſe now, who hath a Key to this Door.” Then 
He ſaid, I will ſay Nothing of the Anſwer, for I am 
« ſure Falkland and Colepepper will be here anon; and 
then prepare one, and I will not differ with you; for 
% now I have gotten Charles, I care not what Anſwer I 
« ſend to them.” | 
The Kings TEN He ſpake of many Particulars of the Parliament 
Hees with Warmth enough; and lamented his having con- 
Greenwich, ſented to the Bill concerning the Biſhops, which He ſaid, 
He was prevailed upon to do, for his Wife's Security ; 
but He ſhould now be without any Fear to difpleaſe 
them. He ſaid, He would lay the next Night at Theo-. 
balds; where He would ſtay a Day or two, that his Ser- 
vants might provide themſelves to attend him North- 
ward : That He ſhould not ſee him any more before He 
took that Journey; and therefore He required him upon 
all Occaſions to write to him, and advertiſe him of fuch 
Matters as were fit for him to know; and to prepare and 
ſend him Anſwers to ſuch Declarations or Meſſages as 
the Parliament ſhould ſend to him: He faid, He knew 
well the Danger He underwent if it were diſcovered : but 
his Majeſty aſſured him, and bade him be confident of 
it, that no Perſon alive, but himſelf and his two Friends, 
ſhould know that He correſponded with his Majeſty; and 
that He would himſelf tranſcribe every Paper in his own 
Hand, before He would ſhew it to any Man, and before 
his Secretary ſhould write it out. Mr. Hyde told him, 
that He writ a very ill Hand, which would give his Ma- 
jeſty too much Trouble to tran ſcribe himſelf, and that He 
ad ſo much Friendſhip with Secretary Nicholas, that He 
was well contented He ſhould be truſted : to which the 
King ſaid, Nicholas was a very honeſt Man; and He 
would truſt him in any Thing that concerned himſelf; 
but in this Particular, which would be ſo penal to the 
cther, if it ſhould be known, it was not neceſſary; for 
" He 
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He would quickly learn to read the Hand, if it were writ 
at firſt with a little the more Care; and no Body ſhould 
ſee it but himſelf. And his Majeſty continued fo firm to 
this Reſolution, that though the Declarations from the 
Houſes ſhortly after grew ſo voluminous, that the An- 
ſwers frequently contained five or ſix Sheets of Paper, 
very cloſely writ ; his Majeſty always tranſcribed them 
with his own Hand; which ſometimes took him up two 
or three Days, and a good Part of the Night, before He 
produced them to the Council; where they were firſt 
read, and then He burned the Originals. And He gave 
himſelf no Eaſe in this particular, till Mr. Hyde left the 
Parliament, and by his Majeſty's Command attended upon 
him at York : which will be mentioned in its Time. 
WHILST the King held this Diſcourſe with him in 
the Privy Gallery, many of the Lords were come from 
London; and not finding him, the Earls of Eſex, and 
Holland, who by their Offices had Keys to the Gallery, 
opened that Door, and went in; and ſeeing no Body 
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there, walked to the farther End; where in a turning 
Walk the King and Mr. Hyde were: And though They 
preſently drew back, the King himſelf as well as Mr. 
Hyde was a little diſcompoſed ; and ſaid, I am very 
« ſorry for this Accident, I meant to have ſaid ſomewhat 
to you of thoſe Gentlemen; but we muſt not ſtay 
longer together; forget not what I have ſaid; and ſend 
($4 me preſently the Anſwer for your Meſſage, and then 

* attend with your Companions in the Privy Chamber, 
* and I will come out and deliver it to them:” And fo He 
withdrew: The two Earls ſmiling, and ſaluting Mr. Hyde u, He 
civilly. He quickly found the Lord Falkland, and Cole- 2 * 
pepper, and They as quickly agreed upon the Anſwer . 
which the Lord Falkland carried to the King: And his 
Majeſty approving, and ſigning it, He came out, and 
delivered it, after He had cauſed it to be read, to the 
Meſſengers who attended to receive it; and who went 
that Night to London; and the next Morning at the firſt 
ſitting of the Houles, reported, and delivered it. 

Ir was expected, and believed, that as ſoon as the 

ucen was gone for Holland, the King would return to 
Whitehall, and reſide there. And many wiſe Men were 
of Opinion, that if He had done fo, He would have been 
treated with more Duty and Reſpect ; and that He would 
be able to bring his Buſineſs, to a fair End, by very mo- 
5 F 3 | 


derate 
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moderate Condeſcenſions; for the univerſal Prejudice and 
Averſion was to the Queen, how unjuſtly and unreaſon- 
ably ſoever; and to the King only as it was generally be- 
heved, that He governed himſelf entirely by her Dictates; 
and many of thoſe, whoſe Countenance had moſt ſup- 
ported the violent Party, 3 Concurrence with 
them, were grown weary of thoſe Exceſſes; and as they 
had been ſeduced, and craftily drawn farther than they 
meant to have gone, ſo they plainly diſcerned that th 
would be farther Attempts made, than were agreea 
to their Wiſhes, or their Intereſts; and therefore reſolved 
to ſecond them no farther. 

Tux Earl of Eſex himſelf was in his Nature an honeſt 
Man, and a Man of Honour; and though He did not 
think the King had any gracious Purpoſes towards him, 
or great Confidence in him, yet He was willing to retire 
from that angry Company; and did neither deſire the 
Dignity of the King ſhould be affronted, or the Govern- 
ment receive an Alteration, or Diminution; and did hope 
nothing more, than to make himſelf the Inſtrument to 
reconcile the Parliament to the King, by ſome moderate 
and plauſible dient. But it was no ſooner known 
in the Houſes, that his Majeſty was gone to T heobalds, 
and had taken the Prince with him, with a Purpoſe of 
making a Progreſs farther Northward ; but They fell into 
all their uſual Heat, and Debate, of their juſt Cauſes of 
Jealouſy and Diſtruſt, and the Wickedneſs of thoſe Per- 
ſons who miſled him; and the next Morning, being 
well informed that the King ſtaid all Day at Theobalds, 
They reſolved to ſend a Committee of four Lords, and 
eight Commoners to him, to put him in Mind of his vio- 
lating their Privileges, for which They had yet no Repa- 
ration or Satisfaction; his Refuſal to ſettle the Militia, 
whereby He left his Kingdom and People expoſed to the 
Violence of a Foreign Enemy, or a domeſtick Inſurrec- 
tion; the great Jealouſies, and Fears which poſſeſſed the 
Minds of all his Subjects; which would be now exceed- 
ingly increaſed by his Removal in this Conjuncture from 
his Parliament; and thereupon concluded, that He would 
return to London, or reſide at ſuch a Diſtance, that They 
might eaſily repair to him. 

Wren the Perſons deſigned for the Meſſage withdrew 
to prepare themſelves for their Journey, the Meſſage 
being read and agreed upon, Mr. Hyde went likewiſe * 
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of the Houſe; and that the King might not be ſurprized 
with the Sight of the Meſſage before He heard of it, He 
ſent inſtantly to the Lord Grandiſon (in whom He had 
entire Confidence) to ſpeak with him; and deſired him to 
cauſe his Horſe to be made ready, that He might with all 
poſſible Expedition carry a Letter to the King, which 
He would prepare by the Time He could be ready for 
(57) the Journey. He writ to the King, that ſuch Perſons u Aviv: 
2 be preſently with him; and the Subſtance of the © 27 
eſſage They would bring to him; which in Reſpect of 2 
the Log of it, and of many Particulars in it, would . 
require ſome Time to anſwer, which He ſhould receive 
ſoon enough; and for the preſent, He might upon the 
Delivery, make ſome ſhort Reſentment of the Houſes 
proceeding with him; and conclude, that He would ſend 
an Anſwer to their Meſſage in due Time. The Lord 
Grandiſon came to Theobalds when the King had newly 
dined, ſo that He was alone in his Bedchamber; and as 
ſoon as He had delivered the Letter, He returned to 
London, and met the Meſſengers within a Mile or two of 
T heobalds. | . 
As ſoon as They had delivered their Meſſage, which 
one of them read, the King with a diſpleaſed Counte- 
nance, and in a warmer, and more ſprightly Tone than 
was natural to him, told them, „that He was amazed 
* at their Meſſage, and could not conceive what They 
would have, nor what They meant to do: that They 
made a great Noiſe with their Privileges, but forgot 
that He had Privileges too, which They made no Con- 
< ſcience to violate : \ They talked of their Fears, and 
Jealouſies, for which They had not the leaſt Ground; 
but if They would well conſider, They would find that 
They gave Him Cauſe enough for Jealouſy :” and con- 
cluded, © that He would think of their Meſſage, and 
* ſend an Anſwer to the Houſes in convenient Time:“ 
Without ſaying any Thing of his Journey, when or whi- 
ther He meant to go; nor held any farther Diſcourſe with 
them. The Manner and the Matter of the King's ſhort 
Diſcourſe to them wonderfully ſurprized the Meſſengers, 
who were all Perſons of the beſt Quality in both Houſes, 
the Earl of Pembroke being the Chief, and ſome of them 
were of known Affections to his Majeſty's Service; who 
were wonderfully delighted with the King's quick, and 


ſharp Treatment, with which the reſt were as much trou- 
F 4 bled : 
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bled and fo They all returned the ſame Night to Lon- 
Re EP A | 
Tu King reſolved to purſue the Courſe agreed upon 
with the Queen at her Departure; and would no more 
' reſume the Conſideration of ſtaying nearer the Parliament: 
very reaſonably apprehending, that He ſhould render 
himſelf liable every Day to new Afﬀronts. And the Prac- 
tice both Houſes had gotten, to ſend for, Perſons by a 
Serjeant at Arms, upon any Suggeſtions of light Di 
courſe, or upon general and ungrounded Suſpicions, by 
which They were compelled to give long Attendance, if 
They were not committed to Priſon, had fo terrified all 
Conditions of Men, that very few reſorted to the Courr. 
And They who did moſt diligently ſeem to attend their 
Duty there, did in Truth perform that Service, that 
They might With the more Eaſe betray their, Maſter, 
and gratify thoſe, who They thought would at laſt brin 

themſelves -into thoſe Places and Offices, upon which 
They were to depend. So that He thought it moſt ab- 
ſolute'y neceſſary to be at ſuch a Diſtance from Weſtmin- 
fer, that People might be leſs apprehenſive of their 
Power : reſolving likewiſe, that no Perſon who attended 
him, or reſorted to the Place where He was, ſhould yield 
any Obedience to their Summons, upon thoſe general 
Suggeſtions ; or any Applications They ſhould make to 
his Majeſty. And though it might have met with bet- 
| Ee z&f Succeſs if He had taken the contrary Reſolution, and 
aid in, or near Whitehall; yet the Hazards, or Incon- 
Mnniences which might very probably have attended that 
Counſel, were too much in View, for wiſe Men to engage 
E in the Advice. Beſides, the Concert that had 
een made with the Queen, ſhut out all oppoſite Conſul- 
tations: and the King with a ſmall Court, after two 

= . Days ſtay at Theobalds, began his Progreſs toward New: (58) 
2 "1. market; and ſometimes reſting a Day in a Place, He ad- 

ward, vanced by eaſy Journies Northward. | 

He took the Prince with him, the Marquis likewiſe 

attending him ; but left the Duke of York ſtill at Rich- 

mond, till He came to York : And then likewiſe He ſent 

for his Highneſs, who came thither to him: And the 

Morning He left Theobalds, He ſent his Anſwer to the 

two Houſes, to their Meſſage They had ſent to him 


thither. 


Tur 
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Tux had long deteſted and ſuſpected Mr. Hyde, from 
the Time of their firſt Remonſtrance, for framing the 
King's Meſſages, and Anſwers, which They now every 
Day received, to their intolerable Vexation; yet knew 


not how to accuſe him. But now that the Earls of E 
ſex, and Holland had diſcovered his being ſhut up with 


the King at Greenwich; and the Marquis of Hamilton had, 
once before, found him very early in Private with the 
King at Windſor, at a Time when the King thought all 
P s had been ſtopped ; together with his being of 
late more Abſent from the Houſe, than He had uſed 
to be; and the Reſort of the other Two every Night to 
his Lodging, as is mentioned before, ſatisfied them that 
He was the Perſon ; and They reſolved to diſenable him 
to manage that Office long. Sir John Colepepper had as 
many Eyes upon them, as They had upon the other, and 
an equal Animoſity againſt them; and had Familiarity and 
Friendſhip with ſome Perſons, who from the ſecond or 
third Hand came to know many of the greateſt Deſigns, 
before they were brought upon-the Stage. For though 
They managed thoſe Councils with the greateſt Secrecy, 
and by few Perſons, which amounted to no more than 
pure Deſigns in Speculation; yet when any Thing was 
to be tranſacted in Publick by the Houſe, They were 
obliged, not only to prepare thoſe, of whom They were 
themſelves confident, but to allow thoſe Confidents.*to 
communicate it to others, in whom They confided; A 


ſo Men who did not concur with them, came to know: 
ſometimes their Intentions, Time enough to prevent the 


Succeſs They propoſed to themſelves. — 
Arp by this Means Sir Jaobn Colepepper meeting at 

Night with the Lord Falkland and Mr. Hyde," aſſured 

them, that it had been reſolved that Day to have ſeized 


upon all Three, and ſent them to the Tower : of which 4 


He having received Notice as He was going to the Houſe, 


Information to the other Two; but that his own being 
abſent prevented the Miſchief. For He knew it was re- 
ſolved the Night before, that when the Three were to- 
gether in the Houſe, Somebody ſhould move the Houle, 
that They would apply themſelves to make ſome ſtrict 
* Enquiry after the Perſons, who were moſt like to give 
the King the evil Counſel He had lately followed; and 


* who prepared thoſe Anſwers and Meſſages They re- 
| ceived 


9 


Defign » 
nding 14. 
Hyde to the 


returned to his Lodging, not being able to give the ſame Tower; 
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& ceived from his Majeſty ;” upon which, by one and 
another, thoſe Three Perſons ſhould be named, and parti- 
cular Reaſons given for their Suſpicion ; and that They 
did not doubt, but if their Friends were well prepared 
before hand, They ſhould be able to cauſe them to be all 
ſent to the Tower; and then They doubted not They - 
ſhould be able to keep them there. But it was then like- 
wiſe agreed that They would not make the Attempt, but 
at a Time when They were all Three in the Houſe; upon 
hearing whereof, and finding that They Two were there, 
He went back to his Lodging ; knowing that thereupon 
there would be Nothing done. 
Ueon this Communication, though They were all of 
Opinion that the Deſign was. ſo extravagant, and exceed- 
ing all the Ryles of common Juſtice, that They would 
not be able t#pyocure the Conſent of the major Part of (53) 
the Houſe im it, if thgre were any conſiderable Number 
preſent; yet becauſe-very many uſually abſented them- 
ſelves, and They were not governed by any Rules which 
had been formerly obſerved; They thought fit to reſolve 
that One of them would be always preſent in the Houſe, 
that They might know all that was done; but that They 
would never be there altogether; and ſeldom Two of 
them ; and when They were, They would only hear, 
and ſpeak no more than was of abſolute Neceſſity. For 
it was now grown a very difficult Thing for a Man who 
was in their Disfavour, to ſpeak againſt what They pro- 
poſed, but that They would find ſome Exception to ſome 
Ward or Expreſſion; upon which, after He had been 
called upon to explain, He was obliged to withdraw, 
and then They had commonly a major Part to ſend him 
to the Tower, or to expel him the Houſe ; or at leaſt to 
oblige him to receive a Reprehenſion at the Bar upon his 
Knees. And fo They had uſed Sir Ralph Hopton at that 
Time; who excepting to ſome Expreſſion that was uſed 
in a Declaration prepared by a Committee, and preſented 
to the Houſe, which He ſaid was diſhonourable to the 
—_ They ſaid, it was a Tax upon the Committee; 
| cauſed him to withdraw; and committed him to the 
it; Tower; which terrified many from ſpeaking at all, and 

1 cauſed more to abſent themſelves from the Houſe; where 
1 too ſmall Numbers appeared any Day. Theſe Three Gen- 
tlemen kept the Reſolution agreed upon, till 9 — 

oun 
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found it neceſſary to forbear any farther Attendance upon 
the Houſe. 

ABovrT the End of April, which was in the Year 1642, 
Mr. Hyde received a Letter from the King, wherein He 
required him, that as ſoon as He could be ſpared from . Hyde f, 
his Buſineſs there, He ſhould repair to his Majeſty at Saen. 
York, where He had Occaſion for his Service: which 
when He had communicated to his two Friends, They 
were all of Opinion, that it was neceſſary He ſhould de- 
fer that Journey for ſome Time ; there being every Day 
great Occaſion of conſulting together, and of ſending 
Diſpatches to the King. Ang was a wonderful - 
dition that was then uſe berween ork and London, when 
Gentlemen undertook the Service, , ag ke) were wil- 


ling to do: Inſomuch, as when They diſpatched a Let- 

ter on Saturday Night, at that Time offitie Year, about 
twelve at Night, They received always ti King's Anſwer, 
Monday by ten of the, Clock in the Morning! His Ma- 
jeſty was content that He ſhould ſtay as long as the Ne- 
ceſſity required; but that as ſoon as He might be diſ- 
penſed with, He would expect him. And it was happy 

that He did ſtay, for there was an Occaſion then fell out, 

in which his Preſence was very uſeſul, + towards diſpoſing 

the Lord Keeper Littleton to ſend the Great Seal to the King 

at York ; and to reſolve upon going thither himſelf as ſoon as 
poſſible to attend his Majeſty ; which Reſolution being taken, 

it was agreed between him and his two Friends, that it ® 
was now Time that He ſhould be gone (the King having 

ſeat for him ſome Time before) after a Day or two; in 
which Time the Declaration of the 19th of May would 
be paſſed, which being very long, He might carry with 
him; and prepare the Anſwer upon the Way, or after — 
He came to York. 

It was upon a Wedneſday that He reſolved to begin his 7-we-4 
Journey; having told the Speaker, that it was very ne- — 
ceſſary, by the Advice of his Phyſician, that He ſhould g. 
take the Air of the Country for his Health; and his Phy- 
ſician certified the ſame; which Caution was neceſſary: 

For He had a Week or two before made a Journey into 
the Country to his own Houſe ; and his Abſence being 
6) taken Notice of, a Meſſenger was immediately ſent to 
him, to require him immediately to attend the Houle ; 
upon which He found it neceſſary to return without De- 


+ Hiſtory of the Rebellion, Folio, Vol, I. p. 444, Kc. 1 
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lay; and was willing to prevent the like ſudden Enquiry; 
and ſo prepared the Speaker to anſwer for him. He re- 
folved with the Lord Falkland, to ſtay at a Friend's 
Houſe near Oxford, and little out of the Road He meant 
to take for York, till He ſhould hear of the Keeper's 
Motion, of which He promiſed to give him timely No- 
tice; not giving in the mean Time any Credit to his Pur- 
poſe of moving ; but He was quickly convinced. 

Mvucn Notice had been taken of Mr. Hyde's frequent 
Reſort to him; and of his being often ſhut up with him; 
and when He took his Lgave of him, the Night before 
He left the Town, the Keeper was walking in his Gar- 
den with Mr. Hollis, an En; who had (as They 
ſaid) then ohſervgd, that as ſoon as the Keeper's Eyes 

un, at his Entrance into the Garden, He 

Ampatiknce to be free from them; and 
e, qthers took Notice (for there 
en) as, Theꝝ pretended, that after 

| ed ſome Tink together, They took their 
Leave of each other in another Manner than was uſual; 
and-which was not True. But He had not ſo good a 
Name, as that any Thing of that Kind would not eaſily 


gain Belief : So that Dr. Morley (who is ſince Biſhop of 
Wi 


ncheſter) being in Weſtminſter Hall on the Monday 
Morning when the News came 9 the Lord Keeper's 
Flight; a Perſon of great Authority in the Parliament 
met him, and with great Paſſion inveighing againſt the 
Keeper, told him that They knew — enough that his 
Friend Mr. Hyde had contrived that Miſchief, and brought 
it to paſs; for which He would be that Morning, or the 
next, accuſed of High Treaſon ; which the Doctor (who 
was ever very much his Friend) hearing, went preſently 
to the Lord Falkland, and told him of it, and defired to 
know where He was, that He might give him timely 
Notice of it; knowing a Gentleman, a very near Friend 
of his, who would immediately ride to Him. The Lord 
Falkland was then writing to him to inform him of the 
Keeper having made good his Word, of which He had 
but then Notice, and to adviſe him to proſecute his 
Northerh Journey with all Expedition; and deſired the 
Doctor that He would ſend for the Gentleman, whom 
He would preſently dire& where He ſhould find Mr. 
Hyde; who did make fo good Haſte, that He delivered 
the Lord Falkland's Letter to him early the ſame * 
E 
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9 
H was then at Ditchley with the Lady Lee (ſince 44 — 
Counteſs of Rocheſter) and the Perſon who brought che Hal 


Advertiſement to him was Jobn Ayliffe, whom He dearly 
loved. He no. ſooner received the Advertiſement, but 
He thought it Time for hini to be gone; and as He was 
utterly unacquainted with the Way, having never been 


in the Northern Parts, and apprehended that there would. 


be Care taken to intercept him it He went in any com- 
mon Road, there was with him at that Time Mr. Cbil- 
lingworthy whoſe Company He had deſired from Oxford, 
purpoſely for that Occaſion ; ang who was well acquainted 
with thoſe Ways,which led alm 


fle 


lage, thirty Miles from Ditcbley,, 25 er. They had 


a little refreſhed themſelves,* Th tha Horſes; 
and that Night, out of all Roads, Yedched Lutterwhrih, 
a Village in Leicęſterſbire, where Mr. Chillingworth had 
likewiſe a Friend, who was Parſen of the Pariſh, who 
received then very kindly.” And fo by unuſual Ways 
(ct) They got through N&by/hire, until They came to York- 


ſhire; and then reſted at Naſtall, the Houſe of Sir Joby arrive: a 
Worſtenbolme ;, who, though He and his Family were at Yall. 


London, had given Order 2 his very good Reception; it 
having been before reſolved with his Majeſty's Conſegt, 
that He ſhould ſtay in ſome private Place near Zork, till his 
Majeſty was informed of it, and till his Affairs abſolutely 
required his Preſence there : there being many Reaſons 
that He ſhould be concealed in thoſe Parts, as long as 
might be convenient. Neftall was within twenty Miles 
of York; and from thence He gave his Majeſty Notice of 
his being there; and ſent him the Anſwer that was pre- 
pared to the Declaration of the nineteenth of May, And 
the King the next Day ſent Mr. Aburnbam to him, with 
the Declaration of the twenty-ſixth of May, and which was 
the higheſt They had yet publiſhed ; and P. He 
wiſhed an Anſwer ſhould be prepared as ſoon ſlible 
it might be, that the Poiſon thereof might not Work too 

long upon the Minds of the People. et 
As ſoon as it was taken Notice of in the Parliament 
that Mr. Hyde was abſent, Enquiry was made, what was 
become of him, and a Motion made in the Houſe, that 
2 
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He might be ſent for. The Speaker ſaid, that He had 
acquainted him with his going into the Country to re- 
cover his Indiſpoſition which troubled him, by freſh 
Air; and that Dr. Winſton his Phyſician was with him, 
and informed him, that He was troubled with the Stone; 
and that his having ſat ſo much in the Houſe, in that very 
hot Weather, had done him much Harm; and therefore 
that He had adviſed him to refreſh himſelf in the Coun. 
try Air; with which Teſtimony They were for the pre- 
ſent ſatisfied ; though Mr. Peard ſaid confidently, © that 
c He was troubled with no other Stone, than the Stone 
ce in his Heart; and therefore He would have him ſent 
« for wherever He was, fer Us was moſt confident that 
« He was doing them Ah „Wherever He was.” But 
He prevailed not, till their Committee from York ſent 
them Word, mag He was come tiiſther, and almoſt al- 
ways with the eg. It. is ſaid before, that He ſtaid at 
Noſtalat 0 ir John M orſtenbolme, from whence 
He ſent every Day to the King, and received his Ma- 
jeſty's Commands; and He intended to have ſtaid longer 
there, where He could better intend, and diſpatch any 
Buſineſs He was to do; and He was willing for ſome 
Time not to be ſeen at York, which He knew would 
quickly be taken Notice of at Weſtminſter. 

Wrzn He came firſt thither, He found that the King 
was not fatisfied with the Lord Keeper, which gave him 
much Trouble ; his Majeſty having ſent him Word that 
He did not like his Humours, nor know what to make of 
him. Mr. Elliot who had brought the Seal to the King, 
to magnify his own Service, and not imagining that the 
Ke intended to follow him, had told many Stories 
as if the Keeper had refuſed to deliver the Seal, and that 
He got it by Force, by having locked the Door upon 

him, and threatened to kill him, if He would not give it 

to him, which upon ſuch his Manhood He did for pure 
Fear conſent unto. And his Tale got ſo much Credit 
with the King that He hardly diſbelieved it, when He 
came himſelf, though it was in the Nature of it very im- 
probable, that a ſingle Man, by another Man as ſtrong 
as himſelf (who was attended by many Servants in the 
next Room) ſhould be ſuffered to ſhut the Door upon 
him, and to extort That from him, which He had no 
Mind to part with; and afterwards to go out of his 
Houſe, when there were Perſons enough in every Room 
to 
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to have laid Hands upon him, and to have taken That 
again by Force, which He had raviſhed away. Beſides 
(62) that his Majeſty knew He expected to be ſent for at that 
Time; and that if He had repented the Promiſe He had 
made, and reſolved not to perform it, He could have found 
ſeveral Ways to have evaded it; and refuſed to have ad- 
mitted Mr. Elliot to ſpeak with him: But the Prejudice his 
Majeſty had before contracted againſt him, and the great 
Confidence Elliot had in the Relation, which was natural 
in him, had ſhut out all thoſe Reflections. Yet when his 
Majeſty ſaw him, He received him graciouſly; and cauſed 
him to be lodged in the Court, in a Room very near his 
Majeſty ; which many believed to be rather out of Jea- 
louſy and Care that He ſhobld hot again return, than out 
. „ his Majeſty keeping ſtill the Seal 
himſelf, and reltoling it to his Cuſtpdyy which could 
not but make ſome Impreſſion on Hin more on 
others, who from thence concluded a5 He 3 
no more to do with the Seal; and Grnedhemſelves to- 
wards him accordingly. © | 

Trax Lords who were come from the Houſe of Peers, 
and had been offended at his Behaviour there, gave him 
little Reſpect now; but rather gave Credit to Mr. Elkot's 
Relation : and were forward to make Relation of his Car- 
riage in the Houſe to his Diſadvantage, to the King him- 
ſelt ; ſo that it was no Wonder that the poor Gentleman 
grew very Melancholick. And when He was ſent for to 


attend the King (who was himſelf preſent when the Great 


Seal was to be uſed; nor did ever ſuffer it to be uſed but 
in the Preſence of the Keeper, who ſigned all Things as 
He ought to do by his Office) when any Proclamation of 
Treaſon, as that againſt the Earl of Eſex, or againſt the 
Proceedings of the Houſes, as in the Buſineſs of the Mi- 
litia, or the like, was brought to be ſealed, He uſed all 
Delays; and made many Exceptions; and found Faults 
in Matters of Form, and otherwiſe, and ſometimes very 
reaſonably; yet in ſuch a Manner, as made it evident He 
retained many Fears about him, as if He was not with- 
out Apprehenſion that He might fall again into their 
Hands; which was the Cauſe that the King had ſaid, that 
He knew not what to make of him. 


Ma. Hyde, as ſoon as He heard this, wrote a Letter to —_ 
the King; and put him in Mind of all that had formerly xa 1 


ſtroyed 


95 


all © 


paſſed in that Affair: how abſolutely the Keeper had de- K. 


—— — 
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ſtroyed himſelf in the Account of the Parliament, by pay- 
ing that Obedience which He ought to do to his Majeſty's 
Commands; and that if He ſhould be deprived of his 
Majeſty's Favour, He muſt be of all Men the moſt mi- 
ſerable; and that himſelf ſhould be moſt unfortunate, in 
having contributed ſo much 'to his Ruin z which would 
call his Majeſty's Good Nature, and even his Juſtice into 
Queſtion : and therefore beſought him to be Gracious to 
him, and to up his- Spirits with his Countenance. 
However He made it his own humble Suit to his Majeſty, 
that He would not take any ſevere Reſolution agai 
him, before He gave Him leave to kiſs his Hand, and to 
offer him ſome farther Conſiderations. Upon the Receipt 
of this Letter, the King ſent him Word, that He would 
gratify him in the laſt part of his Letter, and conclude 
Nothing before He ſpake with him: In the mean Time 
He wiſhed him to ſend the Keeper ſome good Counſel ; 
and that as pon A He ſhould have diſpatched ſome Buſi- 
neſs Me had then upon his Hands, that He would come 
to Zork, where He would find much to do; and that He 
thought now, there would be leſs Reaſon. every Day for 
his being concealed. And within four or five Days after, 
his Majeſty ſent Mr. Afbburnbam to him to let him know, 
that He had every Day ſo much to do with the Keeper, 
and found him ſo refractory and obſtinate, that He ſhould 
not be able to keep the Promiſe he had made to him, if(63) 
He did not make Haſte to Lor; and therefore bade him 
to'be with Him with all Convenience: Whereupon, with- 
in two Days after, for He had ſomewhat to diſpatch that 
required -Haſte, and ſooner than' He intended, He waited 
upon his Majeſty at York. - 
War He came to the Court, being about four of 
the Clock in the Afternoon, the King was at Council, 
upon the publiſhing his Anſwer to the Declaration of the 
twenty ſixth of May; which though it contained eight or 
nine Sheets of Paper, He brought to the Board in his 
own Hand writing; having kept the Promiſe He had 
made at Greenwich, to that Hour, in writing out all the 
Papers himſelf which had heen ſent to him; which had 
been a wonderful Taſk He had impoſed on himſelf: fo 
that He always ſpent more than half the Day, ſhut up by 
himſelf in his Chamber, Writing ; which was moſt of the 
News the Houſes heard of him at London; and which per- 


plexed them ven much. 
* * Mx. Hyde 


63) 


*, 


* 
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Mx. Hyde was in the Gallery when the King came from 2 Reception 


Council; and as ſoon as He ſaw him, He him Wel- 
come to York very graciouſly ; and aſked ſome Queſtions 
aloud of him, as if He thought He had then come from 


London; and Hed called * into the Garden, where He 
walked with Him above an Hour. He faid at the begin- 


ning, that They needed not now be afraid of being ſeen 24 — 
« together; then uſed all the Expreſſions of Kindneſs to % . 


him that can be imagined; of the Service He had done 
him, and of the great Benefit He had received from it, 
even to the turning the Hearts of the whole Nation to- 
wards him again; and of his gracious Reſolutions of re- 

him with the firſt Opportunity; and many Ex- 
preſſions of that Kind; which the other received with the 
Modeſty and Reverence that became him. Then his Ma- 
jeſty ſpak& of his Büſineſs, and the Temper of that Coun- 
try; and quickly entered upon finding Fault with the 
Keeper, and proteſted, if it were not for his Sake, He 
would turn him out bf his Place that very Hour; and en- 
larged 2 many Particulars of his Obſtinacy, and of his 
Want of C to ſuch a Degtee, as if He did really 
apprehend, r the Gentleman Uſher of the Black Rod 
would come and take him out of his Chamber. 

Mx. Had told him, that He would diſcourage many 
good Men, who deſired to ſerve him very faithfully, if He 
were too ſevere for ſuch Faults as the Infirmities of their 
Nature, and Defects in their Education, expoſed them to: 
That if the Keeper, from thoſe Impreſſions, had commit - 
ted ſome Faults which might provoke his Majeſty's Diſ- 
pleaſure, He had redeemed thoſe Errors by a ſignal Ser- 
vice, which might well wipe out the Memory of the other, 
The King ſaid with ſome Warmth, © that He was fo far 
« from another Opinion, that He would hate himſelf if 
He did not believe that He had made a full Expiation; 
* and though He did think that He had been wrought 
upon by him to perform that Part; yet He thought the 
Merit of it far above any of his Tranſgreſſions; and 
that He was diſpoſed from the firſt Minute of his 
coming to York, to have renewed his old Kindneſs to 
him, and Confidence in him; and would willingly have 
given the Seal again into his Hands, if We had found 
He had deſired it: But that He found no Serenity in his 
* Countenance; nor any Inclination to do what Neceſſity 
required: And whereas the Parliamen Advant 

8 8 
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« that none of his Majeſty's Acts which He had cauſed to 
te be publiſhed,” were Authentick, nor ought to be look- 
<« d upon as His, becauſe the Great Seal had not been af- 
© fixed to them, which could not be done whilſt the Great 
& Seal was at Weſtminſter ; now He had the Seal by him, (6) 
c and ſent Proclamations to be ſealed, the Keeper was ſtill 
« as unwilling that they ſhould paſs, as if He was ſtill 
under their Power: Which made him angry, and No- 
« thing that He had done before.” 408 

Mx. Hat replied, that the poor Gentleman could 

« not but think himſelf diſobliged to the higheſt Extre- 

ce mity, in the Preſumption of Mr. Elliot; and that his 

« extravagant and inſolent Diſcourſes ſhould find Credit, 

« without his Majeſty's rehenſion, and Vindication, 

* who knew the Falſhood of them.” And ſo put his Ma- 

jeſty in Mind of all that had paſſed ; and of the other Cir- 
cumſtances, which made all the other's Brags- impoſſible 

to be True, For his Fears and Apprehenſions, He be- 
ſought his Majeſty to remember, *tifat ,** He had newly 

6 aped out of that Region, where, the Thunder and 

« Lightening is made; and that He could hardly yet re- 
* cover the Fright He had been often in, and ſeen ſo ma- 
deny others in; and that his Majeſty need not diſtruſt 
* him, He had paſſed the Rubicon, and had no Hope but 
inden Here- in his Majeſty.” His Majeſty concluded, that He 


eanciles to the 


Lad Kae. ſhould be ſure to receive all neceſſary Countenance and 
Protection from him, of which He bade him to aſſure 
bim, and preſently to viſit him, which going to do, He 

met him in the Garden, and They there walked together. 
Hg found him full of Apprehenſion that He ſhould 
be put out of his Place; and of the Ruin, and Contempt 
that He ſhould be then expoſed to, which He had brought 
upon himſelf; but when the other anſwered him, that 
there was no Danger of that; and told him all that had 
paſſed between the King and Him; and that if He would, 
He might have the Seal in his own Cuſtody again within 
an Hour; He was exceedingly revived, and deſired him 
to intreat the King to keep the Great Seal til] himſelf; 
that He would by no Means be anſwerable for the Safety 
of it; nor would truſt any Servant of his own to look to 
it; which as ie was wiſely conſidered, and reſolved by him, 
ſo it increaſed the King's Confidence in him; who would 
have been troubled if the other had accepted the Grace 
that was offered, And from that Time, when any Thing 


* was 


£2 
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was to be done, that adminiſtered any Argument for 
Doubt, Mr. Hyde always prepared him by Diſcourſe; ſo 
that there was never after any Unkindneſs from the King 
towards him; but the Vigour of his Mind grew every 
Day leſs under a great Melancholy that oppreſſed him, from 


the Conſideration of the Time, and of his own ill Condi- 


tion in his Fortune; which was much worſe than any Body 
imagined it could be. | 

Bzrore He went out of the Garden, the Lord Howard, 
Sir Hugh Cholmely, and Sir Philip Stapleton (who were the 
Committee from the Parliament) had Intelligence that He 
was walking in the Garden with the King; whereupon 
They.came preſently thither, and after They had faluted 
him with much Civility, They ſhewed him an Inſtruction 
They bad from the Parliament; by which They were re- 
quired, if any Member of either Houſe came to York, 
They ſhould let them know, that it was the Pleaſure of 
the Houſe that They ſhould immediately attend the Houſe; 
and ſignify to them what Anſwer They made; and fo 


99 


— 


tend the Par- 


They deſired He would excuſe them for doing their Duty. — 


He told them, He was but juſt then come thither in O- 
bedience to his Majeſty's Commands, and knew not yet 
what Service He was to do; but that as ſoon as his Ma- 
jeſty would give him Leave, He would return to the Par- 
liament. 


THERE happened an Accident, at Mr. Hyde's firſt. 


coming to York, which He uſed often to ſpeak of, and to 
be very merry at. One of the King's Servants had pro- 
vided a Lodging for him, fo that when He alighted at 


the Court, He ſent his Servants thither, and ſtaid him- 


ſelf at the Court till after Supper, and till the King 
went into his Chamber; and then He had a Guide, who 
went with him, and conducted him to his Chamber; 
which He liked very well, and began to undreſs himſelf. 
One of his Servants wiſhed that He had any other Lodg- 


ing, and deſired him not to lie there; He aſked why, it 


ſeemed to him a good Chamber: His Servant anſwered, 


that the Chamber was good, but the People of the Houſe _ 


the worſt He ever ſaw, and ſuch, as He was confident 
would do him ſome Miſchief: at which wondering, his 
Servant told him, that the Perfons of the Houſe ſeemed to 
be of ſome Condition by their Habit, that was very good; 
and that the Servants when They came thither, und the 
Maſter and Miſtreſs in the lower who received 

G 2 them 
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them civilly, and ſhewed them the Chamber where their 
Maſter was to lodge; and wiſhed them to call for an 
Thing They wanted, and ſo left them: That ſhortly af- 
ter; one of them went down, and the Miſtreſs of the 
Houſe being again in the lower Room, where it ſeems 
She uſually fat, She afked him, what his Maſter's Name 
was, which He told her; what ſaid She, that Hyde that 
is of the Houſe of Commons ? and 3 She 

ve a great Shriek, and cried out, that He d not 
edge in her Houſe; curſing him with many bitter Exe- 
crations. Upon the Noiſe her Huſband came in, and 
when She told him who it was that was to lodge in the 
Chamber above, He ſwore a great Oath that He ſhould 
not; and that He would rather ſet his Houſe on Fire, than 
entertain him in it. The Servant ſtood amazed, knowin 
that his Maſter had never been in, or near that City; an 
deſired to know what Offence He had committed againſt 
them; He told them He was confident that his Maſter 
did not know them, nor could be known to them. The 
Man anſwered after two or three Curſes, that He knew 
him well enough, and that He had undone Him, and his 
Wife, and his Children; and fo after repeating ſome new 
bitter Curſes, He concluded, that He would ſet his Houſe 
on Fire as ſoon as the Other ſhould ſet his Foot in it; and 
ſo He and his Wife went away in a great Rage into an 
inner Room, and clapped the Door to them. 

Wk his Servant had made this Relation to him, 
He was no leſs ſurprized; knew not what to make of it; 
aſked whether the People were drunk; was affured that 
They were very ſober, and appeared before this Paſſion to 
be well bred. He ſent to deſire the Maſter of the Houſe 
to come to him, that They might confer together, and 


that He would immediately depart his Houſe if He de- 


ſired it. He received no Anſwer, but that He and his 
Wife were gone to Bed; upon which He ſaid no more, 
but that, if They were gone to Bed, He would go to 
Bed too, and did accordingly. Though He was not dil- 
turbed in the Night, the Morning was not at all calmer; 
the Maſter and the Miſtreſs ſtormed as much as ever; and 
would not be perſuaded to ſpeak with him: But He then 
underſtood/theſReaſon : The Man of the Houſe had been 
an Azterney in the Court of the Preſident and Council of 
the Nori in great Reputation and Practice there ; and 
thereby got a verꝝ good Livelihood, . wither which He had 
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lived in Splendor ; and Mr. Hyde had ſat in che Chair of 
that Committee, and had carried up the Votes of the 
Commons againſt that Court to the Houſe of Peers, 

upon which it was diſſolved: Which He confeſſed was a 
better Reaſon for being angry with him, than' many others 
had, who were as angry, and perſecuted him more. How- 
ever, He thought himſelf obliged to remove the Eye · ſore 
from them, and to quit the Lodging that had been aſſign- 
ed to hims and He was much better accommodated: by 


(eo) the Kindneſs of a good Prebendary of the Church, Dr. 
Hedſbun, who ſent to invite him to lodge in his Houle, as He refer 


York 1th 
Dr. Hod- 
ſnon. 


ſoon as He heard He was come to Town; where He re- 
ſided as long as the Court ſtaid there. 

THERE was now a great Conflux of the Members of 
both Houſes of Parliament to York; inſomuch as there re- 
mained not in the Houſe of Commons above a fifth Part 
of the whole Number; and of the Houſe of Peers ſo few, 
that there continued not at Weſlminſter twenty Lords. Yet 
They proceeded with the ſame Spirit and Preſumption, 
as when their Numbers were full; publiſhed new Decla- 
rations againſt the King ; raiſed Soldiers for their Army 
apace; and executed their Ordinance for the Militia in all 
the Counties of England, the Northern Parts only ex- 
cepted ; forbad all Perſons to reſort to the King; and in- 
tercepted many in their Journey towards York, and com- 
mitted them to Priſon : Notwithſtanding which, many Per- 
ſons of Hy every Day flocked thither; and it was no 
longer ſafe for thoſe Members to ſtay in the Houſes of 
Parliament, who reſolved not to concur with them in 
their unwarrantable Deſigns; and therefore the Lord 
Falkland and Sir Fohn Colepepper ſhortly after repaired like- 
wiſe to York. 

WHEN the King declared that He would go to Beverley, 
a Place within four Miles of Huli, the Noiſe of the King's 
Journey thither made a great Impreſſion upon the Parlia- 
ment. Where, how great a Concurrence ſoever there 
was, in thoſe unwarrantahle Actions which begot the 
War; yet a ſmall Number of thoſe who voted both the 
railing the Army, and making the General; did in Truth 
intend, or believe that there would be a War: And gere- 
fore when They looked upon it as begun in thiggfarch of 
the King's to Hull (for They conſidered theirown Actions 
as done only to prevent a War, by maling the King un- 
able to make it, who as They thought only deſired it) 
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They moved Ee for ſome Overtures of an Accom- 

aig? rap which that angry Party that reſolved againſt 
it, never durſt abſolutely reject ; but conſenting cheer- 
fully to it, got thereby Authority to inſert ſuch Things 
in the Addreſs, as muſt inevitably render it ineffectual. 
So, at this Time They ſent the Earl of Holland, a Per- 
ſon whom They knew to be moſt unacceptable to the 
King, with two Members of the Houſe of Commons, 
who came to Beverley the Day the King arrived there. 
The Subject of their Meſſage was, after ſeveral ſpecious 
Expreſſions, and Profeſſions of their Duty, to diſſuade 
his Majeſty from making War againft his Parliament, by 
1 in his Enterprize againſt Hull, which the Par- 
lament was obliged to defend. And all the Expedient 
They propoſed for the avoiding this War was, that He 
would conſent to the nineteen pag. which They 
had formerly made to him at York, and to which He had 
long ſince returned his Anfwer ; and both the one and 
the other were printed. 

THESE nineteen. Propoſitions, which contained the 
Diſinheriſon of the Crown of all its choice Regalities, and 
left only the Shadow and empty Name of the King, had 
been framed by the Houſes after Mr. Hyde left London. 
And becauſe He had ſo much Work then upon his Hands, 
as They believed He would not be able to diſpatch foon 
enough, the Lord Falkland and Sir John Colepepper un- 

dertook to prepare an Anſwer to them themſelves ; and 
fo divided the Propoſitions between them; and in a ſhort 
Time fo finiſhed their Anſwer that They ſent it to the 
King, and deſired that Mr. Hyde might peruſe it, and 
then cauſe it to be publiſhed and printed. The Anſwer 
was full to all Particulars ; and writ with very much Wit 
and Sharpneſs ; but there were ſome Expreſſions in it, 

which He liked not, as prejudicial to the King, and in ter) 
Truth a Miſtake in Point of Right, in that Part which 
had been prepared by Sir John Colepepper ; who had taken 
it up upon Credit, and without weighing the Conſequence, 
did really believe that it had been True; which was, that 
in the Diſcourſe of the Conſtitution of the Kingdom, He 
had declared, that the King, and the Houſe of Peers, and 
the e Commons made the Three Eftates : And for 
this Reaſon Mr. Hyde did not advance the Printing it; 
and told the Kiggg, that all the Particulars in thoſe Pro- 
palitions had been enough anſwered in former Anſwers 
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to other Declarations (which was True) and therefore that 27. Hyde 
this needed not be publiſhed : With which his Majeſty 2 4- 
was ſatisfied, without knowing the particular true Rea- pus . 
ſon ; which He thought not fit to communicate, for . a 
both the Perſons Sakes, of whoſe Affection for the ee Fus. 
Church (which was principally concerned in that Miſ- Paten. 
take, ſince in Truth the Biſhops make the Third Eſtate, 
the King being the Head and Sovereign of the Whole) 
his Majeſty was always jealous. 
Bur They no ſooner came to York, than They ap- 
peared, much unſatisfied, that that Anſwer was not print- 
ed: And the Lord Falkland finding it remained fl in 
Mr. Hyde's Hands, He expoſtulated warmly with him 
of the Reaſons ; and in ſome Paſſion ſaid, He therefore L Far. 
« diſliked. it becauſe He had not writ it himſelf.” Upon Mtn Err 
which, without ſaying more than that He never ex- bin denn. 
« pected ſo unkind a Reproach from Him,” He delivered 
the written Copy to him, and He immediately procured 
the King's Conſent, and ſent it to the Preſs that Night, 
with Order to loſe no Time in the Impreſſion. Of which 
the King was afterwards very ſenſible; and that excellent 
Lord, who intended not the leaſt Unkindneſs (nor did 
it produce the leaſt Interruption in their Friendſhip) was 
likewiſe much troubled when He knew the Reaſon; and 
imputed it to his own Inadvertency, and to the Infuſion 
of ſome Lawyers who had miſled Sir John Colepepper ; 
and to the Declarations which many of the Prelatical 
Clergy frequently and ignorantly made, that the Biſhops 
did not fit in Parliament, as the Repreſentatives of the 
Clergy, and ſo could not be the Third Eftate. | | 
Ir happened that the Day the Earl of Holland came | 
to Beverley, Mr. Hyde had been riding Abroad; and re- 
| turning to Beverley, happened to be in the ſame Road, 
&) 4 when the Earl of Holland and his Company proſecuted 
their Journey to the King : When meeting together, 
there paſſed the uſual Salutations which are between Per- 
ſons well known to each other. © He hoped (the Earl . Hyde, 
e ſaid) that He ſhould be Welcome to all honeſt Men — 25 5 
* at the Court, becauſe He came to invite the King to Holland. 
return to his Parliament; and to aboltfh all Jealouſies 
« between them.” The other anſwered, He would be 
every Welcome indeed, if He brought proper Expedients 
to produce either of thoſe Effects: > then his Errand- 
* muſt be of another Compoſition, Han what the King 
G 4 © under- 
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* underſtood it to he. Upon which They entered upon 
a warmer Diſcourſe than it may, be either of them in- 
tended; and as the Earl ſpake in another Stile than He 
had uſed to do, of the Power and Authority of the Pat · 
liament, and how much They were ſuperior to any Op- 
poſition or Contradiction; ſo the Other in the Debate 
was leſs reſerved, and kept a leſs Guard upon himſelf 
than He uſed to do; ſo that They ſeemed nothing pleaſed 
with each other: Nor did Mr. Hyde viſit him after his 
coming to Beverley, becauſe He was informed, that the 
Earl had, to many Perſons who reſorted to him, repeated 
with, ſome Liberty and Sharpneſs, what had paſled/be- 
tween them; and not without ſome Menaces what the 
Parliament would do, And as ſoon as He did return, (6s) 
i Fi 22 . there was a new Vote paſſed by Name againſt Him, and 
| dn ly ae Two or Three more, by which He was exempted from 
d. Hee, Pardon in any Accommodation that ſhould be made be- 
tween the King and Parliament. e 
Ma. Hyde had been abſent four or five Days from the 
Court; and came into the Preſence when the King was 
waſhing his Hands before Dinner; and as ſoon as the 
King ſaw him, He aſked him aloud, 4 Ned Hyde, when 
did you play with my Bandftrings laſt ?* upon which 
He was exceedingly out of Countenance, not imagining 
the Cauſe of the Queſtion, and the Room being full of 
Gentlemen, who appeared to be merry with what the 
King had aſked. But his Majeſty obſerving him to be 
in Diſorder, and to bluſh very much, ſaid pleaſantly, 
be not trouble at it, for I have worn no Bandſtrings 
* theſe twenty, Years ;” and then aſked him whether He 
had not ſeen the Diurnal ; of which He had not heard 
till then, but, ſhortly after, ſome of the Standers-by 
ſhewed him 'a Diurnal, in which there was a Letter of 
Intelligence printed, where it was ſaid, that Ned Hyde 
was grown ſo familiar with the King, that He uſed 10 
play with his Bandſirings, Which was a Method of ca- 
lumniating They began then, and ſhortly after proſecuted 
and exerciſed upon much greater Perſons, | 
Is the Afterngqn the Earl of Holland came to deliver 
his Meſſage. with. great Formality ; whom the King re- 
ceived th much Coldneſs, and Manifeſtation of Ne- 
lect; and when the Earl approached, and kneeled to 
5 his Hand, He turned or withdrew his Hand in ſuch 
8 Manner, that tis Earl killed his own. When the 
I | Meſſage 
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Meſſage was read, the King hah that - 


They ſhould not ſtay long for an Anſwer ;, and ſo we 
to his Chamber. The Earl was not without many Frien 
there, and ſome of them moved the King, that He would 
give him Leave to ſay ſomewhat to him in Private, which 
They believed would be very much for his Service; but 
his Majeſty would by no Means yield to it. By this 
Time his Majeſty had Notice of the Governor's Irreſolu- 
tion at Hull; and ſo was glad of this Opportunity to have 
a fair Excuſe for making no Attempt upon that Place. 
And ſent the next Day for the Earl of Holland to receive 
his Anſwer; which being read aloud in the King's Pre- 
ſence, and a full Room, by the Clerk of the Council, 
was very grateful to the Auditors, who feared ſome Con- 
deſcenſion in the King; though very mortifying to the 
Earl. For beſides that it was thought very ſharp to- 
wards the Houſes, it declared his Brother the Earl of 
Warwick a Traitor, for poſſeſſing himſelf of the King's 
Fleet againſt his Conſent ; and concluded, that He would 
forbear- any Attempt upon Hull for fourteen Days; in 
which Time, if the Parliament would enter into a 
Treaty for a happy Peace, They ſhould find him very 
well inclined to it; after the Expiration of that Time He 
ſnould purſue thoſe Ways which He thought fit. In the 
mean Time, He made a ſhort Progreſs into the adjacent 
Counties of Nettingham and Leiceſter, to ſee what Coun- 
tenance They wore ; and to encourage thoſe, who apr 
peared to have good Affections to his Service: And then 
returning to Beverley within the limited Time, and hear-;, ++ 
ing no more from the Parliament, or any Trung from 
Hull that He expected, He returned again to York. _ .. 
Mx. Hyde-was wont often to relate a Paſſage in that 
melancholick Time, when the Standard was ſet up at 
Nettingham, with which He was much affected. Sir Ed- 
mund Varney, Knight-Marſhal, who was mentioned be- 

e fore as Standard Bearer, with whom He had great Fami- 
liarity, who was a Man of great Courage, and generall7 
beloved, came one Day to him and told him, © He was #i Gr 
very glad to ſte Him, in fo univerſal a Damp, under , 
« which the Spirits of moſt Men were oppreſſed, retdin Vane. 
still his natural Vivacity and Cheerfulneſs ; at Me Bla 
** knew that the Condition of the King, and the Power | 
* of the Parliament, was not better known to any Man 
than to Him; and therefore He hoped that He = 

able 
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e able to adminiſter ſome Comfort to his Friends, that 
<« might raiſe Their Spirits, as well as it ſupported his 
c n.“ He anſwered, © that He was in Truth beholden 
60 to his Conſtitution, which did not incline him to De- 
<« ſpair; otherwiſe, that He had no pleaſant Proſpect be- 
« fore him, but thought as ill of Affairs as moſt Men 
« did; that the Other was as far from being melancho- 
lick as He, and was known to be a Man of great 
Courage (as indeed He was of a very cheerful and a 
„ generous Nature, and confeſſedly Valiant) and that 
They could not do the King better Service, than by 
* making it their Buſineſs to raiſe the dejected Minds of 
* Men ; and root out thoſe Apprehenſions which difturb- 
ed them, of Fear and Deſpair, which could do no 
«Good, and did really much Miſchief.” T“ | 
Hz replied ſmiling, «I will willingly join with you 
the beſt I can, but I ſhall act it very ſcurvily. 
Condition, ſaid He, is much worſe than yours, and dif- 
* ferent I believe from any other Man's, and will very 
« well juſtify the Melancholick that, I confeſs to you, 
& poſſeſſes me. You have Satisfaction in your Conſcience 
that you are in the Right; that the King ought not to 
grant what is required of him; and fo you do your 
« Duty, and your Buſineſs together: But for my Part, 
T do not like the Quarrel, and do heartily wiſh that 
the King would yield and conſent to what They deſire; 
4 ſo that my Conſcience is only concerned in Honour 
and in Gratitude to follow my Maſter. I have eaten 
his Bread, and ſerved him near thirty Years, and will 
© not do ſo baſe a Thing, as to forſake him; and chuſe 
rather to loſe my Life (which I am fure I ſhall do) to 
„ preſerve and defend thoſe Things, which are againſt 
my Conſcience to preſerve and defend, For I will deal 
freely with you, I have no Reverence for the Biſhops, 
for whom this Quarrel ſubſiſts.” It was not a Time to 
diſpute; and his Affection to the Church had never 
been ſuſpected. He was as good as his Word; and 
was killed in the Battle of Edgehill, within two Months 
after this Diſcourſe. And if thoſe who had the ſame 
and greater' Obligations, had obſerved' the fame Rules 
of Gratitude and Generoſity, whatever their other Af- 
fections had been, that Battle had never been fought, 
nor any of that Miſchief been brought to paſs, that ſuc- 
ceeded it, 
AFTER 
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„ Arrzs the King came to Oxford with his Army, his 
Majeſty one Day ſpeaking with the Lord Falkland very 
graciouſly: concerning Mr, Hyde,” ſaid He had ſuch a pe- 
culiar Style, that He could know any Thing written by 
him, if it were brought to him by a Stranger, amongſt 
2 Multitude of Writings by other Men. The Lord 
Falkland anſwered, He doubted his Majeſty could hard- 
ly do that; becauſe He himſelf, who had ſo long Con- 
verſation and Friendſhip with him, was often deceived ; 
and often met with Things written by him, of which He 
could never have ſuſpected him, upon the variety of Ar- 
guments. To which the King replied, He would lay 2, &ng': 
Him an Angel, that let the Argument be what it would, Zn 
He ſhould, never bring him a Sheet of Paper (for He land am- 
would not undertake to judge of leſs); of his Writing, 5 l 5,4, - 
but He would diſcover it to be his. The Lord Falkland 
told him it ſhould. be a Wager; but neither the one or 
e) the other ever mentioned it to Mr. Hyde. Some Days 
after, the Lord Falkland brought ſeveral Packets, which 
He had then received from London, to the King, before 
He had opened them, as He uſed to do: and after He 
had read his ſeveral Letters of Intelligence, He took 
out the Prints of Diurnals and Speeches, and the like, 
which were every Day printed at Landon, and as con- 
ſtantly ſent to Oxford : And amongſt the reſt there were 
two Speeches, the one made by the Lord Pembroke for 
ä an Accommodation; and the other by the Lord Broote 
| againſt it, and for the carrying on the War. with more 
Vigour, and utterly to root out the Cavaliers, which were 
the King's Party, | 
THe King was very much pleaſed- with reading the 
Speeches, and ſaid, He did not think that Pembroke could 
ſpeak ſo long together; though every Word He faid was 
o much his own, that no Body elſe could make it. And 
ſo after He had pleaſed Himſelf with reading the Speeches 
over again, and then paſſed to other Papers, the Lord 
Falkland whiſpered in his Ear (for there were other Per- 
ſons by) deſiring him He would pay him tbe Augel; 
which his Majeſty in the Inſtant apprehending, bluſhed, 
and put his Hand in his Pocket, and gave him an Angel, 
ſaying, He had never paid a Wager more willingly: And 
was very merry upon it, and would often call upon Mr. 
Hyde for a Speech, or a Letter, which He very often 
pre pared upon ſeveral Occaſions; and the King always 
, COM» 
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commanded them to be printed. And He was often 
wont to ſay many Years after, that He would be very 
glad He could make a Collection of all thoſe; Papers, 
which He had written occaſionally at that Time; which 

He could never do, though He got many of them. 
THERE was at that Time a pleaſant Story upon thoſe 
Speeches. The Lord Brooke had met with them in print; 
and heard that He was much reproached for ſo Unchriſtian 
a Speech againſt Peace; though the Language was ſuch 
as He uſed in all Opportunities: Whereupon one Morn- 
ing in the Houſe of Peers, and before the Houle fate, 
He came to the Earl of Portland (who yet remained there 
with the King's Approbation, and knew well, enough 
from whence the Speeches came, having himſelf Ls, 2 
them to be printed) and ſhewing them to him, deſired 
He would move the Houſe, that that Speech might, by 
their Order, be burned by the Hand of the Hangman ; 
by which Means the Kingdom would be informed, that 
it had never been ſpoken by him. The Earl ſaid He 
would willingly do him the Service ; but He. obſerved 
that the Speeches were printed in that Manner, that 
where the Earl of Pembroke's Speech ended on the one 
Side of the Leaf, His (the Lord Brooke's) Speech began 
on the other Side, ſo that one could not be burned, 
without burning the other too; which He knew not how 
the Earl of Pembroke would like ; and therefore He durſt 
not move it without his Conſent. Whereupon They both 
went to the Earl, who was then likewiſe in the flouſe, 
and Portland told him what the Lord Brooke deſired, and 
aſked him whether He wiſhed it ſhould be done. He, 
who heard He was very well ſpoken of, for having ſpoke 
ſo honeſtly for Peace, ſaid, He did not deſire it. Upon 
which Brooke in great Anger, aſked if He had ever made 
that Speech; He was very ſure He had never made the 
other: And the Other with equal Choler replied, that He 
was always for Peace; and though He could not ſay He 
had ſpoken all thofe Things together, He was ſure He 
had ſpoken them all at ſeveral Times; and that He knew 
as well, that He had always been againſt Peace, and had 
often uſed all thoſe Expreſſions which were in the Speech, 
though it may be not all together. Upon which They 


entered into a high Combat of reproachful Words againſt (72) 


each other, to the no ſmall Delight of the Earl, who had 
brought them together, and of the reſt of the Standers by. 


Trae 
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Tax King was no ſooner ſettled in his Winter Quarters, 
after his Retreat from Brentford. to Oxford, but the Par- 
lament ſent to him for a Safe Conduct, for Commiſſion- 
ers to be ſent from them to treat of Peace; which was 
ſent to them. And at this Time there was a Change in 
Mr. Hyde's Fortune, by a Preferment the King conferred 
upon him. Every Body knew that He was truſted by 
the King in his moſt ſecret Tranſactions; but He was 
under no Character in his Service. When the Com- 
miſſioners who were ſent for the Safe Conduct came to 
Oxford, ſome who came in their Company, amongſt other 
Matters of Intelligence brought the King a Letter of his 
own to the Queen, printed, that had been intercepted 
and printed by the Licence, if not Order, of the Parlia- 
ment. In this Letter, of the ſafe Conveyance whereof 
his Majeſty had no Apprehenſion, the King had lamented 
the Uneaſineſs of his own Condition, in reſpe& of the 
daily Importunity which was made to him by the Lords 
and others, for Honours, Offices, and Preferments ; and 
named ſeveral Lords, who were ſolicitous by themſelves, 
or their Friends, for this, and that Place ; in all which 
He deſired to receive the Queen's Advice, being reſolved 
to do Nothing with Reference to thoſe Pretences, till He 
ſhould receive it. But He ſaid there were ſome Places, 
which He muſt diſpoſe of without ſtaying for her Anſwer, 
the Neceſlity of his Service requiring it; which were the 
Maſterſhip of the Wards; Application being ſtill, made. 
to the Lord Say in thoſe Affairs, and ſo that Revenue. 
was diverted from him: And therefore as He had. re- 
voked his Patent, fo He was reſolved to make Secretary. 
Nicholas Maſter of the Wards, and then (theſe were, his 
Majeſty's own Words) I muſt make Ned Hyde Secretary. 
of State, for the Truth is, I can truſt. no. Body. elſe- 
Which was a very, enyious Expreſſion, and 6 ng 
the ill Interpretation of ſome Men, to à more general. 


Comprehenſion than could be intended. This was quick-. - 


ly made Publick, for there were ſeveral. Prints of it in 
many Hands ; and ſome Men had Reaſon to be troubled 
to find their Names mentioned in that Manner, and 
others were glad that theirs were there, as having the. 
Pretence to purſue their wi pln on, the more vehe- 
mently, being, as the Phraſe was, brought upon. the. 
Stage, and ſhould ſuffer much in their Honour if They 

ould 
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ſhould be now rejefted 3" which Kind of Argumentation 
was very unagteeable"ahd-grievous-to the King. 
OR Morning, when the King was walking in the 
Garden, as He uſed to do, Mr. Hyde being then in his 
View, his Majeſty called him, and diſcourſed of the 
Trouble Hie was in at the intercepting that Letter; and 
finding by his Countenance that He underſtood not the 
Meaning, He aſked him, whether He had not heard a 
Letter of his, which He writ to the Queen, had been 
«intercepted and printed.” And He anfweringy that 
„He had not heard of it,“ as in Truth He had not; 
the King gave him the printed Letter to read, and then 
faid, that He wiſhed it were as much in his Power 
to make every Body elſe Amends, as He could Him; 
« for,, He ſaid, He was reſolved that Afternoon to ſwear 
« him Secretary of State, in the Place of Nicholas; whom 
« H@would likewiſe then make Maſter of the Wards.“ 
Mr. Hyde told him, He was indeed much ſurprized 
« with the Sight of the Letter ; which He wiſhed/ had 
* not been communicated in that Manner: But that He 
«was much more ſurprized to find his /n Name in it, 
and his Majeſty's Reſolution upon it, which He be- 
« ſought him to change; for as He never had the Am- (72) 
<-bition to hope, or wiſh for that Place, ſo He knew He 
as very unfit for it, and unable to diſcharge it.” To 
which the King with a little Anger replied, that “ He 
did the greateſt Part of the Buſineſs now:“ and He 
anſwered, that what He did now, would be no Part 
of the Buſinefs, if the Rebellion were ended; and that 
his Unſkilfulneſs in Languages, and his not under- 
« ſtanding foreign Affairs, rendered him very incapable 
of that Truſt.” The King ſaid, © He would learn as 
© much as was neceſſary of that Kind very quickly.” He 
continued his Deſire, that his Majeſty would lay afide 
that Thought; and ſaid, “that He had great Friend- 
« ſhip for Secretary Ni holas, who would be undone by 
< the Change; for He would find that his Majeſty would 
ce receive very kttle, and He Nothing, by that Office, 
till the Troubles were compoted:” The King ſaid, 
&« Nicholas was an honeſt Man, and that his Change 
as by his Defire;” and bade him ſpeak with him 
of it; which He went preſently to do, leaving his Ma- 
jeſty unſatisfied with the Scruples He had made. 
WHEN 


(72) 
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Wazn He came to the Secretary's Lodging, He 
found him with a cheerful Countenance, and <2 
him, called him his Son. Mr. Hyde. anſwered him, that 
<« it was not the Part of a good Son to undo his Father, 
« or to become his Son that He might undo him :” And 


ſo They entered upon the Diſcourſe; the one telling him 
what the King had reſolved, and how grateful the Reſo- 
lution was to him; and the Other informing him of the 
Conference He bad then had with the King, and that for 
his Sake as well as his own, He would not ſubmit to the 
King's Pleaſure in it. And ſo He debated the whole Mat- 
ter with him; and made it evident to him, that He 
would be diſappointed in any Expectation He ſhould en- 


tertain of Profit from the Wards, as the State of Affairs 


then ſtood: So that He ſhould relinquiſh an honourable 
Employment, which He was well acquainted with, for 
an empty Title with which He would have Nothing to 
do: And ſo adviſed him to conſider well of it, and of all 
the Conſequences of it, before He expoſed himſelf to ſuch 
an Inconvenience. | 
WHr1ilsT this was in Suſpenſe, Sir Charles Cæſar, 
who with great Prejudice to the King, and more Re- 
proach to Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Laud, had been 
made Maſter of the Rolls, died: And Sir Jabn Colepepper 
had long had a Promiſe from the King of that Place, 
when it ſhould become void, and now preſſed the Per. 
formance of it : Which was violently oppoſed by Many, 
partly out of ill Will to him (for He had not the Faculty 
of getting himſelf much loved) and as much out of good 
Huſbandry, and to ſupply the King's Neceſſities with a 
good Sum of Money, which Dr. Duck was ready to lay 
down for the Office. And the King was ſo far wrought 
upon, that He paid down three thouſand Pounds in Part” 
of what He was to give; but his Majeſty cauſed the Mo- 
ney to be repaid, and reſolved to make good his Promiſe 
to Sir John Colepepper, who would by no means releaſe 
him. This was no ſooner declared, than the Lord Falk. 
land (who was much more ſolicitous to have Mr. Hyde of 
the Council, than He was himſelf for the Honour) took 
an Opportunity to tell the King, that He had now a 
Opportunity to prefer Mr. Made, by making him Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in the Place of Sir Jobn Colepep- 
per; which the King ſaid, He had reſolved to do, and 


bid him take no Notice of it, until He had told him ſo 
| | him- 
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himſelf. And ſhortly after ſent for him, and ſaid, that 
<He had now found an Office for him, which He hoped 
— of « He would not refuſe : That the Chancellorſhip of che(7;) 
cellr of te © Exchequer was void by the Promotion of C ; 
Exchequer. cc and that He reſolved to confer it n him; with 
many gracious Expreſſions of the Satisfaction He had in 
his Service. The other anſwered, © that though it was 
an Office much above his Merit, yet He did not deſpair 
_ * of enabling himſelf by Induſtry to execute it, which He 
would do with all Fidelity.“ | SY 
As ſoon as this was known, no Man was ſo much 
troubled at it as Sir Jede pe who had in Truth an 
Intention to have kept both Places, until He ſhould 
into the quiet Poſſeſſion of the Rolls. And though 
Yrofeſſed much Friendſhip to the other, He had no Mind 
He ſhould be upon the ſame Level with him; and be- 
lieved He would have too much Credit in the Council. 
And fo delayed, after his Patent for the Rolls was paſſed, 
to ſurrender that of the Chancellorſhip of the uer, 
until the Lord Falkland, and the Lord Dighy ex 
very warmly with him upon it, and until the King took 
Notice of it; and then, ſeeming very much troubled that 
any Body ſhould doubt the Integrity of his Friendſhip to 
Mr. Hyde, to whom He made all the Profeflions imagin- 
able, He ſurrendered his Office of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer : And the next Day Mr. Hyde was ſworn of the 
Tie is fevern Privy-Council, and Knighted, and had his Patents ſealed 
Zune for that Office. And the King, after He roſe from the 
Kngizd. Council, and after many Expreſſions of the Content He 
took himſelf in the Obligation He had laid upon him, 
with much Grace, that was not natural in him upon ſuch 
gOccafions, told him, that He was very fortunate, be- 
* cauſe He verily believed no Body was at his Pre- 
ce ferment ; for beſides that the Earl of Dorſet and others, 
« who He knew loved him, had expreſſed much Satiſ- 
<« faction in the King's Purpoſe; He ſaid, the Lord Mal- 
« trevers, and the Lord Dunſinore, who He did not think 
had any Acquaintance with him, feemed very much 
e pleaſed with him; and therefore He thought no Body 
*« would envy him; which was a rare Felicity.” But his 
Majefty was therein miſtaken ; for He had great Enviers, 
of many who thought He had run too faſt; eſpecially of 
thoſe of his own Profeſſion, who looked upon themſelves 
as his Superiors in all Reſpects, and did not think 5 
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his Age (which was not then above thirty three) or his 
other Parts, did entitle him to ſuch a Preference before 
them. And the News of it at Weſtminſter, exceedingly 
offended Thoſe who governed in the Parliament; to ice 
the Man whom They moſt hated, and whom They had 
voted to be incapable of Pardon, to be now preferred to 
an Office the Chief of them looked for. Beſides, there 
was another unuſual Circumſtance accompanied his Pre- 
ferment, that it was without the Interpoſition or Privity 
of the Queen, which was not like to make it the more 
eaſy, and advantageous ; and it was not the more unwel- 
come to him from that Circumſtance. 
NoTwI1THSTANDING all the Diſcourſe of, and Inclina- 
tion to a Treaty, the Armies were not quiet on either 
Side. The King's —_ were enlarged by the taking 
of Marlborough in Wiltſhire, and of Cirenceſter in Glocſter- 
ſhire; which though untenable by their Situation and 
weak Fortifications, were garriſoned by the Parliament 
with great Numbers of Men, who were all killed, or 
taken Priſoners. And the Parliament Forces were not 
without Succeſs too; and after the Loſs of Mar/borough, 
ſurprized the Regiment of Horſe, that was commanded 
by the Lord Grandiſon, a gallant Gentleman, who if not 
betrayed, was unhappily invited to Winchefter, with Pro- 
miſe of Forces ready to defend the Place ; which being 


(:4)in no Degree performed, He was the next Day after He 


came, encloſed in the Caſtle of Vincheſter, and compelled 
to become, all, Officers and Soldiers, Priſoners of War : 
Though He and ſome other of the principal Officers, by 
the Negligence or Corruption of their Guard, made their 
Eſcape in the Night, and returned to Oxford. 


THis was the State of the Kingdom, of the King, 


and of the Parliament, in the Beginning of the Year 
1643, at the Time when Mr. Hyde was made of the 
Privy Council, and Chancellor of the Exchequer : Which 
was between the Return of the Commiſſioners, who 
had been ſent to the King to propole a Treaty, and the 
coming of thoſe Commiſſioners to Oxford, who were after- 
wards ſent from the Parliament to treat with the King; 
which being about the End of the Year 1642, this Part 
ſhall be cloſed here. 
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Account was about the End of the Year 1642, and 

about the Beginning of the Year 1643) that the 
Commiſſioners of the Parliament came to Oxford, to treat 
with his Majeſty ; and were received graciouſly by him; 
and by his Order lodged conveniently, and well accom- 
modated in all Reſpects. 

Tux Parliament had bound up their Commiſſioners to 
the ſtricteſt Letter of their Propoſitions; nor did their 
Inſtructions at this Time (which They preſented to the 
King) admit the leaſt Latitude to them to interpret a 
Word or Expreſſion, that admitted a doubtful Interpre- | 
tation. Inſomuch as the King told them, “ that He was | 
e ſorry that They had no more Truſt repoſed in them; 
and that the Parliament might as well have ſent their 
« Demands to him by the common Carrier, as by Com- 
* miſſioners ſo reſtrained.” They had only twenty Days 
allowed them to finiſh the whole Treaty; whereof They | 
might employ ſix Days in adjuſting a Ceſſation, if They | 
tound it probable to effect it in that Time: Otherwiſe 
They were to decline the Ceſſation, and enter upon the 
Conditions of the Peace; which if not concluded before | 
the End of the twenty Days, They were to give it over, | 
and to return to the Parliament. | 


H 2 THESE 


(75) J. was about the Beginning of March (which by that 
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Trxse Propoſitions and Reſtrictions much abated the 
Hopes of a good Iſſue of the Treaty. Yet every Body 
believed, and the Commiſſioners themſelves did not 
doubt, that if ſuch a Progreſs ſhould be made in the 
Treaty, that a Peace was like to enſue, there would be 
no Difficulty in the Enlargement of the Time: And 
therefore the Articles for a Ceſſation were the ſooner de- 
clined, that They might proceed in the main Buſineſs. 
For though what was propoſed by them in Order to it, 
was agreeable enough to the Nature of ſuch an Affair; 
yet the Time allowed for it was ſo ſhort, that it was im- 
poſlible to make it practicable; nor could Notice be 
timely given to all the Quarters on either Side to ob- 
ſerve it. | 

Bgs1DEs that, there were many Particulars in it, which 
the Officers on the King's Side (who had no Mind to a 
Ceſſation) formalized much upon : And (I know not from (76) 
what unhappy Root, but) there was ſprung up a wonder- 
ful Averſion in the Town againſt a Ceſſation. Inſomuch 
as many Perſons of Quality of ſeveral Counties, whereof 
the Town was full, applied themſelves in a Body to the 
King, not to conſent to a Ceſſation, till a Peace might 
be concluded; alledging, that They had ſeveral Agita- 
tions in their Countries, for his Majeſty's and their own 
Conveniencies, which would be interrupted by the Ceſ- 
ſation; and if a Peace ſhould not afterwards enſue, would 
be very miſchievous. Which Suggeſtion, if it had been 
well weighed, would not have been found to be of Im- 
portance. But the Truth is, the King himſelf had no 
Mind to the Ceſſation, for a Reaſon which ſhall be men- 

_ tioned anon, though it was never owned: And fo They 
waved all farther Mention of the Ceſſation, and betook 
themſelves to the Treaty; it being reaſonable enough to 
believe, that if both Sides were heartily diſpoſed to it, a 
Peace might as ſoon have been agreed upon, as a Ceſſa- 
tion could be. All the Tranſactions of that Treaty having 
been long ſince publiſhed, and being fit only to be di- 
geſted into the Hiſtory of that Time, are to be omitted 

The Secret here. Only what paſſed in Secret, and was never com- 
ranſ(uions . * | : 
in the Treary municated, nor can otherwiſe be known, ſince at this 
ef Oxford, Time, no Man elſe is living who was privy to that Ne- 
gociation, but the Chancellor of the Exchequer, will 
have a proper Place in this Diſcourſe. 
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Tux Propoſitions brought by the Commiſſioners in the 
Treaty were ſo unreaſonable, that They well knew that 
the King would never conſent to them : But ſome Perſons 
amongſt them, who were known to wiſh well to the King, 
endeavoured underhand to bring 1t to paſs. And They 
did therefore, whilſt They publickly purſued their In- 
ſtructions, and delivered and received Papers upon their 
Propoſitions, privately uſe all the Means They could, 
eſpecially in Conferences with the Lord Falkland and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the King might be 
prevailed with, in ſome Degree to comply with their un- 
reaſonable Demands. | 

In all Matters which related to the Church, They did 
not only deſpair of the King's Concurrence, but did not 
in their own Judgments wiſh it; and believed, that the 
Strength of the Party which deſired the Continuance of 
the War, was made up of thoſe, who were very indifferent 
in that Point; and that, if They might return with Sa- 
tisfaction in other Particulars, They ſhould have Power 
enough in the two Houſes, to oblige the more violent 
People to accept, or ſubmit to the Conditions. They 
wiſhed therefore that the King would make ſome Con- 
deſcenſions in the Point of the Militia; which They 
looked upon as the only ſubſtantial Security They could 
have, not to be called in Queſtion for what They had 
done amiſs. And when They ſaw Nothing could be di- 
ceſted of that Kind, which would not refle& both upon 
the King's Authority, and his Honour, They = over 
inſiſting upon the General: And then Mr. 


Earl of Northumberland) rather deſired than propoſed, 
that the King would offer to grant his Commiſſion to the 
Earl of Northumberland, to be Lord High Admiral of 
England. By which Condeſcenſion He would be reſtored 
to his Office, which He had loſt for their Sakes; and fo 
their Honour would be likewiſe repaired, without any 
ſignal Prejudice to the King; ſince He ſhould hold it 
only by his Majeſty's Commiſſion, and not by any Ordi- 
nance of Parliament; and He ſaid, if the King would be 
induced to gratify them in this Particular, He could not 
be confident, that They ſhould be able to prevail with both 
Houles to be ſatisfied therewith, fo that a Peace might 
ſuddenly be concluded; but as He did not deſpair even of 


that, He did believe, that ſo many would be ſatisfied 
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with it, that They would from thence take the Occaſion 
to ſeparate themſelves from them, as Men who would 
rather deſtroy their Country, than reſtore it to Peace. 
AnD the Earl of Northumberland himſelf took fo much 
Notice of this Diſcourſe to Secretary Nicholas (with whom 
He had as much Freedom, as his reſerved Nature was 
capable of) as to proteſt to him, that He deſired only to 
receive that Honour, and Truſt from the King, that He 
might be able to do him Service ; and thereby to recover 
the Credit He had unhappily loſt with him. In which 
He uſed very decent Expreſſions towards his Majeſty ;, not 
without ſuch Reflections upon his own Behaviour, as im- 
plied that He was not proud of it; and concluded, that 
i his Majeſty would do him that Honour, as to make 
that Offer to the Houſcs, upon the Propoſition of the Mi- 
litia, He would do all He could that it might be effectual 
towards a Peace; and if it had not Succeſs, He would 
paſs his Word and Honour to the King, that as ſoon, or 
whenſoever, his Majeity would pleaſe to require it, He 
would deliver up his Commiſſion again into his Hands : 
Me having no other Ambition, or Deſirc, than by this 
Means to re-deliver up the Royal Navy to his Majeſty's 
as abſolute Diſpoſal, as it was, when his Majeſty firit put 
it into his Hands; and which He doubted would hardly 
be done by any other Expedient, at leaſt not ſo ſoon. 
Warn this Propoſition (which from the Intereſt, and 
Perſons who propoſed it, ſeemed to carry with it ſome 
Probability f 8 Succeſs, if it ſnould be accepted) was com- 
municated with thoſe who were like with moſt Secrecy to 
conſult it; Secretary Nicholas having already made ſome 
Approach towards the King upon the Subject, and found 
his Majeſty without Inclination to hear more of it; it was 
agreed and reſolved by them, that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ſhould preſume to make the Propoſition 
plainly to the King, and to perſuade his Majeſty to hear 
it debated in his Preſence ; at leaft, if that might not 
be, to enlarge upon it himſelf, as much as the Argument 
required: And He was not unwilling to embark himſelf 
in the Affair. 
1: Wren He found a fit Opportunity for the Repreſen- 
e 7 tation, and his Majeſty at good Leiſure, in his Morning's 
be, Walk, when He was always moſt willing to be enter- 
ack „% tained, the Chancellor related inge nuouſly to him the 
- Whole Diſcourſe, which had been made by Mr. Pierrepoint, 
and 
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and to whom; and what the Earl himſelf had ſaid to Se- 
cretary Nicholas; and what Conference They, to whom 
his Majeſty gave Leave to conſult together upon his Af- 
fairs, had between themſelves upon the A ent, and 
what occurred to them upon it: In which He mentioned 
the Earl's Demerit towards his Majeſty, with Severity 
enough, and what Reaſon He had, not to be willing to 
reſtore a Man to his Favour, who had forfeited it fo un- 
worthily. Yet He deſired him to conſider his own ill 
Condition ; and how unlike it was, that it ſhould be im- 
proved by the Continuance of the War; and whether 
He could ever imagine a Poſſibility of getting out of it 
upon more eaſy Conditions, than what was now propoſed; 
the Offer of which to the Parliament could do him no 
ſignal Prejudice, and could not but bring him very notable 
Advantages: For if the Peace did not enſue upon it, ſuch 
a Rupture infallibly would, as might in a little Time fa- 
cilitate the other. And then He ſaid as much to leſſen 
the Maligniry of the Earl as He could, by remembring, 
how dutifully He had reſigned his Commiſſion of Admi- 
ral, upon his Majeſty's Demand; and his Refuſal to ac- 
cept the Commiſſion the Parliament would have given 
him : And obſerved ſome Vices in his Nature, which 


(;3)would ſtand in the Place of Virtues, towards the Sup- 


port of his Fidelity to his Majeſty, and his Animoſity 
againſt the Parliament; if He were once re-ingratiated to 
his Majeſty's Truſt. 

Tre King heard him very quietly without the leaſt In- 
terruption, which He uſed not to do upon Subjects which 
were not grateful to him, for He knew well, that He 
was not ſwayed by any Affection to the Man; to whom 
He was more a Stranger, than He was to moſt of that 
Condition: And He upon Occaſions, had often made 
ſnarp Reflections upon his Ingratitude to the King. His 
Majeſty ſeemed at the firſt to inſiſt upon the Improbability, 
that any ſuch Conceſſion by him, would be attended with 
any Succeſs; that not only the Earl had not Intereſt in 
the Houſes to lead them into a Reſolution, that was only 
for his particular Benefit; but that the Parliament itſelf 
was not able to make a Peace, without ſuch Conditions, 
as the Army would require: And then He ſhould ſuffer 
exceedingly in his Honour, for having ſhewn an Inclina- 
tion to a Perſon, who had requited his former Graces ſo 
unworthily : And this led him into more Warmth, than 

H 4 He 
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The King's He uſed to be affected with. He ſaid, indeed He had 


been very unfortunate in conferring his Favours upon 
many very ungrateful Perſons ; but no Man was fo in- 
cc excuſable as the Earl of Northumberland.” He ſaid, 
He knew that the Earl of Holland was generally looked 
upon as the Man of the greateſt Ingratitude; but (He 
* ſaid) He could better excuſe Him than the other: That 


it was true, He owed all He had to his Father's, and 


His Bounties; and that himſelf had conferred great Fa- 
* yours upon him; but that it was as true, He had fre- 


* quently given him many Mortifications, which though 


« He had deſerved, He knew had troubled him very 
much; that He had oftener denied him, than any 
% other Man of his Condition; and that He had bur 
lately refuſed to gratify him in a Suit He had made to 
him, of which He had been very confident; and fo 
„might have ſome Excuſe (how ill ſoever) for being out 
of Humour, which led him from one Ill to another: 
* in (yt He had lived always without Intermiſſion, 
with the Earl of Northumberland as his Friend, and 
„ courted him as his Miſtreſs ; that He had never denied 
any Thing He had ever aſked, and therefore his Car- 
„ riage to him was never to be forgotten.“ 

AnD this Diſcourſe He continued with more Commo- 
tion, and in a more pathetical Style, than ever He uſed 
upon any other Argument. And though at that Time 
it was not fit to preſs the Matter farther, it was afterwards 
reſumed by the ſame Perſon more than once; but with- 
out any other Effect, than that his Majeſty was contented, 
that the Earl ſhould not deſpair of being reſtored to that 
Office, when the Peace ſhould be made; or upon any 
eminent Service performed by him, when the Peace 
ſhould be deſpaired of, The King was very willing and 
deſirous that the Treaty ſhould be drawn out in Length; 
to which Purpoſe a Propoſition was made to the Com- 
miſſioners for an Addition of Ten Days, which They 
ſent to the Parliament, without the leaſt Apprehenſion 
that it would be denied. But They were deceived; and 
for Anſwer received an Order upon the laſt Day but one 
of the Time before limited, by which They were ex- 
preſly required to leave Qxford the next Day, From 
that Time, all Intercourſe and Commerce between Ox- 
ford and London, which had been permitted before, was 
abſolutely 
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abſolutely interdicted under the higheſt Penalties by the 
Parliament. ge 

Ir this ſecret underhand Propoſition had ſucceeded, 
and received that Encouragement from the King, that 
(79)was defired ; and more Application of the ſame Reme- 
dies had been then made to other Perſons (for alone it 
could never have proved effectual) it is probable that 
thoſe violent and abominable Counſels, which were but 
then in Projection between very few Men of any Intereſt, 
and which were afterwards miſerably put in Practice, had 
been prevented. And it was exceedingly wondered at, 
by thoſe who were then privy to this Overture, and by all 
who afterwards came to hear of it, that the King ſhould 
in that Conjuncture decline ſo advantageous a Propoſition; 
fince He did already diſcern many ill Humotirs and Fac- 
tions, growing and nouriſhed, both in his Court and 
Army, which would every Day be uneaſy to him ; and 
did with all his Soul defire an End of the War. And 
there was Nothing more ſuitable and agreeable t6 his 
magnanimous Nature, than to forgive thoſe who had in 
the higheſt Degree offended him: Which Temper was 
notorious throughout his whole Life. It will not be 
therefore amiſs in this Diſcourſe, to enlarge upon this 
fatal Rejection, and the true Cauſe and Ground thereof. 
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Tus King's Affection to the Queen was of a very ex- Tt ue 


traordinary Alloy; a Compoſition of Conſcience, and 


Cauſe of the 
King's rejii- 


Love, and Generoſity, and Gratitude, and all thoſe no- . 


ble Affections, which raiſe the Paſſion to the greateſt 


Height; inſomuch as He ſaw with her Eyes, and deter- 


mined by her Judgment. And did not only pay her this 
Adoration, but deſired that all Men ſhould know that He 
was ſwayed by her; which was not good for either of 
them. The Queen was a Lady of great Beauty, excel- 
lent Wir and Humour, and made him a juſt Return of 
nobleſt Aﬀections ; ſo that They were the true Idea of 
conjugal Aﬀection, in the Age in which They lived. 
When She was admitted to the Knowledge and Partici- 
pation of the moſt ſecret Affairs (from which She had 
been carefully reſtrained by the Duke of Buckingham, 
whilſt He lived) She took Delight in the examining and 
diſcuſling them, and from thence in making Judgment 
of them; in which, her Paſſions were always ſtrong. 
SHe had felt ſo much Pain in knowing Nothing, and 


meddling with Nothing, during the Time of that great 
Favourite, 


— 
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Favourite, that now She took Pleaſure in Nothing but 
knowing all Things, and diſpoſing all Things: And 
thought it but juſt, that She ſhould diſpoſe of all Fa- 
vours and Preferments, as He had done; at leaſt, that 
Nothing of that Kind might be done, without her Pri- 
vity: Not conſidering, that the univerſal Prejudice that 

t Man had undergone, was not with Reference to 
ET Prba, but his Power; and that the ſame Power 
would be equally obnoxious to Murmur and Complaint, 
if it reſided in any other Perſon, than the King himſelf. 
And She ſo far concurred with the King's Inclination, that 
She did not more deſire to be poſſeſſed of this unlimited 
Power, than that all the World f ſhould take Notice, that 
She was the entire Miſtreſs of it: Which-in Truth (what 
other unhappy Circumſtances ſoever concurred in the Miſ- 
chief) was the Foundation upon which, the firſt, and the 
utmoſt Prejudices to the King and his Government, were 
raiſed, and proſecuted. And it was her Majeſty's, and 
the Kingdom's Misfortune, that She had not any Perſon 
about her who had either Ability, or Affection, to in- 
form and adviſe her, of the Temper of the Kingdom, or 
Humour of the People ; or who thought either worth the 
caring for. | 
Wur the Diſturbances grew fo rude, as to interrupt 
this Harmony; and the _ Fears, and Indiſpoſition, 
which proceeded from thoſe Fears, diſpoſed her to leave 
the Kingdom, which the King to comply with her, con- 
ſented to (and if that Fear had not been predominant in 
her, her Jealouſy, and Apprehenſion that the King would, 
at ſome Time, be prevailed with to yield to ſome unrea- (8) 
ſonable Conditions, would have diſſuaded her from that 

Voyage); to make all Things therefore as ſure as might 
be, that her Abſence ſhould not be attended with any 
ſuch Inconvenience, his Majeſty made a folemn Promiſe 
to her at parting, that He would receive no Perſon into 
any Favour or Truſt, who had diſſerved him, without 
her Privity and Conſent; and that, as She had undergone 
ſo many Reproaches and Calumnies at the Entrance into 
the War, ſo He would never make any Peace, but by 
her Interpoſition and Mediation, that the Kingdom might 
receive that Bleſſing only from Her. 

Turs Promiſe (of which his Majeſty was too religious 
an Obſerver) was the Cauſe of his Majeſty's Rejection, or 


not entertaining this laſt Overture, And this was the 
Reaſon 


80) 
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Reaſon that He had that Averſion to the Ceſſation, which 
He thought would inevitably oblige him to conſent to the 
Peace, as it ſhould be propoſed; and therefore He had 
countenanced an Addreſs, that had been made to him 
againſt it, by the Gentlemen of ſeveral Counties attend- 
ing the Court: And in Truth They were put upon that 
Addreſs by the King's own private Direction. Upon 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer told him, when 
the Buſineſs was over, that He had raiſed a Spirit He 
would not be able to conjure down: And that thoſe Pe- 
titioners had now appeared in a Buſineſs that pleaſed him, 
but would be as ready to appear at another Fime, to 
croſs what He deſired; which proved True. For He was 
afterwards more troubled with Application and Impor- 
runity. of that Kind, and the Murmurs that aroſe: from 
that Liberty, when all Men would be Counſellors, and 
cenſure all that the Council did, than with the Power of 
the Enemy. 

ABouT the Time that the Treaty began, is Queen 
landed in the North: And She reſolved with a good 


Quantity of Ammunition and Arms, to make what 


Haſte She could to the King; having at her firſt landing, 
expreſſed by a Letter to his Majeſty, her Apprehenſion 
of an ill Peace by that Treaty; and declared, that She 
would never live in England, if She might not have a 
Guard for the Security of her Perſon: Which Letter came 
accidentally afterwards into the Hands of the Parhament, 
of which They made Uſe to the Queen's Diſadvantage. 
And the Expectation of her Majeſty's Arrival at Oxford, 
was the Reaſon that the King 1o much deſired the Pro- 
longation of the Treaty. And if it had pleaſed God that 
She had come thither Time enough, as She did-ſhortly 
after, She would have probably condeſcended to many 
Propoſitions for the gratifying particular Perſons, as ap- 
peared afterwards, if thereby a reaſonable Peace might 
have been obtained, 

Wr the Scotiſb Commiſſioners attended the King 
at Oxford, and deſired his Leave, that there might be a 
Parliament called in Scotland, which his Majeſty denied 
them (well knowing, that They would, againſt all the 
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Proteſtations and Oaths They had made to him, at his 7, 5,9, 


. . ' 2 \ "2008 
being in that Country, join with thoſe at Weſtminſter) ps - 


They preſented a long Paper to the King, containing a ;, :#.;- 
bitter Invective againſt Biſhops, and the whole Govern- 4:4. /r 


the Abolition 
ment of Eprjcapacy. 
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ment of the Church; as being contrary to the Word of 
God, and to the Advancement of true Religion: And 
concluded with a very paſſionate Deſire for the Altera- 
tion of that Government, as the only Means to ſettle 
Peace throughout his Majeſty's Dominions. In all their 
other Demands, concerning the Kingdom of Scotland, 
and calling a Parliament there, the King had only con- 
ferred with two or three of thoſe He moſt truſted, 
whereof the Chancellor of the Exchequer was always one, 
and drew the Anſwers He ure But this laſt Paper 
which only concerned England, He brought to the Coun- (81 
cil Board, and required their Advice, what Anſwer He 
ſhould give to it. The King himſelf was very deſirous to 
take this Occaſion, to ſhew his Affection and Zeal for the 
Church; and that other Men's Mouths might be hereaf- 
ter ſtopped in that Argument, and that no Body might 
ever make the ſame Propoſition to him again, He had a 
great, Mind to have made an Anſwer to every Expreſſion 
in their Paper; and to have ſet out the Divine Right of 
Epiſcopacy ; and how impoſlible it was ever for him in 
Conſcience to conſent to any Thing, to the Prejudice of 
that Order and Function, or to the alienating their Lands: 
Enlarging himſelf more in the Debate, than He uſed to 
do upon any other Argument ; mentioning thoſe Reaſons 
which the ableſt Prelate could do upon that Occaſion ; and 
wiſhed that all thoſe, and ſuch others as might occur, 
ſhould be contained in his Anſwer. 

Many of the Lords were of Opinion, that a ſhort An- 
ſwer would be beſt, that ſhould contain Nothing but a 
Rejection of the Propoſition, without giving any Reaſon : 
No Man ſeeming to concur with his Majeſty,” with which 
He was not ſatisfied; and replied with ſome Sharpneſs 
upon what had been ſaid. Upon which the Lord Falk- 
land replied, having been before of that Mind, deſiring 
that no Reaſons might be given; and upon that Occaſion 
anſwered many of thoſe Reaſons the King had urged, as 
not valid to ſupport the Subject, with a little Quickneſs 
of Wit (as his Notions were always ſharp, and expreſſed 
with notable Vivacity) which made the King warmer than 
He uſed to be; reproaching all who were of that Mind, 
with Want of Affection for the Church; and declaring 
that He would have the Subſtance of what He had ſaid, 
or of the like Nature, digeſted into his Anſwer; with 
which Reprehenſion All fat very filent, having never un- 

dergone 


” 
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dergone the like before. Whereupon the King recol- 7: x; 
lecting himſelf, and obſerving that the Chancellor of g =" 4: 
the Exchequer had not yet ſpoke, called upon him to de- — 
liver his Opinion, adding, that He was ſure He was of 4 . 
his Majeſty's Mind, with Reference to Religion and the «“ 
Church. 
Taz Chancellor ſtood up, and ſaid, that He would 
have been glad to have ſaid Nothing that Day, having 
obſerved more Warmth, than had ever been at that 
Board, ſince He had the Honour to fit there (which was 
not many Days before); that in Truth He was not of the 
Opinion of any one who had ſpoken; He did not think 
that the Anſwer ought to be very ſhort, or without any 
Reaſons; and He did as little think, that the Reaſons 
mentioned by his Majeſty, 1 to be applied to the Pa- 
per, which the Scots had been ſo bold as to preſent to the 
King. He ſaid, all thoſe Reaſons were fit to be offered 
in a Synod, or in any other Place, where that Subject 
could be lawfully ventilated; and He believed them all 
to be of that Weight, that Mr. Henderſon and all his Aſ- 
ſembly of Divines could never anſwer; but He ſhould be 
very ſorry that his Majeſty ſhould ſo far condeſcend to 
their Preſumption, as to give thoſe Reaſons; as if He ad- 
mitted the Matter to be diſputed. He aſked his Ma- 
jeſty, what Anſwer He would give to the King of France, 
if He ſhould ſend to him, to alter the Government of the 
City of London, or any other City, and that He would 
ſubſtitute other Magiſtrates in the Place of thoſe, who 
are; which, as a King, He might more reaſonably demand, 
than theſe Gentlemen of Scotland could do what They 
propoſe; whether his Majeſty would think it more agree- 
able to his Honour, to make a reaſonable .Diſcourle of 
the Antiquity of the Lord Mayor of London, and of the 
Dependance the preſent Magiſtrates had upon the Law, 
[3:)and the Frame of the Government; or whether, He 
would only ſend him Word, that He ſhould meddle with 
what He had to do. He did think, that it was very fit 
that his Majeſty's Anſwer to this Paper ſhould contain a 
very ſevere, and ſharp Reprehenſion for their Preſump- 
tion; and take Notice, how ſolicitous They were for - 
Preſervation of what They called the Right and Privilege 
of their Country, that his Majeſty might not bring any 
Thing into Debate at his Council Board here, that con- 
cerned the Kingdom of Scotland, though it had often too 
| much 


the King is 
well [atr5fied, 
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much Relation to the Affairs and Government of Eng- 
land; yet that They would take upon them to demand 
from his Majeſty, at leaſt to adviſe him to make, an Al- 
teration in the Government of Enpland, which would 
quite alter the Frame of it, and make ſuch a Confuſion in 
the Laws; which They could no more comprehend, 
than They could any of the ſame Kind, that related to 
any other foreign Kingdom; and therefore, that for the 
Future They ſhould not practiſe the like Preſumption. 


TA King diſcovered himſelf to be very 


well pleaſed, 


all the Time He was ſpeaking; and when He had done, 
his Majeſty ſaid again, He was ſure the Chancellor was 
entirely of his Mind, with Reference to the Church; 
and that He had ſatisfied him, that this was not the Sea- 
ſon, nor the Occaſion, in which thoſe Arguments, which 
He had uſed, were to be inſiſted on; and that He was 


willin 
ſo we 


f 


to depart from his own Senſe; and was in Truth 
pleaſed, that He vouchſafed to make ſome kind 


of Excuſe for the Paſſion He had ſpoken with; and all 
the Lords were very well ſatisfied with the Expedient 
propoſed; and all commended the Chancellor: And the 
Anſwer was given to the Scotiſ̃ Commiſſioners accord- 
ingly: Who had too good Intelligence not to know all 
that had paſſed; and upon their long Diſcourſes with the 
King (who was always forward to enlarge upon that Sub- 
ject, in which He was fo well verſed) expected ſuch an 
Anſwer as might give them Opportunity to bring the 
whole Matter of Epiſcopacy upon the Stage, and into 


publick Diſputation. 


And ſo They returned to London, 


with manifeſt Diſſatisfaction, before the Commiſſioners of 
the Parliament; and with avowed Deteſtation of a Per- 
ſon, againſt whom They were known always to have an 


inveterate, and an implacable Diſpleaſure. 


Tur King was much troubled at the Diſunion beteveen 
ihe Princes Rupert, and Maurice, and the Marquis of 
Hertford, after the taking of Briſtol ; which He knew 
muſt exceedingly diforder and divide that Army : For 
compoſing whereof, his Majeſty refolved the next Day 
after the News, to go himſelf to Briſtol; which was very 
neceffary in many Reſpects. The Settlement of the Port, 
which was of infinite Importance to the King in Point of 
Trade, and his Cuſtoms, with Reference to Ireland ; and 
the applying the Army to ſome new Enterprize, with- 


out Loſs of Time, could not be done without his Ma- 


Jelty's 
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jeſty's Preſence. But there was Nothing more diſpoſed 
his Majeſty to that Reſolution, than to be abſent from his 
Council at Oxford; when He ſhould ſettle the Differences 
between the Princes, and the Marquis; for as He was al- 
ways ſwayed by his Affection to his Nephews, which He 
did not think Partiality; ſo the Lords, towards whom 
the Princes did not live with any Condeſcenſion, were very 
ſolicitous, that the Marquis might receive no Injuſtice, or 
Diſobligation. And the King, to avoid all Counſel in this 
Particular, reſolved to declare no Reſolution, till He 
ſhould come himſelf to Briſtol; and ſo went from Oxford 
thither; taking with him, of the Council, the Duke of 
Richmond, the Lord Falkland, the Maſter of the Rolls, and 
(33) the Chancellor of the Exchequer: The King lodging the 
firſt Night at Malmſbury; and the Lord Falkland, the 
Maſter. of the Rolls, and ſome other Gentlemen lodging 
that Night with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, at his 
Houſe at Pirton, which lay in the Way to Brito]; where 
They were the next Day within an Hour aſter the 
King. 

Tu E Chancellor of the Exchequer had undergone 7% ch 
ſome Mortification, during the ſhort Abode at Brifol, [5,2 . 
which was the only Port of Trade within the King's fc invaded 
Quarters, which was like to yield a conſiderable Benefit Pans. 
to the King, if it were well managed; and the Direction 
thereof belonged entirely to his Office; but when He ſent 
to the Officers of the Cuſtoms, to be informed of the pre- 
ſent State of Trade, He found that ſome Treaty was 
made, and Order given in it by Mr. Aſbburnbam, a Groom 
of the Bedchamber; who, with the Aſſiſtance and Ad- 
vice of Sir John Colepepper, had prevailed with the King, 
to aſſign that Province to him, as a Means to raiſe a pre- 
ſent Sum of Money for the Supply of the Army: Which 
the Chancellor took very heavily, and the Lord Falkland 
out of his Friendſhip to him, more tenderly ; and expoſ- 
tulated it with the King with ſome Warmth; and more 
paſſionately with Sir John Colepepper and Mr. Aſbburnbam 
as a Violation of the Friendſhip They profeſſed to the 
Chancellor, and an Invaſion of his Office ; which no Man 
bears eaſily. 

Tay were both aſhamed of it, and made ſome weak 
Excuſes of Incogitance and Inadvertence ; and the King 
himſelf, who diſcerned the Miſchief that would enſue, if 
there ſhould be an apparent Schiſm amongſt thoſe He ſo 

11 
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The King i- Entirely truſted, was pleaſed to take Notice of it to the 
Tele le. Chancellor, with many gracious Expreſſions ; and aid, 


e that Mr. Aſburnham being Treaſurer and Paymaſter of 
« the Army, He did believe ſome Money might have 
* been raiſed for the preſent Occaſion ; and only intended 
it for the Preſent, without conſidering, it would be an 
<* Invaſion of his Right; and therefore directed, that an 
„Account ſhould be given to him of all that had been 
* done, and He ſhould do as He thought fit.” But when 
He underſtood all that had been done, He would make 
no Alteration in it, that his Majeſty might be. convinced, 
that his Service was not looked after in the Deſign. And 
it was diſcernable enough, that Mr. Alburnham, who 
uſually looked very far before him, had not ſo much in- 
ener to diſoblige the Chancellor, as by introducing him- 
ſelf this Way into the Cuſtoms, to continue one of the 
Farmers of the Cuſtoms, when the War ſhould be at an 
End; of which He got a Promiſe from the King at the 
ſame. Time; who had great Affection for him, and an 
extraordinary Opinion of his Managery. If there remained 
after this any Jealouly or Coldneſs between the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the other Two, as the Diſparity 
between their Natures and Humours made ſome believe 
there did, it never brake out or appeared, to the Diſturb- 
ance, or Prejudice of the King's Service; but all poſſible 
Concurrence in the carrying it on was obſerved between 
them. 

Tux March of the Earl of Eſſex from London to Glo- 
ceſter, over as large a Campania as any in England, when 
the King had an Army of above eight thouſand Horſe, re- 
puted victorious, without being put to ſtrike one Stroke 
— the Circumſtances of that Siege; and the raiſing it — 
the Earl's March, after He had performed that great 
Work; and when the King's Army watched only to en- 
gage him in a Battle; and paſſing over a large and open 
Campania, three Days before the King had Notice that 
He was come out of Glocefter — the overtaking the 
Army; and the Battle by Newbury — and his Retreat 
afterwards to London; contained ſo many particular Ac- (8) 
tions of Courage, and Conduct, that They all deſerve a 
very punctual and juſt Relation; and are much above the 
Level of this plain and foreign Diſcourſe. 

Is this Battle of Newbury, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer loſt the Joy and Comfort of his Life; which He 

lamented 
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lamented fo pafſionately, that He.could not in many Days 
compoſe himſelf to any Thoughts of Buſmeſs. His dear 
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Friend the Lord Falkland, hurtied by his Fate, in the 7% Death of 


Morning of the Battle, as He was naturally inquiſitive 
after Danger, put himſelf into the Head of Sir John By- 
rms Regiment, which He believed was like to be in t 

hotteſt Service, and was then appointed to charge a Body 
of Foot; and in that Charge was ſhot with a Muſket 
Bullet, ſo that He fell dead from his Horſe. The ſame 
Day that the News came to Oxford of his Death, which 
was the next after He was killed, the Chancellor received 
a Letter from him, written at the Time when the Army 
roſe from Glocefter ; but the Meſſenger had been employed 
in other Service, ſo that He came not to Oxford till that 
Day. The Letter was an Anſwer to one the Chancellor 
had then ſent to him; in which He had told him, how 
inuch He ſuffered in his Reputation with all diſcreet Men; 


the Lord 
F 


alkcland, 


by engaging himſelf unneceſſarily in all Places of Danger: 


And that it was not the Office of a Privy Counſellor, and 
a Secretary of State, to viſit the Trenches, as He uſually 
did; and conjured him, out of the Conſcience of his 
Duty to the King, and to free his Friends from thoſe 
continual uneafy Apprehenſions, not to engage his Perion 
to thoſe Dangers, which were not incumbent to him, His 
Anſwer was, that the Trenches were now at an End; there 
would be no more Danger there: That His Caſe was dif- 
ferent from other Men's ; that He was fo much taken No- 
rice of for an impatient Delire of Peace, that it was neceſ- 
ſary that He ſhould likewiſe make it appear, that it was 
not out of Fear of the utmoſt Hazard of War: He ſaid 
ſome melancholick Things of the Time; and concluded, 


that in few Days They ſhould come to a Battle, the Iſſue 


whereof, He hoped, would put an End to the Miſery of 
the Kingdom. 

Mu cn hath been ſaid of this excellent Perſon before; 
but not ſo much, or fo well, as his wonderful Parts and 
Virtues deferved. He died as much of the Time as of the 
Bullet: For from the very beginning of the War, He 
contracted ſo deep a Sadneſs and Melancholy, that his 
Life was not We to him; and ſure He was too weary 
of it. Thoſe who did not know him very well, imputed, 


very unjuſtly, much of it to a violent Paſſion He had for 


a Noble Lady: And it was the more ſpoken of, becauſe 
She died the ſame Day, and - ſome computed it, in the 
lains 


— — — — — — — 


* 


ſame Hour that He was killed; but They who knew ei- 
ther the Lord, or the Lady, knew well, that neither of 
them was capable of an ill Imagination. She was of the 
moſt unſpotted, unblemiſhed Virtue, never married, of 
an extraordinary Talent of Mind, but of no alluri 
Beauty, nor of a Conſtitution of tolerable Health, being 
in a deep Conſumption, and not like to have lived ſo long 
by many Months. It is very true, the- Lord Falkland had 
an extraordinary Eſteem of her, and exceedingly loved 
her Converſation, as moſt of the Perſons of eminent Parts 
of that Time did; for She was in her Underſtanding, and 
Diſcretion, and Wit, and Modeſty, above moſt Women; 
the beſt of which had always a Friendſhip with her. But 
He was withal ſo kind to his Wife, whom He knew to be 
an excellent Perſon, that, though He loved his Children 
with more Affection and Fondneſs than'moſt Fathers uſe 
to do, He left by his Will all He had to his Wife; and 
committed his three Sons, who were all the Children Hes; 
had, to her ſole Care and Bounty. 10 
H was little more than thirty Years of Age when H 

was killed; in which Time He was very accompliſhed in 
all thoſe Parts of Learning and Knowledge, which moſt 
Men labour to attain, till They are very Old; and in 


Wiſdom, and the Practice of Virtue, to a wonderful Per- 


—fection. From his Age of twenty Years, He had lived in 


an entire Friendſhip with the Chancellor, who was about 
ſix. Months elder; and who never ſpake of him after- 
wards, but with a Love, and a Grief, which ſtill raiſed 
ſome Commotion in him. And He very often uſed to la- 
ment him, in the Words of Cicero concerning Hortenſſus, 
uod magna Sapientium & Civium bonorum Penurid, Vir 
epregius, conjuncliſſimuſque mecum Conſiliorum omnium Societate, 
alieniſſimo Reipublice Tempore extinctus, & Auftoritatis, & 
Prudentiæ juz, trifte nobis Defiderium religuerat. And with- 
out Doubt, it was in a Conjuncture of Time, when the 
Death of every honeſt and diſcreet Perſon was a very ſen- 


ſible and terrible Loſs, in the Judgment of all good 


Men. 

Ar rx the unhappy Death of the Lord Falkland, the 
King much deſired that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
ſhould be Secretary of State in his Place ; which the 
Queen did not oppoſe, though She rather wiſhed that the 
Lord Digty might have it; who had fo much Kindneſs 
and Friendſhip for the Chancellor ( which was at that 
8 | | . Time, 
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Time, and long after, as Sincere as could receive Har- 
bour in his Breaſt) that He profeſſed, He would not have 
it, if the other would receive it: But the Chancellor gra- 


tified his Civility, and refuſed the Office, the ſecond Time, Se Gena. 
as/He'had once before. And He had fo much more Rea- Z 
ſon now, by the coming of a very ſpecious Embaſſy from d La 
France, in the Perſon of the Count of Harcourt, who was —— 
already arrived in London; in which the Chancellor knew \«/«nd Tine, 


his own Want of Ability, to act that Part, the Office of 
Secretary would have obliged him to; and for which, as 
far as the Perfection of the French Tongue could qualify 
him, the Lord Digiy was very proper; and ſo He was 
made Secretary of State ; profeſſing to every Body, that, 
as He had the Office by the Chancellor's Refuſal of it, fo 
He would wholly adviſe with him in all Things pertain- 
ing to it, which He always did; and the Confidence and 
Friendſip between them was mutual, and very notorious, 


uatil that Lord changed his Religion. And He was no 


(86) 


ſooner admitted and ſworn Secretary of State, and Privy- 
Councellor, and conſequently made of the Junto, which 
the King at that Time created, conſiſting of the Duke of 
Richmond, the Lord Cottington, the two Secretaries of 
State, and Sir John Colepepper, but the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer was likewiſe added; to the Trouble, at leaſt Hei , 
the Surprize, of the Maſter of the Rolls; who could have 


been contented, that He ſhould have been excluded from 
that near Truſt, where all Matters were to be conſulted, 
before they ſhould be brought to the Council Board. And 
this Committee was appointed to treat with the Count of 
Harcourt; whom the King believed to be ſent from 
France, to demand any Thing from the Parliament in that 
King's Name, as his Majeſty ſhould direct; and therefore 
They were appointed to conſider well, what He ſhould be 
directed to propoſe. 1 

Br T the Ambaſſadour no ſooner came to the Town in 
great State and Luſtre, but He quickly ſaved them any 
farther Labour, by declaring, that He would treat with 
no Body but the King himſelf; his Buſineſs being only to 
ſerye the King, with Reference to the Differences between 
his Majeſty, and the Parliament; and pretended that in 
his: ſhart' Stay at London, He had already diſcovered that 
is: Majeſty was betrayed ; and that his moſt ſecret Coun- 
lets were diſcovered : And ſo there was never any Commu- 
nication between him, and the King's Council; but all 

n:T I 2 Matters 
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Matters were tranſacted with the King himſelf, and 
Queen, and Lord Jermyn, who was not of the Council, 
and the Lord Dighy; the Queen promiſing herſelf very 
much from his Negotiation ; the Ambaſſadour being then 
of great Reputation, having been General of the French 
Army in two or three great Actions, in which his Suc-. 
ceſs had been very notable; and the Queen looked up- 
on him as a Perſon particularly devoted to her Service; 
and being of the Houſe of Lorrain (the younger Son of 
the Duke d' Elboeuf ) He was not without ſome Alliance 
to the King; and ſo He returned to London with ſuch In- 
ſtructions, and Advice as They thought fit to entruſt him 
with; which were too Particular; and with the Privity 
only of the two other Perſons mentioned before. 

Bor it quickly appeared after, that He was not ſent 
with any Purpoſe to do the King Service; but that Car-. 
dinal Mazarin (who was newly entered upon the Miniſtry, 
after the Death of Cardinal Richelieu) might take ſuch a 
View of the Affairs of England, as the better to judge 
what He was to do; and that an Accommodation there 
might not break his Meaſures, with Reference to his 
other Deſigns ; which the Ambaſſadour was eaſily ſatisfied 
it was not like to do. And fo, after three or four Months 
ſpent between Oxford and London, He returned to France 
leaving the King's Affairs ſo much worſe than He found 
them, by having communicated ſome Inſtructions, which 
had been given him at Oxford, with over much Confi- 
dence, and which leſs diſpoſed ſome Perſons to Peace than 
They had been, at London. 

TH x King called the Chancellor one Day to him, and 
told him, that He thought there was too much Honour 


— done to thoſe Rebels at Weſtminſter in all his Declara- 
% prepare tions, by his mentioning hong as Part of the Parlia- 


for difebving © ment; which as long as They 
ment t Weſt- 


ould be thought to be, 
« They would have more Authority by their continain; 

« their Sitting in the Place, whither They were firſt 
< called, than all the other Members, though ſo much 
„more numerous, would have, when They ſhould” be 
e convened any where elſe (there being a Thought of 
<« convening them to Oxford); therefore He knew no Rea- 
% ſon why He ſhould not poſitively declare them to be 
« diffolved ; and ſo forbid them to Sit or meet any more 
te there.” He ſaid,**that He knew learned Men of an Opi- 
nion, that that Act for the continuance of the Parlia- 
ment 
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<« ment was void from the Beginning; and that it is not 
* in the Power of the King, to himſelf from the 
ce Power of diſſolving it; which is to be deprived of an 
< eſſential Part of his Sovereignty: But if the Act were 
te good and valid in Law, They had diſſolved themſelves, 
« by their Force, in driving ſo many Members, and even 
his Majeſty himſelf, who was their Head, from the 
Parliament; and had forfeited their Right of Sitting 
ce there, and all that the Act had given them, by their 
„ Treaſon and Rebellion; which the very being a Par- 
te ljiament could not ſupport : And therefore He wiſhed, 
* that a Proclamation might be prepared, to declare them 
ce actually diſſolved; and expreſly forbidding them to 
* meet, or any Body to own them, or ſubmit to them, as 
* a Parliament.” | 
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Tu Chancellor told him, that He perceived by his N. Atvire 


* Majeſty's Diſcourſe, that He had very much conſidered 


* his Part He was not. But He beſought him to think 
© it worth a very ſtrict Reflection; and to hear the Opi- 
(37) nion of learned Men, before He reſolved upon it. That 
e it was of a very nice and delicate Nature, at which not 
* only the People in general, but thoſe of his own Party, 
and even of his Council, would take more Umbrage, 
e than upon any one Particular, that had happened ſince 
< the Beginning of the War. That He could not imagine 
that his forbidding them to meet any more at Veſtmin. 
* fer, would make one Man the leſs to meet there; but 
He might forbid them upon ſuch Grounds and Rea- 
*« ſons, as might bring more to them: And that They 
* who had ſevered themſelves from them, upon the Guilt 
of their Actions, might return, and be reconciled to 
them, upon their Unite of Opinion. That it had been the 
fuſt powerful Reproach They had corrupted the People 
with, towards his Majeſty, that He intended to diſſolve 
<« this Parliament, notwithſtanding the Act for Conti- 
e nnance thereef; and if He had Power to do that, He 
e might likewiſe by the ſame Power, repeal all the other 
Acts made this Parliament; whereof ſome were very 
precious to the People: And as his Majeſty had al- 
*« ways diſclaimed any ſuch Thought, ſo ſuch a Procla- 
© mation as He now mentioned, would confirm all the 
Fears and Jealouſies, which had been infuſed into them; 
Land would trouble many of his own true Subjects.“ 

£4 ne 


to the King 
on that Sub- 


the Argument, and was well prepared in it; which for 5. 
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Tr for the Invalidity of the Act from the Begin- 
* ning, He was in his own Opinion inclined to hope Md 

«it might be originally void, for the Reaſons” and 
* Grounds his Majeſty had mentioned; and that the Par- 
* liament itſelf, if this Rebellion was ſuppreſſed, might 
* be of the fame Judgment, and declare it accordingly, 
*© which would enable him quickly to diſſolve it: But till 
<then, He thought all the Judges together, even thoſe 
* who were in his own Quarters, and of unqueſtionable 
Affection to his Majeſty, would not declare any fuch 
'* Tnvalidity ; and much leſs, that any private Man, how 
** earned foever, would avow that Judgment: In which 
his Majeſty might eaſily ſatisfy himſelf, having ſo many 
of the Judges, and many other excellent Men of che 
* Robe then at Oxford. For their having diſſolved them - 
ſelves, or forfeited their Right of Sitting there, by their 
* Treaſon and Rebellion, He ſaid, He could leſs under- 
'<'ſtand it, than the other Argument of Invalidity: For 
* that the Treaſon and Rebellion could only concern, 
s and be penal to the Perſons who committed them; it 
was poſſible many might Sit there, He was ſure many 
had a Right to Sit there, who had always poſed every 
Illegal, and every Rebellious Act; and therefore the 
Faults of the others, could never forfeit any Right of 
*'theirs, who had committed no Fault. And upon the 
© whole Matter, concluded as He had begun, that his 
© Majeſty would very throughly conſult it, before He did 
ce {© much as incline in his own Wiſhes.” 


His Majeſty ſaid, He 5 ſpoken more Reaſon a- 


| 
| 
| 


r 


gainſt it, than He had thougFcould have been alledged : 
However, He bade him c with his Attorney Gene- 
ral, who, He believed, was of another Opinion. The 
Chancellor moved his Majeſty, that ſince the Ground of 
what ſhould be refolved on in this Point muſt be ex- 
preſſed in the Proclamition, the Attorney might put his 
own Conceptions jn al wig, > and then Alen would 
the better judge of them, The King ſaid, it ſeemed rea- 
ſonable to him, and He had pro ſed it to him; but He 
had declined it, and commended the Pen his Majeſty had 
uſed to employ, as very clear and hgnificant ; and ſaid, 
if He had an Hour's Conference wich that Perſon, the 
Buſineſs would be done. Whereupon the Chancellor 
went immediately to his Lodging, hiking rather to uſe 
that Civility towards him, than to ſend for him; who did (88) 
5 nor 
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not love him ſo well as He had done, Hafer He, * his 
fuperior Officer. 

Art a long Conference rogether, and many N His Confe= * 
locutions (which was his natural Way of Diſcourſe) and —— 
aſking Queſtions, why not this? and why not that? with- Genel 
out expreſſing his own Opinion; at laſt He confeſſed.,. 

that there mult be no Attempt to diſſolve them, though 

eit might be even that might be lawful in many Re. 

e ſpects, but that it would be ſufficient to declare the 

Force which had been, and till was upon them, that ren- 

dered them not Free; and ſo They ought not to be looked 

upon as a Parliament: And that They might be required, 

to adjourn from Time to Time, till all the Members 3 
might with Safety repair to, and Sit with them; in all 
which the other agreed with him, and ſo They parted: 

The Chancellor promiſing that, againſt the next Morning, 

He would prepare a Proclamation agreeable to that, which 

He thought to be their joint Meaning; for He did not 
obſerve any Difference to be between Ka. The next 
Morning the Attorney came to his Lodging, where He 

found the Draught prepared, which as ſoon as He had 

read, He ſaid did in no Degree expreſs, or comprehend 

the Senſe that had been agreed between them : And there- 

upon, He entered again into the fame Diſcourſe He had 


made before, and more perplexed than before; being 


molt offended with the Preamble, wherein it was declared, 

that the King neither g@uld, or intended. to break the 
Parliament: Which was fo contrary to what He had in- 
fuſed into the King; and which the Chancellor thought 
moſt neceſſary to contr that Reproach, which natu- 
rally would be caſt upon Mi Majeſty. In the End, when 
He had wearied himſelf with the Debate, They came both 
again to mean the ſamg Thing; which was no other than 
was agreed before, though as the Attorney ſaid, it was 
not expreſſed i in the Draught,befpre them: Whereupon it 
was agreed: between them, that againſt the next Morn- 
ing, either them ſhould make a Draught apart; and 


then, when They came together, it would eaſily be ad- 


juſted. 
g Bor the next Morning They were as far aſunder as be- 
fore, and the Attorney had prepared no Paper, and ſaid, 
it needed not, the Difference being very ſmall, and would 
be rectified with changing, or leaving out a Word or two; 
which the Chancellor deſired "T to do, and to leave out, 
4 or 
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or put in, what He pleaſed: Which when He went about 
to do, twenty other Things occurred to him; and ſo He 
entered upon new Diſcourſes, ' without congluding* any 
Thing; and every Day entertained the King with an Ac- 
count, as if all were agreed; but upon Conference with 
the Chancellor, his Majeſty wondered at the Delay, and 
told him, He wondered at it, for the Attorney ſpake till 
as clearly to him, as it was poſſible for any Man to do, 
and therefore the putting it in Writing could not be hard. 
The other anſwered him, that it would never be done any 
other , Way, than that, which He had firſt propoſed to 
him; and therefore beſought his Majeſty, that He 
would oblige the Attorney to put his own Conceptions, 
which He made ſo clear to him, into Writing; and 
then, his Majeſty having likewiſe what the Chancellor 
prepared in his Hands, He would eafily conclude which 
ſhould ſtand ; and otherwiſe there would never. * my 
Concluſion, 
79 ABouT two Days after, the Chancellor came into the 
Dae, Garden where the King was walking; and calling him 
6c King ſhortly to him, in ſome Diſorder, his Majeſty ws 7 him, 
Ku « He was never in that Amazement in his Life; that 
the Exche- He had at laſt, not without a very poſitive Command, 
FM * obliged the Attorney to bring him ſuch a Draught in 


* He had now done it; but in ſuch a Manner, that 
* He no more underſtood * Meaning of it was, 
** than if it were in Welch, which was the Language 
of the Attorney's Country: Only, He faid, “ He was 
very ſure it contained no of the Senſe He had 
ever expreſſed to him; ag ſo bade him follow him 
8 into a little Room at the End of the Garden ; where as 
ſoon as He was entered He ſhut the Door, becauſe there 
were many People in the Garden ; and then pulled a Pa- 
per out of his Pocket, and bade him read it; which 
when he had done, it being all in the | Agorney' own 
Hand, He ſaid, © it deſerved Wonder i and it 
was ſo rough, perplexed, and inſignificant, that no Man 
could judge by it, or out of it, what the Writer pro- 
poſed to himſelf. And it made fo great an Impreſſion 

upon the King (who had before thought him a Man of 
3 Matter Reaſon, and that no Man had fo clear Notions) 
that He never aiter had any Efteem of him, 
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Tus Truth is, He was a Man very unlike any other — 


Manz of a very good natural Wit, improved by Con- 
verſation with learned Men, but not at all by Study and 
Induſtry: And then his Converſation was with Men, 
much ſuperior to him in Parts, ho rather ad- 
mired, than informed him, of which his Nature {being 
the proudeſt Man living) made him not capable, becauſe 
nat deſirous, His eſt Faculty was, and in which He 
was a Maſter, to make difficult Matters more intricate and 
and very eaſy Things to ſeem more hard than 
they were; The King conſidered the Matter and Sub- 
ject of that fra af 3" the Council; where that 
gp the cellor vided, was agreed to; 
and the Attorney ſeemed to be fatisfied in it; and was 
content to have it believed, that it had been conſulted 
with him; though He never forgave the Chancellor for 
g him in that Manner; by which He found He 

had loſt much Ground. 

Arx the Treaty of Uxbridge, moſt of the Commiſ- 
fioners had given ſo 3 a Teſtimony of the Chancellor's 
Diligence and Induſtry, that the King, ſhortly after his 
Return, very graciouſly took Notice of it to him; and 


faid, Dr. $/eward had ſo fully informed him, that He 
looked upon Him as one of the few, who was to be relied 
upon in that Particular: At which He faid, himſelf was 
not at all ſurprized, having long known his Affection, and 
Judgment in that Point; but confeſſed He was farprized 
with the Carriage of ſome others, from whom He had 
expected another Kind Behaviour, in Matters of the 
Church; and named SirOx{ando Brideman, upon whom 
He ſaid, He had always loddked, being the Son of a Bi- 
ſhop, as ſo firm, that He could not be ſhaken; and 
therefore He was the more amazed to hear what Condeſ- 
cenſions He had been willing to have made, in what 
concerned An and preſſed the Chancellor to an- 


ſwer ſome ions He aſked him about that Tranſac- 
tion; to the Particulars whereof He excuſed himſelf from 
anſwering, by the Proteſtation, They had all taken be- 
fore the Treaty, with his Majeſty's Approbation : Though 
indeed / himſelf had been very much furpriſed with the 
firſt Diſcovery of that Temper in that Gentleman, which 
He had never before ſuſpected: And ever after ſaid, that 
„He was a Man of excellent Parts, and ag ” 

| g clined; 


the Attorney 
General, 


The King's * 


A, ion 


of the Chan- 


cell of the 
E. xrhequer's 


Beharinur in 


above all, ot his Affection to the Church, of which, He . Tray ef 


Uxbridge. 


« clined; and would chuſe much rather to do well than 
Lill; but if it were not ſafe for him to be ſteady in thoſe 
| & Reſolutions, He was ſo much given to find out Expe- 
« dients to ſatisfy unreaſonable Men, that He would at 
*laſt be drawn to yield to any Thing, He ſhould be pow- 
e erfully preſſed to do.“ | MA, 
Tun King at that Time having reſolved to ſeparate the (g6) 
Prince his Son from himſelf, by ſending him into the Weſt, 
the Chancellor had a great Deſire to excuſe himſelf from 
attending upon the Prince in that Journey; and repre- 
ſented to his Majeſty, that his Office made it more pro- 
per for him to be near his Majeſty's Perſon; and 05 7 
t 


fore renewed his Suit again to him, that his Service m 
be ſpared in that Employment; which He was the fes 
inclined to, becauſe He had diſcovered, that neither the 
Duke of Richmond, or the Earl of Southampton did intend 
to wait upon his Highneſs in that Expedition: But the 
King told him poſitively, and with ſome Warmth, that 
if He would not go, He would not ſend his Son: Where- 
upon He ſubmitted to do any Thing which His Majeſty 
ſhould judge fit for his Service. 

Tur Chancellor ſpeaking one Day with the Duke of 
Richmond, who was exceedingly kind to him, of the ill 
State of the King's Affairs, and of the Prince's Journey 
into the Weſt," the Duke aſked him, whether He was 
well reſolved to carry the Prince into France, when He 
ſhould be required. He anſwered, that there had been 
no ſuch Thing mentioned to him, nor could He ever be 
made inſtrumental in it, but in one Caſe, which was, to 

revent his falling into the Hands of the Parliament; and 
in that Caſe, He did believe eyty honeſt Man would rather 
adviſe his going any whither han being taken by them: 
Yet even in that Caſe, He ſhoyld prefer many Places be- 
fore France. The Duke wiſhed He might ſtay till then, 
implying that He doubged jt was the prone Deſign; 
but there was never any Thing diſcovere 1 it be- 


lieved, that there was a Deſign at that formed to 
ſuch a Purpoſe: Yet the Lord Digby, who had all Fami- 
harity and Confidence with the Chancellor, ſhortly after 
gave him Occaſion to apprehend, that there might eyen 
then be ſome ſuch Intention. | IRS 
' AFTER a long Diſcourſe, of the great Satisfaction the 
King had in his (the Chancellor's) Service; and how much 
He was pleaſed with his Behaviour in the Treaty Fa 45 
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2idge; and that Lie had not a greater Confidence; in Led Dig 
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with 


any Man's Affection, and Fidelity; He faid, his Majeſty 
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had a great Mind to confer with him upon,a Point of the chan, 


laſt Importance; but He was kept from it, by an 
Apprehenſion, that He was of a different Judgment from 
his Majeſty in that Particular. The other anſwered, that 
He was very ſorry that the King was reſerved for ſuch a 
Reaſon, for though He knew, the Chancellor did never 
pretend to think one Thing, when He did think another, 
and ſo might take the Boldneſs to differ from his Majeſty 
in his Judgment; yet the King could not believe, that 
He would diſcover the Secret, or refuſe to do any Thing 

at became an, honeſt Man, upon his Command, though 
He did not believe it counſellable. Whereupon, He en- 
tered upon a very reaſonable Conſideration, of the low 
Condition of the King; of the Diſcontent and Murmur 
of the Court, and of the Camp; how very difficult a 
Thing it was like to be, to raiſe ſuch an Army as would 
be fit to take the Field; and how much more unfit it 
would be, for the King to ſuffer himſelf to be encloſed 
in any Garriſon; which He muſt be, if there were no 
Army for him to be in. If the firſt Difficulty ſhould be 
maſtered, and an Army made ready to march, there 
could be little Doubt, how great ſoever their Diſtractions 
were at London, but that the Parliament would be able to 
ſend another more numerous, and much better ſupplied 
than the King's could be; and then, if the King's Army 
was beaten, Nie could have no Hope ever to raiſe ano · 
ther; his Quarters already being very ſtreight; and after 
a Defeat, the victorious Army would find no Oppoſition; 
(51) nor was there any Garrifawt that could oppoſe them any 
conſiderable Time; London would pour out more Forces 
that all the Veſt would be ſwallowed up in an Inſtant; 
and in ſuch a Cafe He aſked him, whether He would not 
think it fit, and aſſiſt to the carrying the Prince out of 
the Kingd ot, 


x 


Tus ChafTellor told him, He would deliver his Opi- The Chancel- 


concerning the 
Prince's going 
to France, 


nion freely to him, and was willing He ſhould let the“ 75. 


King know it. That ſuch a Proſpect as He had ſuppoſed; 
might, and ought to be prudently conſidered ; but that 
it muſt be with great Secreſy, for that there were already 
to his Knowledge ſome Whiſpers of ſuch a Purpoſe; and 
that it was the true End of ſending the Prince into the 
Mat; which, if it ſhould be believed, it would never be 
* ia 
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in their Power to execute, though the Occaſion ſhould be 
moſt % z. therefore deſired there might not be the 
hiſper, of any Contingency, that. might make it 
fit. For the Matter itſelf, it muſt never be done, . upon 
any Suppoſition of a Neceſſity; but when the Neceſſity 
ſhould be real, and in View, it ought to be reſolved, and 
executed at once: And He would make no Scruple of 
carrying him rather into Turkey, than ſuffering him to be 
made a Priſoner to the Parliament. 

Tux Lord Dighy replied, that though the King would 
be very well pleaſed with this Opinion of his, yet He 
would not be ſurprized with it; ſince He knew his Af- 
fection and Wiſdom to be ſuch, that in ſuch an Ex- 
tremity, He could not but have that Reſolution: There- 
fore that was not the Point that the King doubted He 
would differ with him in. Then He continued the Diſ- 
courſe, that He hoped there would not ſuch an Occaſion 
fall out; and that the Diviſions at London would yet open 
ſome Door for a good Peace to enter at; but if They 
ſhould unite, and ſhould ſend out a ſtrong Army, and 
likewiſe appoint the Scots to march towards them ; how 
the King would do between two ſuch Armies, was a ter- 
rible Proſpe& : And then the leaſt Blow would raiſe fo 
general a Conſternation, that the King would be more 
diſquieted by his Friends and Servants, than by the 
Enemy: That his Council was ſo conſtituted, that 
They would look upon the Prince's leaving the King- 
dom, as leſs adviſeable, than giving himſelf up to the Par- 
liament ; and that many Men were yet ſo weak, as to 
believe, that the beſt Way the King could take for his 
Security, and Preſervation of his Poſterity, was, to deliver 
up both Himſelf, and all his Children, into the Hands 
of the Parliament ; and that They would then give him 
better Conditions, than They had affered in their Trea-, 
ties; having it then in their Power to keep all ſuch Per- 
ſons from him, as They were diſſatisfied 8. ä 

Ir this Opinion ſhould once ſpread itſelf, as upon any 
ſignal Defeat it would undoubtedly do, it muſt be ex- 
pected, that the Council, and moſt of the Lords, who 
looked upon themſelves as ruined for their Loyalty, out 
of their natural Apprehenſion, would imagine, that the 

Prince being then in the eſt, and at Liberty to do 
what ſhould be thought fit, would be directed by the 
King to tranſport himſelf into Parts heyond the Sea; _ 

me 
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the Queen his Mother being then in France, moſt pro- 
bably thither: Which was a Circumſtance that would lke- 
wiſe make his Tranſportation more univerfally odious. 
So that upon this Reflection, and erroneous Animadver- 
fion, the King would be, in the firſt unfortunate Con- 
juncture, importuned by all about him, to ſend for the 
Prince; or at leaſt to ſend ſuch Orders to thoſe to whoſe 
Care He was entruſted, that They ſhould not preſume to 
tranſport him beyond the Seas, in what Exigent ſoever. 
Moſt Men would believe, that They ſhould merit of the 
Parliament by this Advice, and would proſecute it with, 
(92) the more Earneſtneſs and Importunity ; whilſt thoſe Few 
who diſcerned the Miſchief and Ruin that muſt flow from 
it, would not have the Courage to deliver their Opinions 
in Publick, for Fear of being 'accuſed of the Counſel 
and by this Means the King might be fo wearied and 
tired with Importunity, that againſt his Judgment, He 
might be prevailed with to ſign ſuch a Direction and 
Order, as is before mentioned; though his Majeſty was 
clearly ſatisfied in his Underſtanding, that if both Him- 
ſelf and the Prince were in their Hands together, the beſt, 
that could happen, would be Murdering Him, and Crown- 
ing his Son; whereas if his Son were at Liberty, and out 
of their Reach, They would get Nothing by his Death, 
and conſequently would not attempt it. 

Tris He faid, was the fatal Conjuncture the King a 
prehended; and He then aſked the Chancellor, what He 
would do. To which He anſwered, without pauſing, 
that He hoped the = had made up a firm Reſolution 
never to depart from his own Virtue, upon which his 
Fate depended: And that if He forſook himſelf, He had 
no Reaſon to depend upoft the Conſtancy of any other 

Man, who had Nothing to ſupport that Confidence, but 
the Conſcience of doing what was juſt: That no Mar 
could doubt the Lawfulneſs of obeying him, in carrying 
the Prince out of the Kingdom, to avoid his being taken 
by the Reba and He was not only ready to obey in 
that Caſe, but would confidently adviſe it, as a Thing in 
Policy and Prudence neceſſary to be done. But if the 
King, being at Liberty, and with his own Counſellors and 
Servants, ſhould under his Hand forbid the Prince to 
tranſport himſelf, and forbid all about him to ſuffer it to be 
done, He would never be guilty of diſobeying that expreſs 
Command; though He ſhould be very ſorry to receive 
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it. He wiſhed the King wauld. ſpeak with, him of it, 
that He might take the Boldnefs to conjure him, never to 
ut an honeſt and a faithful Servant to that u juſt 
Sbiahs, to do any Thing expreſly contrary to his — 


and poſitive Command, upon Pretence of knowing his 


>. = Circumſtances. g 


ſecret Pleaſure; which is expoſing him to publick Jul-, 
tice, and Reproach, which can never be wiped out by. 
the Conſcience of the other; and that the Artifice was 
not worthy the Royal Breaſt of a great Monarch. This, 
He faid, was ſtill upon the N of the King's Li- 
berty; but if He were a Priſoner in the Hands of his 
Enemies (though that ſhould not ſhake his Reſolution, or 
make him ſay Things He doth not intend, upon Imagi- 

nation that others will know his Meaning) the Cale would: 
be different; and honeſt Men would purſue former Reæſo- 


6 3 4 


lations, though They ſhould be countermanded, accord: 


of 


xx Conference ended; and was never after reſumed: 
Nor did the King ever in the leaſt Degree, enter upon 
the Argument with the Chancellor, though He had many 
private Conferences with him upon all that occurred to 
him with Reference to what the Prince ſhould do in the 
Wet; and of all the melancholick Contingencies, which 
might fall out in his own Fortune. And it was gene- 
rally believed, that his Majeſty had a much greater Con- 
fidence in the Chancellor, than in the Other, whoſe Judg- 
ment He had no Reverence for ; and this made the Chan- 
cellor afterwards believe, that all the other Diſcourſe from 


might be near her, and under her Tuition, before 1 


* 


might be applicable to her Purpoſes. But He often de- 
clared, that the King himſelf never intimated the leaſt 
Thought of the Prince's leaving the Kingdom, till after 
the Battle of Naſeby, and when Fairfax was marches 
| s vit 
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with his Army into the Weſt, and himſelf was in Deſpair 
of being able to raiſe another Army; and even then, 
when He fignified his Pleaſure to that Purpole, He left 
the Time, and the Manner, and the Place to Them, who 
were ce truſted by him, about the Prince; as will 
a by the particular Papers which are preſerved of 


t Affair; and wherein it will likewiſe appear, that his 


Majeſty received infinite Satisfaction and Content in the 
whole Management of that Affair, and the happy and ſe- 
cure Tranſportation of the Prince, in the juſt and proper 
_ and when all the Kingdom was right glad that it 
was done. 


As his Majeſty was more particularly gracious to the 


Chancellor from the Time of the Treaty at Uxbridge ;; ſo 
there was no Day paſſed, without his conferring with 
him in private upon his moſt ſecret Conſiderations, and 
Apprehenſions, before his Departure with the Prince for 
the Net. One Day He told him, He was very glad of 
what the Duke of Richmond had done the Day before; 
and indeed He had done ſomewhat the Day before, which 
very much ſurprized the Chancellor. When his Majeſty 
aroſe from Council, the Duke of Richmond whiſpered 
ſomewhat privately to him, upon which the King went 
into his Bedchamber; and the Duke called the Chancel- 
lor, and told him, the King would ſpeak with him, and 
ſo took him by the Hand, and led him into the Bed- 
chamber; the Privilege, and Dignity of which Room was 
then ſo punctually preſerved, that the King very rarely 
called any Privy Counſellor to confer with them there, 
who was not of the Bedchamber ; which maintained a juſt 
Reverence to the Place, and an Eſteem of thoſe who were 
admitted to attend there. 


As ſoon as He came into the Room, before He ſaid The Chance 
any Thing to the King, who was there alone, the Duke u 4 


ſpake to the Chancellor, and told him, that He had been e, 
brought up from his Childhood by the Crown, and had g 
always paid it the Obedience of a Child; that as He had 2 


taken a Wife with the Approbation and Advice of the 1 


Crown, ſo He had never made a Friendſhip, which He 
took to be a Kind of Marriage, without the King's Pri- 
* and particular Approbation; that He had long had 
a Kindneſs for him, but had taken Time to know him 
well, which He thought He now did; and therefore had 
aſked his Majeſty's Conſent, that He might make a 

Friendſhip 
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Friendſhip with him: And then ſaid to the King, © Siri 
have I not your Approbation to this Conjunction ?“ to 
which his Majeſty ſaid, yes, my Lord, I am vety gli 
bn wade — for the Chan- 
& cellor; you will not repent it;” wi 1 
Expreſſions to them both: And fo the Duke lel tim our 
of the Room aꝑain, ſaying, now, Mr. Chancellor, it is in 
your Power to deceive me.” And to this it was, that his 
Majeſty's Diſcourſe related the next Day; when He told 
him, He was glad of what had paſſed, &c. and faid, He 
hoped He would give him good Counſel ; for He had not 
of late lived towards him in the Manner He was uſed to 
do; that He knew well the Duke was a very honeſt and 
nr gory and had all the Kindneſs, as well as 
for his Majeſty; but that He was grown fullen, or 
contented; and had not the ſame Countenance He uſed 
to have; for which He could imagine no other Reaſon, 
but that his Man #:bb gave him ill Counſel: He faid; He (94) 
was well cantented that He ſhould take Notice; that his 
Majeſty was not well ſatisfied ; and aſked him fuddehly, 
when the Duke was at Oriel College with them; Orie! 
College was the Lodging of the Lord Treaſurer, where 
that Committee for ſecret Affairs, of which the Duke 
was one, uſed to meet. The Chancellor anſwered, that 
indeed the e had not been there lately, which He 
thought had proceeded from his Attendance upon his 
Majeſty, or ſome other neceſſary Divertiſement. The 
King ſaid, it proceeded not from thence; and that He 
ight take Occaſion from his Abſence from thence, to 
let himſelf into that Diſcourſe; and afterwards proceed as 
Hle thought fit. | £ 
Clara of THE Duke was a Perſon of a very Underftand- 
a p- ing; and of fo great Perfection and Punctuality in all 
Mlłjỹfters of Honeſty and Honour, that He was infinirely 
ſuperior to any Kind of Temptation. He had all the 
Warmth and Paſſions of a Subject, and a Servant, and 
a Friend for the King, and for his Perſon ; but He was 
then a Man of a high Spirit; and valued his very Fide- 
lity at the Rate it was worth; and not the leſs, for that 
it had almoſt ſtood fingle for ſome Time. The Chancel- 
lor was very ſorry for this Diſcovery; and choſe to wait 
upon the Duke the ſame Day, near the Hour when the 
Meeting uſed. to be at Oriel College: And when He had 
ſpent a ſhort Time with him, He ſaid, He thought it 


Was 
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was Time to go to Ori! College, and aſked his Grace, 
whether He would pleaſe to go thither; for which He 
making. ſome Excuſe, the other preſſed him with ſome 
Earneſtneſs, and ſaid, it was obſerved that He had a 3 
Time declined that Meeting, and if He ſhould not now | 
go thither, He ſhould be doubtful there was ſome Rea - 
on for it. 1 
THz Duke replied, that He had indeed been abſent 
from thence for ſome Time, and that He would deal | 
clearly with him as his Friend, but deſired it ſhould nor 
be known; that He was reſolved to be there no more. | 
Then complained, that the King was not kind to him; at 
leaſt had not that Confidence in him, which He had uſed | 
to have: And then ſpake of many Particulars looſely ; 
| 
| 


and eſpecially, that before the Treaty, He had adviſed 
the King to uſe all the Means He could to draw them to 
a Treaty, for many Advantages which were like to be 
gotten by it; and to that Purpoſe, produced a Letter 
that He had newly received from the Counteſs of Cariifte, 
and read it to his Majeſty, who then ſeemed not to be 
moved with the Contents; but afterwards in ſeveral Diſ- 
courſes reflected upon it in ſuch a Manner, as if He were | 
jealous, that the Duke held too much Correſpondence | 
with that People: Which He looked n, as ſuch a | 
Point of Diffidence, that it was no longeb fit for him to 
be preſent, when the ſecret Part of his Affairs was tranſ- 
ated; and ſo He had, and would forbear to meet in that 
Place, till his Majeſty ſhould entertain a better Opinion 
of him: Yet He concealed the Trouble of Mind which | 
He ſuſtained ; and wiſhed, that no Notice might be | 
taken of it. | 
Tus Chancellor told him, it was too late for that Cau- a He - 
tion; that the Lords themſelves could not but obſerve his #7 * 
long Abſence, who before uſed to be the moſt punctual; . Ki ; 
and confeſſed to him, that the King himſelf had ſpoken to 
him of it with a Senſe of Wonder, and Diſlike ; which, | 
He ſaid, He was to blame himſelf for; ſince the Honour | 
He had done him to the King, had likewiſe diſpoſed his | 
Majeſty to truſt him fo far, as to expreſs ſome Diſſatisfac- 
tion He had in his Grace's late Carriage and Behaviour. 


The Duke ſeemed not diſpleaſed with the Communication, 
but thereupon entered. into a fuller, and warmer Diſcourſe 
than before; how much the King had withdrawn his Cons 
(95) dence from him, and. truſted 12 much more than = 


cellor; that you will not repent it;” with many gr 
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which his Majeſty faid, © yes, my Lord, I am v 
of itz. and I will paſs my Word to you — dun- 


Expreſſions to them both: And ſo the Duke led 
of the Room aꝑain, ſaying, now, Mr. Chancellor, i is Lin 
your Power to deceive me.” And to this it was, chat his 
Majeſty's Diſcourſe related the next Day; when He told 
him, He was glad of what had paſſed, &c. and faid, He 
hoped He would give him good Counſel ; for He had not 
of late lived towards him in the Manner He was uſed to 
do; that He knew well the Duke was a very honeſt and 
y Man, and had all the Kindneſs, as well as 
his Majeſty; but that He was grown fullen, or 

contented; and had not the ſame Countenance He © uſed 
to have; for which He could imagine no other Reaſon, 

but that his Man Webb gave him ill Counſel: He ſaid; He'94) 
was well contented that He ſhould take Notice; that his 
Majeſty was not well ſatisfied; and aſked him fuddehly, 
when the Duke was at Oriel College with them; Orie! 
College was the Lodging of the Lord Treaſurer, where 
that Committee for ſecret Affairs, of which the Duke 
was one, uſe meet. The Chancellor anſwered, that 
indeed the e had not been there lately, which He 
thought had proceeded” from his Attendance upon his 
Majetty,. or tome other neceſſary Divertiſement. The 


nigh ſaid, it proceeded not from thence; and that He 


t take Occaſion from his Abſence from thence, to 
let into that Diſcourſe ; and afterwards proceed as 
He thought fir. 

THE Duke was a Perſon of a very Underftand- 


the ile ing; and of fo great Perfection and ctuality in all 


Matters of Honeſty and Honour, that He was infinirely 
ſuperior. to any Kind of Temptation. He had all the 
Warmth and Paſſions of a Subject, and a Servant, and 
a Friend for the King, and for his Perſon ; but He was 
then a Man of a high Spirit; and valued his very Fide- 
lity at the Rate it was worth; and not the leſs, for that 
it had almoſt ſtood fingle for ſome Time. The Chancel- 
lor was very ſorry for this Diſcovery; and choſe to wait 
upon the Duke the ſame Day, near the Hour when the 
Meeting uſed. to be at Oriei * And when He had 
— a ſhort Time wiſh him, He ſaid, He thought it 
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was Time to go to Oriel College, and aſked his Grace, 


whether He would pleaſe to go thither; for which He 
making ſome Excuſe, the other preſſed him with ſome 
Earneſtneſs, and ſaid, it was obſerved that He had a good 
Time declined that Meeting, and if He ſhould not now 


g0 thither, He ſhould be doubtful there was ſome Rea- 
on 


for it. =” 

THz Duke replied, that He had indeed been abſent 
from thence for ſome Time, and that He would deal 
clearly with him as his Friend, but deſired it ſhould not 
be known; that He was reſolved to be there no more. 
Then complained, that the King was not kind to him; at 
leaſt had not that Confidence in him, which He had uſed 
to have: And then ſpake of many Particulars looſely; 
and eſpecially, that before the Treaty, He had adviſed 
the King to uſe all the Means He could to draw them to 
a Treaty, for many Advantages which were like to be 
gotten. by it; and to that Purpoſe, produced a Letter 
that He had newly received from the Counteſs of Carlifte, 
and read it to his Majeſty, who then ſeemed not to be 
moved with the Contents; but afterwards in ſeveral Diſ- 
courſes reflected upon it in ſuch a Manner, as if He were 
jealous, that the Duke held too much Correſpondence 
with that People: Which He looked upon, as ſuch a 
Point of Diffidence, that it was no longeÞ#kit for him to 
be preſent, when the ſecret Part of his Affairs was tranſ- 
ated; and ſo He had, and would forbear to meet in that 
Place, till his Majeſty ſhould entertain a better Opinion 
of him: Yet He concealed the Trouble of Mind which 
He ſuſtained ; and wiſhed, that no Notice might be 
taken of it. 


Taz Chancellor told him, it was too late for that Cau- Man He e- 


reconcile to 


long Abſence, who before uſed to be the moſt punctual; te Kirg ; 


tion; that the Lords themſelves could not but obſerve his 


and confeſſed to him, that the King himſelf had ſpoken to 
him of it with a Senſe of Wonder, and Diſlike ; which, 
He ſaid, He was to blame himſelf for; ſince the Honour 
He had done him to the King, had likewiſe diſpoſed his 
Majeſty to truſt him ſo far, as to expreſs ſome Diſſatisfac- 
tion He had in his Grace's late Carriage and Behaviour. 
The Duke ſeemed not diſpleaſed with the Communication, 
but thereupon entered.into a fuller, and warmer Diſcoutſe 
than before; how much the King had withdrawn his Cons 
(95) fidence from him, and truſted * much more than _ 
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In Sum, it was eaſy to diſcern, that the Thing that trou- 
bled him, was the Power and Credit that John Aſbburn- 
ham had with the King; which his Vanity made him own 
to that Degree, that He was not content to enjoy the Be- 
nefit of it, except He made it publick, and to be taken 
Notice of by all Men; which could not but reflect upon 


his Honour: And when the Chancellor ſeemed to think 


it impoſſible, that himſelf could believe, that the King 
could prefer a Man of Mr., Aſoburnbam's Talent, before 
his Grace ; He proceeded with many Inſtances, and in- 
ſiſted with moſt Indignation upon One. 

THAT about a Year before, Sir John Lucas, who was 
well known to his Grace, having met him abroad in his 
Travels, and ever after paid a particular Reſpect to him, 
had applied himſelf to him, and deſired his Favour, that 
when there ſhould be any Opportunity-effered, He would 
recommend him to the King, to whom He was not un- 
known; that his Affection to his Majeſty's Service was 
notorious enough, and that his Sufferings were ſo like- 
wiſe; his Houſe being the firſt that was plundered in 
the Beginning of the War; by which, the Loſs He ſuſ- 
tained in Furniture, Plate, Money, and Stock, was very 
conſiderable; ſo that He might modeſtly hope, that when 
his Majeſty ſcagered his Favours upon others of his own 
Rank, his Service might likewiſe be remembered: 
But He had feen Men raifed to Dignities, who He was 
ſure had not the Advantage over him in their Sufferings, 
whatever They might have in their Actings; and He de- 
fired no more, but (ſince it was too evident that his Ma- 
jeſty's Wants were great, and that Money would do him 
ſome Service) that He might receive that Degree of Ho- 
nour which others had, and He would make ſuch a Pre- 
ſent to him, as ſhould manifeſt his Gratitude; and He de- 
fired to owe the Obligation to his Grace, and to receive 
it only by his Mediation, 

H x ſaid, He had moved this Matter, with the Rela- 
tion of all the Circumſtances, to his Majeſty, who ſpake 
very graciouſly of the Gentleman, as a Perſon of Merit, 
but ſaid, He was reſolved to make no more Lords; which 
He received as a very good Anſwer, and looked upon as 
a good Reſolution, and commended it; deſiring only, 
that if at any Time his Majeſty found it neceſſary to vary 
from that Reſolution, He would remember his Propoſi- 
tion, and gratify that Gentleman; which He —_—_ to 
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do; and with all which He acquainted the Perſon con- 
cerned ; thinking it could not but well ſatisfy him. But 


He told him, that He was ferry that He could not re 


ceive the Honour, by his Grace's Recommendation ; but 
for the Thing itſelf, He could have it when He would; 
and ſhortly after it was dilpatched by Mr. Aſoburnbam. 
He aſked, whether this was not preferring Mr. Aſbburn- 
ham very much before him. The Chancellor told him, 
He was preferred as the better Market Man; and thar 
He ought not to believe, that the King's Aﬀection ſwayed 
him to that Preference, but an Opinion, that the other 
would make the better Bargain, He replied, his Ma- 
jeſty was deceived in that, for He had told him what the 
other meant to give, without the leaſt Thought of re- 
ſerving any Thing for himſelf ; whereas his Majeſty had 
now received five hundred Pounds leſs, and his Market 
Man had gotten ſo much for his Pains. 

Is Concluſion, He prevailed fo far with him, that 
They went that Afternoon together to the Committee to 
Oriel College; and the next Day the Chancellor ſpake 
with the King again, and told him, that the Duke had 
been in the Afternoon with the Committee, where many 


(95) Things had been conſulted; and that He found, all his 4 Kir 
Trouble proceeded from an Apprehenſioff that his Ma- ' & Duteof 
jeſty had withdrawn his Affection from him; at leaſt that 
He, the Duke, had not the ſame Credit with his Ma- 


jeſty, which He had formerly had ; and that the Senſe, 
and Fear of that, could not but make an Impreſſion upon 
a good Servant, who loved his Maſter as well as He did. 
His Majefty faid, They two ſhould not live as well toge- 
ther as They had done, as long as the Duke kept his 
Man Webb; who made him beheve, that the King was 
wholly governed by Aſoburnbam, and cared not for any 
Body eHe. He ſaid, no Body who knew him, could be- 
lieve He could be governed by Afpturnham ; who, though 
an honeſt Man, and one that He believed loved him well, 
no Man thought was of an Underſtanding ſuperior to 
his Majeſty ; and enlarged himſelf upon this Argument 
ſo much, that He ſeemed as it were glad of the Oppor- 
tunity, to clear himſelf from that Aſperſion, or Impu- 
tation. 

IT is a very great Misfortune for any Prince to be ſuſ- 
peed to be governed by any Man; for as the Reproach 
15 of all others the moſt grievous, ſo They think the 
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truſting weak Men, who are much ſhort of their own 
Vigour of Wit and Underſtanding, is a ſufficient Vindi- 


cation from that Calumny; and ſo, before They are 
aware of it, They decline wiſer Men, who are fit to ad- 
viſe them, and give themſelves to weaker, upon an Ima- 
gination, that no Body will ever ſuſpect They can be 
governed by them. In Fine, He found the Work too 
hard for him ; the King being ſo much incenſed againſt 
Webb, that He expected the Duke ſhould turn him away: 
And the Duke himſelf looked upon the King's Preju- 
dice, as infuſed into him by Aſpburnbam, upon particular 
Malice; having often deſired, that ſome Accuſer might 
charge'Webb, and He be heard to anſwer for himſelf ; 
which the King not being willing to admit, the other 
was unwilling to diſmiſs a Servant, his Seeretary, who 
had ſerved him long, and was very uſeful to him; and 
who indeed was never ſuſpected for any Infidelity, or 
Want of Affection to his Maſter : And ſo the Chancellor, 
to his great Trouble, was not able to remove that Cloudi- 
neſs that remained in both their Countenances, which 
never produced the leaſt ill Effect in the View or Obſer- 
vation of any; the Duke's Duty being never in any De- 
gree diminiſhed, and the King's Kindneſs to him conti- 
nuing with many gracious Evidences, to his Death. 

THE laſt Conference his Majeſty had with the Chan- 
cellor, was the very Day the Prince began his Journey 
towards the Weſt, and indeed after He received his 
Bleſſing; when his Majeſty ſent for him into his Bed- 
chamber; and repeated ſome Things He had mentioned 
before. He told him, „there had been many Things 
*« which had troubled him, with Reference to his Son's 
&* Abſence from him; for all which, but one, He had ſa- 
<« tisfied himſelf: The one was, the Inconvenience which 
might ariſe from the Weakneſs and Folly of his Go- 
vernour; againſt which He had provided, as well as He 
* could, by obliging the Prince to follow the Advice of 
his Council in all Things; which He was well aſſured 
„He would do; and He had given them as much Au- 
<« thority, as They could wiſh. Another was, that there 
<* was one Servant about the Prince, who He thought had 
* too much Credit with him, which was Elliot; who He 
did not intend ſhould be with him in the Journey; and 
had therefore ſent him into France to the Queen, with 
Direction to her Majeſty, to keep him there; _—_ if 
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« He ſhould return whilſt the Prince remained in the 
« Jeſt, that He ſhould be ſent to his Majeſty, and not 
<« ſuffered to ſtay with his Highneſs ; and that was all the 


% Care He could take in thoſe two Particulars : But 


« there was a Third, in which He knew not what to do, 
cc and that troubled him much more than the other two.” 
When the Chancellor ſeemed full of Expectation to know 
what that might be, the King ſaid, ] have obſerved of 
late ſome Kind of Sharpneſs, pon many Occaſions, be- 
e tween Colepepper and you; and though you are joined 
* with other honeſt Men, yet my great Confidence is 
« upon you two: I know not that the Fault is in you; 
e nay, I muſt confeſs, that it is very often in him; but 
let it be where it will, any Difference and Unkindneſs 
e between you two muſt be at my Charge; and I muſt 
« tell you the Fear I have of it, gives me much Trou- 
ble: I have ſpoken very plainly to him my Apprehen- 
„ ſion in this Point, within this Hour; and He hath 

« made as fair Promiſes to me as I can wiſh; and upon 
my Conſcience I think, He loves you, though He may 
< ſometimes provoke you to be angry.” 

Taz King here making a Pauſe, the Chancellor, out of 
Countenance, ſaid, He was very ſorry, that He had ever 
given his Majeſty any Occaſion for ſuch an Apprehen- 
* ſton ; but very glad, that He had vouchſafed to inform 
<* him of it; becauſe He believed He ſhould give his Ma- 
*« jefty ſuch Aſſurance in that Particular, as would fully 
s fatisfy him: He aſſured his Majeſty, that He had a 
great Eſteem of the Lord Colepepper ; and though He 
might have at ſome Times Paſſions which were incon- 
*yenient, He was ſo confident of himſelf, that they 
* ſhould not provoke or diſturb him, that He was well 
content, that his Majeſty ſhould condemn, and think 
Him in the Fault, if any Thing ſhould fall out, of Pre- 
* judice to his Service, from a Difference between them 
two.“ With which his Majeſty appeared abundantly 
ſatisfied, and pleaſed; and embracing him, gave him his 
Hand to kiſs; and He immediately went to Horſe, and 
followed the Prince: And this was the laſt Time the 
Chancellor ever ſaw that gracious and excellent King. 
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IT was upon the 4th of March, in the Year 1044, 3 
that the Prince parted from the King his Father. He 5, 


lodged that Night at Farringdon; having made his Jour- 
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'K Minute He left Oxford: And from thence went the next 
= Day to the Garriſon of the Devizes ,, and the third to the 
City of Bath; which being a fafe Place, and within feven 
or eight Miles of Briſtol, He ſtaid there two or three 
Days. And in this Journey the Chancellor was firſt af- 
| ſaulted with the Gout, having never had the leaft Ap- 
| rehenſion of it before; but from his coming to Bath, 


| e was not able to ſtand ; and fo went by Coach to Bri 
tel; where in few Days He recovered that firſt Lamenets 

| which ever after afflicted him too often. And fo the Year 
1644 ended, which ſhall conclude this Part. 


Montpelier, 
6th November, 1669. 
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EDWARD Eazi of CLARENDON 


From his Birth to the Reſtoration of the Roy ar 
FAMILY in the Year 1660. 


PART the FOURTH. 


in the Veſt, during the ſubſequent Year of 1645, 

during the Prince's Reſidence in the Vt — The 

State, and Temper of that Country, after the Defeat of 
his Majeſty's Army at Naſeby — The ſeveral Plots and 
Devices of the Lord Goring, to get the Prince into his 
Power — The Debauchery of that Army, and amongſt 
the Officers of it; and the Defeats it ſuffered from rhe 
Enemy, through that Debauchery — Goring's Departure 
out of the Kingdom; and the Poſture He left his Army 
in — The beating up of their Quarters afterwards — The 
entering of Fairfax into the Met with his Army; and 
his ſudden taking the Towns there — The mutinous Be- 
haviour of Sir Richard Greenvil, and the Quarrels, and 
Conflicts between the Troops under his Command, with 
thoſe under the Lord Goring — The Prince's Retreat by 
Degrees backward into Cornwall, as Fairfax advanced — 
The ſeveral Meſſages, and Orders from the King, for the 
tranſporting the Prince out of England ; and all the Direc- 
tions, and Reſolutions thereupon ; and the ſeveral Meſ- 
ſages from the Queen, and the Earl of St. Albans ; with 
the Aſſurance of a Supply of ſix thouſand Foot, under 
the Command of Ruvignie, promiſed confidently to be 
landed in Cornwall, within one Month; when there was 
K 4 not 
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not any ſuch Thing in Nature, nor one Company raiſed, 
or Ship in Readineſs, or in View for ſuch an Expedi- 
tion, &c. — The King's obliging the Lord Hopton, to 
take Charge of thoſe broken and diſſolute Troops — The 
Commitment. of Sir Richard Greenvil, for not _—_—— 
to be commanded by him; and for endeavouring to raiſe 
2 Party in the Cougtry, to treat with the Enemy, for the 
Security and Neutrality of Cornwall; and the Routing the 
Lord. Hopton's Troops at Torrington — The Prince's Re- 
treat thereupon to Pendennis ; and the Factions, and Con- 
ſpiracies between ſome of his own Servants and ſome 
entlemen of the Country, to hinder the Prince from go- 
ing out of the Kingdom ; and the Departure of his High- 
neſs from Pendennis, in the End of that Year 1645,-and 
his Arrival in the Iſland of Scilly, is contained in Papers, 
orderly and methodically ſet down; which Papers and Re- 
lation are not now at Hand, but are ſafe; and will be 
eaſily found: Together with his Highneſs's Stay in the (39) 
Iſland of Scilly: From whence, the next Day the Lord 
Colepepper was diſpatched, with Letters to the Queen, to 
Paris, to give Notice of his Highneſs's being in that 
Iſland z; and to deſire Money, Arms, and Ammunition 
for the Defence thereof : And at the ſame 'Time another 
Veſſel was ſent into Ireland, to give the Marquis of Or- 
| - moud likewiſe Information of it; and to deſire that two 
| Companies of Foot might be ſent thither, to encreaſe that 
Garriſon, and to defend it in cafe the Enemy ſhould at- 
tack it — His Highneſs's Stay in Scilly, near ſix Weeks; 
until the Lords Capel and Hopton came thither; after 
| They had made Conditions for the diſbanding their 
Troops, with Fairfax; which Goring's Troops made it ne- 
ceſſary to do: They not only refuſing to obey all Orders, 
but mingling every Day with the Troops of the Enemy, 
and remaining quietly together in the ſame _—_— 
drinking and making merry with each other — The Re- 
rt of a Fleet deſigned from the Parliament forScilly, and 
thoſe Lords viewing the and, and not looking upon it 
as tenable, cauſed a new Conſultation to be held, whether 
it were fit for his Highneſs to remain there till the Re- 
turn of the Lord Colepepper, or to remove fooner; and 
whither He ſhould remove; the Frigate which brought 
the Prince from Pendennis being ſtil] kept in a Readineſs at 
Scilly, upon the Foreſight that his Remove might come ta 
22 ncceaary — That upon this Conſultation it was re- 
ſolved, 
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ſolved, that it would not be ſafe for his Highneſs to re- 
main there; but that He ſhould cranſpoke fi mſelf from 
thence into the Iſland of Jerſey; which was done accord- 
ingly — And his Highnefs's Arrival there about the be- 
inning of April, 1645 — The Prince's Reception in Fer- 
ey, by Sir George Carteret; and the univerſal Joy of the 
Iſland for his Arrival; with the Situation and Strength of 
the Iſland — The Lord Digby's' Arrival in Jerſey, with 
two Frigates from Jreland, and with two hundred Sol 
diers; having been at Scilly, and there heard of his High- 
neſs's Departure for Jerſey — His earneſt Advice for the 
Prince his going for Ireland; and, when He could not 
obtain his Highneſs's Conſent till the Return of the Lord 
Colepepper, His going to Paris to perſuade the Queen, 
and to proteſt againſt the Prince's going for France; a- 
ainſt which He inveighed with more Paſſion than any 
Man — The Arrival of Mr. Thomas Jermyn from Paris, 
with very poſitive Orders for the Prince's repair thither, 
from the Queen — And ſhortly after, the Lord Colepep- 
per's Arrival, who had been diſpatched from her Majeſty 
to return to Scilly, before She knew of his Highneſs's Re- 
move from thence ; which Advertiſenient overtook the 
Lord Colepepper at Havre de Grace, after He was em- 
barked; and fo He bent his Courſe thither, and had the 
ſame Orders for the Prince his going to Paris, as Mr, 
Jernyn had likewiſe brought. | 
THERE was none of the Council inclined that his 
Highneſs, being in a Place of unqueſtionable Safety, 
ſhould ſuddenly depart from thence; till the State and 
Condition in which his Majeſty was, and his Pleaſure, 
might be known : It was then underſtood, 'that his Ma- 
Jeſty had left Oxford, and was with the Scotiſh Army be- 
fore Newark; which He had cauſed to be rendered, that 
the Army might retire; which it preſently did, and the 
King in it, to Nezwcoftle: The Prince was yet in his Fa- 
ther's Dominions ; ſome Places in England ſtill holding 
out, as Oxford, - Worceſter, Pendennis, and other Places ; 
that it would be eaſy, in a ſhort Time, to underſtand the 
King's Pleaſure; and that there could be no Inconve- 
nience in expecting it, the Prince's Perſon being in no 
poſſible Danger : but that the Miſchief might be very 


(100) great, if without the King's Direction it were done, whe- 


ther his Majeſty ſhould be well dr ill treated by the Scots; 


and that the Parliament might make it a new Matter of 
| Reproach 
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Reproach againſt the King, that He had ſent the Heir 
Apparent of the Crown out of the Kingdom ; which could 
be no otherwiſe excuſed, at leaſt by thoſe who attended 
him, than by evident and apparent Neceſiity : Thoſe 
Reaſons appeared of fo much Weight to the Prince him- 
ſelf (who had not a natural Inclination to go into France) 
and to all the Council, that the Lord Cape!, and the Lord 
Colepepper were deſired to go to Paris, to ſatisfy the Queen, 


why the Prince had deferred yielding a preſent Obedience 


to her Command. 

Tux Treatment They received at Paris; and their 
Return again to Ferſey, together with the Lord Jernyn, 
and Lord Digby, and ſome other Perſons of Quality: The 
Lord Digby being to return to Ireland, with eight thou- 
ſand Piſtoles, which the Cardinal ſent towards the Sup- 
ply of the King's Service there ; and being by it, and the 
Cardinal, ſo throughly convinced of the Neceſſity of the 
Prince's going for France, that He was more poſitive for 
it, than any of the Reſt; and had promiſed the Queen, 
that He would convert the Chancellor, and make him 
conſent to it; with whom He had a great Friendſhip — 
The Debate at Jerſey upon their coming back — The 
Lord Capel adhering to. his former Opinion, that We 
might firſt know the King's Opinion ; towards the receiv- 
ing of which, He had offered the Queen, and now offered 
again, to go himſelf to Newca#le, where the King ſtill 
was; no Body knowing what would be the Iſſue of the 
Controverſy between the Scots, and the Parliament; and 
if the King ſhould direct it, every Man would willingly 
attend his Highneſs ; and punctually obſerve whatſoever 
the King commanded: And becauſe the Objection might 
be removed, of his being taken Priſoner by the Parlia- 
ment, or his being not ſuffered by the Scots to ſpeak with 
the King; He did offer, and all who were of his Opinion 
conſented to it, that if He did not return to Jerſey, within 
one Month, the Prince ſhould purſue the Queen's Or- 
ders; and every Man would attend his Highneſs into 
France; and a Month's Delay could be of no ill Conſe- 
quence — The Prince's Reſolution to go preſently for 
Paris, — and the Reaſons which moved the Lords Cape! 
and Hopton, and the Chancellor, to excuſe themſelves — 
and his Highneſs's Permiſſion to remain in Jerſey, from 
whence They would attend his Commands, when He had 
any Service for them — And the ſudden Reſervedneſs, 


and 
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and Strangeneſs that grew between thoſe, who adyiſed 
the going, and thoſe who were for ſtaying — and the 
Prince's embarking himſelf for France, about July, in the 
Year 1646 — 

ALL theſe Particulars are ſo exactly remembered in 
thoſe Papers remaining in a Cabinet eaſy to be found, 
that they will quickly be put into a Method ; and contain 
enough to be inſerted in the Fourth Part of this Relation, 


Montpelier, 
gth November, 
1669. 


N. B. Theſe Materials were afterwards made Uſe of by 
the Author, when He compleated the Hiſtory of the 
Rebellion, where theſe Occurrences are treated of 
more at large. 
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HE Prince having left Ferſey, about Fuly, in the Th Chance! 


(101) 
l Year 1646; the Chancellor of the Exchequer re- {7% K. 


mained there about two Years after; where He fence « 
preſently betook himſelf to his Study; and enjoyed (as He J. 


was wont to ſay) the 22 Tranquillity of Mind ima- 
ginable. Whilſt the Lords, Capel and Hopton ſtaid there, 
They lived and kept Houſe together in St. Hillary's, 
which is the chief Town of the Iſland; where having a 
Chaplain of their own, They had Prayers every Day in 
the Church, at Eleven of the Clock in the Morning ; till 
which Hour They enjoyed themſelves in their Chambers, 
according as They thought fit; the Chancellor betaking him. 
ſelf to the Continuance of the Hiſtory, which He had be- 
gun at Scilly, and ſpending moſt of his Time at that Exer- 
ciſe. The other two walked, or rode abroad, or read, as 
They were diſpoſed ; but at the Hour of Prayers They 
always met; and then dined her at the Lord Hopton's 
Lodging, which was the beſt Houſe ; They being lodged 
at ſeveral Houſes, with Convenience enough. Their Ta- 
ble was maintained at their joint Expenſe, only for Din- 
ners; They never uſing to ſup; but met always upon the 
Sands in the Evening to walk, often going to the Caſtle to 
Sir George Carteret ; who treated them with extraordinary 


Kindneſs and Civility, and ſpent much Time with them; 


and 


— 
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and in Truth, the whole Iſland ſnewed great Affection to 
them, and all the Perſons of Quality invited them to their 
Houſes, to very good Entertainments; and all other 
Ways expreſſed great Eſteem towards them. | 

An p from hence They writ a joint Letter to the King 
„ which They ſent to him by Mr. Fanſtat); in which They 

made great Profeſſion of their Duty to his Majeſty, and 
their Readineſs to proceed in his Service; and to wait 
upon che Prince upon the firſt Occaſion ; with ſuch Rea- 
ſons for their not attending him into France, as They 
thought could not but be ſatisfactory to his Majeſty ; de- 
claring, that They had only deſired that He would ſtay ſo 
long in a Place of his own, of unqueſtionable Security, 
as that They might receive the Signification of his Ma- 
jeſty's Pleaſure 2 his Remove; upon which They were 
all reſolved to have waited upon him: Though it was e- (io) 
vident enough to them, that their Advice would be no 
longer hearkened unto, after his Highneſs ſhould arrive 
with the Queen. 

IN England, Men's Hopes, and Fears, were raiſed ac- 
cording to their Tempers; for there was Argument for 
both Affections in the Tranſactions, and Occurrences of 
every Day; it being no eaſy Matter, to make a Judgment 
which Party would prevail; nor what They would do, if 
They did. The Lord Cape! received Advice from his 
Friends in Exgland, to remove from Jerſey into ſome Part 
of the Umited Provinces : That ſo being in a Place to which 
there could be no Prejudice, his Friends might the more 
hopefully ſalicit for Liberty for him to return into his own 
Country, and that He might live in his own Houſe; which 
They had Reaſon to hope would not be denied to a Per- 
ſon, who had many Friends, and could not be conceived 
to have any Enemies; his Perſon being worthily efteemed 
by all. Whereupon, with the full Concurrence and Ad- 
vice of his two Friends from whom He had great Ten- 
derneſs to part, and with whom He renewed his Contract 
of Friendſhip at parting in a particular Manner, upon 
Foreſight of what might happen, He went from thence, 
and firſt waited upon the Prince at Paris, that He might 
have his Royal Highneſs's Approbation for his Return 
into Eugland, if He might do it upon honourable Condi- 
tions: And from thence, with all pofſible Demonſtration 
of Grace from the Prince, He tranſported himfelf to Mid. 
dlelurgb in Zealand; where He remained till his Friends 

procured 
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procured Liberty for him to return, and remain at his 
own Houſe. The worthy and noble Things He did after, 
| deſerve to be tranſmitted to Poſterity, in ſome more illuſ- 
trious Teſtimony, that may be worthy to be recorded. 

Taz Lord Capel thus leaving Jerſcy, the Lord Hopton 
and the Chancellor remained ſtill there, in the ſame Con- 
junction, until, ſome few Months after, the Lord Hepton 
received the News of the Death of his Wife, and of the 
Arrival in France of his Unkle, Sir Arthur Hopton; who 
having been Ambaſſadour from the King in Spain, had left 
that Court, and retired to Paris; from whence He ſhort- 
ly after removed to Rouen, with a Purpoſe, as ſoon as He 
had at large conferred with his Nephew, to go into Eng» 
land, for the Good and Benefit of both their Fortunes : 
And upon this Occaſion, the Lord Hopton likewiſe left 
Ferſey, with all poſſible Profeſſion of an entire Friendſhi 
to the Chancellor, which was never violated in the! 
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Degree to his Death. And the Chancellor being thus left |. 
alone, He was, with great Civility and Friendſhip, invited 5 $-George 
by Sir George Carteret to remove from the Town (where Cxtext's. 


He had lived with his Friends till then) and to live with 
him in the Caſtle Elizabetb; whither He went, the next 
Day after the Departure of the Lord Hopton, and remain- 
ed there to his wonderful Contentment, in the very chear- 
ful Society of Sir George Carteret and his Lady ; in whoſe 
Houſe He received all the Liberty, and Entertainment 
He could have expected in his own Family; of which 
He always retained fo juſt a Memory, that there was never 
any Intermiſſion, or Decay of that Friendſhip He then 
made: And He remained there, till He was ſent for 
again to attend the Prince, which will be mentioned in its 
Time. | 

H built a Lodging in the Caſtle, of two or three 
convenient Rooms, to the Wall of the Church, which 
Sir George Carteret had repaired, and beautified ; and over 
the Door of his Lodging He ſet up his Arms, with this 
Inſcription, Bene Vixit, qui bene Latuit: And He always 
took Pleaſure in relating, with what great Tranquillity of 
Spitit (though deprived of the Joy He took in his Wife 


and Children) He ſpent his Time here, amongſt his Books 


(which He got from Paris) and his Papers; between 
which He ſeldom ſpent leſs than ten Hours in the Day; 


Whore He 


Tr it £5 the 


and it can hardly be believed how much He read, and Hitory of 
writ there; inſomuch as He did uſually compute, that 2-7: 


during 
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during his whole Stay in Jerſey, which was ſome Months 
15 two Years, He writ daily little leſs than one Sheet 


— 
On 


Flaige Paper, with his own, Hand; moſt of which are 
hill to be ſeen amongſt his Papers. 40 
Ron Hampton Court, his Majeſty, writ to the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer with his own Hand; in which He 
took Notice that He was Writing the Hiſtory of the late 
_ .. + Troubles, for which He thanked him, ſaying, that He knew 
90 M in could do it ſo well; and that He would not do it 
teme worſe, by the Helps that He would very 17205 ſend 
— him (as his Majeſty ſhortly after did, in two Manuſcripts 
Keg fr. Very fairly written, containing all Matters of Importance, 
2 that had paſſed from the Time that the Prince of Wales 
foros of he, went from his Majeſty into the Vt, to the very Time 
par oe that his Majeſty himſelf went from Oxford to the Scary 
Ay; which were all the Paſſages in the Years 164.5, and 
$26): He uſed many gracious Expreſſions in that Letter 
to him; and faid, He looked upon him as one of thoſe, 
who had ſerved him with moſt Fidelity, and therefore He 
might be confident of his Kindneſs ; and that He would 
bring him to him with the firſt; though He ſaid, He did 
not hold him to be Infallible, as He might diſcern b 
what He had commanded Dr. Sheldon, who was then Clerk 
of his Cloſet, to write to him ; and at the ſame Time the 
or writ him Word, that the King was ſorry that He, 
he Chancellor, ſtaid at Fer/ey, and did not attend the 
Prince into France; and that if He had been there, He 
would have been able to have prevented the Vexation his 
yeſty had endured at Newcafle, by Meſſages from 
Fears. . 
Tur Doctor likewiſe ſent him Word, that great Pains 
had been taken from Paris, to incenſe the King againſt 
him; but that it had ſo little prevailed, that his. Majeſty 
*had with ſome Sharpneſs reprehended thoſe who blamed 
him, and had juſtified the Chancellor. He made haſte to 
anſwer his Majeſty's Letter, and gave him ſo much Satiſ- 
faction, that his Majeſty ſaid, He was too hard for him. 
And about the ſame time the Lord Cape! came into 
England ; and though He was under Security to the Par- 
liament for behaving himſelf peaceably, He was not re- 
ſtrained from ſeeing the King; and ſo gave him a very 
particular Information of all that 17 paſſed at er/ey, and 
many other Things, of which his Majeſty had never been 


24 


informed before; which put it out of any Body's Power 
7 to 
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to male any ill Impreſſions in him towards the Chan- 


fer ptr 
Doc the King's refuſing to give his Aſſent to the 
four Acts, ſent to him from the Parliament, when He 
was in the Iſle of Wight, They voted, that no more A. 
dreſſes ſhould be made to the King; and publiſhed a Deela- 
ration to that Effet, which contained ſevere Charg 
inſt his Majeſty. Vid. Hiſt. Reb. Fol. Vol. 3. P. 67, &c. 

AE Chancellor of the n 2 received 

a Copy of it in Jerſey, than He a very and 
full ae to 5 7 15 which N the Malice and 
the Treaſon of that libellous Declaration to appear, and 
his. Majeſty's Innocence in all the Particulars charged 
upon him, with ſuch pathetical Applications and Inſi- 
nations, as were moſt like to work upon the Affections 
of the People © All which was tranſmitted (by the Care of 
Mr. Secretary Nicholas, who reſided at Caen in Normandy, 
and held a conſtant Correſpondence with the Chancellor) 
to à truſty Hand in London; who cauſed it to be well 
(ros) printed, and divulged, and found Means to ſend it to the 
ing: Who, after He had read it, ſaid He durſt ſwear it was 
writ by the Chancellor, if it were not that there was more 
Divinity in it, than He expected from him, which made 
him believe He had conterr& with Dr. Steward. But 
ſome Months after, being informed by Secretary Nicho- 
las, He ſent the Chancellor Thanks for it; and expreſſed, 
upon all Occaſions, that He was much pleaſed with that 
Vindication. wy 
Tux Lord Capel had written to the Chancellor of the 


103, , 


The Chencel» 
4 — 
Writes 


2 
an to 
the Parkes 
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Exchequer, who remained ſtill in Jerſey, ſignifying 


the King's Commands, that as ſoon as the Chancellor 
ſhould be required to wait upon the Prince, He ſhould 
without Delay obey the Summons.” The King had writ 
to che Queen, that when it ſhould be neceſſary for the 
Prince to remove out of Funce, the Chancellor ſhould 
have Notice of it, and be required to attend him. 
About the beginning of April, in the Year 1648, the 
Lord Cape! writ again to the Chancellor, giving him 
Notice, that He would probably bz ſent for ſoon, and 
defiring him to be ready. About the Middle of M, 
the Queen ſent to the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
Ferſey, commanding, that He would wait upon the 
Prince at Paris, n a Day that was paſt before the 
Letter came to his Hands; but as ſoon as He received 

* | the 
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| : ; the Summons, He ittimediately tranſported himfelf into 
y * Normandy, and went to Caen; from thence He haſtened 
| to Rauen, where He found the Lord Cottington, the Earl 
of Briſtol, and Secretary Nicholas, who had received 
he ſame Commands. They were informed that the 
was by winds Calais, and Direction was 
ſent, that the Chancellor and the Teſt ſhould ftay at 
= Rover, till They ſhould receive new Orders from Calais. 
Within few Days They received Advice, that the 
'E 1 Friges had put himfelf on boatd a Ship that He found 
at Calais bound for Holland, whiete They were to hear 
m him; whereupon They removed from Rouen t 2 
+ Dieppe; from whenee They might embark for Holla 
when required. Vid. Hiſt. Reb. Fol. Vol. 3. P. 102, Cc. N 
Ar r ER the Lord Cotlington, the Earl of Briſtol, a 
whe Chancellor of the Exchequer had ſtaid at Dieppe 2 
Pater and were confirmed, by Reports every Day, that the 
rince was in Holland, and that the Fleet wanted np 


oviſions, without which it could not pu ut out Ne 
hey reſolved to make Uſe of the firſt eſſel, of Bs 


there were many then in the Harbour, that ſhoul 
bound for Holland, and to tranſport themſelves thit 
and there was one which within two or three Days would 
2 out for- Fluſbing. The Earl of Briſtol had no Mind to 
Feature himſelf in ſuch à Veſſel, and ſince the Fleet that 
= declared for the King was then in Holland, He appre- 
nded that the Parliament might have other. Veſſels 
Abroad; that might eaſily ſeize upon that ſmall Bark; and 
4after ſome Debate with the Lord Cottington (They two 
youu ſoldem: of one Mind) the Earl reſolved to return to 
1 old Habitation at Coen, and expect another. Occaſion, 
in <2: t-ChanceHor, who- knew nothing of the Sea, nor 
underſtood the Hazards thereof (being always ſo afflicted 
pon that Element with Sickneſs, that He conſidered no- 
Ibing about , and holding himſelf obliged to make what 
Haſte He could to the Prince) committed himſelf entirely 
2% the Eord Cotlington: And when They reſolved to em- 
back themſelves in the Veſſel bound for Fluſhing, a French 
Man of War, which was called the King's Ship, came 
into the Road of Dieppe, and offered to carry them the 
7 next Day to Dunkirk; which They took to be the ſafer 
| — Paſſage: And fo giving the Captain as much Money as (107 
He demanded, They put themſelves upon his miſerable 
— F rigate, where They had no Accommodations, but the 
open 
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open Deck; and were {afely ſet on Shore at Dunkirk, 
whey Marſhal Raxtzawo was then Governour, And They 
no ſooner landed in the Evening, but Carteret, à Servant 
of the Prince's, came to them, and informed them, tat 
the Prince was entered the River of Thames with the Fleet; 
and that He was ſent by his Highneſs to the Marſhal for 
a Frigate, which He had offered to lend the Prince: And 
that He had delivered the Letter, and the Marſhal (WhO 
had been out all the Night before upon a Deſign upon the 
Enemy, and was newly arrived, and gone to Bed) had 
on; him that the Frigate ſhould be ready the next 

ay. This ſeemed an extraordinary good Fortune to 
them, that They might now embark directly for the Fleet, 
withqut going into Holland, which They were willing to 
av6id; and fo reſolved to ſpeak with the Marſhal as foon 
ay They could, that They might be confirmed by him, 


that his Frigate ſhould be ready the next Day; and there- 


pop ſent a Servant to wait at the Marſhal's Lodgin 
y at They might know when He waked, and was do k 
ſpoken with. | 
TRE Marſhal had Notice of their Arrival before the 
Servant came to him, and of their Deſire to go to the 
Prince; and ſent one of his Officers to welcome them to 
the Town, and to ſee them well accommodated with 
Lodging; and to excuſe him, that He did not wait upo 
them that Night, by Reaſon of the Fatigue He had un- 
dergone the Night before, and that Day; and to oblige 
them to dine with him the next Day, againſt which Time 
the Veſſel would be -made ready to receive them, and 
tranſport them to the Prince's Fleet; with which 
were abundantly ſatisfied, and betook themſelves to their 
Reſt for that Night: And were early up che next Morn- 
ing to ſee the Marſhal ; but it was late before He roſe. 
Hz received them with great Civility, being a very 
proper Man, of a moſt extraordinary Preſence and A, 
pect, and might yell be reckoned a very handſome Man, 
though He had but one Leg, one Hand, one Eye, and 
one Ear, the other being cut off with that Side of his 
Face; beſides many other Cuts on the other Cheek, and 
upon his Head, with many Wounds in the Body; not- 
withſtanding all which, He ſtood very upright, and had 
a very graceful Maziaq, a clear Voice, and a charming 
Delivery; and if HE had not, according to the Cuſtom of 
his Nation (for He was a COPY too much * 
2 1 
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the Exceſs of Wine; He had been one of the moſt excel- 
lent Captains of that Age. He profeſſed great Affection 
to the Prince, and much commended the Frigate He in- 
tended to ſend to him, which for the ſwiftnels of it was 
called the Hare, and out ſailed, as He ſaid, all the Veſ- 

ſels of that Coaſt; and after He had treated them with a 
very excellent and a jovial Dinner, about Four of the 
Clock in the Afternoon, He brought them to their Boat, 
Ard from that put them on board their Frigate; which was but a 
Pets” ſmall Veſſel of twenty Guns, much inferior to what They 
expected, by the Deſcription the Marſhal had made of it. 
However, it was very proper for the Uſe They were to 
make of it, to be delivered at the Fleet; and fo, the 
Moon ſhining very fair, They weighed Anchor about Sun 
ſet, with a very ſmall Gale of Wind. | 
Tux Prince being Maſter at Sea, They had no manner 
of Apprehenfion of an Enemy; not knowing, or conſi- 
dering, that They were very near Oftend, and fo, in Re- 
ſpect of the Veſſel They were in, liable to be made a Prize 
by thoſe Men of War; as it fell out: For about Break 

of Day, in a dead Calm, They found themſelves purſued (:c6) 
by ſix or ſeven Ships, which, as They drew nearer, were 
known by the Seamen to be the Frigates of Offend. There 
Was no Hope to eſcape by the ſwiftneſs of the Veſſel, for 
there was not the leaſt Breath of Wind; and it was to no 
Purpoſe to reſiſt; for beſides that the Veſſel was not half 
-manned, four or five of the Purſuers were ſtronger Ships; 
ſo that it was thought beſt to let the Sails fall, that They 
might ſee there was no Purpoſe of Reſiſtance, and to ſend 
Carteret in the Boat, to inform the Ships who the Perſons 
were, that were on Board, and that They had a Paſs from 
the Arch-Duke ; for an authentick Copy of a Paſs the 
Arch-Duke had ſent to the Prince, had been ſent to them. 
All the Ships, though They had the King of Spain's 
Commiſſion, were Free-booters, belonging to private 
Owners, who obſerved no Rules or Laws of Nations; 
Nu but They boarded the Veſſel, with their Swords drawn 
9 (on and Piſtols cocked, and without any DiſtinRtion, plun- 
Oftcnd, dered all the Paſſengers with e ual Rudeneſs, fave that 
They {tripped ſome of the Servants to their very Shirts; 
They uſed not the reſt with that Barbarity, being ſatisfied 
with taking all They had in their Pockets, and carefully 
examined all their Valiſes, and Trunks, in which They 

foafid good Bobty⸗ EE e Pogkegtnes 
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Tus Lord Cottington loſt, in Money and Jewels, above 
ane thouſand Pounds; the Chancellor, in Money, about 
two hundred Pounds, and all his Cloaths and Linen; 
and Sir George Ratcliffe and Mr. Wansford, who were in 
the Company, above five hundred Pounds in Money 
and 0 And having pillaged them in this Manner, 
They carried them all, with the Frigate They had been e 
in, Priſoners to Oſtend; where They arrived about Two 
of the Clock in the Afternoon; all the Men and Wo- 
men of the Town being gathered together to behold the 
Prize that was brought in within ſo few Hours ; for In- 
telligence had been ſent from Dunkirk, the Night before 

| (according to the Cuſtom, and good Intelligence obſerved 
| in thoſe Places) of the going out of this Veſſel, which 
| had ſuch Perſons on Board. When They were on Shore, 
They were carried, through all the Spectators, to a com- 
mon Inn; from whence They ſent to the Magiſtrates, to 
inform them of what Condition They were, and of the 
Injuries They had received, by having been treated as 
Enemies; and demanded Reſtitution of Ship, and Goods. 
__ Taz Magiſtrates, who were called the Lords of the 
Admiralty, came preſently to them, and when. They 
were fully informed of the whole Matter, and had ſeen 
the Arch-Duke's Paſs, They ſeemed. very much trou- 
bled ; and with much Civility aſſured them,#®that They 
Mould not only receive all that had been taken from 
them, but that the Men ſhould be ſeverely puniſhed. for 
their Tranſgreſſion. They immediately diſcharged thoſe # i: /z . 
Guards that kept them as Priſoners ; and provided the — — 
q beſt Lodgings in the Town for them: And. becauſe it 
| was growing towards the Evening, and the. Frigates 
were not yet come in, They excuſed themſelves that 
They could do no more that Night; but promiſed to 
go themſelves on board the Ships the next Morning 
early; and defired that ſome of the Gentlemen of their 
Company might go with them, to the End that They 
might diſcover at leaſt ſome of thoſe, who had been maſt 
rude towards them; who ſhould be ſure to be impri - 
ſoned till full Satisfaction were made by the reſt. _ 
As ſoon as the Lords of the Admiralty were gone, 
the Governour, an old Spaniard, came to yiſit them with 
all . Profeſſions of Givility and Service, and ſeemed to 
abhor the Barbarity with which They had been treated ; 
(207) aſked very particularly of the Manner of them, and. of 
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every Particular that had been taken Heat pe] 5 
told them, They ſhould be ſure to have it Af returned; 
for that They did not trouble themſelves in fuch Caſes 
And out the Seamen, who were the Plunderers, but” 
ſorted always to the Owners of the Ships, Who lived 
the, Town, and were ſubſtantial Men, and bound to an- 
Twer and fatisfy for all Miſdemeanours committed by the 
Company ; and ſaid, He would be with them the next 
Day, arid take Care that all ſhould be done that was Juſt. 
Theſe Profeſſions and Aſſurances made them believe, 
chat They ſhould receive full Reparation for the Da- 
mages They had received; and the Lord Cotlington be- 
£20 to commend the good Order and Diſcipline that was 
Obſerved under the Span; Government, much different 
from that in other Places; and in how much better Con- 
. dition They were, after ſuch Uſage, to be brought into 
end, than if They had been fo uſed by the French, and 
_ carried into any of their Ports. | 
Tax next Morning two of the Lords of the Admi- 
-Falty. called upon them, in their Way to the Ships; re- 
- raining the ſame Profeſſions They had made the Night 
efore z. and Sir George Ratcliffe, Mr. Wansford, and 
forme; of their Servants accompanied them according ta 
Fane 1) and as ſoon as They were on Board the 
| Admirals Veſſel, that had brought them in, and had 
ep them out of their own, They knew ſome of thoſe 
Heamen, who had been moſt buſy about them; which 
Were immediately ſeized on, and ſearched, and about 
_Jome of, them ſome Pieces of Chains of Gold, and other 
Things of Value belonging to the Lord Cottington were 
Found, and ſome Mails, in which were Linen and 
Cloaths; all which were preſently reſtored and delivered 
tofſome of the Servants, who were preſent, and brought 
them to their Maſters. The Chancellor was more oli 


- .,.Citous for ſome Papers He had loft, than for his Mo- 


. ney; and He was uſed to ſay, that He locked upon it 
ds a ſingular Act of Providence, that thofe Officers pre- 
vailed with a Seaman, who had taken it out of his 
Pocket, to reſtore a little Letter which He had lately 
received from the King, whilſt He was in the Hands of 
the Army; which, for the Grace and Kindneſs contained 

An it, He did ever exceedingly value. = rn 
. Trosz of the Admiralty, though They had not yet 
found out either any of the Jewels 'or Money, of which 
jak They 
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be ran zobbed, e © They kad done. EFrough 


25 5 5 
r o returned to Dinner, 
hey np in the Afternoon; and ES 
— Ships to be drawn nearer a ether, to the End They 
t viſit them — 3 and They did return in the 
accompanied as before, hut their Reception 
by the Seamen was not as in the Morning. The Cap- 
tains anſwered thoſe Que ueſtions, which were ted of them. 
negligently and ſcornfully ; and thoſe Seamen who had 
been ſearched in the Morning, and were appointed to 
be produced in the Afternoon to be further examined, 
could not be found ; and inſtead of bringing the Ships 
nearer together, ſome of them were gone more out to 
Sea, and the reſt declared, that They would go all ot 
to Sea that Night; and when the Magiſtrates feemed f 
threaten them, They ſwore They would throw 
them, and all who came with them, over Board, and 
offered to lay Hands upon them in Order to it; ſo that 
They were all glad to get off; and returned to the 
Town, talking loud what Vengeance They would take 
upon the Captains and Seamen when They returned 
again into Port (for They already ſtood out to Sea in 
their Sight) and in the mean Time They would profe- 
cute the Owners of the Veſſels, who ſhould ſatisfy R 
(108) the Damage received ; but from this Time, the 
vernour, nor the Lords of the Admiralty cared to came 
near them: And They quickly found that the W 
of all the Governour's Civility the firſt Night, and 
many Queſtions He had aſked concerning all che Varti- 
culars They had loſt: of any Kind, was anly to be*! 
better informed, to demand his Share from dhe Se 
and that the Lords of the Admiralty were 2 EN 
the ſeveral Veſſels, or had Shares in thern, and dr che 
Victualling, and ſo were to divide the Spoil, which They 
pretend mould be reſtored. 80 oe after They Fad 
remained. there four or five Days, They were 0 ary 
to receive one hundred Piſtoles 1 diſcharging the Debts 
They. had contracted in the Town (for there was not 
any Money left amongſt them) and to carry them tõ the 
Prince, which thoſe of the Admiralty pretended to Have 
received from ſome of, the ad and to wait for far- 
ther Juſtice, when the d return, which They 
2 a por ſhould bes 0 Neale for, by the Com- 


of the Arch: Babes of He ſtroll be informed: 
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proſecuted their Journey to the Prince, 
e Ther ay by Bruges, and — thence by 
Way. 20 to Hluſbing; and thoſe hundred Piſtoles 


1 _ - were. the on y Recompence that They ever receved for 
? that Affront and Damage They had ſuſtained, which 


in the whole amounted to two thouſand Pounds at tbe 


leaſt; though the King's Reſident De- Vic at els 
ſecuted the” Pre tente Eh the Arch-Duke, long = 
there was any Hope. 

TEE Chancellor was often uſed to relate an Obſerva- 
tion that was generally made and diſcourſed at Ofzend, 
at that Time, that never any Man who adventured: in 
2 out thoſe Frigates of Rapine, which are called 
Mien of War, or in victualling, or bearing any Share in 
them, died rich, or poſſeſſe 'of any valuable Eſtate: 
And that as He walked one Morning about the Town, 
and upon the Quay, with an Z»gl;/b Officer, who was a 
Lieutenant in that Garriſon, They ſaw a poor old Man 
a . them, whom the Lieutenant deſired the Chan- 

to obſerve; and when He was paſſed by, He told 
him, that He had known that Man the richeſt of any 
Man in the Town; that He had been the Owner of 
above ten Ships of War at one Time, without any Part- 
ner or Sharer with him; that He had had in his Ware- 
houſes in the Town, as much Goods and Merchandiſe 
together, as amounted to the Value of one hundred thou- 
„fand Pounds, within ſeven Years before the Time He was 
they ſpeaking ; and after the Loſs of two or three Fri- 
gates, He inſenſibly decayed fo faſt, that having begun 
ig build another Frigate, which He ſhewed him as They 
5.9075 and which lay then not half finiſned, He was not 
to go through with it; and that He was at that 
me ſo, poor t He had not wherewith to maintain 
New” 9 1 receiyed = Charity of thoſe who had known 
hi in à plentiful Eftate: Ned this Relation He made 
nfirmation of that Diſcourſe and Obſervation; and 

i » ſo deep an Imprefſion upon the Chancellor, that 
afterwards, when. the War was between England, and 
Holland, and France, and 700 many Gentlemen thought. 
it good Huſbandry to nture in the ſetting out fuck 
Shs 0 f War, He 2 faded. his Friends, from that 
Traffick, mene to A this, Story. AM the, Truth! 
where Fa He had. 5 Evidence; e, tar 199; Truth more-1 
_— 1h hjs own Judgment believe, nr 
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a good 1 
a xe They They thought jt beſt fg 
to'ſfay- here, as the moſt likely Place to have Commerce root; 


with d. le Fleet; and They found there Colonel Min 
(109) Vuvaſour, who had by the Prince's Commiſſion drawn 

ſome Companies of Foot together, and expected forme 

Veſſel to be ſent from the Fleet, for their Tranſportation; 

and Carteret was already diſpatched, to inform the P. 

of What had befallen the Treaſurer and Chancellor 

and that They waited his Commands at Fluſhing : And 

becauſe Middleburgb would be as convenient to receive 

Intelligence, and more convenient for their Accommo= 

dation, They removed thither, and took a private Lodge 2 — 

ing; where, by having a Cook, and other Servantz, bh; 

They might make their own Proviſions. They Rad been 

at Middleburgh very fe Days, before the Hind Friga 

was ſent by the Prince to bring them to the Fleer, V 

Direction that They ſhould make as much Haſte as An 

poſſible ; and They had no Occaſion to delay; but rhe 

Wind was ſo directly againſt them for two or three Days, 

that They could not put themſelves on Board. It Ws 

now about the Middle of Fuly, when eng Lo wkas Embarks ts 

fair, and They preſently embarked and weighed An- 2 
chor, and failed all the Night; but in the Morning the Rs of | 
Wind changed, and blew fo hard a Gale, that They were Aae. 
compelled to turn about, and came before Night again 
to Fluſhing ; whence They endeavoured 5 Tres 
more to get into the Downs, from whence They might 
eaſily have got to the Fleet; but as often as They pur to 
Sea, ſo often They were driven back; and once vir 8 
violent a Storm, that their Ship was in Danger, and w 
driven in under the Ramekins, a Fort near the Mouth” 
the River that goes to Middleburgh; whither They again 
repaired : And the Winds were fo long contrary,” that 
They receive Order from the Prince to repair into Hol. 
land; for that his Highneſs reſolved within very few 
Days, it being now'towards the End of Auguſt, to carry 


the Fleet thither; as He ſhortly after did. And by this 


Means, the Lord Cottington and the Chancellor were not 
able to attend the Prince,” whilſt He remained with the 
Fleet within the River of Thames;, but were well inform. 
a Than Re e e e AL 


Tur 
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Tur kee cg ton and the Fe, r of the Ex- 
chequer, as ſoon ad They received Advertiſement at Ni 
dizburgh, chat the Prince reſolved o return with the Fleet 
e ito Holland, made all che Haſte They cod to the 
ve. Hague, it being then about the End of Auf; and ehme 
chither within one Day after the Prince's Arrival there. 
Tax next Morning after the Lord Cortington and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer came to the Hague, 
the Prince appointed his Council to meet er, to 
receive and deliberate upon a Meſſage the Lau- 
trtberdale had brought him from the Parliament of Scot- 
'+ land, carneſtly Peng him to repair' forthwith to 
their Army; which was already entered into England, 
uUurider the command of the Duke of Hamilton — The 
Chancellor reproves the Lord Lawutherdale for his inſo- 
lent Behaviour before the Council. Vid. Hiſt. of the 
Keb. Folio, Vol. 3. P. 129, 130, Cc. 
Tux Factions in the Prince's Family, and the great 
Animoſity which Prince Rupert had againſt the Lord 
Colepepper, infinitely diſturbed the Counſels; and per- 
plexed the Lord Cottington, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer — Colepepper had Paſſions and Infirmities 
which no Friends could reſtrain; and Prince Rupert, 
though very well inclined to-the Chancellor, was abſo- 
lutely governed by Herbert the Attorney General, who 
__ © induſtnouſly cultivated his Prejudice to Colepepper — 
Hiſt. of the Reb. Folio, Vol. 3. P. 149, &c. 
Wr1LsT the Prince was at the Hague, He received 
the ſhocking Account of the Murder of the Kin 
Father; and ſoon after, the Queen wrote to him 
Paris, adviſing him to repair into France, as ſoon as 
poſſible; and deſiring him not to ſwear any Perſons to 
de of his Council, till She could ſpeak with him: But 
before He received her Letter, He had already cauſed 
thoſe of his Father's Council, who had long attended 
him, to be ſworn of his Privy Council; adding only 
Mr. Long his Secretary. He had no Mind to go into 
France; and it was evident Hat He could not be long 
able to reſide at the Hague, an Agent from the Par- 
liament being there at that very Time z ſo that it was 
-2* Time to think of ſome other Retreat / Veland was than 
thought moſt adviſeable; ſome favourable Accounts 
<= Having been received from thence, of the Trantactiops 
of the Marquis of Ormend and Lord „ 
4 o O 
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hi 
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df che Amin of Prince at wich the 
_ Bleet: Ig. of the Reb. Folio, Vol. 3. P. 416. 35 
Tus Chancellor of the Exchequer was dent to con- 
i the of Montroſe in © Village near the 
Hau, upon the State of Affairs in The 
Marquis came now into Holland to offer dns Service t 
his Majeſty; expecting that He would preſently fend 
him to Scotland with ſome Forces, to the Way 
for his Majeſty to fellow after. Hiſt. of the Reb. Folio, 
Vol. 3. P. 223, Oe. 
Tux King declared his Reſolution of goi 
Hreland, and Preparations were made for — hey 
tion; which however, from Accidents that afterwards 
fell out, did not take Effect. The Lord Cottington, 
wiſhing to avoid the Fatigue of ſuch Inions, dock 
that Occaſion to confer with the Chancellor ef the Ex- 
chequer, upon the Expediency of the King's ſending 
an Embaſly into Spain; _ propoſed that himſelf 
and the Chancellor ſhould be appointed A mbaſſadours 
to that Court, to which the Chancellor conſented; and 
upon the Lord Cottengton's ' ſentation of the Mat- 
ter to the King, his Majeſty Joon after publicklyide- 
clared his Refolution to ſend thoſe Two, Ambaſſadours 
Extraordinary into Spain, Hiſt. of the Reb. Foho, Vol. 


3. P. 234, &c. 
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Turs was no ſooner known, but all kind of People, The Arm 


who agreed in nothing elſe, murmured and complained 


of the Court 
on bis berg 


of this Counſel ; the more, becauſe it had never h 


been mentioned, or debated in Council. Only the-Scots 
were very glad of it (Montroſe excepted) believing that 
when the Chancellor was gone, their beloved Covenant 
would not be ſo irreverently mentioned, and that, the 
King would be wrought upon to withdraw all Counte- 
nance and Fayour from the Marquis of ende and 
the Marquis himſelf looked upon it as a deſerting him, 
and ing with the other Party; and from that 
Time, gh They lived with Civility towards each 
other, He — very much of his Confidence, which 
He had formerly - in him. They who loved him 
were ſorry for him, ant} themſelves, They thought He 


Ueferred! 3 a Path He bad long trod, and was well ac- 


was henceforward to move extra 


Juainted with; and 
Been Ayvitatis, in an Office He had not been ac- 
Nied wich; nd then „ü — lis Credit to 


ſup- 


Ambaſſadbur 
to Spain. 


We LI RE of a 
ſupport, ad confiem them. in he King's avour a 
Grace: And there were wy ho, A — 


hey heard i 
King; who being young, g. They — K DP ek 
out that Counſel; and Advertiſement, De They knew 
well He would ſtill adminiſter to him. 

No Man was more angry, and offended with the Coun- 
fel than the Lord Colepepper; who would have been very 
glad to have gone himſelf in the Employment, if He 
could have . 3 1 ton to have — 

_ Cepte mpany, which He would by.ng Means do; (in 
and though He and the Chancellor were not thought to 
haye the pa, Kindneſs for each other, yet 

could agree with no other Man ſo well in 

was very unwillin . He ſhould be from the e age? 

Ficown Cor the King. But the Chancellor himſelf, from te Tine 

. ve & King, Bur had ſignified his own Pleaſure to bi 
| exceedingly pleaſed with the Commiſſion; and did be- 
lieve that He ſhould in ſome Degree i S his Under- 
ſtanding, and very much refreſh his Spirits, b 9 — He 
ſhould fearn by the one, and by his Abſence 17 
continually converſant; with thoſe Wants which coulc 
ver be ſevered from that Court, and that Company whi ich 
would be always corrupted by thoſe, Wants. And ſe He 
ſent for his Wife and Children, to meet him at Avtwerp, 
where. He intended They ſhould, reſide whilſt He conti- 
nued in Spain, and where They were like to find ſome 
Civilities in Reſpect of his Employment. 

Txt Ambaſſadours took Leave of the rde 
the Middle of May, and went to Antu 
Chancellor's Wife and Family were 2 Vier 

bY to remain there d his Embaſſy + After ſta 
ö two or three Days at in at 10 Bru 
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9s deliver 75 -redentials to. 7 


We the ' Ambatado 
| Buſineſs at Bruſſels, The 
| gouate the i 
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cludte her from meddling in theAﬀfirs, "Hit: of the 
Nb Folie Vol. 3. P{z42. 4... 

Lok Cottiigtoi and the Chancellor, hearing that 

_the King vas on his Way to France, reſolve to defer 

to St. Germain, ell che King; firſt Interview 
with the Queen ſhould be over. 

AzovuT a'Week after the King left Bruſſels, the two 
Ambaſſadours proſecuted their Journey to Paris, ſtaid 
only one Ea and then went to St. Germains, 
where the and the Queen his. Mother, with 

W both their Families, and the Duke of York then were 
They found that Court full of Jealouſy, and Difor- 
der — The Queen much troubled at the King's Beha- 
viour to her, as if He had no Mind that She ſhould 
interfere in his Affairs — She now attributes this Ru 

| ſervedneſs of the King towards her, more to the | 44 
fluence of ſome Body elſe, than to the Chancellor _ 
Exchequer — He had a private Audience of the 
— She complained of the King's Unkindneſs to her, 
and of the great Credit Mr. Elliot (one of his Mas 
s Grooms Wa the Bedchamber) had with the King. 
2 bb the Reb. Folio, Vol. 3. Pf 243, &c. l 
As ovr the Middle of September, the King left St. 
Germains, and began his Journey towards Jerſey, and 
the Queen removed to Paris —The two Ambaſſadours 
attended her Majeſty thither, and'prepared for; their 
Journey into Spain. Hiſt. of the Rb. Folio, . 
P. 252. 

Doki the Time of their ſhort Stay at Paris, the The Queen is 
Queen uſed the Chancellor very graciouſly; but ſtill ex- {= 
preſſed Trouble that He was fent on that Embaſſy, which $ Spain. 
She ſaid, would be fruitleſs, as to any Advantage the 
King would receive fromiit; and She ſaid, She muſt con- 

1 feſz, that though She was not confident of his Affection 
and Kindneſs towards her, yet She believed that He did 
wiſh” that the King's Carriage towards her a al- 
I 


ways fair and reſpectful; and that She did deſire e 
might be always — his Majeſty's Perſon; not e- 
cauſe She thought He / underſtood the Buſineſs Eng- 
land better than any Body elſe, but becauſe She dew 
that He loved the King, and would always give him 
good Counſel, towards his living virtuouſſy; and that She 
nt He had more Credit Sth him, than any other, 

| wg 10 deal plinly and honeſtly Frith Him. 


* 
— — — 
— — — ——— > ———_ 
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THERE 


—— — 
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. Tu Paſſage ar that Time, of wh uſed 
N looked | I. rs to 


ae 
Waben SIOÞ . W TO 
neſs towards a Fay = King's Council, 2 


— not, who She ere _ * her the faite 


ords, and 
Be per 
TY 35 e 
en E ee ire EE Sg 
it. 
Sine &f the Late Famed eres 


who' it was, which the Queen would not tell; 
who was known to have a Friendſhip for him, 


; e Tell with fame Quicknel, has Oba ag 32 
The Queen's r with ſome at 8 it re 
rk e e e eee or 
F fair Words, and flattering her, that She did veril 
that if He thought ber 10 be 4 Where, "He woul! 
Al der of it; en when that Lady told him, He was 
not diſpleaſed with the Teſtimony. 
Tux two Ambaſſadours began their Journey from 
Pari, on Michaelmaſs Day; and continued. ĩt Without 
one Day's Reſt to Bourdeaux — Hit. of the Reb, Folio, 


Vol. 3. P. 25 3. 
Tux v continue their Journey to Bayonne ;, and from 
: thence to St: Sebaſtian's, where They were told by the 


e that He had received Directions from the 

| ary of State, to perſuade them to remain there 
till che 1 King's farther Pleaſure might be known; and 
B 4 Packet from Sir 2 45 Wright at 
d, incloſing a Paſs for them, under the Title of 
Ambaſladours from the Prince of Wales. They imme- 
diately ſent an Expreſs ta the Court, complaining of 
their Treatment, and deſiring to know, whether their 
Perſons were unacceptable to his Catholick Majeſty ; 
and if otherwiſe, They deſired They might be treated 
in the Manner due to the Honour and Dignity of the 
King their Maſter. They received an Anſwer full of 
Civility, imputing the Error, in the Style of their Paſs, 
to the Negligence or Ignorance of the Secretary; and 
new Paſſes were ſent to them in the proper Style, with 
Aſſurance, that They ſhould find a very good Wel- 
come e from his Majefty— They left St. Sebaſtian's * 
e 


(13)  cognito — 


Patt V. EpwaRD EN of CLakenpox. 
* N ve Red. Folio, Vol. 


9 580 C3 
n er Alavendas, within three 
© Leagues. of 1 * Wright came, to 
them, and informed Jen, i t all Things were in 
the State they were, When He writ to them at St. Se- 
baſtian's; that no Houſe was yet prepared for their Ne- 
| ceptiom; and that there was an evident Want of At- 
Ku. 101 them in the Court; the Spanib Ambaſſa- 
in England having done them ill Offices, left their 
64 Rece el 5 ain might incenſe the Parliament 
frer a y in that little Town, Th ac- 
cede of Sir Began Wright's Invitation to his 
* Mabe They went privately thither, to reſide in- 
The Court 1421 of their Arrival, but og 
| ho Notice of it— Lord Cottington deſired, and obtained 


a private Atidience of Don Lewis de Haro — Don Lair . 


2 excuſed the un towards the Ambaſſ: on 
P 8 Freftas, for their new Queen's 8 


d the whole Attention of all the 
1 a about the Court; and promiſed immediate i 4 ep 
ration — Cottington returned Home well ſatis 5 


The A batfadours: are invited to ſee the Exerciſes of 
the Fieſtas; and the Chancellor 7 went - 
the Place aſſigned. Hiſt. of the Reb. Folio, Vol. 180 F 


356 257: 


Moors ; J 
charge (Ach other with great Fierceneſs; with Bucklers 
i their HEH ds, and a Kind of Cane in their right; 
hich, whe en They come within little more than a Horſe's 
Lehn hey t NY with all the Strength They can; 
and again es hey defend themſelves with very, — 
Bucklers; and as ſoon as They have thrown 4 8 0 
They " wheel, about in a full Gallop, till 2 a5 0 
e 1 95 like Aſfault from thoſe whom hey 10 
charge and fo ſeveral Squadrons of 8 or five and 
twenty 9 11018 run round, and charge each other. It 
Fatt at firſt the Appearance of a Martial Exerciſe; the 
Horſes are very beautiful, and well —_ n the 
richly clad, and muſt be good Horſemen, otherwiſe. T by 
could not conduct the uick Motions and Turns of their 
Horſes; all the reſt is too childiſh ; the Darts being no- 
thing elle but plain Bulruſhes of the biggeſt n. 
ter 


"ws 


Tur Mag trade 3 is-an Exerciſe They learned fem the Pet ui f 
dene by Squadrons of Horſe, ſeeming, to f 


* 
ö 


1 
| 
it 
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Deriptin Tux next Day, and | 
ren both the Ambaſladours had a Box prepared for them, to 
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After this, They run the Courſe ; which is like our run- 
ning at the Ring; fave that two run ſtill together, and 
the ſwifter hath the Prize; a Poſt dividing them at the 
End: From the Start They run their Horſes full Speed 
about fifty Paces, and the Judges are at that Poſt to de- 
termine who is firſt at the End. hs | 

ſo. for two or three Days together, 


ſee the Toros; which is a Spectacle very wonderful. Here 
the Place was very noble, being the Market-Place, a 
very large Square, built with handſome Brick Houſes, 
which had all Balconies, which were adorned with Ta- 
peſtry, and very beautiful Ladies. Scaffolds were built 
round to the firſt Story; the lower Rooms being Shops, 
and for ordinary Uſe; and in the Diviſion of thoſe Scaf- 
folds, all the Magiſtrates and Officers of the Town knew 


— Places. The Pavement of the Place was all covered 


ith Gravel, which in Summer Time was upon thoſe Oc- 
calions watered by Carts charged with Hogſheads of 
Water. As ſoon as the King comes, ſome Officers clear 
the whole Ground from the common People ; fo that 


there is no Man ſeen upon the Plain, but two or three 


% 
a . 


which the King, when He ſees every Thing ready, throws 


Alguazills, Magiſtrates with their ſmall white Wands. 
Then one of the four Gates which lead into the Streets is 
opened; at which the Torreadors enter, all Perſons of 
Guality richly clad, and upon the beſt Horſes in Spain, 
every one attended by eight, or ten, or more Lackeys, all 
clinquant with Gold and Silver Lace, who carry the 
Spears, which their Maſters are to uſe againſt the Bulls; 
and with this Entry many of the common People break. 
in, for which ſometimes They pay very dear. The Per- 
ſons on Horſeback have all Cloaks folded up upon their 
left Shoulder, the leaſt Diſorder of which, much. more 
the letting it fall, is a very great Diſgrace; and in that 
grave 2 They march to the Place where the King 


fits,” and after They have made the Reverences, They 


place themſelves at a good Diſtance from one another, 

and expect the Bull. 3 | 
THe Bulls are brought in the Night before from the (114) 

Mountains, by People uſed to that Work ; who drive 


them into the Town when no Body is in the Streets, into 


a Pen made for them, which hath a Door that opens into 
that large Space; the Key whereof is ſent to the King, 


co 


(184) 
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to an Aguazill, who carries it to the Officer that keeps 
the Door; and He caules it to be opened when a ſingle 
Bull is ready to come out. When the Bull enters, the 
common People who fit over the Door, or near it, ſtrike 
him, or throw ſhort Darts with ſharp Points of Steel to. 
provoke him to Rage : He commonly guns with. all his 
Fury againſt the firſt Man he ſees on Horſeback ; who 
watches him ſo carefully, and avoids him fo dexterouſly, 
that when the Spectators believe him to be even between 
the Horns of the Bull, He avoids him by the quick Turn 
of his Horſe, and with his Lance ſtrikes the Bull upon a 
Vein that runs through his Pole, with which in a Moment 
he falls down dead. But this fatal Stroke can'never be 


ſtruck, but when the Bull comes ſo near upon the Turn 


of the Horſe, that his Horn even touches the Rider's 
Leg; and fo is at ſuch a Diſtance, that He can ſhorten 
his Lance, and uſe the full Strength of his Arm in the 
Blow; and They who are the moſt {kilful in the Exerciſe, 
do frequently kill the Beaſt with ſuch an exact Stroke; 
inſomuch as in a Day, two or three fall in that Manner: 
But if They miſs the Vein, it only gives a Wound that 
the more enrages him. =” 

SOMETIMES the Bull runs with ſo much Fierceneſs (for 
if he eſcapes the firſt Man, he runs upon the reſt as 
They are in his Way) that he gores the Horſe with his 
Horns, ſo that his Guts come out, and he falls, before the 
Rider can get from his Back. Sometimes, by the Strength 
of his Neck, he raiſes Horſe and Man from the Ground, 
and throws both down; and then the greateſt Danger is 
another Gore upon the Ground. In any of theſe Diſ- 
graces, or any other, by which the Rider comes to be diſ- 
mounted, He is obliged in Honour to take his Revenge 
upon the Bull by his Sword, and upon his Head; to- 
wards which the Standers by aſſiſt him, by running after 


the Bull, and hocking him, by which he falls upon his 
hinder Legs; but before that Execution can be done, a 
good Bull hath his Revenge upon many poor Fellows. 
Sometimes he is ſo unruly that no Body dares to attack 


him; and then the King calls for the Maſtiffs, whereof 
two are let out at a Time, and if they cannot maſter 
him, but are themſelves killed, as frequently they are, 
the King then, as the laſt Refuge, calls for the Engl 
Maſtiffs, of which They ſeldom turn out above one at a 


Time, and he rarely miſſes taking the Bull, and holding . 
| him - 
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him by the Noſe, till the Men run in; and after They 
have hocked him, They quickly kill him. 

In one of thoſe Days there were no fewer than ſixteen 
Horſes, as good as any in Spain, the worſt of which 
would that very Morning have yielded three hundred 
Piſtoles, killed, and four or five Men; beſides many 
more of both hurt, and ſome Men remained perpetually 
maimed: For after the Horſemen have done as much as 
They can, They withdraw themſelves, and then ſome ac- 
cuſtomed nimble Fellows, to whom Money is thrown 
when They perform their Feats with Skill, ſtand to re- 
ceive the Bulls, whereof the worſt are reſerved to the laſt; 
and it is a wonderful Thing to ſee with what Steadineſs 
thoſe Fellows will ſtand a full Career of the Bull, and by 
a little quick Motion upon one Foot, avoid him, and lay 
a Hand upon his Horn, as if They guided him from 
them ; but then the next Standers by, who have not the 
ſame Activity, commonly pay for it; and there is no Day (115) 
without much Miſchief. It is a very barbarous Exerciſe, 
and Triumph; in which ſo many Mens Lives are loſt, 
and always ventured; but fo rooted in the Affections of 
that Nation, that it is not in the King's Power, They 
ſay, to ſuppreſs it; though if He diſliked it enough, He 
might forbear to be preſent at it. 

THERE are three Feſtival Days in the Year, whereof 
Midſummer is one, on which the People hold it to be 

their Right to be treated with theſe Spectacles; not only 
in great Cities, where They are never diſappointed, but 
in very ordinary Towns, where there are Places provid- 
ed for it. Beſides thoſe ordinary annual Days, upon 
any extraordinary Accidents of Joy, as at this Time for 
the Arrival of the Queen, upon the Birth of the King's 
Children, or any ſignal Victory, theſe Triumphs are re- 
peated, which no Eccleſiaſtical Cenſures or Authority 
can ſuppreſs or diſcountenance; for Pope Pius the V, 
in the Time of Philip the II, and very probably with 
his Approbation, if not upon his Deſire, publiſhed a Bull 
againſt the Toros in Spain, which is till in Force; in 
which He declared, that Nobody ſhould be capable of 
Chriſtian Burial, who loſt his Life at thoſe Spectacles, 
and that every Clergyman, who ſhould be preſent at 
them, ſtood excommunicated zp/o facto; and yet there is 
always one of the largeſt Galleries aſſigned to the Office 
of the Inquiſition and the chief of the Clergy, which is 
| | always 
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always filled; beſides that many Religious Men in their 

Habits get other Places; only the Feſuits out of their Sub- 

miſſion to the ſupreme Authority of the Pope, are never 
reſent there; but on thoſe Days, do always appoint 
me ſuch ſolemn Exerciſe to be performed, that obliges 

their whole Body to be together. | 
Troven 1t is not the Gourſe for the Ambaſſadours to 93 1d 

make their Viſits to thoſe who come laſt, before They re- S, 

ceive their firſt Audience from the King; yet the very — of the 4 

Night They came to the Town, the Yenetian Ambaſſa- — by 

dour ſent to congratulate their Arrival, and to know what 4. «ter An- 

Hour They would aſſign of the next Day to receive a =; at 

Viſit from him: To which They returned their Acknow- fr: du 

ledgments; and that when They had obtained their Au- ie. 

dience of the King, They would be ready to receive that 

Honour from him. However, the very next Day He 

came to viſit them; and He was no ſooner gone, but the 

German Ambaſſadour not ſending Notice till He was 'at 

the Bottom of the Stairs, likewiſe came to them; and 

then the other Ambaſſadours, and Publick Miniſters took 

their Times to make their Viſits, without attending the 

Audience. | 

TERRE was one Thing very notable, that all the fo- Sm Ae 

reign Miniſters reſiding then in Madrid (the Enzhfþ Am- ; Canyon 

baſſadours and the Refident of Denmark only excepted) « Madrid. 

were Italiaus; and all, but the Venetian, Subjects of the 

Great Duke. Julio Roſpiglinff Nuntio for the Pope, was of juno 

of Piſtoja, and ſo a Subject to the Duke of Florence; a Relpigliofi 

grave Man, and at that Time, fave that his Health was 

not good, like to come to be, what He was afterwards, 

Pope, as He was Clement the IX. The Emperor's Am- 4 

baſſadour, the Marquis of Grana, was likewiſe an Traliun, or ize Mare 

and a Subject of Florence; He had been General of one 2% Gras 

of the Emperor's Armies, and was ſent afterwards Am- 

baſſadour to Madrid; He was a Man of great Parts; and 

the removing the Conde Duke Olivarex from Court was 

imputed to his Artifice. He made the Match between 

the King and the preſent Queen, for which He expected 

to have the Cap of a Cardinal; and had received 10 if 

He had not died before the following Creation; the Car- 

dinal of Hſe being nominated by the Emperor upon His 

Death. He was a Man of an imperious and infolent Na- 
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more glad of his Death than his own Servants, over whom 
He was a great Tyrant. 


—— Tur Ambaſſadour of Venice, Pietro Baſadonna, a noble 


ahr. Venetian, was a Man, as all that Nation is, of great Civi- 


lity, and much Profeſſion ; He was the firſt who told the 
Ambaſſadours, that the King their Maſter had a Reſident 
at Venice, which was Mr. Xilligreto; which They did not 
at firſt believe, having before They left St. Germains, diſ- + 
ſuaded the King from that Purpoſe; but afterwards his Ma- 
jeſty was prevailed upon, only to gratify him, that in that 
Capacity, He might borrow Money of Engliſb Merchants 
for his own Subſiſtence; which He did, and Nothing to 
the Honour of his Maſter ; but was at laſt compelled to 
leave the Republick, for his vicious Behaviour; of which 
the Venetian Ambaſſadour complained to the King, when 
He came afterwards to Paris. 
Of the Polih THE Ambaſſadour of the King of Poland was likewiſe 
Anbejacar. a Florentine, who was much in Favour with the King 
Uladifliaus, from whom He was ſent; and continued by 
King Caſimir. He had lived in great Splendour; but by 
his vicious Courſe of Life, and ſome Miſcarriages, He 
fell very low, and was revoked with ſome Circumſtances 
of Diſhonour. He was a Man of a great Wit; if it had 
| not ſerved him to very ill Purpoſes. The Ambaſſadour of 
Of the Am. Florence, was a Subject of his Maſter, and an Abbot, a 
cee, grave Man; and though He was frequently called Am- 
baſſadour, He was in Truth but Reſident; which was 
diſcovered by a Conteſt He had with the Denmark Reſi- 
dent for Place, who alledged that the other was no more 
than Reſident; which was true, and made the Diſcovery 
that the Florentines ſend no Ambaſſadours to Madrid, be- 
cauſe They are not ſuffered to cover, which They uſe to 
of the - do in many other Courts. The Arch Duke of Inſpruck's 
par ig. Miniſter was likewiſe a Florentine, and had been bred in 
r. Spain, and was a Knight of the Order; and ſupported 
that Character upon a ſmall Aſſignation from his Maſter, 
for ſome Benefit and Advantage it gave him in Negotia- 
tions, and Pretences He had in that Court. 
ofthe Rf Tx Refident of Denmark was Don Henrique William- 
ma. x (He was afterwards called Roſewel!) who came Secre- - 
tary to Hannibal Zeſted; who had been the Year before 
Ambaſſadour in that Court, and lived in extraordinary 
Splendour, as all the Northern Miniſters do; who have 
not their Allowance from the King, but from a — 
at 
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that is purpoſely ſet aſide for that Kind of Service. When 
He went away, He left this Gentleman to remain there as 
Reſident. He was a grave, and a ſober Man, wiſer than 
moſt of his Nation; and lived with much more Plenty, 
and with a better Retinue than any other Miniſter of that 
Rank in that Court. | 
THEy had not been many Days in Madrid, when Don 

Lewis ſent them the News of the Impriſonment of the 
Prince of Conde, Prince of Conti, and the Duke of Lon- 
gueville; and that Marſhall Turenne was fled into Flan- | 
ders; ſo much the Cardinal had improved his Condition | 
from the Time that They had left Paris. There was yer | 
no Houſe provided for them, which They took very hea- | 
vily; and believed that it might advance that Buſineſs, if 
They had once a publick Reception as Ambaſſadours; 
and therefore They reſolved to demand an Audience. 
Don Lewis came to be advertiſed, that the Ambaſſadours 
had prepared Mourning for themſelves and all their 
Train, againſt their Audience, which was true; for 
They thought it the moſt proper Dreſs to appear in, and 
to demand Aſſiſtance to revenge the Murder of their 
Maſter, it being yet within the Year: But Don Lewis ſent 
to them, that He hoped, that when the whole Court was 
in Gala, upon the Joy of the Marriage of the King, and 

(117)to give the Queen a cheerful Reception, They would not 
diſhonour the Feſtival by appearing in Luto, which the 
King could not but take unkindly ; which He ſaid, He 
thought to advertiſe them of, out of Friendſhip, and 
without any Authority. Whereupon, as well to comply 
in an Affair which ſeemed to have ſomewhat of Reaſon in 
it, as out of Apprehenſion, that from hence They might 93 EH 
take Occaſion to defer their Audience, They changed 2e, 
their Purpoſe, and cauſed new Cloaths to be made; and Aue. 
then ſent to demand their Audience. 


Montpelier, 
1ſt of March, 1670. 
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From his Birth to the Reſtoration of the RoyAL 
FAMILY in the Year 1660, 


PART me SI ALS 


(118) HE Ambaſſadours were conducted in Form 
to their Audience of the King of Spain, and 
afterwards of the Queen, and Infanta; and at 
laſt a Houſe was provided for them. Hiſt. of the Reb. 
Folio, Vol. 3. P. 259. 

Tur perceived that Court was more inclined to 
cultivate a ſtrict Friendſhip with the new Common- 
wealth of England, than with the King their Maſter, 
from an Opinion of his Condition being irrecoverable 
— After all Ceremonies were over, the Ambaſſadours 
had a private Audience of the King, to whom They 
delivered a Memorial containing their Propoſitions, 
and Demands — They received thortly after ſuch an 
Anſwer, as was Evidence enough to them, how little 
They were to expect from any avowed Friendſhip of 
that Crown — They reſted for ſome Time without 
giving themſelves any farther Trouble ( Hiſtory of the 
Rebellion, Folio, Vol. 3. P. 261, 262.) and enjoyed 

themſelves in no unpleaſant Retreat from Buſineſs, if 
They could have put off the Thought of the miſerable 
Condition of their Maſter, and their own particular Con- 
cernments in their own Country. The Chancellor be- Th Chan 
took himſelf to the learning their Language, by reading —— prog 
their Books, of which He made a good Collection; and % 
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An himſelf the beſt He could, of theit Govern- 
ment, and the Adminiſtration of their Juſtice: And there 
began his Deyotiogs. upon the Pſalms, which He Bniſhcd 
in another Baniſhment. 

Pzince Rupert came upon the Coaſt of Spain with 

| "hs Fleet under his Command; and wrote to the Chan- 
.cellor, acquainting him, that He had brought away all 
the Fleet from Jreland; and deſiring him to procure 
Orders from the Court, that He might find a good 
Reception in all the Spaniſh Ports, if his Occaſions 
brought him thither — The News of a Fleet of the 
King of England being on their Coaſt, at a Time when 
their Galleons were expected Home, occaſioned great 
Alteration in the B-haviour of that Court; and all that 
the Ambaſſadours aſked, was eaſily granted; but that 
ſeeming favourable Diſpoſition was of ſhort Duration; 
tor on the Arrival afterwards of a ſtrong Fleet ſent out 
by the Parliament, and the Commander thereof writing 
an inſolent Letter to the King of Spain, the Ambaſſa- (119) 
Wy found themſelves leſs regarded — {ift. of the 

6. Folio, Vol. 3. P. 262, 263. 

Tux King had now determined to go inta Scotland, 
upon the Invitation of the Council, and Parliament of 
that Kingdom; and the Ambaſſadours, who in Reality 
diſapproved of that Meaſure, notified it to the Court 
of Spain, as a happy Turn in the King's Affairs; ſet- 
ting forth, that his Majeſty was now Maſter of that 
Kingdom; ; and therefore might reaſonably hope to be 
reſtored to the Poſſeſſion of the reſt of his Domi- 

..mons — The Court of Spain then began again to treat 
the Ambaſſadours with more Regard — H. Ie. of the 
(Rh Folio, Vol. 3. P. 269. 
Deox the News of Cromtell's Victory over the Mar- 
quis of Argyle s Army in Scotland, the Ambaſſadours re- 
— * a Meſſage from the King of Spain, deſiring them 
to depart, ſince their Preſence in the Court would be 
prejudicial to his Affairs They imagined. this pro- 
ceeded from the Expectation of the Arrival of an Am- 
baſſadour from the Commonwealth of England, which 
was then reported; but They knew afterwards that 
the true Cauſe of this Impatience to get rid of them 
was, that their Miniſter in England, having purchaſed 
many of the King's Pictures, and rich Furniture, had 


ſent them to the Greyn ; from whence They were ex- 
pected 
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to arrive about that Time, at Madrid: Which 

They thought could not decently be brought to the 

Palace, while the Ambaſſadours remained at the Court 

— Hiſt. of the Reb. Folio, Vol. 3. P. 299. 
Lozp Cottington reſolves, and obtains Leave to ſtay 


as a private Man in Spain; but is not permitted to re- 
ſide at Madrid. Hiſt. of the Reb. Folio, Vol. 3. P. 297. 


THE other Ambaſſadour made his Journey by Al- The Chancet- 


lor of the Ex- 
cbequer begins 


where the College, and other Buildings made by the #4: — 


from 


cala; and ſtaid a Day there, to ſee that Univerſity, 


Cardinal Ximenes, are well worth the ſeeing ; and went 
through the Kingdom of Navarre to Pampeluna, where 
the Vice-King, the Duke of Eſcalona, received him; and 
lodged him two Days in the Palace; and treated him 
with great Civility. There He was ſeized upon with the 
Gout; yet He continued his Journey by Mules, there 
being no Paſſage by Coach or Litter, over the Pirenees, 
to Bayonne ;, where He was forced to keep his Bed, and 
to bleed, for many Days; but was ſo impatient of De- 
lay, that after a Week's Reſt, and before He was fit for 
the Journey, He put himſelf into a Litter, and reached 
Bourdeaux; where He was forced to follow the Preſcrip- 
tion of Dr. Lopez, a very learned Jew, and Phyfictan ; 
and yet went too ſoon from thence too; ſo that when He 
came' to Paris, He was caſt into his Bed by a new De- 
fluxion of the Gout, more violent than ever. 

As ſoon as He had recovered any Strength, He waited 


upon the Queen Mother, who received him very gra- 
ciouſly; complained very much to him of the Duke of 93. gu, 


York, who having been left with her by the King when 


He parted with her Majeſty at Beauvais, had expreſly pur 
againſt her Conſent and Command, tranſported himfelf Yo. 


to Bruſſels, upon Imaginations which had no Foundation, 
and upon ſome Treaty with the Duke of Lorrain, which 
She was ſure could produce no good Effect. Her Ma. 
jeſty ſeemed moſt! offended with Sir Edward Herbert 
the Attorney General, and Sir Gebrge Rexcliffe, as the 
two Perions who prevailed with the Duke, and had en- 
gaged him in that Journey, and governed him in it, 
againſt the Advice of the Lord Byron, who was his Go- 


(o yernour; and that being diſappointed of what They had 


unreaſonably: looked for at Bruſſels, They had carried his 
Royal Highnefs into Holland, to his Siſter, who ſuffered 
much by his Preſence ; the States of Holland being re- 

ſolved 
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ſolyed not to ſuffer him to reſide within their Province; 

- the Prince of Orange being lately dead of the Small Pox, 
and his Son, who' was born after his Death, being an In- 
fant, and depending ſo entirely upon the good Will of 
the States; and therefore the Princeſs Royal was much 
troubled that the coming of the Duke her Brother into 
thoſe Parts gave the States any Occaſion of Offence. 
The Queen faid, that She had writ ro the Duke to return 
into France, but had received no Anſwer; and therefore 
She deſired the Ambaſſadour, as ſoon as He ſhould come 
into thoſe Parts (for He meant to go to Antwerp, where 
his Wife and Children then were) that He would make a 
Journey to the Hague, to reduce the Duke, and to pre- 
vail with him to return into France; which the Ambaſſa- 
dour could not refuſe to promiſe. 

He found there the Queen's own Family in ſome Diſ- 
order, upon ſome Declaration She had made, that the 
Proteſtant Chaplain ſhould be no more permitted to per- 
form his Function in the Louvre; where the Queen's 
Court reſided, and where there was a lower Room which 
had been always uſed as a Chapel, from the Time of the 
Prince's firſt coming thither, to that Time; and where 

twice a Day, the Common Prayer was read to thoſe who 
10 were Proteſtants in both Families; and now the Queen 
Flad . had ſignified to Dr. Coins (who was the Chaplain aſſigned 
care ie by the late King, to attend in her Majeſty's Family for 
ben the Proteſtant Part of it) that He ſhould be no more per- 
Family, mitted to have the Uſe of that Room. | 
Taz Chancellor of the Exchequer took this Occaſion 

eto ſpeak with the Queen; and put her in Mind of ſome 
2 „ Promiſe She had made him, when He took his Leave of 
tat ache. her to go for Spain, that She would not withdraw her 
Stipend, which She allowed to Dr. Cœſins; whereby He 

muſt be compelled to withdraw; and ſo the Proteſtant 

Part of her Family would be deprived of their publick 
Devotions ; which Promiſe She had obſerved to that 

Time: But if now the Room ſhould be taken from that 

Uſe, it would be the fame Thing, as if the Chaplain was 

turned away. He put her Majeſty in Mind of the ill 
Impreſſion it might make in the Hearts of the Proteſtants 

in England, who retained their Reſpects and Duty for 

her Majeſty; and of what pernicious Conſequence it might 

prove to the King, who was ſtill in Scotland in a hopeful 
Condition, and depended moſt upon the Affections 115 
| is 
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his Proteſtant Subjects of Eugland; and in the laſt Place, 
whether it might not prove à better Argument to 'thofe, 
who were ſuſpected by her to miſſead the Duke of Tork, 
to diſſuade him from returning to her, fince She would 
not permit him to have the Exerciſe of his Religion. 
The Queen ſeemed to think that what He faid was not 22. Quer's 
without Reaſon, and confeſſed that She was not the Au- e. 
thor of this new Reſolution, which She did not believe 
to be ſeaſonable. 
MR. Walter Mountague, who had ſome Years ago 

changed his Religion, and was become Catholick, after 
He had ſuſtained a long Impriſonment in the Tower of 
London, procured his Releafe from thence, po Aſſu- 
rance that He would no more return into England; and 
ſo came into France, where He was very well known in 
the French, as well, as the Eugliſb Court, and in great 
Reputation and Eſteem with both Queens. He appeared 
a Man wholly reſtrained from all the Vanity and Levity 
of his former Life, and perfectly mortified to the Plea- 
fures of the World, which He had enjoyed in a very 
great Meaſure and Exceſs. | 

( H dedicated himſelf to his Studies with great Auſte- 
rity; and ſeemed to have no Affection, or Ambition for 
Preferment, but to live within himſelf upon the very 
moderate' Exhibition He had left to him by his Father; 
and in this melancholick Retreat He had newly taken the 
Order of Prieſthood ; which was in Truth, the moſt rea- 
ſonable Way to ſatisfy his Ambition, if He had any left; 
for both the Queen Regent, and the Cardinal, could not 
but liberally provide for his Support in that Profeſſion ; 
which They did very ſhortly after: And this devout Pro- 
feſſion, and new Function much improved the Intereſt 
and Credit He always had in his old Miſtreſs ; who very 
much hearkened to him in Caſes of Conſcience : And She 
confeſſed to the Chancellor, that He was a little too bi- 
gotted in this Affair; and had not only preſſed her very 
paſſionately to remove' the Scandal of having a Proteftant 
Chapel in her Houſe, as inconſiſtent with a good Con- 
ſcience, but had likewiſe inflamed the Queen Regent 
with the ſame Zeal; who had very earneſtly preſſed and 
importuned her Majeſty no longer to permit that Offence 
to be given to the Catholick Religion. And upon this 
Occaſion She lamented the Death of her late Confeſſor, 
Father Philips, who, She ſaid, was a very diſcreet —_ 

| an 
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and would never ſuffer her to be troubled with ſuch Infu- 
. fions and, Scruples. In Concluſien, She wiſhed him to 
confer with Mr, Mowntague, and to try if He could with- 
draw him from that Aſperity in that Particular; to which 
| Purpoſe, the Chancellor conferred with him, but without 

any Effect. 
— E ſaid, the Houſe was the King of France's, who 
— 2 only permitted the 2 7 to live there; and that the Queen 
Mountague Regent thought her ſelf bound in Conſcience no longer to 
is x7. ſuffer that Reproach, of which She had never had Infor- 
fot. mation till very lately : That if the Duke of York came 
thither, there was no Thought or Purpoſe to deny him 
the Exerciſe of his Religion; He might have his Chap- 
lain fay Prayers to him in his own Chamber, or in ſome 
Room adjacent, which ſerved likewiſe to all other Pur- 
poſes; but that the ſetting a Room apart, as this was, 
for that Service, was upon the Matter dedicating it as a 
Chapel, for the Exerciſe of a Religion, contrary to what 
was eſtabliſhed in that Kingdom ; which the King of 
France would not ſuffer to be done in a Houſe of his, 
though the King ſhould return thither again, He under- 
valued all the Conſiderations which were offered of Eng- 
land, or of a Proteſtant Intereſt ; as if He thought them 
all, as no Doubt He did, of no Importance to the King's 
Reſtoration, which could never be effected but by that 
Intereſt which was quite oppoſite to it. When He gave 
the Queen an Account of this Diſcourſe, He prevailed ſo 
far with her, that She promiſed, in Caſe She ſhould be 
compelled to take away that Room, as She foreſaw She 
ſhould be, the Family ſhould be permitted to meet in 
ſome other Room; and if the Duke of York came, the 
Place that ſhould be appointed for his Devotions, ſhould 
ſerve for all the reſt to reſort to. | 3 
As ſoon as the Chancellor had recovered his Strength, 
He took Leave of the Queen, and purſued his Journey 
er, for Flanders. At Bruſſels He ſtaid till He had an Audience 
Bruel, of the Arch-Duke, to whom He had Letters from the 
King of Spain, and Don Lewis; by which the King figni- 
fied his Pleaſure, that He ſhould reſide any where in thoſe 
Provinces He beſt liked, until He could conveniently re- 
pair to the King his Maſter; and that in the mean Time 
He ſhould enjoy all the Privileges due to an Ambaſſadour: 
tor an Au And. ſo He had his Audience in that Quality. He Nut 
„L in Latin, and the Arch-Duke anſwering in the ſame, al- 


ſured 
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ſured him of all the Reſpects He could pay him, whilſt 
(:22) He ſtaid in thoſe Parts; and thereupon He went to his 
Family at Antwerp, and kept that Character till the King's 4 
coming into France, and his Return to him; by Means % „ . 
whereof He enjoyed many Privileges, and Exemptions in werp in . 
the Town; and had the Freedom of his Chapel, not only — 
for his own Devotions, but for the Reſort of all the Pro- | 
teſtants, who were then in the Town; whereof the Mar. 
quis of Newcaſtle, the Earl of Norwich, and Sir Charles 
Cavendiſh were the principal; who came always on the 
Sundays, and frequently on the Week Days, to the Com- 
mon Prayer, to the Grief of many Exgliſb, and Irifþ Ro- 
man Catholicks ; who uſed all the malicious Artifices 
They could, to procure that Liberty to be reſtrained ; 
and which could not have been enjoyed under any other 
Conceſſion, than by the Privilege of an Ambaſſadour. 

Wulst He was preparing to make a Journey to the 
Hague to wait upon the Duke of York, according td the 
Promiſe He had made to the Queen, He received Infor- 
mation from the Hague, that his Royal Highneſs would 
be at Breda ſuch a Day; whereupon He was glad to Hego: ths 
ſhorten his Journey, and at the Day, to kiſs his Hands — — 
there; where He found his Highneſs newly arrived, and . tim 
in an Inclination enough to return to the Queen; ſo that pars, 
the Chancellor had no great Taſk to confirm him in that 
Reſolution ; nor in Truth did He know what elſe to do: 
However all about him were very glad of the Chancellor's 
Preſence, every Body hoping to get him to'their Party, 
that He might be ready to make a fair Report of their 
Behaviour to the King; whom They knew the Queen 
would endeavour to incenſe againſt. them. 

Neves little Family was torn into ſo many Pieces and Se Aww 
Factions. The Duke was very young; yet loved Intrigues heres 
ſo well, that He was too much inclined to hearken to any . 
Men, who had the Confidence to make bold Propofitions 
to him. The ＋ iy appointed him to remain with the 

0 


Queen; and to obey her in all Things, Religion only 


excepted. The Lord Byron was his Governour, ordained 
to be ſo by his Father, and very fit for that Province; 
being a very fine Gentleman, well bred both in France 
and Tah, and perfectly verſed in both Languages; of 
great Courage, and Fidelity; and in all Reſpects quali- 
fied for the Truſt; but his being abſent in the King's Ser. 
vice, when the Duke made his Eſcape out of * 
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and Sir John Berkley being then put about him, all Pains 
had been taken to leſſen his Eſteem of the Lord Byron 
and Sir John Berkigꝭ, knowing that He could no longer re- 
main Governour when the Lord Byron came thither, and 
hearing that He was in his Journey, infuſed into the 
Duke's Mind, that it was a great leſſening of his Digniry 
at that Age (when He was not above fourteen Years of 
Ape, and backward enough for that Age) to be under a 
Governour ; and fo partly by diſeſteeming the Perſon, 
and partly by reproaching the Office, He grew leſs in- 
clined to the Perſon of that good Lord, than He ſhould 
have been. 

BuT what Title ſoever any Body had, the whole Au- 
thority was in the Queen, not only by the Direction of 
the King, but by inevitable Neceſſity; for there was no 
Kind of Fund aſſigned for the Support of the Duke; but 
He depended entirely upon the Queen his Mother's Boun- 
ty, who had no more aſſigned for her ſelf, than They, to 
whom the Management thereof was committed, knew 
well how to diſpoſe of, nor was it _ to ſerve their 
Occaſions ; ſo that her Majeſty herſelf certainly ſpent 
leſs upon her own Perſon, or in any Thing relating to her- 
ſelf, than ever any Queen, or Lady of a very eminent 
Degree did. This viſible and total Dependance of the 
Duke upon his Mother, made her Majeſty the leſs appre- 
henſive of his doing any Thing contrary to her liking ; 
and there was not that Care for the general Part of his (123 
Education, nor that Indulgence to his Perſon, as ought 
to have been; and the 1 own Carriage and Beha- 
viour towards him was at leaſt ſevere enough, as it had 
been before to the King, in the Time that He was Prince; 
which then, and now gave Opportunity to thoſe, 'who 
were not themſelves at Eaſe, to make many Infuſions 
which, how contrary ſoever to their Duties, were not fo 
unreaſonable, as to be eaſily rejected, or to make no Im- 

ion. | 

Taz King at his going from Beauvais in his Voyage for 
Scotland, had given ſome Recommendation to the Duke 
his Brother of Sir George Ratcliffe, to whoſe Care his Fa- 
ther had once deſigned to commit him, when He meant 
to have ſent him into 7reland; and his Majeſty had like- 
wile, at the ſame Time at Beauvais, made ſome Promiſe 

| to Sir George Ratcliffe of ſome Place about his Brother, 
i] when his Family ſhould be ſettled, of which there was 


then 


— — 
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then little 3 However it was enough to entitle 
him to give his frequent Attendance upon the Duke; 
and the general Reputation He had, of having been the 
Perſon of the neareſt Truſt with the Earl of Strafford, 

ight well diſpoſe the Duke to think him a wiſe Man, 
— the better to eſteem any Thing He ſaid to him. 

Six Edward Herbert thought himſelf the wiſeſt Man that 
followed the King's Fortune, and was always angry that 
He had no more to do; and now Prince Rupert was ab- 
ſent, endeavoured all He could, to get Credit with the 
Duke of York; and came very frequently to him, and 
held him in long Whiſpers, which the Duke eaſily in- 
dulged to him, out of a real Belief that He was a Man of 

t Wiſdom and Experience, The Queen liked nei- 
ther of theſe two; which They well enough diſcerning, 
grew into a Friendſhip, or rather a Familiarity together, 
though They were of the moſt different Natures and 
Humours imaginable : Ratcliffe being a Man very capable 
of Buſineſs; and if the Proſperity of his former Fortune 
had not raiſed in him ſome Fumes of Vanity and Self- 
conceitedneſs, was very fit to be adviſed with; being of a 
Nature conſtant and ſincere; which the other was not; 
yet They agreed well in the Deſign of making the Duke 
of York diſcontented, and weary of his Condition ; which 
was not pleaſant enough to be much delighted in. 

Tur News from England, of the State of Affairs in 73% Cauſe of 
Scotland, made moſt Men believe that his Majeſty was ir- 5 2% 
recoverably loſt ; and there was for ſome Time a Rumour ing # Paris, 
ſcattered - dual and by many believed, that the King was 
dead. Theſe two Gentlemen, upon the Fame of this, con- 
ſulted together, whether, if the News were or ſhould be true, 
the Duke of 707k, who mult ſucceed, were in a good Place; 
and both concluded, that in that Caſe, it would not be fit 
that He ſhould be with his Mother. Hereupon They per- 
ſuaded the Duke, that it was not fit for him to remain idle 
in France, but to employ himſelf Abroad, whereby his Expe- 
rience might be improved; and He might put himſelf into 
a Poſture to be able to aſſiſt the King his Brother; or if 
any Misfortune ſhould befal him, in tome Degree to pro- 
vide for himſelf; and propoſed to him, that He would re- 
ſolve to make a Journey to Bruſſels, to adviſe and conſult 
with the Duke of Lorrain, who was a Prince of great Wiſ- 
dom, Wealth, and Courage; and being driven out of his 
own Country by too powerful and potent a Neighbour, 


had 
R 
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had yet by his own 2 2 and „ 4 himſelf ſo 
conſiderable, that his Army, and 
—— it ſelf w be glad — bi riendſhip; that He 

was very rich. rods not be-obdy able to give the 
Duke good Counſel, but —— to make it J. 

Tur Duke without farther examining the Probability (120 
of the Deſign, which He concluded had been thought 
upon enough by two ſuch wiſe Men, gave his full Con- 
ſent to it; and They pgs likewiſe found Credit for ſo 
much Money as would detray the Charges of the Jour- 
ney, and really believing that the King was dead, the 
Duke one Day told the Queen, that He was reſolved to 
make a Journey to Bruſſels to ſee the Duke of Lorrain; 
with which the Queen being ſurprized, uſed both her Rea- 
= and her Authority to diſſuade him from it, but could 
revail by either; his Highneſs telling her very obſti- 
— that He would begin his Journey within two Days. 
She fou ad that none of his Servants were privy to the De- 
Hi or were at all acquainted with the Purpoſe'; — 

1 quickly diſcovered the two Counſellors; 1 

| Relation to his Service that She knew, were p 

1 wait on him, and had drawn Dr. Steward (who was Dean 

| of the Chapel to the King, and left behind, when his Ma- 


1 went for Scotland, with Direction to be with the 
| Duke of York) to be of their Party. 

$ Ohrra% of Tu Doctor was a very honeſt, and learned Gentle- 

— man; and moſt converſant in that Learning, which vin- 

dicated the Dignity and Authority of the Church, upon 

which his Heart was moſt entirely ſet; not without ſome 

Prejudice to thoſe, who thought there was any other Ob- 

ject to be more carefully purſued. Sir George — 

ſeemed to be of his Mind; and ſo was looked 

him as one of the beſt Friends of the Church, which- was 

Virtue enough to cover many Defects. He told him of 

the Rumour of the Death of the King, and what Confe- 

| rence had been between him and the Attorney General 

| | upon it, which They both believed; and how neceſſary 

They thought it was for the Duke to be out of France, 

when the Certainty of that News ſhould arrive: That 

They had ſpoken with the Duke of it, who ſeemed very 

well diſpoſed; yet They knew not how his Mother's Au- 

thority might prevail over his Obedience; and therefore 
wiſhed that He would ſpeak with the Duke, who had 

great Reverence for him in all Matters of Conſcience, and 
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remove any 


les which might ariſe. The Doctor did 
not think himſelt ſo much regarded by the Queen, as He 
to be; and did really believe the Caſe to be 
ſuch as the other had informed him; and confirmed the 
Duke in his Reſolution, notwithſtanding any Thing his 
Mother ſhould ſay to the contrary; and the Queen could 
. — ſay, or do any Thing to * him from the- 
ou 
Tux Lord Byron his Governour, — Mr. Bennet his 
Secretary, both — liked by the Queen, and of great 
Confidence in each other, thought it their Duty to attend 
upon him. Sir John Berkley ſtaid behind, as well to avoid 
the being inferior to another, which He always abhorred, 
as to proſecute an Amour, which He was newly embarked 
in; and Sir George” Ratcliffe, and Sir Edward Herbert, and 
the good Doctor were ſo to improve their Intereſt, that 
neither the Queen, or any who depended on her, might 
have any Credit with the Duke. Moſt of the inferior Ser- 
vants depended upon them, becauſe They ſaw They had 
moſt Intereſt with their Maſter; and with theſe Thoughts 
and Reſolutions, They all ſet out for Bruſſels; and theſe 
wild / Notions were the true Reaſons, and Foundation of 
that Journey, which many ſober Men ſo much ne 
at then, and ſo much cenſured afterwards. 
Wu his Highneſs came to Bruſſels, He was accom- 
modated in the Houſe of Sir Henry De Vic, the King's 
Reſident there: And He was no ſooner there, but They 
to model his Houſe, and regulate his Family; to- 


(25) wards which, Sir George Ratcliffe was deſigned to manage 


all the Affairs of Money; the Attorney contenting him- 
ſelf with having the greateſt Power in governing the Cdun- 
cils; and all looking for other Stations upon the Arrival 
of the News from Scotland. But in a ſhort Time the Intel- 
ligence from thence was quite contrary to what They ex- 
pected; the King was not only in good Health, but his 
Affairs in no deſperate Condition; all Factions ſeemed re- 
conciled; and He was at the Head of an Army that — 
ed Cromwell in the Face. 

Hr RTUrOH They were at a = Stand in theiriCond- 
cils. The Duke of Lorrain had been civil to the Dulte, 
and had at his firſt coming lent him ſome Money; bur 
when He found he was without any Deſign, and by what 
Perſons his Couxiſels were directed, He grew colder in his 


1 mn gone thus far, took — 


„ 


The State of 
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York's Fu- 
mily at Bre- 
da, 
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them the Preſumption to p a M between the 
Duke of York, and a natural Daughter of the Duke of 
Lorrain; his Marriage with de Cantecroix, the 
Mother of the ſaid Lady, being declared void in the 
Court of Rome: But the Duke of Lorrain was ſo wiſe as 
not to entertain 'the Motion, except it ſhould be made 
with the King's Privity. So apt are unexperienced Men, 
when They are once out of the Way, to wander into 
Bogs and Precipices, before They will be ſenſible of 
their falſe Conduct. When They found there was No- 
thing to be done at Bruſſels, They perſuaded the Duke to 
go to the Hague, with as little Deſign; and when They 
had wearied all People there, They came to Byeda, where 
the Chancellor had met them. | 

Taz Duke himſelf was ſo young, that He was rather 
delighted with the Journeys He had made, than ſenſible 
that He had not entered upon them with Reaſon enough; 
and They had fortified him with a firm Reſolution, never 
to acknowledge that He had commitred any Error. But 
his Counſellors had loſt all the Pleafure of their Combi- 
nation z and reproached each other of their Follies and 
Preſamprions, with all the Animoſity imaginable. The 
Lord Byron and Mr. Bennet, who had comforted each 
other in their Sufferings, were glad enough to ſee that 
there was ſome End put to their Peregrinations ; and that 
by returning to the Queen, They were like to find ſome 
Reſt again: And They entertained the Chancellor with 
many ridiculous Relations of the Politicks of the Attor- 
ney and Sir George Ratcliffe, and of the pleaſant Diſcourſes 


the Duke of Lorrain made of the Latin Orations, Sir Gtotye 


Ratcliffe had entertained him with. 

O the other Hand, Sir George was well pleaſed with 
the Grace He had received from the Duke of Lorruia, 
and with the Teſtimony He had given of him to ſome 
Men, who had told him of it again, that He was a very 
grave and a wiſe Man; and that He wiſhed He had 
ſuch another to look after his Affairs. He, and Dr. Steward 
continued their Aﬀections towards each other; and con- 
curred in moſt bitter Invectives againſt Sir Edtvard Her- 
dert, as a mad Man, and of that intolerable Pride, that 
it was not poſſible for any Man to converſe with him; and 
the Attorney as frankly reproached them all, with being 
Men of no Parts, of no Underſtanding, no Learning, no 
Principles, and no Reſolution and was fo juſt to on 
ins all, 
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all, as to contemn every Man alike; and in Truth, had 


rendered himſelf ſa grievous to them all, and behaved ' 


himſelf fo inſolently towards all, that there was not a Man 
who deſired to be in his Company: | Yet by the Knack of 
his Talk, which was the moſt like Reaſon, and not it, 
He retained till great Credit with the Duke; who being 


(:26) ſtill confounded with his poſitive Diſcourſe, thought 


him to be wiſer than thoſe who were more eaſy to be un- 
derſtood. 

Taz Duke upon the Receipt of the Queen's Letters, 
which the Chancellor delivered to him, reſolved upon his 
Journey to Paris, without farther Delay; and the Chan- 
cellor waiting upon his Highneſs as far as Antwerp, He 
proſecuted his Journey with the ſame Retinue He had 
carried with him ; and was received by his Mother with- 
out thoſe Expoſtulations and Reprehenſions, which He 
might have expected ; though her Severity was the ſame 
towards all thoſe, who She thought had the Credit and 
Pawer to ſeduce him. 

Taz Chancellor was now at a little Reſt again with 
his own Family in Antwerp, and had Time to be vacant 
to his own Thoughts, and Books; and in the Interval to 
enjoy the Converſation of many worthy Perſons of his own 
[1A who had choſen that Place to ſpend the Time of 
their Baniſhment in. There was the Marquis of Newcafte, 
who having married a young Lady, confined himſelf 
molt to her Company, and lived as retired, as his ruined 
Condition in Eugland obliged him to; yet with Honour 
and Decency, and with much Reſpect paid him by all 
Men, as well Foreigners, as thoſe of his own Country. 
The Converſation. the Chancellor took moſt Delight in, 


195 


was that of Sir Charles Cavendiſh, Brother to the Mar- e Chan 


quis; who was one of the moſt extraordinary Perſons 


lor 's Friend= 


of that Age, in all the noble Endowments of the Mind. ſoip with,and 


Charatter of 


He had all the Diſadvantages imaginable in his Per- S Cates 


ſon ; which was not only of ſo ſmall a Size, that it drew 
the Eyes of Men upon him; but with ſuch Deformi- 
ty in his little Pee and an Aſpect in his Counte- 
nance, that was apter to raile Contempt than , Applica- 
tion: But in this unhandſome or homely Habitation, 
there was a Mind and a Soul lodged that was very love- 
ly and beautiful; cultivated, and poliſhed by all the 
Knowledge and Wiſdom, that Arts and Sciences could 
ſupply it with. He was a great Fhiloſopher, in the Ex- 
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W tent of it; and an excellent Mathematician ; whoſe Cor- 
'8 reſpondence was very dear to Gaſſendus and Deſcartes; the 
| laſt of which dedicated ſome of his Works to him. He 
1 had very notable Courage; and the Vigour of his Mind 
1 ſo adorned his Body, that being with his Brother the 
| Marquis in all the War, He uſually went out in all Par- 
it's ties, and was preſent, and charged the Enemy in all Bat- 
4 tles, with as keen a Courage as could dwell in the Heart 
| of Man. But then the Gentleneſs of his Diſpoſition, 
the Humility and Meekneſs of his Nature, and the Vi- 
vacity of his Wit was admirable. He was ſo modeſt, 
that He could hardly be prevailed with to enlarge him- 
ſelf on Subjects He underſtood better than other Men, 
except He were preſſed by his very familiar Friends; as 
| if He thought it Preſumption to know more than hand- 
it ſomer Men uſe to do. Above all, his Virtue and Piety 
} was ſuch, that no Temptation could work upon him to 
| conſent to any Thing, that ſwerved in the leaſt Degree 
| from the preciſe Rules of Honour, or the moſt ſevere 
14 | Rules of Conſcience. 
1 Wur He was exceedingly importuned by thoſe whom 
| 


He loved beſt to go into England, and compound for 
his Eftate, which was very good, that thereby He might 
be enabled to help his Friends, who were reduced into 
great Streights ; He refuſed it, out of Apprehenſion that 
'F He might be required to take the Covenant, or Engage- 
| ment, or to do ſomewhat elſe, which his Conſcience would 


not permit him to do: And when They endeavoured to 

undervalue that Conſcience, and to perſuade him not to 

| be governed by it, that would expoſe him to Famine, 

nl and reſtrain him from being charitable to his beſt Friends; 

THE He was fo offended with their Argumentation, that He (27; | 

THY would no more admit any Diſcourſe upon the Subject. 

| Upon which They applied themſelves to the Chancellor, 

who They thought had moſt Credit with him; and deſired 

him to perſuade him to make a Journey into England, 

the Benefit whereof to him and themſelves was very in- 

telligible; but informed him not of his Refuſal, and the 
Arguments They uſed to convert him. 

9b Chet. THE next Time They met, which They uſually did 

A once a Day, the Chancellor told him, He heard He had 

Cavendith V A Purpoſe to make a Journey into England; to which He 

6 ins Eng- ſuddenty anſwered, that indeed He was deſired to do ſo, 

but that He had poſitively refuſed ; and thereupon _ 

| muc 
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much Warmth and Indignation, related what Importunity, 
and what Arguments had been uſed to him, and at He 
had anſwered: And thereupon ſaid, that his preſent Con- 
dition was in no Degree pleaſant or ealy to him (as in 


Truth it was not, He being in very viſible Want of or- 


dinary Conveniences) but, He proteſted, that He would 
rather ſubmit to Nakedneſs, or ſtarving 1n the Street, 
than ſubſcribe to the Covenant, or Engagement, or do any 
Thing elſe that might trench upon his Honour or his 
Conſcience. To which the Chancellor replied, that his 
Reſolution became him, and was worthy of his Wiſdom 
and Honeſty ; and that if He found him inclined to do 
any Thing that might trench upon either, He was ſo 
much his Friend, that He would put him in Mind of his 
Obligations to both; that indeed the Arguments which 
had been uſed to him could never prevail upon a virtuous 
Mind ; however, He told him, He — the Motion 
from his Friends might be a little more conſidered, be- 
fore it was rejected; and confeſſed to him that He was 
deſired to confer with him about it, and to diſpoſe him 
to it; without being informed, that any Attempt had 


been already made: And then aſked him, whether He 


did in Truth believe, that his Journey thither might 
probably produce thoſe Benefits to himſelf and his 
Friends, as They imagined ; and then it would be fit to 
conſider whether thoſe Conveniences were to be pur- 
chaſed at a dearer Price than they were worth. | 
HE anſwered, there could be no Doubt, but that if 
He could go thither with Safety, and be admitted to 
compound for his Eſtate, as others did, He could then 
{ell it at ſo good a Price, that He could not only provide 
for a competent Subſiſtence for himſelf, when He re- 
turned, but likewiſe aſſiſt his Friends for their better 
Support; and that He could otherwiſe, out of Lands 
that were in Truſt, and got known to be his, and ſo had 
not been yet ſequeſtered, raiſe other Sums of Money, 
which would be attended with many Conveniences; and 
He confeſſed Nothing of all this could be done without 
his own Preſence. But then.that which deprived him of 


all this was, in the firſt Place, the Apprehenſion of Im- 


priſonment, which, He ſaid, his Conſtitution would not 


bear; but eſpecially, | becauſe by their own Ordinance, . 


no Body was capable to compound, till He had ſubſcribed 
to the Covenant and Engagement; which He would not 
N 3 do 
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do to fave his Life; and that in what Neceſſity foever He 
was, He valued what Benefit He could poſſibly receive 
by the. Journey, only as it might conſiſt with his Inno- 
cence, and Liberty to return; and fince He could not 
reaſonably preſume of either, He had no Thought of 

ing. 
8 Tf Chancellor told him, that They were both of the 
ſame Mind in all Things which related to Conſcience and 
Honour; but yet, ſince the Benefits which might reſult 
from this Journey were great, and very probable, and 
in ſome Degree certain, and the Miſchiefs He appre- 
hended were not certain, and poſſibly might be avoided, 


He thought He was not to lay aſide all Thoughts of the (8 


Journey, which He was ſo importuned to undertake by 
thoſe who were ſo dear to him. That He was of the 
Few who had many Friends, and no Enemies; and 
therefore had no Reaſon to fear Impriſonment, or any 
other Rigour extraordinary, which was ſeldom uſed, but 
to Ferſons under ſome notable Prejudice. That after 
He once came to London, He would not take much Plea- 
ſure in going abroad; but might diſpatch his Buſineſs 
by others, who would repair to him: And that for the 
Covenant and Engagement, they were ſo contrary, that 
both were rarely offered to the ſame Perſon; and They 
had now ſo much juſtled, and reviled each other, that 
they. were neither in ſo much Credit as they had been, 
wt. were not preſſed, but upon ſuch Perſons, againſt 
whom They had a particular Deſign ; however He went 
well armed as to that Point, with a Reſolution not to ſub- 
mit to either; and the worlt that could happen, was to 
return without the full Effect of his Journey. Whereas 
if thoſe Miſchiefs could be avoided, which the ſkilfull 
upon the Place could only inſtruct him in, He would re- 
turn with great Benefit and Satisfaction to himſelf and 
his Friends: And if He were ſubjected to Impriſonment 
ey He ought not to apprehend, and could be but 
ort) even in that Caſe, his Journey could not be with- 
out Fruit, by the Conference and Tranſactions with his 
Friends; though no Compoſition could be made. Upon 
revolving theſe Conſiderations, He reſolved ro undertake 
the Journey; and performed it ſo happily, without thoſe 
Obſtructions He feared, that He finiſhed all He propoſed, 
to himſelf, and made a competent Proviſion to ſupport 
his Brother during his Diſtreſs; though when He had 
diſpatched 
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diſpatched it, He lived not to enjoy the Repoſe He de- 
fired, but died before He could return to Antwerp ; and 
the Marquis ever after publickly acknowledged the Be- 
nefit He received hereby to the Chancellor's Advice. 

As ſoon as the Chancellor had repoſed himſelf at An- 
twerp, after ſo much Fatigue, He thought it 1 
to give ſome Account of himſelf to the King; and thoug 
the Prohibition before his going into Scotland, and the 
ſending away many of the Servants who attended him 
thither out of the Kingdom, madè it unfit for him to 
repair thither himſelf; He reſolved to ſend his Secretary 
(a Man of Fidelity, and well known to the King) to in- 
form his Majeſty of all that had paſſed, and to bring back 
his Commands; but when He was at Amſterdam, ready to 
embark upon a Ship bound for Scotland, the News ar- 
rived there of his Majeſty's being upon his March for 
England ; upon which He returned to Antwerp; where 
He found the Spirits of all the Engliſb exalted with the 
ſame Advertiſement. 

As ſoon as the King came to Paris (after his wonder- 
ful Deliverance from the Battle of Worceſter) and knew 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer was at Antwerp, 
his Majeſty ſent to him to repair thither, which He 
accordingly did; and for the firſt four or five Days 
after his Arrival, the King ſpent many Hours with 
him in Private, and informed him of many Particu- 
lars of the Treatment He had met with in Scotland; of 

his March into England; of the Confuſion at Worceſter , 

and all the Circumſtances of his happy Eſcape and De- 

liverance. Hiſt. of the Reb. Folio, Vol. 3. P. 332. 
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Tux Chancellor was yet looked upon with no ungra- 93. 9.., 
cious Eye by her Majeſty ; only the Lord Fermyn knew e » 


well He would never reſign himſelf to be diſpoſed of, 


attach the 
Chancellor to 


which was the Temper that could only endear any Man bi ie. 


to him: For beſides former Experience, an Attempt had 


(129) been lately made upon him by Sir John Berkley; who 


told him, that the Queen had a good Opinion of him, 
and knew well in how ill a Condition He muſt be, in 
Reſpect of his Subſiſtence; and that She would aſſign 
him ſuch a competent Maintenance, that He ſhould be 
able to draw his Family to him out of Flanders to Paris, 
and to live comfortably together, if She might be confi- 
dent of his Service, and that He would always concur 
with her in his Advice to the King. To which He an- 

N 4 lwered, 
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ſwered, that He ſhould never fail in performing his m 
to the Queen, whom He acknowledged to be his 
gracious Miſtreſs, with all poſſible Integrity: But as He 
was a Servant and Counſellor to the King, ſo He ſhould 
always conſider what was good for his Service, and never 
dechne that out of any Compliance whatſoever ; and that 
He did not defire to be ſupported from any Bounty but 
the King's; nor more by his, than in Proportion with 
what his Majeſty ſhould be able to do for his other Ser- 
vants. And ſhortly after the Queen herſelf ſpeaking with 
him, and complaining that She had no Credit with the 
wer, King, the Chancellor defired her not to think ſo; He 
knew well the King had great Duty for her, which He 
would ſtill preſerve towards her; but as it would not be 
fit for her to affect ſuch an Intereſt as to be thought to 
govern, ſo Nothing could be more diſadvantageous to the 
King and to his Intereſt, than that the World ſhould be- 
heve that He was abſolutely governed by his Mother; 
which He found (though She ſeemed to conſent to it) 
was no acceptable Declaration to her. However She did 
often employ him to the King, upon ſuch Particulars as 
troubled, or offended her; as once for the Removal of a 
young Lady out of the Louvre, who had procured a Lodg- 
ing there, without her Majeſty's Conſent; and with whom 
her Majeſty was juſtly offended, for the little Reſpect She 
ſhewed towards her Majeſty ; and when the Chancellor 
had prevailed ſo far with the King, that He obliged the 
Lady to remove out of the Louvre, to ſatisfy his Mother, 
the Queen was well content that the Lady herſelf and 
her Friends ſhould believe, that She had undergone that 
Affront merely by the Malice and Credit of the Chancellor. 
Tre King remained at Paris till the Year 1654, 
when in the Month of June He left France; and paſſ- 
ing through Flanders, went to Spa, where He pro- 
poſed to ſpend two or three Months with his Siſter, 
the Princeſs Royal. His Stay at Spa was not fo long 
ns He intended, the Small Pox breaking out there — 
His Majeſty and his Siſter ſuddenly removed to Aix- 
la- Chapelle. Hiſt. of the Reb. Folio, Vol. 3. P. 417, 
413, 419. 
Ar this Time there fell out an Accident neceſſary to 
be inſerted in the particular Relation of the Chancellor's 


Tut Tntrance of the Chancellor's Daughter nto the Family of the Princeſs Royal 
3s related in both Manuſcripts, The Fact is here retained, as beſt p reicrving the Order of 
| Time; 


— 


- 
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Life, which had afterwards an Influence upon his For- 


tune, and a very great one upon the Peace and Quiet 
of his Mind, and of his Family. When the King re- 
ſolved, immediately after the Murder of his Father, to 
ſend the Chancellor his Ambaſſadour into Spain, the 
Chancellor, being to begin his Journey from the Hague, 
ſent for his Wife and Children, to meet him at Antwerp 
and had at that Time only four Children, one Daughter 
and three Sons; all of fo tender Years, that their own 
Diſcretions could contribute little to their Education. 
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Theſe Children, under the ſole Direction of a very diſ- 25. Situation 
creet Mother, He left at Autwerp, competently provided 2 


for, for the Space of a Year or more; hoping in that & Antwerp, 


Time, to be able to ſend them ſome farther Supply; and 
having removed them out of England, to prevent any In- 


(139) convenience that might befall them there, upon any Ac- 


cident that might reſult from his Negotiation in Spain; it 
being in thoſe Times no unuſual Thing for the Parlia- 
ment, when it had conceived any notable Diſpleaſure 
againſt a Man, who was out of their Reach, to ſeize upon 
his Wife and Children, and to impriſon them, in what 
Manner, and for what Time ſeemed reaſonable to them; 
and from this Hazard He was willing to preſerve. his. 
The King was in Scotland when the Chancellor returned 
from his Embaſſy to Antwerp, where his Family had ſtill 
remained; his Children being grown as much as uſually 
attends the Space of two Years, which was the Time He: 
had been abſent. The fatal Succeſs at Worceſter about 
this Time had put a Period to all his Majeſty's preſent: 
Deſigns; and He had no ſooner made his wonderful Es- 


cape into France, than He ſent for the Chancellor; who 


left his Family, as He had done formerly, and as meanly 


ſupplied, and made all Haſte to Paris, where He found 


the King; with whom He remained till his Majeſty was 
even compelled to remove from thence into Germany z 
which was above three Years. 


DuzixGs that Time the Princeſs Royal had, out of her They remove 
to 


own Princely Nature and Inclination, cultivated by the 
Civility and Offices of the Lady Stanhope, conferred a 
very ſcaſonable Obligation upon him, by aſſigning. a 
Houle, that was in her Diſpoſal at Breda, to his Wife 
Time : The Circumſtances preceding it, from p. 201. I. 3. to p. 202. 1. 28. and the Con- 


cluſion of it p. 206. 1, 5. to 1, 15. are tranſcribed from the Manuſcript of The Continuation, 
aud therefore the whole Tranſaction is omitted in that Part of the Work. . 


and 


% 
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and Children; who had ther left Antwerp; and 
without the Payment of any Houſe Rent, were more 

conveniently, becauſe more frugally, ſertled in their new 
Manfion at Breda; where He got Liberty to viſit them 
for four ar five Days, whilſt the King continued his Jour- 
ney to the Spa; and after another Abſence of near four 
Years, finding his Children grown, and improved after 
that Rate. The gracious Inclination in the Princeſs 
Royal towards the Chancellor's Wife and Children 
(not without ſome Reprehenſion from Paris) and the 
Civilities in the Lady Stanhope, had proceeded much 
from the good Offices of Daniel O Neile of the King's 
Bedchamber ; who had for many Years lived in very 
good Correſpondence with the Chancellor; and was very 
acceptable in the Court of the Princeſs Royal, and to 
thoſe Perſons who -had the greateſt Influence upon her 
Councils and Affections. 

Tux Princeſs met the King her Brother at the Spa, ra- 
ther for the mutual Comfort They took in each other, 
than for the Uſe either of them had of the Waters; yet 
the Princeſs engaged herſelf to that Order and Diet that 
the Waters required; and after near a Months Stay there, 
They were forced ſuddenly to remove from thence, by 
the Sickneſs of ſome of the Princeſſes Women of the 
Small Pox; and reſided at Aix-la-Chapelle, where They 
had been but one whole Day, when Notice came from 
the Spa that Mrs, Nilligreu, one of the Maids of Honour 

Mr, O Neue to the Princeſs, was dead of the Small Pox. O Weile 
D te came in the Inſtant to the Chancellor with very much 
oe fr A. Kindneſs, and told him, that the Princeſs Royal had a 
— very good Opinion of him, and kind Purpoſes towards 
Darigher, his Family, which She knew ſuffered much for his Fide- 
lity to the King ; and therefore that She was much trou- 
bled to find that her Mother the Queen had leſs Kindneſs 
for him than He deſerved ; that by the Death of Mrs. 
Kil izrew there was a Place now fallen, which very many 
would deſire; and that it would no ſooner be known at 
Paris, than the 98 would undoubtedly recommend 
ſome Lady to the Princeſs; but He was confident that, 


if the Chancellor would move the King to recommend 
his Daughter, who was known to the Princeſs, her 
#>ic 6: Highneſs would willingly receive her. He thanked him 


Crance lor de . 
oiincs, 


for his particular - Kindneſs; but conjured him not to uſe 
his Intereft to promote any ſuch Pretence ; and told —m_ 
1 that 


4 
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(:;:)that * himſelf would not apply the King's Favour to ſuch 


« a Requeſt; that He had but one Danger, who was 
all the Com and Comfort her Mother had, in her 
« melancholick Retirement; and therefore He was re- 
« ſolved not to feparate them, nor to difpoſe his Daugh- 
e ter to a Court Life;” which He did in Truth perfectly 
deteſt. O Neile, much difappointed with the Anſwer, and 
believing that the Propoſition would have been very 
grateful to him, confeſſed, that the Princeſs had been 
already moved in it by the Lady Chefterfie/d; and that it 
was her own Defire that the King ſhould move it to her, 
to the End, that She might be thereby ſheltered from the 
Reproach which She expected from the Queen; but that 
the Princeſs herſelf had ſo much Kindneſs for his Daugh- 
ter, that She had long reſolved to have her upon the firſt 
Vacancy. The Chancellor was exceedingly perplexed; 
and reſolved Nothing more, than that his Daughter 
ſhould not live from her Mother; and therefore renewed 
his Conjurations to Mr. O Neile, that He would not far- 
ther promote it, fince it would never be acceptable to 
him ; and cancluded, that his making no Application, 
and the Importunity of others who deſired the Honour, 
would put an End to the Pretence. 
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Tur King had heard of the Matter from the Princeſs, 7% * 


and willingly expected when the Chancellor would move 


forbore to do, He ſpake himſelf to him of it, and 
aſked him, why He d not make ſuch a Suit to him; 
upon which the Chancellor told him all that had paſſed 
between O Neile and him; and that for many Reaſons, 
He declined the receiving that Obligation from the 
Princeſs ; and therefore He had no Uſe of his Majeſty's 
Favour in it. The King told him plainly, that © his Siſ- 
* ter upon having ſeen his Tp <a ſome Days, liked 
her ſo well, that She deſired to have her about her Per- 
„ ſon; and had herſelf ſpoken to him to move it to her, 
* for the Reaſon aforeſaid, and to prevent any Diſplea- 
e ſure from the Queen; and He knew not how the 
** Chancellor could, or why He ſhould omit ſuch an Op- 
** portunity of providing for his Daughter, in ſo honour- 


ſpeals to Lim 
45 that Sub- 


him for his Recommendation; which when He ſaw He js. 


* able a Way.” The Chancellor told Him, He could 73 chance 
not diſpute the Reaſons with him; galy that He could , . 


not give himſelf Leave to deprive his Wife of her 
* Naughter's Company nor believe that She could be 
| more 
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more advantageouſly bred than under her Mother.” 
ah Dior Hereupon He went to the Princeſs, and took Notice of the 
«+ Real, Honour She was inclined to do him; but, He told Her, 
the Honour was not fit for him to receive, nor the Con- 
juncture ſeaſonable for her Royal Highneſs to confer it: 
That She could not but know his Condition, being de- 
prived of his Eſtate; and if her Highneſs's Bounty had 
not aſſigned a Houſe at Breda, where his Wife and Fa- 
mily lived Rent free, They had not known how to have 
ſubſiſted: But by that her Favour, the ſmall Supplies his 
Friends in England ſecretly ſent over to them, ſuſtained 
them in that private Retirement in which They lived; fo 
that it was not in his Power to make his Daughter ſuch 
an Allowance, as would enable her to live in her Court, 
in that Manner as would become her Relation. 

TA Princeſs would not permit him to enlarge; but 
very generouſly told him, that She knew well the Streight- 
nefs of his Condition, and how it came to be fo low; and 

had no Thought, that He ſhould be at the Charge to 
maintain his Daughter in her Service; that He ſhould 
leave that to Her: And fo uſed many Expreſſions of Eſ- 
teem of him, and of Kindneſs and Grace to his Daughter. 
He foreſeeing, and expecting ſuch Generoſity, replied to 
her, that ſince her Goodneſs diſpoſed her to ſuch an Act of 
Charity and Honour, it became his Duty and Gratitude 
to provide, that She ſhould bring no Inconvenience upon (iz: 
herſelf: That He had the Misfortune (with all the Inno- 
cence and Integrity imaginable) to be more in the Queen 
her Mother's Disfavour, than any Gentleman, who had 
had the Honour to ſerve the Crown ſo many Years in 
ſome Truſt; that all the Application He could make, 
nor the King's own Interpoſition, could prevail with her 
Majeſty to receive him into her gracjous Opinion; and 
that He could not but know, that this unſeaſonable Act 
of Charity, which her Highneſs would vouchſafe to fo un- 
gracious a Family, would produce ſome Refentment and 
Diſpleaſure from the Queen her Mother towards her 
Highneſs, and increaſe the Weight of her ſevere Indig- 
nation againſt him, which ſo heavily oppreſſed him al- 
ready; and therefore He reſolved to prevent that Miſ- 
chief, which would undoubtedly befall her Highneſs; and 
would not ſubmit to the receiving the Fruits of her fa- 
wourable Condeſcenſion. 
Doug! 2 Q 
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To this the Princeſs anſwered with ſome Warmth, that 
She had always paid that Duty to the Queen her Mother, 
which was due to her; and would never give her a juſt 
Cauſe to be offended with her: But that She was Miftreſs 
of her own Family, and might receive what Servants She 
pleaſed; and that She ſhould commit a great Fault againſt 
the Queen, if She ſhould forbear to do a good and a 


Juſt Action, to which She was inclined, out of Appre- 


henſion that her Majeſty would be offended at it. She 
ſaid, She knew ſome ill Offices had been done him to her 
Mother, for which She was ſorry ; and doubted not, but 
her Majeſty would in due Time diſcern that She had been 
miſinformed, and miſtaken; and then She would hke and 
approve of what her Highneſs ſhould now do. In the 
mean Time She was reſolved to take his Daughter, and 
would ſend for her as She returned into Holland. The 
Chancellor, not in any Degree converted, but confounded 
with the gracious and frank Diſcourſe of the Princeſs Roy- 


al, knew not what more to ſay ; replied only, that He 
hoped her Highneſs would think better of what She 


ſeemed to undervalue, and that He left his Daughter to 
be diſpoſed of by her Mother, who He knew would be 
very unwilling to part with her; upon which her High- 
neſs anſwered, ** Pl warrant you, my Lady and I will 
* agree upon the Matter.” To conclude this Diſcourſe, 
which, conſidering what fell out afterwards, is not im- 
pertinent to be remembered, He knew his Wife had no 
Inclination to have her Daughter out of her own Com- 
pany; and when He had by Letter informed her of all 
that had paſſed, He endeavoured to confirm her in that 
Reſolution : But when the Princeſs after her Return into 
Holland ſent to her, and renewed her gracious Offer, She, 
upon Conſultation with Dr. Morley (who upon the old 
Friendſhip between the Chancellor and him, choſe in his 
Baniſhment, from the Marder of the King, to make his 
Reſidence for the moſt Part in his Family, and was al- 
ways perfectly kind to all his Intereſts) believed it might 
prove for her Daughter's Benefit; and writ to her Huſ- 
_ her Opinion, and that the Doctor concurred in the 
ame. 

THnz Chancellor looked upon the Matter itſelf, and all 
the Circumſtances thereof, as having ſome Marks of Di- 
vine Providence, which He would not: reſiſt ; and ſo re- 
ferred it wholly to his Wife: Who when She had pre- 


+ | ſented 
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His Wife a- ſented her Daughter to the Princeſs, came herſelf to re- 
. ſide with her Huſband, to his great Comfort; and which 
2 He could not have enjoyed, if the other Separation had 
Baff. not been made: and poſſibly that Conſideration had the 
ee more eaſily diſpoſed her to conſent to the other. We 
have now ſet down all the Paſſages and Circumſtances 
which accompanied, or attended at Lady's firſt Promo- 
tion to the Service of the Princeſs Royal; which the ex- (33 
treme Averſeneſs in her Father and Mother from em- 
bracing that Opportunity, and the unuſual Grace and 
Importunity from them who conferred the Honour, being 
conſidered, there may appear to many an extraordin 

ation of Providence, in giving the firſt Riſe to what 

erwards fucceeded ; though of a Nature ſo tranſcendent, 
as cannot be thought to have any Relation to it. 
AFTS8R an unſucceſsful Inſurrection of ſome of the 
King's Friends in England, Cromwell exerciſed the ut- 
moſt Severity and Cruelty againſt them; putting many 
to Death, and tranſporting others, as Slaves, to Bar- 
badoes ; and by his own Authority, and that of his 
Council, made an Order, that all Perſons who had ever 
borne Arms for, or declared themſelves of, the Royal 
Party, ſhould be decimated; that is, pay a tenth Part 
of all the Eſtate They had left, to ſupport the Charge 
Cromwell of the Commonwealth; and publiſhed a Declaration to 
Ae, juſtify his Proceedings: His. of the Reb. Folio, Vol. 3. 
from P. 429 50 444. which confidently Tet down ſuch 
res a £ Maxims, as made it manifeſt to all who had ever ſerved 
King'sPar'y, the King, or would not ſubmit to CrommelPs Power and 
Government, that They had Nothing that They could call 
their own, but mult be diſpoſed of at his Pleaſure ; which 
as much concerned all other Parties, as the King's, in 
the Conſequence. n | 

Tus Declaration, as ſoon as printed, was ſent over to 
Cologne, where the King then was, and the Chancellor was 
7; obich tbe commanded by the King to write ſome Diſcourſe upon it, 
regard to awaken the People, and ſhew them their Concernment 


oi in it; which He did by Way of 4 Letter to @ Friend; which 
Za, Was likewiſe ſent into England, and there printed; and 
when Cromwell called his next Parliament, it was made 

reat Uſe of to inflame the People, and make them ſen- 
ible of the Deſtruction that attended them; and was 
thought then to produce many good Effects. And ſo We 
Crc'yfor. conclude this P 


aueh, hes of May, 1070. 
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THE Seventh and laſt Part of the Manuſcript is dated 
at Montpelier, Auguſt the 1ſt, 1670, and continues the 
Hiſtory 7 a the King's Refidence at Cologne, to the Re- 
ſtoration of the Royal Family in 1660; containing the 
Subſtance of what is printed in the two laſt Books of The 
Hiſtory of the Rebellion. The only remarkable Circum- 
ſtance of the Author's Life during that Period is, that in 
the Year 1657, while the King was at Bruges, his Ma- 
jeſty appointed the Chancellor of the Exchequer to be Lord 
High Chancellor of England ; and delivered the Great Seal 
into his Cuſtody, upon the Death of Sir Edward Herbert, 
the laſt Lord Keeper thereof. Hiſt of the Reb. Folio, Vol. 


3. P. 480. 
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CONTINUATION 


Of the LIFE of 


EDwARD Earl of ClartEnDoON, &. 


Molins, 8 Day Reflections upon the moſt material 

of June, 1672, Paſſages which happened after 
the King's Reſtoration to the 
Time of the Chancellor's Baniſh- 
ment ; out of which his Children, 
for whoſe Information they are 
only collected, may add ſome im- 
portant Paſſages to his Life, as 
the true Cauſe of his Migfor- 
tunes. | 


HE eaſy and glorious Reception of the Kin in The Author's 
the Manner that hath been mentioned, without F. 


(1) T 
any other Conditions than what had been frankly 
offered by himſelf in his Declaration and Letters from 
Breda; the Parliament's caſting themſelves in a Body at 
his Feet, in the Minute of his Arrival at Vbiteball, with 
all the Profeſſions of Duty and SuBMiſſion imaginable; 
and no Man having Authority there, but They who had 
either eminently ſerved the late King, or who were 
ſince grown up out of their Nonage from ſuch Fathers, 
and had thoroughly manifeſted their faſt Fidelity to his 
preſent Majeſty ; the reſt who had been enough criminal 
= Q 2 ſhewing 
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fo more Animoſity towards the ſevere Puniſhment 
of thoſe,” who having more Power in the late Times had 
exceeded them in Miſchief, than Care for their own In- 
demnity: This Temper ſufficiently evident, and the uni- () 
verſal Joy of the People, which was equally viſible, for 
the total Suppreſſion of all thoſe who had ſo many Years 
exerciſed Tyranny over them, made moſt Men believe 
both abroad and at Home, that God had. not only reſtored 
the King miraculouſly to his Throne, but that He had, 
as He did in the Time of Hezetiab, prepared the People, 
for the Thing was done ſudgenly, (2 Chron. xxix. 36.) in 
ſuch a Manner, that his Authority and Greatneſs would 
have been more illuſtrious, than it had been in any of his 
Anceſtors. And it is moſt. true, and muſt never be de- 
nied, that the People were admirably diſpoſed and pre- 
pared to pay all the Subjection, Duty and Obedience, 
that a juſt and prudent King could expect from them, 
and had a very ſharp verſion and Deteſtation of all thoſe 
who had formerly miſled and corrupted them; ſo that, 
except the General, who ſeemed to be poſſeſſed entirely 
of the Affection of the Army, and whoſe Fidelity was 
now above any Miſapprehenſion, there appeared no Man 
whoſe Power and Intereſt could in any Degree ſhake or 
endanger the Peace and Securitythe King was in; the 
Congratulations for his Return being ſo univerſal, from 
all the Counties of England, as well as from the Parlia- 
ment and City; from all thoſe who had moſt ſignally diſ- 
ſerved and diſclaimed him, as well as from thoſe of his 
own Party and thoſe who were deſcended from them : In- 
ſomuch as the King was wont merrily to ſay, as hath 
been mentioned before, © that it could be Nobody's Fault 
„but his own that He had ſtayed fo long abroad, when 
all Mankind wiſhed him ſo heartily at Home.“ It can- 
not therefore but be concluded by the Standers by, and 
the Spectators of this wonderful Change and Exclamation 
ofiall Degrees of Men, that there muſt be ſome wonder- 
ful Miſcarriages in the State, or ſome unheard of Defect 
of Underſtanding imthoſe who were truſted by the King 
in the Adminiſtratiof of his Affairs; that there could in 
ſo ſhort a Time be a new Revolution in the general Af- 
fections of the People, that They grew. even weary of 


ba” that Happineſs They were poſſeſſed of and had ſo much 


valued, and fell into the ſame Diſcontents and Murmur- 
ings which had naturally accompanied them in the worſt. 
ka 3 da: Times. 
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Times. From vat fatal Cauſes theſe miſerable Effecta 
were produced, is the Bufineſs of this preſent Diſquiſition 
to examine, and in ſome Degree to diſcover; and there - 
fore muſt be of ſuch a Nature, as muſt be as tenderly 
handled, with Reference to Things and Perſons, as the 
Diſcovery of the Truth will permit; and cannot be pre» 
ſumed to be intended ever for a publick View, or for 
more than the Information of his Children of the true 
Source and Grounds from whence their Father's Misfor- 
runes proceeded, in which Nothing can be found that 
can make them aſhamed of his Memory. - | 


(2) 


"3 King brought with him from beyond the Seas 

that Council which had always attended him, and 
whoſe Advice He had always received in his Tranſactions 
of greateſt Importance ; and his ſmall Family, that con- 
ſiſted of Gentlemen who had for the moſt Part been put 
about him by his Father, and conſtantly waited upon-his 
Perſon in all his Diſtreſs, with as much Submiſſion and 
Patience undergoing their Part in it, as could reaſonably 
be expected from ſuch a People; and therefore had the 
keener Appetites, andihe ſtronger Preſumption to puſh: 
on their Fortunes (as They called it) in the Infancy of 
their Maſter's Reſtoration, that other Men might not be 
preferred before them, who had not borne the Heat of the 
Day, as They had done. : 

(;) Or the Council were the Chancellor, the Marquis of 2. H- 
Ormond, the Lord Colepepper, and Secretary Nicholas, Gn" = 
who lived in great Unity and Concurrence in the Com- 
munication of the moſt ſecret Counſels. There had been- 
more of his Council abroad with him, who, according to 
the Motions He made and the Places He had reſided in, : 
were ſome Times with him, but other remained in France; | 1 
or in ſome Parts of Holland and Flanders, for their Con- | 
venience, ready to repair to his Majeſty when They ſhould! | 

be called. The four nominated 1 were They who 

conſtantly attended, were privy to alFEounſels, and wait- | 

ed upon him in his Return. * F & nod} of | 
THe Chancellor was the higheſt in Place, and thought c 

to beſo in Truſt, becauſe He was moſt in private with the 4s Hye. 

King, had managed moſt bf the ſecret Correſpondence in 

England, and all Diipatches of Importance had paſledy 

through his Hands; which had hitherto been with — 

O 3 eſs 
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leſs Envy, becauſe the indefatigable Pains He took were 
very viſible, and it was as viſible that He gained Nothing 
by it; His Wants and Neceſſities were as great as any 
Man's, nor was the Allowance aſſigned to him by the 
King in the leaſt Degree more, or better paid, than every 
one of the Council received. Beſides, the Friendſhip was 
ſo entire between the Marquis of Ormond and him, that no 
Arts that were uſed could diſſolve it; and it was enough 
known, that as He had an entire and full Confidence 
from the King and a greater Eſteem than any Man, fo, 
that the Chancellor fo entirely communicated all Particu- 
lars with him, that there was not the leaſt Reſolution 
taken without his Privity and Approbation. The Chan- 
cellor had been employed by the laſt King in all the Af- 
fairs of the greateſt Truſt and Secrecy; had been made 
Privy Counſellor and Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
very Beginning of the Troubles; and had been ſent by 
that King into the Weſt with his Son, when He thought 
their Intereſt would be beſt preſerved and provided for 
by ſeparating their Perſons. A greater Teſtimony and 
Recommendation a Servant could not receive from his 
Maſter, than the King gave of him to the Prince, who 
from that Time treated him wi much Affection and 
Confidence as any Man, and which (notwithſtanding very 
powerful Oppoſition) He continued and improved to this 
Time of his Reſtoration; and even then rejected ſome 
Intimations rather than Propoſitions which were ſecretly 
made to him at the Hague, that the Chancellor was a 
Man very much in the Prejudice of the Preſbyterian 
Party, as in Truth He was, and therefore that his Ma- 
jeſty would do beſt to leave him behind, till He ſhould 
be himſelf ſettled in England: Which the King received 
with that Indignation and Diſdain, and anſwered the Per- 
ſon, who privately preſumed to give the Advice, in fuch 
a Manner, that He was troubled no more with the Im- 
portunity, nor did any Man ever own the Advice. Yet the 
Chancellor had ht the King upon ſome Rumours 
which had been ſpi@ad, that if any Exception or Preju- 
dice to his Perſon ſhould be ſo infiſted on, as might de- 
lay his Return one Hour, He would decline giving him 
any Protection, till He ſhould find it more in his Power, 
after his Arrival in England: Which Deſire of his, though 
it found no Reception with the King, proceeded from fo 
much Sincerity, that it is well known, the ag” * 


(4) 
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did poſitively reſolve, that if any ſuch Thing had been 
urged by any Authority, He would render the King's In- 
dulgence and Grace of no Inconvenience to his Majeſty, by 
his ſecret and voluntary withdrawing himſelf, without his 
Privity, and without the Reach of his Diſcovery for ſomt 
Time: So far He was from being biaſſed by his own par- 
ticular Benefit and Advantage. Ol 
Tax Marquis of Ormond was the Petſon of the 

eſt Qualicy;' 

engaged his Perſon and his Fortune in the King's Service 
from the firſt Hour of the Troubles, and purſued it with 
that Courage and Conſtancy, that when the King was 
murdered, and He deſerted by the Jriſp, contrary to the 
Articles of the Peace which they had made with him, 
and when He could make no longer Defence, He refuſed 
all the Conditions which Cromwell offered, who would 
have given him all his vaſt Eſtate, if He would have been 
contented to have lived quietly in ſome of his own Houſes, 
without farther- concerning himſelf in the Quarrel ; and 
tranſported himſelf, without ſo much as accepting a Paſs 
from his Authority, in a little weak Veſſel into France, 
where He found the King, from whom He never parted 
till He returned withiMm into England. And having 
thus merited as much as a Subject can do from a Prince, 
He had much more Credit and Eſteem with the King 
than any other Man: And the Luſtre the Chancellor was 
in, was no leſs from the declared Friendſhip the Marquis 
had for him, than from the great Truſt his Majeſty re- 
poſed 1n him. | 
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ſtate and Reputation, who had frankly 7 Oos. 


Tur Lord Colepepper was a Man of great Parts, a very 2. Ld 


ſharp and preſent Wit, and an univerſal Underſtanding; 
ſo that few Men filled a Place in Council with more Suf- 
ficiency, or expreſſed themſelves upon any Subject that 
occurred with more Weight and Vigour. He had been 
truſted by the-late King (who had a ſingular Opinion of 
his Courage and other Abilities) to wait upon the Prince 
when He left his Father, and r ſtill afterwards 
with him, or in his Service, and Ma good Correſpond- 
ence with the Chancellor. 2 
SECRETARY Nicholas was a Man of general good Re- 
putation with all Men, of unqueſtionable Integrity and 
long Experience in the Service of the Crown; whom 
the late King truſted as much as any Man to his Death 
He was one of thoſe who were excepted by the Parlia- 
O4 ment 


Colepepper. 


Secretary Ni- 
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ment from Pardon or Compoſition, and ſo was compelled 
to leave the Kingdom ſhortly after Oxford was delwered 
Www the King was in the Hands of the Scots. The 
| Soap continued him in the Office of Secretary of 
which He had ſo long held under his Father. He 
vas a Man of great Gravity, and without any ambitious 
or private Deſigns; and had fo faſt a Friendſhip with the 
Chancellor for many Years, that He was very well con- 
tent and without any Jealouſy for his making many Diſ- 
patches and other Tranſactions, which more immediately 
related to his Office, and which indeed were always made 
with his Privity and Concurrence. 

Tx1s was the State and Conſtitution of the King's 
Council, and his F amily, when He embarked in Holland, 
and landed at Dover: The Additions and Alterations 
Which were after made will be mentioned in their Place. 
Ix will be convenient here, before We deſcend to thoſe 


Particulars which had an Influence upon the Minds of 


— — of 
that Time, 


Men, to take a clear View of the Temper and Spirit of 
7 Time; of the Nature and Inclination of the 

the Diſpoſition and Intereſt of the ſeveral Factions! in 

ligion, all which appeared in their ſeveral Coloum 
without Gemlngeher Prin Princi — with equal Con- 
fidence demand Conſcience They had 
enjoyed in and ſince the Time —. Cromwell; and the Hu- 
mgur and the preſent Purpoſe and Deſign of the Parlia- 
ment itſelf, to whoſe Judgment and Determination the 
whole Settlement of the Kingdom both in Church and 
State ſtood referred by the King's own Declaration from 
Breda, which by God's s Inſpiration had been the ſole viſi- 
ble Motive to that wonderful Change that had enſued. 
And whoſoever takes a Proſpect of all thoſe ſeveral Paſ- (;) 
ons and Appetites and Intereſts, together with the di- 
vided Afﬀections, Jealouſies and Animoſities, of thoſe 
who had been always looked upon as the King's Party, 
which if united would in that Conjuncture have been 
powerful enough ve ballanced all the other: I ſay, 
whoever truly and inanuouſly conſiders and reflects upon 
all this Compoſition of contradictory Wiſhes and Expecta- 
tions, muſt confeſs that the King was not yet the Maſter of 
the Kingdom, nor his Authority and Security ſuch as the 
general IN oule and Acclamation, the Bells and the Bonfires, 
proclaimed it to be; and that there was in no Conjunc- 
ture more Need, that the Virtue and Wiſdom and In- 


duſtry 


* K 
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duſtry of a Prince ſhould be evident and made manifeſt 
in the Preſervation of his Dignity, and in the Application 
of his Mind to the Government of his Affairs; and that 
all who were eminently truſted by him ſhould be Men 
of unqueſtionable Sincerity, who with Induſtry and Dex- 
terity ſhould firſt endeavour to compoſe the publick Diſ- 
orders, and to provide for the Peace and Settlement of 
—— They applied themſelves to make 
or improve their own particular Fortunes. And there is 
little Queſtion, but if this good Method had been pur- 
ſued, and the Reſolutions of that Kind, which the King 
had ſeriouſly taken beyond the Seas, when He firſt diſ- 
cerned his good Fortune coming towards him, had been 
executed and improved; the Hearts and Affections of all 
of Men were ſo prepared by their own natural 
Inclinations and Integrity, by what They had ſeen and 
what They had ſuffered, by their Obſervations and-Ex- 
perience, by their Fears or by their Hopes ; that They 
might have been all kneaded into a firm and conſtant 
Obedience and Reſignation to the King's Authority, and 
to a laſting Eftabliſhment of monarchick Power in all the 


Huſt Extents which the King could expect, or Men of any 


publick or honeſt Aetions could qyiſh or ſubmit to. 

'Txx firſt Mortification the King met with was as ſoon ene, 
as He arrived at Canterbury, which was within three Hours 7 
after Hę landgd at Dover; and where He found many of ir can- 
thoſe were juſtly looked upon, from their own Suf- 223. 
ferings or thoſe of their Fathers, and their conſtant ad- 
hering to the ſame Principles, as of the King's Party, 
who with Joy waited to kiſs his Hand, and were received 
by him with thoſe open Arms and flowing Expreſſions of 
Grace, calling all thoſe by their Names who were known 
to him, that They eaſily aſſured themſelves of the Ac- 
compliſhment of all their Deſires from ſuch a generous 
Prince. And ſome of them, that They might not loſe 
the firſt Opportunity, forced him to give them preſent 
Audience, in which They IE the inſt le 
Loſſes undergone by themſelves br their Fathers, and 
{ome Services of their own; and thereupon demanded the 
preſent Grant or Promiſe of ſuch or ſuch an Office, Some, 
for the real ſmall Value of one though of the firſt 'Clafts, 


preſſed for two or three with ſuch Confidence and Impor- 


runity, and with ſuch tedious Diſcourſes, that the King 
was extremely nauſeated with their Suits, though his Mo- 


deſty 
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deſty knew not how to break from them; that He no 
ſooner got into his Chamber, which for ſome Hours He 
was not able to do, than He lamented the Condition to 
which He found He muſt be ſubject: And did in Truth 
from that Minute contract ſuch a Prejudice againſt the 
Perſons of ſome of thoſe, though of the greateſt Quality, 
for the Indecency and Incongruity of their Pretences, that 
He never afterwards received their Addreſſes with his 
uſual Grace or Patience, and rarely granted any Thing 
They deſired, though the Matter was more reaſonable, 
and the Manner of aſking much more modeſt. 1 
Monk re- Bur there was another Mortification which immedi- (6) 
Lift of Privy ately ſucceeded this, that gave him much more Trouble, 
rand in which He knew not how to comport himſelf. The 
General, after He had given all neceſſary Orders to his 
Troops, and ſent a ſhort Diſpatch to the Parliament of 
the King's being come to Canterbury, and of his Purpoſe 
to ſtay there two Days till the next Sunday was paſt, He 
came to the King in his Chamber, and in a ſhort ſecret 
Audience, and without any Preamble or Apology, as He 
was not a Man of a graceful Elocution, He told him, 
that He could not do him better Service, than b 
* recommending toghim ſuch Pens who were m 
<« grateful to the People, and in Reſpect of their Parts 
and Intereſts were beſt able to ſerve him:“ And there- 
upon gave him a large Paper full of Names, which the 
King in Diſorder enough received, and without reading 
put it into his Pocket that He might not enter into 
any particular Debate upon the Perſons, and told him 
that He would be always ready to receive his Advice, 
and willing to gratify him in any Thing He ſhould de- 
e fire, and which would not be prejudicial to his Service.“ 
The King, as ſoon as He could, took an Opportunity, 
when there remained no more in his Chamber, to inform 
the Chancellor of the firſt Aſſaults He had encountered 
as ſoon as He alighted out of his Coach, and afterwards 
of what the General H ſaid to him; and thereupon took 
the Paper out of his Mocket and read it. It contained 
the Names of at leaſt threeſcore and ten Perſons, who 
were thought fitteſt to be made Privy Counſellors; in 
the whole Number whereof, there were only two, who 
had ever ſerved the King or been looked upon as zea- 
louſly affected to his Service, the Marquis of Hertford, 
and the Earl of Southampton, who were Both of ſo uni- 


verſal 


the US 
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verſal Reputation and Intereſt, and ſo well known to have 


the very particular Eſteem of the King, that They needed 
no ſuch Recommendation. All the reſt were either thdſe 
Counſellors who had ſerved the King, and deſerted him 
by adhering to the Parliament; or of thoſe who had moſt 
eminently diſſerved him in the Beginning of the Rebel- 
lion, and in the carrying it on with all Fierceneſs and 
Animoſity until the new Model, and diſmiſſing the Earl 


of Effex Then indeed Cromwell had grown terrible to 
her uh ple them to wiſh the King were again 
poſſeſſed of his regal Power, and which They did bur 
wiſh. There were then the Names of the principal Per- 
ſons of the Preſbyterian Party, to which the General was 
thought to be moſt inclined, at leaſt to ſatisfy the fooliſh 
and unruly Inclinations of his Wife. There were likewiſe 
the Names of ſome who were moſt notorious in all the 
other Factions; and of ſome who in Reſpect of their mean 
Qualities and meaner Qualifications, Nobody could ima- 
5 how They could come to be named, except that, 

y the very odd Mixture, any ſober and wiſe Reſolutions 
and Concurrence might be prevented. | 


„ Tur King was in more than ordinary Confuſion with 7 which 


(7) 


the reading this Pap@, and knew well what to think ring 


of the General, in whoſe abſolute Power He now was. 
However, He reſolved in the Entrance upon his Govern- 
ment got tohconſent to ſuch Impoſitions, which might 
pay perpetual Fetters and Chains upon him ever after. 
e gave the Paper therefore to the Chancellor, and bade 
him © take the firſt Opportunity to diſcourſe the Matter 
with the General” (whom He had not yet ſaluted) “ or 
rather with Mr. Morrice his moſt intimate Friend,” 
whom He had newly preſented to the King, and “ with 
Both whom He preſumed He would ſhortly be ;ac- 
« quainted,” though for the preſent Both were equally 
unknown to him. Shortly after, when mutual Viſits 
had paſſed between them, and ſuch Profeſſions as natu- 
rally are made between Perſons were like to have 
much to do with each other; and Mr, Morrice being in 
private with him, the Chancellor told him, how much 
the King was ſurpriſed with the Paper He had received 
from the General, which at leaſt recommended (and 
« which would have always great Authority with him) 
* ſome ſuch Perſons to his Truſt, in whom He could not 
yet, till They were better known to him, repoſe any 
„Confidence.“ 


» 
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iin that Paper, without any Imagi 
 < would accept them: That He had done his Part, and a 


But ſari 


7 Men's 


„Confidence.“ And rend inany of their 


Names, and ſaid, © that if ſuch Men were made Pri 
_ «Counſellors, it would either be imputed to the King's 


* own Election, which would cauſe a very ill Meaſure to 
be taken of his Majeſty's Nature and Judgment; or 
< (which more probably would be the Caſe) to the Incli- 
nation and Power of the General, which would be at- 
* tended with as ill Effects.“ Mr. Morrice ſeemed much 
troubled at the Apprehenſion, and ſaid, the Paper was 
+ of his Handwriting, by the General's Order, who He 
vas aſſured had no ſuch Intention, but that He would 
< preſently ſpeak with him and return;” which He did 
within leſs than an Hour, and expreſſed © the Trouble 
the General was in upon the King's very juſt Exception; 
*and that the Truth was, He bad been obliged to bave 
< much Communication with Men of all Humdurs and Incli- 
nations, and ſo had promiſed to do them good Offices to the 
* King, and could not therefore avoid inſerting their Names 
nations that the Ki 


& that could be expected from him, and left the King to do 
„at He had thought beſt for his own Service, which Helſh 
©* 2would always defireghim to do, whiptever Propofition He 
* ſhould at any Time reſume to make to his Majeſty, which 
He would not promiſe ſhould be always reaſonablen Ho- 
ever, He did ftill heartily wiſh, that bis Qfajeſty, would 
nate Uſe of ſome of thoſe Perſons,” whom He named, and 
laid, ** He knew moſt of them were not his Friends, and that 
is Service would be more advanced by admitting them, than 
« by leaving them out.” © | 
Tux King was abundantly pleaſed with this good Tem- 
per. of the General, and leſs diſliked thoſe, who He dif- 
cerned! would be grateful to him, than any of the reſt : 
And ſo the next Day, He made the General Knight of 
the Garter, and admitted him of the Council; and like+ 
wile at the fame Time gave the Signet to Mr. Morrice, 
who was ſworn of thelpuncil and Secretary of State; and 
Sir Anthony Aſhley Coops, who had been preſented by the 
General under a al Recommendation, was then too 
ſworn of the Council, and the rather, becauſe having 
lately married the Niece of the Earl of Southampton (who 
was then-likewiſe preſent, - and received the Garter to 
which He had been elected ſome Years before) it was be- 
lieved that his ſlippery Humour would be calily reſtrained” 


and 
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and fixed by the Uncle. Al this was tranſscbed +2 hy 
his Majeſty's Stay at Canterbury. | 
Uron the 29th of May, which yes! his Majeſty's . 
Birth-Day, and now the Day of his Reſtoration and Tri- Pag ls 
umph, He entered London the Highway from Nocbeffr to London, 
Blackbeath, being on both Sides ſo full of Acelamations 
of Joy, and, crowded: with ſuch a Multitude of People 
that it ſeemed one continued Street wonderfully inhabited. 
Upon Blackbeath- the Army was drawn up, conſiſting of 
above fifty thouſand Men, Horſe and Foot, in excellent 
Order and Equipage, where the General preſented the 
chief Officers- to Piat the King's Hands, which Grace 
They ſeemed to receive with all Humility and Cheerful- 
neſs, Shortly after, the Lord Mayor of London, the She- 
riffs, and Body of the —— with the whole Militia 
of the City, appeared _ reat Luſtre; whom the King 
received with a —— and obliging Countenance, 
and knighted the Mayor — all the Aldermen, and She- 
(s riffs, and the principal Officers of the Militia : An Ho- 
the City had been without near eighteen Tears, and 
Mette refore abundantly welcome to the Huſbands and their 
Wives. With this Equipage the King was attended 
rough the City of London, where the Streets were railed 
in on Both Sides thatythe Livery of che Companies of the 
City might appear with the more Om̃ler and Decency, till 


He came to M bitehall; the Windows all the Way 2 
full of Jad and Perſons of Quality, who were im 
tient t ir Eyes with a beloved Spectacle of wha 


They had been ſq long deprived. The King was no ſooner 
at Whitehall, (as hath been ſaid) the Speakers, and 
Both Houſes of Parliament, preſented themſelves with all 
poſſible Profeſſions of Duty and Obedience at his Royal 
Feet, and were even raviſhed with the cheerful Reception — Fo | 
They had from him. The Joy was univerſal ; and bo- La 
ſoever was not pleaſed at Heart, took the more Care to 

appear as if He was; and no Voice was heard but of the 

higheſt Congratulation, of extolling the Perſon of the | 
King, admiring his Condeſcenſiongfynd Affability, raiſing 
his Praiſes to Heaven, and'curſingand deteſting the Me- 
mory of thoſe Villains who had ſo long excluded ſo meri- | 
torious a Prince, and thereby: withheld that Happineſs 
from them, which They ſhould-enjoy in the largeſt Mea- 
ſure They could deſire or wiſh. The Joy on all Sides was | 
with the greateſt Excels, ſo that moſt. Men thought, — | 
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had Reaſon enough to think, that the King was even al- 
ready that great and glorious Prince, which the Parlia- 
ment had wantonly and hypocritically promiſed to raiſe 
his Father to be. | | 
Beb Heſs | Tae Chancellor took his Place in the Houſe of Peers 
with a general Acceptation and Reſpect; and all thoſe 
; Lords who were alive and had ſerved the King his Father, 
and the Sons of thoſe who were dead and were equally ex- 
cluded from fitting there by Ordinances of Parliament, to- 
gether with all thoſe who had been created by this King, 
took their Seats in Parliament without the leaſt Murmur 
The Clan- Or Exception, The Houſe of Commons ſeemed equally 
| Te of conſtituted to what could be wiſhed ; for though there 
Commons, were many Preſbyterian Members, and ſome of all other 
Factions in Religion, who did all promiſe themſelves 
ſome Liberty and Indulgence for their ſeveral Parties, yet 
They all profeſſed great Zeal for the eſtabliſhing the King 
in his full Power. And the major Part of the Houſe was 
of ſober and prudent Men, who had been long known to 
be very weary of all the late Governments, and heal 
to defire and pray for the King's Return. And there we 
many, who had either themſelves been actual and active 
Malignants and Delinquents in the late King's Time, oo 
the Sons of ſuch, who inherited their Fathers Virtues 
Both which Claſſes of Men were excluded from being ca- 


pable of being elected to ſerve in Parliament, not only by 
former Ordinances, but by expreſs Qautiog in the very 
Writs which were ſent out to ſummon this Pi#rMment, 


and were notwithſtanding made Choice 1 returned by 
the Country, and received without any Heſitation in the 
Houſe, and treated by all Men with the more Civility and 
Reſpect for their known Malignity : So that the King, 
though it was neceſſary to have Patience in the Expecta- 
tions of their Reſolutions in all important Points, which 
could not ſuddenly be concluded in ſuch a popular Aſſem- 
bly, was very reaſonably aſſured, that He ſhoul@ have 
nothing preſſed upon him that ſhould be ungrateful, with 
Reference to the Chugch or State. 
Particularly IT is true, the Prof@fterians were very numerous in the 
_ 5% Houſe, and many of them Men of good Parts, and had 
mn it. a great Party in the Army, and a greater in the City, and 
except with Reference to Epiſcopacy were deſirous to make 
themſelves grateful to the King in the ſettling all his In- 
tereft, and eſpecially in vindicating themſelves * the (9) 
1 ous 
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odious. Murder of the King by loud and paſſionate: In- 

veighing againſt that monſtrous Parricide, and with the 
Reſt Animoſity denouncing the ſevereſt Judgments not 


hing 
only againſt thoſe who were immediately guilty of it, but 


ne principal Perſons who had moſt; notoriouſly 
to Cromwell in the Adminiſtration of his Govern- 
ment, that is, moſt eminently oppoſed them and their 
Faction. They took all Occaſions to declare, that the 
« Power and Intereſt of the Party had been the chief 
« Means to bring Home the King ;” and uſed all poſſible 
Endeavours that the King might be perſuaded to think ſo 
too, and that the very Covenant had at laſt done him 
Good and expedited his Return, by the cauſing it to be 
hung up in Churches, from whence Cromwell had caſt it 
out, and their Miniſters preſſing upon the Conſcience of 
all thoſe who had taken it, that They were bound by 
that Clayſe which concerned the Defence of the King's 
<« Perſon, to take up Arms, if Need were, on his Behalf, and 
« toreſtore him to his rightful Government; when the very 
ſame Miniſters had obliged them to take up Arms againſt 
ti King his Father by Virtue of that Covenant, and to 
fight againſt him till They had taken him Priſoner, which 


pray his Murder. This Party was much diſpleaſed, 


Epiſcopacy, and would hear no other Prayers in his Cha- 
pel than thoſe contained in the Book of Common Prayer, and 
that all roſe Formaggties and Solemnities were now again 
reſumediand ied, which They had cauſed to be abo# 
liſhed for ſo: many Years paſt. Yet the King left all 
Churches to theiMLiberty, to uſe ſuch Forms of Devo- 
tion which They liked beſt; and ſuch of their chief 
Preachers who deſired it, or were deſired by their Friends, 
were admitted to preach. before him, even without the 
Surplice, or any other Habit than They made Choice of. 
But this Connivance would not do their Buſineſs : Their 


Ereaching made no Proſelytes who were not fo before; 


and the Reſort of the People to thoſe Churches, where: 
the Common Prayer was again introduced, was Evidence 
enough of their Inclinations; and They ſaw the King's 


Chapel always full of thoſe, who had uſed to poſſeſs the 
chief Benches in their Aſſemblies ; So that it was manifeſt 
that Nothing but the ſupreme Authority would be able to 
ſettle gi Diſcipline ;, and therefore with their uſual Con- 

hdence 


mons, 


at the King declared himſelf fo poſitively on Behalf of 


They were very importunate.in the Houſe of Com- 
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mons, < that the Eccleſiaſtical Government might be ſer- 
to the Covenarit, which had 


many Years, and ſo the ple generally 


(with which very few had ever been acquaitited 
Dor heard it read) would very much offend the People, 
<<and, give great Interruption to the compoſing the Peace 
* of the Kingdom.“ This was urged in the Houſe of 
Commons by eminent Men of the Party, who believed 
They had the major Part of their Mind. And their 
Preachers were as ſolicitous and induſtrious to inculcate 
the fame Doctrine to the principal Perſons who had re- 
turned with the King, and every Day reſorted to the 


Court as if They —— there, and Pad En Au- 
diences of the Kin _ him to be o the ſage 
Opinion ; from w fog y received no other Conde- 


ſeenſions than They had — had at the Hague, with 
the ſame gracious Afﬀabiligy and Expreſſions to their 
Perſons. 

Tnar Party in the Houſe that was in Truth 
to the King, and to the old Principles of Church 
State, which every Day increaſed; thought not fit {6 
croſs the Preſbyterians as to make them deſperate in th 
H of Satisfaction, but, with the Concurtence wi 
thoſe who were of contrary Agr diverted” the Argu- 


ment by propdfing other Subjects of more i te Re- (ic) 
lation to the blick Peace, as pare 4 4 11 which 
every Man impatiently longed for, an 


Ke 


towards the Payment of the Army and the Navy, e 
which that bear rtable Charge i be leſſened, o 
be firſt conſidered and diſpatched; and the Model for Re- 


re, pt ared by that Committee, 
which had been nominated re his Majeſty's Return to 


that Purpoſe; They not doubting to croſs and puzzle any 
icious Reſolutions there, ell Time and ws own ex- 
— Follies ſnould put ſome End to their deſtructive 


In the meen Ting ere were two Particulars, which 
the King with mach inward Impatience, though with lit- 
4 Communication, did moſt defire, t the diſband- 

the Army, and ſettling the Revenue, the Courſe and 
whereof had been fo broken and perverted, and a 
Fon Part (extinguiſhed by the Sale of all the Crown-. 
ands, that che old Officers of the Exchequer, A Aulitots 


N 


o) 
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or Receivers, knew not how to reſume their Adminiſtra- 
tions. Beſides that the great Receipt of Exciſe and Cuſ- 
toms was not yet veſted in the King; nor did the Parlia- 
ment make any Haſte to aſſign it, finding it neceſſary to 
reſerve it in the old Way, and not to divert it from thoſe 
Allignments, which had been made for the Payment of 
the Army and Navy, tor which until ſome other Provi- 
fon could be made, it was to no Purpoſe to mention the 
diſbanding the one or the other, though the Charge of 


Both was ſo vaſt and unſupportable, that the Kingdom 


muſt in a ſhort Time fink under the Burden. For 
concerned the Revenue and raiſing Money, the King was 
leſs ſolicitous, and yet there was not ſo much as any Al- 
ſignation made for the Support of his Houſhold, which 
cauſed a vaſt Debt to be contracted before taken Notice 
of, the Miſchief of which is hardly yet removed. He 
ſaw the Parliament every Day, doing ſomewhat in it, and 
it quickly diſſolved all Bargains, Contracts and Sales, 
which had been of any of the Crown-Lands, fo that all 
th Royal Revenue (which had been too much waſted 
and-impaired in thoſe improvident Times which had pre- 
ed the Troubles) was entirely remitted to thoſe to 
whom it belonged, the King and the Queen his Mother; 
but very little | Sh was returned out of the ſame into 
the Exchequer in the Space of the firſt Year; fo difficult 
it was toFeduce anygPayments which had been made for 
ſo many«XearFirre I 
der. And every Thing elſe of this Kind was done, how 
lowly ſoever, wit as much Expedition as from the Na- 
ture of the Affair, and the Crowd in which it was ne- 
ceſſary to be agitated, could reaſonably be expected; 
and therefore his Majeſty was leſs troubled for thoſe In- 


conveniencies which He foreſaw muſt inevitably low from 
thence. - | 


BuTghe Delay in diſbanding the Army, how unavoid- The Pere 
nn Sale 


becauſe for many Reaſons He could not urge it nor com- . 


able ſoever, did exceedingly afflict him, and the more, 


plain of it, He knew well the ill Conſtitution of the Ar- 
my, the Diſtemper and Murmuring that was in it, and 
how many Diſeaſes and Convulſions their infant Loyalty 
was ſubject to; that how united ſoever their Inclinations 
and Acclamations ſeemed to be at Blackheath, their Af- 
fections were not the ſame : And the very Countenances 
then of many Officers as well as Soldiers did ſufficiently 


F manifeſt, 


arly, into the old Channel and Or- 
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maniſeſt, that They were drawn thither to a Service They 
were not delighted in. The General, before He had 
formed any Reſolution to himſelf, and only valued him- 
ſelf upon the Preſbyterian Intereſt, had caſhiered ſome 
Regiments and Companies which He knew not to be de- 
voted to his Perſon and Greatneſs; and after He found it 
neceſſary to fix his own Hopes and Dependance upon the 
King, He had diſmiſſed many Officers who He thought (un 
might be willing and able to croſs his Deſigns and Pur- 
{es, when He ſhould think fit to diſcover them, and 
conferred their Charges and Commands upon thoſe who 
had been disfavoured by the late Powers; and after the 
Parliament had declared for and proclaimed the King, 
He caſhiered others, and gave their Offices to ſome emi- 
nent Commanders who had ſerved the King; and gave 
others of the loyal Nobility Leave to liſt Voluntiers in 
Companies to appear with them at the Reception of the 
King, who had all met and joined with the Army upon 
Blackheath in the Head of their Regiments and Compa- 
nies : Yet, notwithſtanding all this Providence, ng " 
Soldiers had little Regard for their new Officers, at I&ſt 
had no Reſignation for them ; and it quickly appeared, | 
by the ſelect and affected Mixtures of ſullen and melags. } 
cholick Parties of Officers and Soldiers, that as ill-diF- ; 
poſed Men of other Claſſes were left as had been diſ- 
banded ; and that much the greater Bart ſo muc{gabound- 
ed with ill Humours, that it was nd ſafe go ad niſter a 
general Purgation. It is true that Lambert was clöſe Pri- 
ſoner in the Tower, and as many of ghoſe Officers who 
were taken and had appeared in Arms Mth him when He 
was taken, were likewiſe there or in ſome other Priſons, 
with others of the ſame Complexion, who were well e- 
nough known to have the preſent Settlement that was in- 
tended in perfect Deteſtation: But this Leproſy was 
ſpread too far to have the Contagion quickly or eaſily ex- 
tinguiſhed. How cloſe ſoever Lambert himſelf was ſecured 
from doing Miſchief, his Faction was at Liberty and very 
numerous; his diſbanded Officers and Soldiers mingled 
and converſed. with their old Friends and Companions, 
and found too many of them poſſeſſed with the ſame Spi- 
rit; They concurred in the ſame Reproaches and Re- 
vilings of the General, as the Man who had treacherouſly 
betrayed them, and led them into an Ambuſcade from 


whence They knew not how to diſentangle themſelves. 
They 
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They looked upon him as the ſole Perſon who ſtill ſup- 
l, 


ported his own Model, and were well aſſured that if He 
were removed, the Army would be ſtill the fame and ap- 
pear in their old Retrenchments; and therefore They en. 
tered into ſeveral Combinations to aſſaſſinate him, which 
They reſolved to do with the firſt Opportunity. In a 
Word, They liked neither the Mien nor Garb nor Coun- 
tenance of the Court, nor were wrought upon by the gra- 
cious Aſpect and Benignity of the King himſelf. 

ALL this was well enough known to his Majeſty, and 
to the General, who was well enough acquainted and; not 
at all pleaſed wich the Temper and Diſpoſition of his 
Army, and therefore no leſs deſired it ſhould be diſbanded 
than the King did. In the mean Time, very diligent En- 
deavours were uſed to diſcover and apprehend ſome prin- 
cipal Perſons, who took as much Care to conceal them- 
ſelves; and every Day many dangerous or ſuſpected Men 
of all Qualities were impriſoned in all Counties: Spies 
were employed, who for the moſt Part had the fame Af- 
feFions which They were to diſcover in others, and re- 
ceived Money on both Sides to do, and not to do, the 
Work They were appointed to do. And in this melan- 
Gholick and perplexed Condition the King and all his 
Hopes ſtood, when He appeared moſt gay and exalted, 
and wore a Pleaſantneſs in his Face that became him, and 
looked Ie as full * Aſſurance of his Security as Was 
poſſibleſto/pution. a 

THEeRE was yet added to this ſlippery and uneafy Poſ- 
ture of Affairs, Another Mortification, which made a 
deeper Impreſſion upon the Kings Spirit than all the reſt, 
and without which the worſt of the other would have been 
in ſome Degree remediable; that was, the Conſtitution 


(:2) and Diſunion of thoſe who were called and looked upon as 


his own Party, which without Doubt in the whole King- 
dom wag numerous enough, and capable of being power- 
ful enough to give the Law to all the reſt; which had 
been the Ground of many unhappy Attempts in the late 
Time, that if any preſent Force could be drawn together, 
and poſſeſſed of any ſuch Place in which They might 
make a Stand without being overrun in a Moment, the 


general Concurrence of the Kingdom would in a ſhorr 


Time reduce the Army, and make the King ſuperiour to 
all his Enemies; which Imagination was enough confuted, 
though not enough extinguiſhed, by the dearbought Ex- 

| FP 2 perience 
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rience in the woful Enterpriſe at Worceſter. However, 
it had been now a very juſtifiable Preſumption in the 
King, to believe as well as hope, that He could not be 
long in England without ſuch an Apparency of his own 
Party that wiſhed all that He himſelf deſired, and ſuch a 

. Manifeſtation of their Authority, Intereſt and Power, that 
would prevent or be ſufficient to ſubdue any froward Diſ- 
poſition that might grow up in the Parliament, or more 
extravagant Demands in the Army itſelf. And Appa- 
rence there was of that People, great enough, who had 
all the Wiſhes for the King which He entertained for 
A review # himſelf. But They were fo divided and diſunited by pri- 
this Dim vate Quarrels, Factions and Animoſities; or ſo unac- 
e Ages, quainted with each other; or, which was worſe, ſo jealous 
tion. of each other ; the Underſtandings and Faculties of many 
honeſt Men were ſo weak and ſhallow, that They could 
not be applied to any great Truſt; and others who wiſhed 
and meant very well had a Peeviſhneſs, Frowardneſs and 
Opiniatrety, that They would be engaged only in what 
pleaſed themſelves, nor would join in any Thing with ih 
and ſuch Men whom They diſliked. The ſevere and ty- 
rannical Government of Cromwell and the Parliament h 
ſo often baniſhed and impriſoned them upon mere Jeal 
louſies, that They were grown Strangers to one another, 
without any Communication between them: And there 
had been ſo frequent Betrayings andfT reacherieFuſed, ſo 
many Diſcoveries ot Meetings privately coftrivedfaand of 
- Diſcourſes accidentally entered into, and Words and Ex. 
preſſions raſhly and unadviſedly uttereq; without any De- 
fign, upon which Multitudes were ſtill impriſoned and 
many put to Death ; that the Jealouſy was fo univerſal, 
that few Men who had never ſo good Affections for the 

King, durſt confer with any Freedom together. 

Mos v of thoſe of the Nobility who had with Conſtancy 
and Fidelity adhered to the laſt King, and had greateſt 
Authority with all Men who profeſſed the ſame Affections, 
were dead, as the Duke of Richmond, the Earl of Dorſet, 
the Lord Capel, the Lord Hopton, and many other excel- 
lent Perſons. And of that Claſſis, that is, of a powerful 
Intereſt and unſuſpected Integrity (for there were ſome 
very, good Men, who were without any Cauſe ſuſpected 
—. becauſe They were not equally perſecuted — 
Occaſions) there were only two who ſurvived, the Marquis 
of Hertford and Earl of Southampton ; who were Both great 
| and 
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and worthy Men, looked upon with great Eſtimation 
by all the moſt valuable Men who could contribute mott 
to the King's Reſtoration, and with Reverence by their 

eateſt Enemy, and had been courted by Cromwe!! him- 
elf till He found it to no Purpoſe. And though the 
Marquis had been prevailed with once and no more to 
give him a Viſit, the other, the Earl, could never be 
perſuaded fo much as to fee him; and when Cromwell was 
in the New Foreſt and reſolved one Day to viſit him, He 
being informed of it or ſuſpecting it, removed to another 
Houle He had at a ſuch a Diſtance as exempted him from 
that Viſitation, But theſe two great Perſons had for ſe- 
veral Years withdrawn themſelves into the Country, lived 


(13)retired, ſent ſometimes ſuch Money as They could raiſe 


out of their long-ſequeſtered and exhauſted Fortunes, by 
Meſſengers of their own Dependance, with Advice to the 
King, “to ſit ſtill and expect a reaſonable Revolution, 
« without making any unadviſed Attempt ;” and induſ- 
triouſly declined any Converlation or Commerce with any 
who were known to correſpond with the King: So that 
now upon his Majeſty's Return, They were totally unac- 

uainted with any of thoſe Perſons, who now looked as 
Men to be depended upon in any great Action and At- 
tempt. And for themſelves, as the Marquis ſhortly af- 
ter died, ſo the other with great Abilities ſerved him in 
his moſt ſecret and ywyportant Counſels, but had been ne- 
ver conyerſant in ial Affairs. | 

THERE had been fix or eight Perſons of general 

and confeſſed Reputation, and who of all who were then 
left alive had had the moſt eminent Charges in the War, 
and executed them with great Courage and Diſcretion ; 
ſo that few Men could with any reaſonable Pretence refuſe 
to receive Orders from them, or to ſerve under their Com- 
mands. They had great Aﬀection for and Confidence in 
each other, and had frankly offered by an Expreſs of their 
own Number, whilſt the King remained in France, © that, 
if They were approved and qualified by his Majeſty, 
© They would by joint Advice intend the Care of his 
*« Majeſty's Service; and as They would not engage in 
any abſurd and deſperate Attempt, but uſe all their 
Credit and Authority to prevent and diſcountenanq; the 
* lame, ſo They would take the firſt rational Opportu- 
e nity, which They expected from the Diviſions and Ani- 
+ molities which daily * appeared in the Army, 
vs 3 to 
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* to draw their Friends and old Soldiers who were ready 
< to receive their Commands together, and try the ut- 
* moſt that could be done with the Loſs or Hazard of 
< their Lives ;” Some of them having, beſide their Expe- 
rience in War, very conſiderable Fortunes of their own 
to lole, and were Relations to the greateſt Families in 
England. And therefore They made it their humble Suit, 
< that this ſecret Correſpondence might be carried on and 
* known to none but to the Marquis of Ormond and to the 
„Chancellor; and that if any other Counſels were ſet on 
55 id "bs in Eug and by the Activity of particular Perſons, 
ho too frequently with great Zeal and little Animad- 
s verſion embarked themſelves in impoſſible Undertak- 
* ings, his Majeſty upon Advertiſement thereof would 

- < firſt communicate the Motives or Pretences which 
* would be offered to him, to them; and then They 
« would find Opportunity to confer with ſome ſober Man 
* of that Fraternity” (as there was no well affected Per- 
ſon in England, who at that Time would not willingly 
receive Advice and Direction from moſt of thoſe Perſoùs) 
* and thereupon They would preſent their Opinion to his 
«* Majeſty, and if the Deſign thould appear practicable to 
* his Majeſty, They would cheerfully embark themſelves 
ein it, otherwile ule their own Dexterity to divert it.“ 
Thele Men had; been armed withwall neceſſary Commiſ- 
ſions and Inſtructions according to * own Defires; the 
King conſented to all They propol@ ; and the Ciphers 

and Correſpondence were committed to the Chancellor, in 
whoſe, Hands, with the Privity only of the Marquis of 
Ormond, all the Intelligence ævith England, of what Kind 
loever, was intruſted. 

Unpexr-this Conduct for ſome Years all Things ſuc- 
ceeded well, many unſcaſonable Attempts were prevent- 
ed, and thereby the Lives of many good Men preſerved: 
And though (upon the curſory Jealouly of that Time, and 
the reſtleſs Apprehenſion of Crom:well, and the almoſt con- 
tinual Commitments of all who had eminently ſerved the 
King and were able to do it again) theſe Perſons who 
were thus truſted, or the major Part of them, were ſeldom (:4} 
out of Priſon, orfree from the Obligation of good Sureties 
for their peaceable Behaviour; yet all the Vigilance of 
Cromtoell and his moſt diligent Inquiſitors could never diſ- 
cover this ſecret Intercourſe between thoſe Confidants and 
the King, which did always paſs and was maintained by 

| | Expreſles 
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Expreſſes made Choice of by them, and ſupported at 
their Charge out of ſuch Monies as were privately col- 
lected for publick Uſes, of which They, who contri- 
buted moſt, knew little more than the Integrity of him 
who was intruſted, who did not always make ſkilful Con- 
tributions. | 

IT fell out unfortunately, that two of theſe principal 
Perſons fell out, and had a faral Quarrel, upon a Parti- 
cular leſs juſtifiable than any Thing that could reſult 
from or relate to the great Truſt They Both had from the 
King, which ought to have been of Influence enough to 
have ſuppreſſed or diverted all Paſſions of that Kind: But 
the Animoſities grew ſuddenly irreconcilable, and if not 
divided the Aﬀections of the whole Mot, at leaſt inter- 
rupted or ſuſpended their conſtant Intercourſe and Confi- 
dence in each other, and ſo the diligent Accounts which 
the King uſed to receive from them. And the Cauſe 
growing more publick and notorious, though not known 
in a long Time after to the King, exceedingly leſſened 
Both their Reputations with the moſt ſober Men; inſo- 
much as They withdrew all Confidence in their Conduct, 
and all Inclination to embark in the Buſineſs which was 
intruſted in ſuch Hands. And which was worſe than all 
this, one Perſon amongſt them of as unblemiſhed a Re- 
putation as either of Mem, and of muck better Abilities 
and Faculties of Mind, either affected with this untoward 


Accident, or broken with frequent Impriſonments and, 


Deſpair of any Reſurrection of the King's Intereſt, about 
this Time yielded to a foul Temptation; and for large 
Supplies of Money, which his Fortune ſtood in Neet of, 


engaged to be a Spy to Cromwe!!, with a Latitude which 


He did not allow to others of that ignominious Tribe, 
undertaking only to impart enough of any Defign to pre- 
vent the Miſchief thereof, without expoſing any Man to 
the Loſs of his Life, or ever appearing himſelf to make 
good and juſtify any of his Diſcoveries. The reſt of his 
Aſſociates neither ſuſpected their Companion, nor leſſen- 
ed their Affection or utmoſt Zeal for the King; though 
They remitted ſome of their Diligence in his Service, by 

the other unhappy Interruption. ' , * 
Tuts falling out during his Majeſty's Abode gn Co- 
lagne, He was very long without Notice of the Grounds 
of that Jealouſy, which had obſtructed his uſual Correſ- 
pondence; and the Matter of Infidelity being not in the 
P 4 leaſt 
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leaſt Degree ſuſpected, He could not avoid receiving Ad- 
vice and Propoſitions from other honeſt Men, who were 
of known Affection and Courage, and who converſed 
much with the Officers of the Army, and were unſkilfully 
diſpoſed to believe that all They, who They had Reaſon to 
believe did hate Cromwell, would eaſily be induced to ſerve 
the King: And many of the Officers in their Behaviour, 
Diſcourles and Familiarity, contributed to that Belief; 
ſome of them, not without the Privity and Allowance of 
Cromwe!l, or his Secretary Thurlow. And upon Over- 
tures of this Kind, and wonderful Confidence of Succels, 
even upon the Preparations which were in Readineſs, of 
and by his .own Party, ſeveral Meſſengers were ſent to 
the King ; and by all of them ſharp and paſſionate Com- 
Plaints againſt thoſe Perſons, who were ſo much and ſtill 
in the ſame Confidence with him, as Men who were at 
Eaſe, and uninclined to venture themſelves upon dan- 
gerous or doubtful Enterpriſes. They complained, “ that 
* when They imparted to them or any one of them” (for 
They knew not of his Majeſty's Reference to them, but 
had of themſelves reſorted to them as Men of the greateſt (is) 
Reputation for their Affections and Experience) “ a De- 
1 fon which had been well conſulted and deliberated by 
© thoſe who meant to venture their own Lives in the Ex- 
* ecution of it, They made ſo ma Excuſes and Argu- 
* ments and Objections againſt it, as if it were wholly 
* unadviſable and unpracticable; and when They pro- 
** poſed the meeting and sonferring with ſome of the Of- 
* ficers, who were reſolved to ſerve his Majeſty, and were 
willing to adviſe with them, as Men of more Intereſt 
Land who had managed greater Commands, upon the 
« Places of Rendezvous, and what Method ſhould be ob- 
«ferved in the Enterpriſes, making no Scruple them- 
« ſelves to receive Orders from them, or to do all Things 
They ſhould require which might advance his Majeſty's 
Service, theſe S only wiſhed them to take 
« Heed They were not deſtroyed, and poſitively refuſed 
* to meet or confer with any of the Officers of the Army; 
And hereupon” They ſaid © all the King's Party was 
«fo incenſed againſt them, that They no more would 
* have Recourle to them, or make any Conjunction 
« wit them.” They informed his Majeſty at large of 
the Animoſity that was grown between two of the prin- 
cipal Perſons, and the original Cauſe thereof, and _ 
ore 
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fore deſired © that ſome Perſon might be ſent, to whom 
« They might 7 for Orders, until the King himfelf 
« diſcerned that all Preparations were in ſuch a Readineſs, 
« that He might reaſonably venture his Royal Perſon with 
them.“ N K. = 

Tnovon He was not at all ſatisfied with the Grounds 
of their Expectation and Proceedings, and therefore could 
not blame the Warineſs and Reſervedneſs of the other, 
and thought their Apprehenſion of being betrayed (which 
in the Language of that Time was called trepanned) which 
befel ſome Men every Day, very reaſonable; yet, the 
Confidence of many honeſt Men who were ſure to pay 
dear for any raſh Undertaking, and their Preſumption in 
appointing a peremptory Day for a general Rendezvous 
over the Kingdom, but eſpecially the Diviſion of his 
Friends, and Sharpneſs againſt thoſe upon whom He 


principally relied, was the Cauſe of his ſending over the 


Lord Rocheſter, and of his own Concealment in Zealand; 


the Succeſs whereof, and the ill Conſequence of thoſe 


precipitate Reſolutions, in the Slaughter of many wor- 
thy and, gallant Gentlemen with all the Circumſtances 
of Infolence and Barbarity, are mentioned in their proper 
Places. n 

Bur theſe unhapp 


iſcretion of thoſe who had diſſuaded the Enterpriſe, and 


who were always impriſoned upon Suſpicion, how inno- 
cent ſoever, the more valued and eſteemed : On the con- 
trary it increaſed the Reproaches againſt the Knot, as if 


their Lachetè and Want of Appearance and engaging had 


been the ſole Cauſe of the Misfortune. And atter ſome 


ſhort Fits of Dejection and Acquieſcence, upon the ſhed- 
ding ſo much Blood of their Friends and Confederates, 


and the notorious Diſcovery of being betrayed by thoſe, 
who had been truſted by them, of the Army; They be- 
gan again to reſume Courage, to meet and enter upon 


new Counſels and Deſigns, imputing the former Want 
of Succeſs to the Want of Skill and Conduct in the Un- 


dertakers, not to the all- ſeeing Vigilance of Cromwell 
and his Inſtruments, or to the formed Strength of his 


Government not to be ſhaken by weak or ill ſeconded 
Confpiracies. Young Men were grown up, who inhe- 
| rited 


and fatal Miſcarriages, and the fad 

Spectacles which ended, made not thoſe Impreſſions: 

upon the Affections and Spirits of the King's Friends, as 

mn ought to have done; nor rendered the Warineſs and . 
ic 
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rited their Fathers Malignity, and were too impatient to 
revenge their Death, or to be even with their Oppreſſors, 
and fo entered into new Combinations as unſkilful and (is) 
therefore as unfortunate as the former; and being diſco- 
vered even before they were formed, Cromwell had Oc- 
caſion given him to make himſelf more terrible in new 
Executions, and to exerciſe greater Tyranny upon the 
whole Party in Impriſonments, Penalties and Sequeſtra- 
tions; making thoſe, who heartily deſired to be quiet, 
and who abhorred any raſh and deſperate Inſurrection, to 
pay their full Shares for the Folly of the other, as if all 
were animated by the ſame Spirit. And this unjuſt and 
unreaſonable Rigour increaſed the Reproaches and Ani- 
moſities in the King's Friends againſt each other : The 
wiſer and more ſober Part, who had moſt Experience, 
and knew how impoſſible it was to ſucceed in fuch En- 
terpriſes, and had yet preſerved or redeemed enough of 
their Fortunes to fit ſtill and expect ſome hopeful Revo- 
lution, were unexpreſſibly offended, and bitterly inveigh- 
ed againſt thoſe, who without Reaſon diſturbed their 
Peace and Quiet, by provoking the State to freſh Perſe- 
cutions of them who had givenythem no Offence : And 
the other ſtirring and enraged Party, with more Fierce- 
neſs and publick Diſdain proteſted againſt and reviled 
thoſe, who refuſed to join with tem, as Men who had 
ſpent all their Stock of Allegiance, and meant to ac- 
quieſce with what They had left under the Tyranny and 
in the Subjection of Cromwell. And thus, They who 
did really wiſh the fame Things, and equally the Over- 
throw of that Government, which hindered the Reſtora- 
tion of the King, grew into more implacable Jealouſies 
and Virulencies againſt each other, than againſt that 
Power that oppreſſed them Both, and poured out their 
Blood lite Water. And either Party conveyed their Apo- 
logies and Accuſations to the King: One inſiſting upon 
the Impertinency of all ſuch Attempts; and the other 
inſiſting that They were ready for a very ſolid and well 
n + Enterpriſe, were ſure to be poſſeſſed of good 
owns, if, by his Majeſty's poſitive Command, the reſt, 
who profeſſed ſuch Obedience to him, would join with 
them. 

Ir was at this Time, and upon theſe Reaſons, that 
the King ſent the Marquis of Ormond into England, to 
find out and diſcover whether in Truth there * = 
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ö ſober Preparations and Readineſs for Action, and then to 
head and conduct it; or if it was not ripe, to compoſe 
the ſeveral Diſtempers, and unite, as far as was poſſible, all 
who wiſhed well, to concur in the ſame Patience for the 
preſent, and in the ſame Activity when it ſhould be ſea- 
ſonable. And He, upon full Conference with the prin- 
cipal Perſons of the moſt contradictory Judgments, 
quickly found that They who were accuſed to be lazy 
and unactive, were in Truth diſcreet Men, and as ready 
vigorouſly to appear as the other, when the Seafon 
ſhould be adviſable, which He clearly diſcerned it was 
not then; and that the Preſumption of the other, upon 
Perſons as well as Places, was in no Degree to be de- 
pended upon. And fo, after He had done what was 
poſſible towards making a good Intelligence between 
Tempers and Underſtandings ſo different, the Marquis 
had the ſame good Fortune to retire from thence and 
bring himſelf ſafe to the King; which was the more 
wonderful Preſervation, in that, during the whole Time 
of his Abode in London, He had truſted no Man more, 
nor conferred with any Man fo much, as with that Per- 
ſon of the ſelef? Knot, who had been corrupted to give all 
Intelligence to Cromwell: And as He had now b. aſted 
and diverted ſome ill laid Deſigns, ſo He had diſco- 
vered the Marquis hW Arrival to him, but could not be 
prevailed with to inform him of his Lodging, which was 
particularly known to him upon every Change, or to 
contrive any Way for his Apprehenſion; on the contra- 
(17)ry, as in all his Conferences with him He appeared a 
Man of great Judgment and Perſpicacity, and the moſt 7 
ready to engage his Perſon in any Action that might be 
for his Majeſty's Advantage, ſo He ſeemed beſt to un- 
derſtand the Temper of the Time, and the Parts, Facul- 
ties and Intereſt of all the King's Party; and left the 
Marquis abundantly fatisfied with him, and of the gene- 
ral good Reputation He had with all Men : Which had 
afterwards an ill Effect, for it kept the King and thoſe 
who were truſted by him from giving Credit to the firſt 
Information He received, from a Perſon who could not 
be deceived, of his Tergiverſation ; his late Fidelity to 
the Marquis of Ormond weighing down with them-all the 
Intimations, until the Evidence was fo pregnant, that 
there was no Room for any Doubt, 
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Arz all theſe Endeavours by the King to diſcoun- 
renance and ſuppreſs all unſeaſonable Action amongſt his 
arty, and to infuſe into them a Spirit of Peace and 
Quiet till He himſelf could appear in the Head of ſome 
foreign Forces, which He looked upon as the only rea- 
ſonable Encouragement that could animate his Friends to 
declare for him; the generous Diſtemper and Impatience 
of their Nature was incorrigible. They thought the Ex- 
pectation of Miracles from God Almighty was too lazy 
and. ſtupid a Confidence, and that God no leſs required 
their Endeavours and Activity, than They hoped tor his 
Benediction in their Succeſs. New Hopes were enter- 
tained, and Counſels ſuitable entered upon. Mr. Mor- 
daunt the youger Son and Brother to the Earls of Peter- 
borough, who was too young in the Time of the late War 
to act any Part in it, had lately undergone, after Cromwe/? 
himſelf had taken great Pains in the Examination of him, 
a ſevere Trial before the High Court of Juſtice; where 
by his own ſingular Addreſs and Behaviour, and his 
Friends having wrought by Money upon ſome of the 
Witneſſes to abſent themſelves, He was by one ſingle 
Vaice acquitted; and after a logger Detention in Priſon 
by the Indignation of Cromwal, who well knew his 
Guilt, and againſt the Rules and Forms of their own 
Juſtice, He was diſcharged, after moſt of his Aſſociates 
were publickly and barbarouſly put to ſeveral Kinds of 
Death. And He no ſooner found himſelf at Liberty, 
than He engaged in new Intrigues, how He might de- 
ſy that Government that was ſo ntar deſtroying him, 


The State of the Kingdom was indeed altered, and He 


had Encouragement to hope well, which former Under- 
takers, and himſelf in his, had been without. Cromwell 
had entered into a War with Spain; and the King was re- 
ceived and permitted to live in Flanders, with ſome Ex- 
Hibition from that King for his Support, and Aſſurance 
of an Army to embark * England, (which made a great 


Noiſe, and raiſed the broken Hearts of his Friends after 


ſo many Diſtreſſes) which his Majeſty was contented 
ſhould be generally reputed to be greater and in more For- 
wardneſs, than there was Cauſe for. He had likewiſe ano- 
ther Advantage much ſuperiour and of more Importance 
than the other, by the Death of Cromwell, which fell out 
without or beyond Expectation, which ſeemed to put an 
End to all his Stratagems, and to diſſolve the whole 

Frame 
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Frame of Government in the three Kingdoms, and te 
open many Doors to the King to enter upon that which 
every Body knew to be his own. And though this reaſon- 
able Hope was, ſooner than could be imagined, blaſted 
and extinguiſhed, by an univerſal Submiſſion to the De- 
claration that Cromwell! had made at his Death, that his 
« Son Richard ſhould ſucceed him z” upon which He was 
declared Protector by the Council, Army, Navy, with the 
Concurrence of the Forces of the three Kingdoms, and 
the Addreſſes of all the Counties in England, with Vows 
of their Obedience; inſomuch as He appeared in the 

15) Eyes of all Men as formidably ſettled as his Father had 
been: Yet Mr. Mordaunt proceeded with Alacrity in his 
Deſign, contrary to the Opinion and Advice of thoſe with 
whom He was obliged to conſult, who thought the Con- 
juncture as unfavourable as any that was paſt, and look- 
ed upon Mr. Mordaunt as a raſh young Man, of a danng 
Spirit, without any Experience in military Affairs, an 
upon themſelves as unkindly treated by thoſe about the 
King, in being expoſed ta the Importunity of a Gentle- 
man who was a Stranger to them, and who was not 
equally qualified with them for the forming any Reſolu- 
tion, which They could concur in. 1885 

Bur ny on rg of the ſevere Perſecution, which 
had been formerly priktiſed againſt the Royal Party, in 
this NonagT of Richard's Government, gave more Li- 
berty to Communication; and the Preſbyterian, Party 
grew more diſcontented and daring, and the Independent 
leſs concerned to prevent any Inconvenience or Trouble 
| to the weak Son of Oliver, whom They reſolved not to 

| obey. Mr. Mordaunt, who had gained much Reputa- 
tion by his ſteady Carriage in his late Mortification, and 
by his fo briſk Carriage fo ſoon after, found Credit with 
many Perſons of great Fortune and Intereſt; as,Sir 
George Booth 'and Sir Thomas Middleton, the greateſt Men 
in Cheſbire and North Wales, who were reputed Preſbyte- 
rians, and had been Both very active againſt the King, 
and now reſolved to declare for him; Sir Horatio Townſ- 
end, who was newly become of Age, and the moſt pow- 
erful Perſon in Norfolk, where there were many gallant 

Men ready to follow him; and many others the moſt con- 
ſiderable Men in moſt of the Counties of England: Who 
all agreed in ſo many ſeveral Counties of England to ap- 
pear upon a Day, in ſuch Bodies as They could — to- 
gether; 
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gether; many conſiderable Places being prepared for 
their Reception or too weak to oppoſe them. And Mr. 
Mordaunt ſecretly tranſported himſelf and waited upon 
the King at Bruſſels, with that Warineſs that He was 
known to none, but to them with whom He was to con- 
ſult. The King received by him a full Information of 
the Engagement of all thoſe Perſons to do him Service 
with the utmoſt Hazard, and of the Method They meant 
to proceed in, and the Probability, moſt like Aſſurance, 
of their being to be poſſeſſed of Gloceſter, Cheſter, Lynn, 
1 Yarmouth, all Kent, and the moſt conſiderable Places in 
1 the Weſt, where indeed his own Friends were very conſi- 
| | derable. 
1 Urox the whole Matter the King thought it fo reaſon- 
able to approve the whole Deſign, that He appointed the 
Day, with a Promiſe to be himſelf, with his Brother the 
Duke of York, concealed at Calais or thereabout, that 
They might divide themſelves to thoſe Parts which ſhould 
be thought moſt proper for the Work in Hand. Mr. 
Mordaunt lamented the Warineſs and Want of Confidence 
in thoſe Perſons upon whom the King depended, and ac- 
knowledged them moſt worthy ofthat Truſt, and of much 
Reputation in the Nation; and imputed their much Re- 
ſervation to the Troubles and Impyſonmengs which They 
had been ſeldom free from, and Their Obſervation how 
little Ground there had been for former Enterpriſes, with- 
out the leaſt Suſpicion of Want of Affection and Reſolu- 
tion in any one of them, and leſs of Integrity. But the 
+ King was by this Time fully convinced where the Trea- 
© chery was, without any Blemiſh to any one of the reſt, 
who needed not to be aſhamed of being deceived by a 
Man, whom all the Kingdom would have truſted. The 
ridiculous Dethroning of Richard by the Army, and the 
reafſembling that Part of the old Parliament which was 
| called the Rump, and which was more terrible than any 
; ſingle Perſon could be, becauſe They preſently returned 
into their old Track, and renewed their former Rigour(:9) 
3 their old, more than their new Enemies, rather 
vanced than reſtrained this Combination; too much 
being known to too many to be ſecure any other Way 
than by purſuing it. So the King and Duke according to 
their former Retolution went to Calais and Boulogne, and 
prepared as well to make a Deſcent into Kent with ſuch 
f Numbers of Men, as the Condition They were in would 
permit. 
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rmit. How, many of thoſe Deſigns came to be won- 
derfully and even miraculouſly diſappointed, and Sir George 
Booth defeated by Lambert, are particularly fer down b 
thoſe who have taken upon them to mention the Tranf- 
actions of thoſe Times. And from thence the Univerſa- 
lity of all who were, or were ſuſpected to be, of the 
King's Party, were according to- Cuſtom impriſoned, or 
otherwiſe cruelly entreated; and thereupon a new Fire 
kindled amongſt themſelves : They who had done No- 
thing reproaching them who had brought that Storm upon 
them ; and They who had been engaged, more loudly and 
bitterly curſing the other as Deſerters of the King, and 
the Cauſe of the Ruin of his Cauſe through their Want of 
Courage, or what was worſe, of Affection. And fo all 
Mens Mouths were opened wider to accuſe and defame 
each other, than to defend their own Integrity and their 
Lives. | 
I Have thought myſelf obliged to renew the Memory 7% ar- 
of all theſe Particulars, that the ſeveral Viciſſitudes and — 
Stages may be known, by which the Jealouſies, Murmurs B a 4is 
and Diſaffections, in the Royal Party amongſt themſelves . 4 
and againſt each other, had mounted to that Height, %. 
which the King found them at when He returned; when 
in Truth very few Men of active Minds, and upon whom 
He could depend in anꝝ ſudden Occaſion that might pro- 
bably preſs him, can be named, who had any Confidence 
in each other. All Men were full of bitter Reflections 
upon the Actions and Behaviour of others, or of Excuſes 
and Apologies for themſelves for what They thought 
might be charged upon them. The woful Vice of Drink- May ft: 
ing, from the Uneaſineſs of their Fortune, or the Neceſ- n. 
ſity of frequent Meetings together, for which Taverns ” 
were the moſt ſecure Places, had ſpread itſelf very far in 
that Claſſis of Men, as well as upon other Parts of the Na- 
tion, in all Counties; and had exceedingly weakenedi#the 
Parts, and broken the Underſtandings of many, who had 
tormerly competent Judgments, and had been in all Re- 
ſpects fit for any Truſt; and had prevented the Growth of 
Parts in many young Men, who had good Affections, but 
had been from their Entring into the Word ſo corrupted 
with that Exceſs, and other Licenſe of the Time, that 
They only made much Noiſe, and, by their extravagant 
and ſcandalous Debauches, brought many Calumnies and 
Diſeſtimation upon that Cauſe which They pretended to 


advance. 
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advance. They who had ſuffered much in their Fortunes 
and by frequent Impriſonments and Sequeſtrations and 
Compoſitions, expected large Recompenſes and Repara- 
tions in Honours which They could not ſupport, or Offices 
which They could not diſcharge, or Lands and Money 
which the King had not to give; as all diſpaſſioned 
Men knew the Conditions which the King was obliged to 
perform, and that the Act of Indemnity diſcharged all 
thoſe Forfeitures, which could have been applied to their 
Benefit : And therefore They who had been without Com- 
ariſon the greateſt Sufferers in their Fortunes, and in all 
eſpects had merited moſt, never made any inconvenient 
Suits to the King, but modeſtly left the Memory and Con- 
fideration of all They had done or undergone, to his Ma- 
who feſty's own gracious Reflections. They were obſerved to 
frying be moſt importunate who had deſerved leaſt, and were 
Pema. leaſt capable to perform any notable. Service; and none 
had more Eſteem of themſelves, and believed Preferment 
to be more due to them, than a Sort of Men, who had (a0) 
moſt loudly began the King's Health in Taverns, eſpe- 
cially if for any Diſorders which had accompanied it They 
had ſuffered Impriſonment, without any other Pretence of 
Merit, or running any other Hazard. | 
Trovcn it was very evident (humanly ſpeaking) that 
the late Combination entered into, and the brave Attem 
and Engagement of Sir George Booth, how unſucceſsful ſo- 
ever in the Inſtant, had contributed very much to the 
wonderful Change that had ſince enſued, by the Diſcovery 
of the general Aﬀections and Diſpoſition of the Kingdom, 
and their Averſion from any Kind of Government that 
was not founded upon the old Principles; and the pub- 
lick or private Engagement of very many Perſons who 
had never been before ſuſpected, whereof though many of 
the moſt conſiderable Perſons had been by the Treachery 
heretofore mentioned committed to ſeveral Priſons, yet 
many others of equal Intereſt remained ſtill in Liberty, 
and had a great Influence upon the Counſels both in the 
Parliament and Army: Yet I ſay, notwithſtanding this 
was notorious, a greater Animoſity had been kindled in 
the Royal Party, and was till purſued and improved a- 
mongſt them from that Combination and Engagement, 
— all the other Accidents and Occaſions, and gave 
the King more Trouble and Perplexity. It had intro- 
duced a great Number of Perſons, who had formerly no 
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Pretence of Merit from the King, rather might have been 
the Objects of his Juſtice, to a juſt Title to the greateſt 
Favours the King could confer; and which, from that 
Time, They had continually improved by repeated Of- 
fices and Services, which being of a later Date might be 
thought to cloud and eclipſe the Luſtre of thoſe Actions 
which had before been performed by the more ancient Ca- 
valiers, eſpecially of thoſe who had been obſerved to be 
remiſs in that Occaſion: And therefore They were the 
more ſolicitous in undervaluing the Undertaking, and the 
Perſons of the Undertakers, whom They mentioned under 
ſuch Characters, and to whom They imputed fuch Weak- 
neſs and Levities, as They had collected from the ſeveral 
Parts of their Lives, as might render them with much 
Diſadvantage ; and would by no Means admit, © that Aw an. 
any of the Good that afterwards befell the King, re- b 
ce ſulted in any Degree from that raſh Enterpriſe ; but w-9/«hr, 
ie that thereby the King's Friends were ſo weakened, and 
more compleatly undone, that They were difabled to 
« appear in that Conjuncture when the Army was di- 
tc yided, and in which They might otherwiſe have been 
&* conſiderable enough to have given the Law to all 
„Parties.“ * 
Mn. Mordaunt, whom the King had created a Viſcount 
before his Return into England, and had been moſt eminent 
in the other Contrivances, in a Time when a general Con- 
ſternation had ſeized upon the Spirits of thoſe who wiſhed 
beſt to his Majeſty ; for when He refumed his former Re- 
ſolutions, ſo ſoon after his Head was raiſed from the 
Block, and when the Blood of his Confederates watered 
ſo many Streets in the City and the Suburbs, the moſt 
truſted by the King had totally withdrawn their Corre- 
ſpondence, and defired that for ſome Time no Account of 
Information might be expected from them ; and therefore 
it muſt not be denied, that his Vivacity, Courage and In- 
duſtry, revived the Hearts which were ſo near broken, 
before Cromtveil's Death, and afterwards prevailed with 
many to have more active Spirits, than They had before 
appeared to have: This Gentleman, I fay, moſt unjuſt- 
ly underwent the heavieſt Weight of all their Cenkiths 
and Reproaches. He was the Butt at which all their Ar- Pascale 
rows of Envy, Malice and Jealouſy, were aimed and ſhot; f. Her- 
He was the Object and Subject of all their ſcurrilous 4d my fe- 
(21) Jeſts, and depraving Diſcourſes and Relations; and They {+ 


the King. 
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who agreed in Nothing elſe, were at Unity and of one 
Mind, in telling ridiculous Stories to the King himſelf of 
his Vanity and Behaviour, and laying thoſe Aſperſions 
upon him, as were moſt like to leſſen the King's & s 
of him, and to perſuade him that the Recompenſes He 
had already received, were abundantly more than the Ser- 
vices He had performed: Which Kind of Inſinuations 
from ſeveral Perſons, who ſeemed not to do it by Concert, 
together with ſome Prejudice the noble Perſon did him- 
ſelf by ſome unſeaſonable Importunities, as if He thought 
He had deſerved very much, did for ſome Time draw a 
more ungracious Countenance from the King towards 
him, than his own Nature diſpoſed him to, or than the 
other's ſingular and uſeful Activity, though liable to ſome 
Levity or Vanity, did deſerve; and which the ſame Per- 
ſons, who procured it, made Uſe of againſt thoſe who 
were in moſt Truſt about the King, as Arguments of the 
little Eſteem They had of thoſe who bad done the King 
moſt Service, when a Man of fo eminent Merit, as Mr. 
Merdaunt, was ſo totally neglected ; and did all They 
could to infuſe the ſame Apprehenſions into him. When 
the Truth is, moſt Men were affected, and more grieved 
and diſcontented, for any Honour and Preferment which 
They ſaw conferred upon another Man, than for bein 
diſappointed in their own particular Expectations; Ko, 
looked upon every Obligation beſtowed upon another 
Man, how meritorious ſoever, as upon a Reproach to 
them, and an Upbraiding of their Want of Merit. 

Tir perples- This unhappy Temper and Conſtitution of the Royal 

. K, Party, with whom He had always intended to have made 

Friends much a firm Conjunction againſt all Accidents and Occurrences 

— which might happen at home or from abroad, did won- 
derfully diſpleaſe and trouble the King; and, with the 
other Perplexities which are mentioned before, did ſo 
break his Mind, and had that Operation upon his Spirits, 
that finding He could not propoſe any ſuch Method to 
himſelf, by which He might extricate himſelf out of thoſe 
many Difficulties and Labyrinths in which He was in- 
volved, nor expedite thoſe important Matters which de- 
pended upon the Good-Will and Diſpatch of the Parlia- 
ment, which would proceed by its own Rules and with 

Er gives lin- its accuſtomed Formalities, He grew more diſpoſed to 


FH“ leave all Things to their natural Courſe, and God's Pro- 
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vidence; and by Degrees unbent his Mind from the knot- 
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ty and ungrateful Part of his Buſineſs, grew more remiſs 
in his Application to it, and indulged to his Youth and 
Appetite that Licenſe and Satisfaction that it deſired, and 
for which He had Opportunity enough, and could not 
be without Miniſters abundant for any ſuch Negotiations; 
the Time itſelf; and the young dy thereof of either 
Sex having been educated in all the Liberty of Vice with- 
out Reprehenſion or Reſtraint. All Relations were con- Male of 
founded by the ſeveral Sects in Religion, which diſcoun- — 
tenanced all Forms of Reverence and Reſpect, as Reliques . A.. 
and Marks of Superſtition. Children aſked not Bleſſing of 
their Parents; nor did They concern themſelves in the 
Education of their Children, but were well content that 
They ſhould take any Courſe to maintain themſelves, that 
They might be free from that Expenſe. The young Wo- 
men converſed without any Circumſpection or Modeſty, 
and frequently met at Taverns and common Eatinghouſes; 
and They who were ſtrifter and more ſevere in their Com- 
portment, became the Wives of the ſeditious Preachers or 
of Officers of the Army. The Daughters of noble and il- 
luſtrious Families beſtowed themſelves upon the Divines 
of the Time, or other low and unequal Matches. Parents 
had no Manner of Authority over their Children, nor 
Children any Obedience or Submiſſion to their Parents 

(22) but every one did that which was good in his own Eyes. This 
unnatural Antipathy had its firſt Riſe from the beginning 
of the Rebellion, when the Fathers and Sons engaged 
themſelves in the contrary Parties, the one chooſing to 
ſerve the King, and the other the Parliament; which Di- 
viſion and Contradiction of Affections was afterwards im- 
proved to mutual Animoſities and direct Malice, by the 
Help of the Preachers and the ſeveral Factions in Religion, 
or by the Abſence of all Religion : So that there were ne- 
ver fach Examples of Impiety between ſuch Relations in 
any Age of the World, Chriſtian or Heathen, as thar 
wicked Time from the Beginning of the Rebellion to the 
King's Return; of which the Families of Hotham and 
Vane are ſufficient Inſtances, though other more illuſtrious 
Houſes may be named, where the ſame accurſed Fruit was 
too plentifully gathered, and too notorious to the World, 
The Relation between Maſters and Servants had been long 
ſince diſſolved by the Parliament, that their Army might 
be increaſed by the Prentices againſt their Maſters Conſent, 
and that They might have Intelligence of the ſecret Meet- 

2 | 
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ings and Tranſactions in thoſe Houſes and Families which 
were not devoted to them; from whence iſſued the fouleſt 
Treacheries and Perfidiouſneſs that were ever practiſed : 
And the Blood of the Maſter was frequently the Price of 
the Servant's Villany. 

CROMWELL had been moſt ſtrict and ſevere in the 
forming the Manners of his Army, and in chaſtiſing all 
Irregularities ; infomuch that ſure there was never any 
ſuch Body of Men, ſo without Rapine, Swearing, Drink- 
ing, or any other Debauchery, but the Wickedneſs of 
their Hearts : And all Perſons cheriſhed by him were of 
the ſame Leven, and to common Appearance without the 
Practice of any of thoſe Vices, which were moſt infamous 
to the People, and which drew the publick Hatred upon 
thoſe who were notoriouſly guilty of them. But then He 
was well pleaſed with the moſt ſcandalous Lives of thoſe 
who pretended to be for the King, and wiſhed that all his 
were ſuch, and took all the Pains He could that They 
might be generally thought to be ſuch ; whereas in Truth 
the greateſt Part of thoſe who were guilty of thoſe Diſ- 
orders, were young Men who had never ſeen the King, 
and had been born and bred in thoſe corrupt Times when 
there was no King in Iſrael. He was equally delighted with 
the Luxury and Voluptuouſneſs of the Pre/byterians, who 
in Contempt of the Thrift, Sordidneſs and affected ill 
Breeding of the Independents, thought it became them to 
live more generouſly, and were not ſtrict in reſtraining or 
mortifying the unruly and inordinate Appetite of Fleſh 
and Blood. but indulged it with too much and too open 
Scandal, from which He reaped no ſmall Advantage; and 
wiſhed all thoſe who were not his Friends ſhould not only 
be infected, but given over to the Practice of the moſt 
odious Vices and Wickedneſs. 

In a Word, the Nation was corrupted from that Inte- 
grity, good Nature and Generoſity that had been peculiar 
to it, and for which it had been ſignal and celebrated 
throughout the World; in the Room whereof the vileſt 
Craft and Diſſembling had ſucceeded. The Tenderneſs of 
the Bowels which is the Quinteſſence of Juſtice and Com- 
paſſion, the very Mention of good Nature, was laughed at 
and looked upon as the Mark and Character of a Fool 
and a Roughneſs of Manners, or Hardheartedneſs and 
Cruelty was affected. In the Place of Generoſity, a vile 
and fordid Love of Money was entertained as the trueſt 

Wil- 
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Wiſdom, and any Thing lawful that would contribute to- 
wards being rich. There was a total Decay, or rather a ' 
final Expiration, of all Friendſhip ; and to diſſuade a Man 
from any Thing He affected, or to reprove him for any 
4 Thing He had done amiſs, or to adviſe him to do any 
Thing He had no Mind to do, was thought an Imperti- 
nence unworthy a wiſe Man, and received with Reproach 
and Contempt. Theſe Dilapidations and Ruins of the an- 
cient Candour and Diſcipline were not taken enough to 
Heart, and repaired with that early Care and Severity that 
they might have been, for they were not then incorri- 
ible; but by the Remiſſneſs of applying Remedies to 
— and the Unwarineſs in giving a Kind of Counte- 
nance to others, too much of that Poiſon inſinuated itſelf 
into Minds not well fortified againſt ſuch Infection: So 
that much of the Malignity was tranſplanted inſtead of 
being extinguiſhed, to the Corruption of many wholſome 
Bodies, which, being corrupted, ſpread the Diſeaſes more 
powerfully and more miſchievouſly. 8 
Tnar the King might be the more vacant to thoſe 
Thoughts and Divertiſements which pleaſed him beſt, He 
appointed the Chancellor and ſome other, to have frequent 
Conſultations with ſuch Members of the Parliament, who 
were moſt able and willing to ſerve him; and to concert 
all the Ways and Means, by which the Tranſactions in the 
Houſes might be carried with the more Expedition, and 
attended with the beſt Succeſs. Theſe daily Conferences 
roved very beneficial to his Majeſty's Service; the Mem- 
rs of both Houſes being very willing to receive Advice 
and Direction, and to purſue what They were directed; 
and all Things were done there in good Order, and ſuc- 
ceeded well, All the Courts of Juſtice in Weſtminſter-Hall The ai c 
were preſently filled with grave and learned Judges, who 2 
N had either deſerted their Practice and Profeſſion during all 
; the rebellious Times, or had given full Evidence of their 
| Affection to the King and the eſtabliſhed Laws in many 
weighty Inſtances: And They were then quickly ſent in 
their ſeveral Circuits, to adminiſter Juſtice to the People 
according to the old Forms of Law, which was univer- 
ſally received and ſubmitted to with all poſſible Joy and 
Satisfaction. All Commiſſions of the Peace were renew- 
ed, and the Names of thoſe Perſons inſerted therein, who 
had been moſt eminent Sufferers for the King, and were 
known to have entire Affections for his Majeſty and the 
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Laws; though it was not poſſible, but ſome would get 
and continue in, who were of more doubtful Inclinations, 
by their not being known to him whoſe Province it was 
to depute them. Denied it cannot be, that there ap- 
peared, ſooner than was thought 14 a general Set- 
tlement in the civil Juſtice of the Kingdom; that no 
Man complained without Remedy, and every Man dwelt 
again under the Shadow of his own Vine, without any Com- 
plaint of Injuſtice and Oppreſſion. 

Taz King expoſed himſelf with more Condeſcenſion 
than was neceſſary to Perſons of all Conditions, heard 
all that They had a Mind to fay to him, and gave them 
ſuch Anſwers as for the preſent ſeemed full of Grace. 


He was too well pleaſed to hear both the Men and the 


Women of all Factions and Fancies in Religion diſcourſe 
in their own Method, and enlarged himſelf in Debate 
with them; which made every one believe that They 
were more favoured by him than They had Cauſe: 
Which Kind of Liberty, though at firſt it was accompa- 
nied with Acclamations and Acknowledgment of his 
being a Prince of rare Parts and Affability, yet it was 
attended afterwards, with ill Conſequences, and gave 
many Men' Opportunity to declare and publiſh, that the 
King had ſaid many Things to them which He had never 
ſaid, and made many Conceſſions and Promiſes to them 
which He had never uttered or thought upon. 


— 2 Tur Chancellor was generally thought to have moſt 
prin 


Credit with his Maſter, and moſt Power in the Counſels, 


becauſe the King referred all Matters of what Kind ſo- (24 


ever to him. And whoſoever repaired to him for his Di- 
rection in any Buſineſs was ſent to the Chancellor, not 
only becauſe He had a great Confidence in his Integrity, 
having been with him ſo many Years, and of whoſe inde- 
fatigable Induſtry He and all Men had great Experience; 
but becauſe He ſaw thoſe Men, whom He was as willin 
to truſt, and who had at leaſt an equal Share in his At- 
fections, more inclined to Eaſe and Pleaſure, and willing 
that the Weight of the Work ſhould lie on the Chancel- 
lor's Shoulders, with whom They had an entire Friend- 
ſhip, and knew well that They ſhould with more Eaſe be 
conſulted by him in all Matters of Importance. Nor was 
it poſſible for him, ar the firſt Coming, to avoid the be- 
ing engaged in all the Counſels, of how diſtinct a Nature 
ſocyer, becauſe He had been beſt acquainted with all 
Tranſactions 
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Tranſactions whilſt the King was abroad; and therefore 
Communication with him in all Things was thought ne- 
ceſſary by thoſe, who were to have any Part in them: 
Beſides that He continued ſtill Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer by Virtue of the Grant formerly made to him by the 
laſt King, during whoſe Time He executed that Office, 
but reſolved to ſurrender it into the King's Hand as ſoon 
as his Majeſty ſhould reſolve on whom to confer it; He 
propoſing Nothing to himſelf, but to be left at Liberty to 
intend only the Diſcharge of his own Office, which He 
thought himſelf unequal to, and hoped only to improve 
his Talent that Way by a moſt diligent Application, well 
knowing the great Abilities of thoſe who had formerly 
fate in that Office, and that They found it required their 
full Time and all their Faculties. And therefore He did 
moſt heartily deſire to meddle with Nothing but that Pro- 
vince, which though in itſelf and the conſtant Perquiſites 
of it is not ſufficient to ſupport the Dignity of it, yet was 
then, upon the King's Return; and, after it had been fo 
many Years without a lawful Officer, would unqueſtion- 
ably bring in Money enough to be a Foundation to a fu- 
ture Fortune competent to his Ambition, and enough 
to provoke the Envy of many, who believed They de- 
ſerved better than He. And that this was the Temper 
and Reſolution He brought with him into England, and 
how unwillingly He departed from it, will evidently 
appear by two or three Inſtances which ſhall be given in 
their proper Place. However, He could not expect that 
Freedom, till the Council ſhould be ſettled (into which 
the King admitted all who had been Counſellors to his 
Father and had not eminently forfeited that Promotion 
by their Revolt, and many of thoſe who had been and ſtill 
were recommended by the General, amongſt whom there 
were ſome, who would not have been received upon any 
other Title) and until thoſe Officers could be ſettled, who 
might take particular Care of their ſeveral Provinces. 
Tu King had upon great Deliberation whilſt He was 
beyond the Seas, after his Return appeared in View, 
firmly reſolved to reform thoſe Exceſſes which were 
known to be in the grear Offices, eſpecially in thoſe of 
his Houſhold, whilſt the Places were vacant, and to re- 
form all extravagant Expenſes there; and firſt himſelf to 
gratify thoſe who had followed and ſerved him, in ſet- 
tling them in ſuch inferiour Offices and Places, as Cuſ- 
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tom had put in the Diſpoſal of the great Officers when 
they ſhould become vacant after their Admiſſion, And 
of this Kind He had made many Promiſes, and given 
many Warrants under his Sign Manual to Perſons wha 
to his own Knowledge had merited thoſe Obligations. 
But moſt of thoſe Predeterminations, and many other Re- 
ſolutions of that Kind, vaniſhed and expired in the Jollity 
of the Return, and new Inclinations and Affections ſeem- 
ed to be more ſeaſonable. The General, who was the 

— ſole Pillar of the King's Confidence, had by the Parlia- (25 
the Offces af. ment been inveſted (before the King's Return) in all the 
u Offices and Commands which Cromwell had enjoyed. He 
was Lieutenant of Ireland, and General of all the Armies 
and Forces raiſed, or to be raiſed, in the three King- 
doms; and it was not fit that He ſhould be degraded 
from either upon his Majeſty's Arrival : Therefore all Di- 
ligence was uſed in diſpatching Grants of all thoſe Com- 
mands to him under the Great Seal of England. And 
Aþ frown that He might be obliged to be always near his Majeſty's 
Ea. Perſon, He was preſentiy ſworn Gentleman of the Bed- 
ber, and Maſe chamber; and might chooſe what Office He liked beſt in 
Hoke © the Court, whilſt Titles of Honour were preparing by the 
Attorney, and Particulars of Lands enquired after by 
the Auditors and Receivers, which in all Reſpects might 
raiſe him to that Height which would moſt pleaſe him. 
He made Choice to be Maſter of the Horſe, and was im- 
mediately gratified with it; and thereby all thoſe poor 
Gentlemen, who had Promiſes and Warrants for ſeveral 
Places depending upon that great Officer, were diſap- 
pointed, and offered the King's Sign Manual to no Pur- 
poſe for their Admiſſion. The General in his own Na- 
ture was an immoderate Lover of Money, and yet would 
have gratified ſome of the Pretenders upon his Majeſty's 
Recommendation, if the vile good Huſwifery of his Wite 
had not engroſſed that Province, and preferred him who 
offered moſt Money before all other Conſiderations or 
Motives. And hereby not only many honeſt Men, who 
had ſeveral Ways ſerved the King, and ſpent the For- 
tunes They had been Maſters of, were denied the Re- 
compenſes the King had deſigned to them; but ſuch Men 
who had been moſt notorious in the Malice againſt the 
Crown from the Beginning of the Rebellion, or had been 
employed in all the active Offices to affront and oppreſs 
his Party, were for Money preferred and admitted _ 
101C 
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thoſe Offices, and became the King's Servants very much 

againſt his Will, and with his manifeſt Regret on the Be- 
half of the honeſt Men who had been ſo unworthily re- 
jected. And this occaſioned the firſt Murmur and Diſ- 
content, which appeared after the King's Return, amongſt 

thoſe who were not inclined to it, yet found every Day 

freſh Occaſions to nouriſh and improve it. 

Tus ſettling this great Officer in the Stables, made it 

neceſſary to appoint a Lord Steward of the Houſhold, 

who was a neceſſary Officer for the Parliament, being by 

the Statute appointed to ſwear all the Members of the 

Houſe of Commons; and to this Charge the Marquis of 
Ormond had been long deſigned, and was then ſworn. 7 Morquis 
And They had Both their Tables erected according to T 
the old Models, and all thoſe Exceſſes which the irregu- S 
lar Precedents of former Times had introduced, and“ H. 
which the King had ſo folemaly reſolved to reform be- 

fore it could be faid to trench upon the Rights of parti- 

cular Perſons. But the good Humour the King was in, 

and the Plenty which generally appeared, how much ſo- 

ever without a Fund to ſupport it, and eſpecially the na- 

tural Defire his Majeſty had to ſee every Body pleaſed, 
baniſhed all Thoughts of ſuch Providence; inſtead where- 

of He reſolved forthwith to ſettle his Houſe according to 
former Rules, or rather without any Rule, and to appoint 

the Officers who impatiently expected their Promotion. 

He directed his own Table to be more magnificently fur- 

niſhed than it had ever been in any Time of his Prede- 

ceſſors, which Example was eaſily followed in all Offices. 

Taar He might give a lively Inſtance of his Grace to 
thoſe who had been of the Party which had been faulty, 
according to his Declaration from Breda, He made of his | 
own free Inclination and Choice the Earl of Mancheſter Th Earl of 
(who was looked upon as one of the principal Heads of Ne 
ae) the Preſbyterian Party) Lord Chamberlain of his Houſe ; d. 

who, continuing ſtill to perform all good Offices to his 

old Friends, complied very punctually with all the Obh- * 
gations and Duties which his Place required, never failed 

being at Chapel and at all the King's Devotions with all 
imaginable Decency ; and, by his extraordinary Civilities 

and Behaviour towards all Men, did not ofily appear the 
fitteſt Perſon the King could have choſen for that Office 

in that Time, but rendered himſelf ſo acceptable to all 


Degrees of Men, that none, but ſuch who were * 
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ble towards all who had ever differved the King, were 
ſorry to ſee him ſo promoted. And it muſt be confeſſed, 
that as He had expreſſed much Penitence for what He 
had done amiſs, and was mortally hated and perſecuted by 
Cromwell, even for his Life, and had done many Acts of 
Merit towards the King; ſo He was of all Men who had 
ever borne Arms againſt the King, both in the Gentle- 
neſs and Juſtice of his Nature, in the Sweetneſs and 
Evenneſs of his Converſation, and in his real Principles 
for Monarchy, the moſt worthy to be received into the 
Truſt and Confidence in which He was placed. With 
his, the two other white Staves were diſpoſed to thoſe to 
whom they were deſigned, when the King was Prince of 
Wales, by his Father: And all other inferiour Officers 
were made, who were to take Care of the Expenſes of 
the Houſe, and were a great Part of it. 

AnD thus the King's Houſe quickly appeared in its 
full Luſtre, the Eating and Drinking very grateful to all 
Men, and the Charge and Expenſe of it much exceeding 
the Precedents of the moſt luxurious Times ; and all this 
before there was any Proviſion of ready Money, or any 
Aſſignation of a future Fund, to diſcharge or ſupport it. 
All Men were ready to deliver their Goods upon Truſt, 


the Officers too remiſs in computing the Diſburſements ; 


inſomuch as the Debts contracted by thoſe Exceſſes in 

leſs than the firſt Year broke all the Meaſures in that De- 
ee, that they could not ſuddenly be retrenched for the 

— ea and the Debt itſelf was not diſcharged in many 
cars, 

Tur King had in his Purpoſe, long before his Return, 
to make the Earl of Southampton (who was the moſt va- 
lued and efteemed of all the Nobility, and may 
thought worthy of any Honour or Office) Lord Hig 
Treaſurer of England; but He deſired firſt to fee ſome 
Revenue ſettled by the Parliament, and that Part of the 
old, which had been fold and diſperſed by extravagant 


Grants and Sales, reduced into the old Channel, and re- 


gularly to be received and paid, and the Cuſtoms to be 
put in ſuch Order (which were not yet granted, and only 
continued by Orders as illegal as the late Times had been 
accuſtomed to, and to the Authority whereof He had no 
Mind to adminiſter) before He was willing to receive the 
Staff, And fo the Office of the Treafury was by Com- 
miſſion executed by ſeveral Lords of the Council, * 

e 
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the Chancellor, as well by the Dignity of his Place, as 
by his ſtill being Chancellor of the Exchequer, was one, 
and fo engaged in the putting the Cuſtoms likewiſe into 
Commiſſioners Hands, and ſettling all the other Branches 
of the Revenue in ſuch Manner as was thought moſt 
reaſonable ; in all Debates whereof his Majeſty himſelf 
was ſtill preſent, and approved the Concluſion. But af- 
ter a Month or two ſpent in this Method, in the Crowd 
of ſo much Buſineſs of ſeveral Natures, the King found 
ſo little Expedition that He thought it beſt to determine 
that Commiſſion, and ſo gave the Staff to the Earl of 7% E 
Southampton, and made him Treaſurer. And the Chan- er 
cellor at the ſame Time ſurrendering his Office of Chan- Hb Tra- 
cellor of the Exchequer into the King's Hands, his Ma 
jeſty upon the humble Deſire of the Earl conferred that 

27 Office upon Sir Anthony Aſpley Cooper, who had married % Sir an- 
his Niece, and whoſe Parts well enough qualified him for — 
the Diſcharge thereof; though ſome other Qualities of c , 
his, as well known, brought no Advantage to his Ma- * 
jeſty by that Promotion. And from this Time the Chan- 
cellor would never intermeddle in the Buſineſs of the 
Exchequer, nor admit any Applications to him in it: 
However, the Friendſhip was ſo great between the Trea- 
ſurer and him, and ſo notorious from an ancient Date, 
and from a joint Confidence in each other in the Service 
of the laſt King, that neither of them concluded any 
Matter of Importance without conſulting with the other. 
And ſo the Treaſurer, Marquis of Ormond, the General, 
with the two Secretaries of State, were of that ſecret 
Committee with the Chancellor, which, under the No- 
tion of foreign Affairs, were appointed by the King to 
conſult all his Affairs before they came to a publick De- 
bate; and in which there could not be a more united 
Concurrence of Judgments and Affections. 

YET it was the Chancellor's Misfortune to be thought 

to have the greateſt Credit with the King, for the Rea- 
ſons mentioned before, and which for ſome Time ſeemed «& 
to be without Envy, by Reaſon of his many Years Ser- 
vice of the Crown, and conſtant Fidelity to the ſame, and 
his long Attendance upon the Perſon of his Majeſty, and 
the Friendſhip He had with the moſt eminent Perſons 
who had adhered to that Intereſt. Yet He foreſaw, and 
told many of his Friends, © that the Credit He was 
* thought to have with the King, and which He knew 


«6 was 
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ce was much leſs than it was thought to be, and his ng 
* obliged by the — to conduct many Affairs, whi 
were foreign to thoſe which principally concerned and 
<« related to his Office, would in a ſhort Time raiſe ſuch 
*« a Storm of Envy and Malice againſt him, that He 
The chanel. ſhould not be able to ſtand the Shock.” All Mens 
Jon" © Fx. Impatience to get, and Immodeſty in aſking, when the 
„f, King had Nothing to give, with his Majeſty's Eaſineſs 
Te bn. of Acceſs, and that Imberillitas Frontis which kept him 
from denying, together with reſcuing himſelf from the 
moſt troubleſome Importunities by ſending Men to the 
Chancellor, could not but in a ſhort Time make him be 
looked upon as the Man that obſtructed all their Pre- 
tences ; in which They were confirmed by his own Car- 
riage towards them, which though They could not deny 
to be full of Civility, yet He always diſſuaded them from 
purſuing the Suits They had made to the King, as unfit 
or unjuſt for his Majeſty to grant, how inclinable ſoever 
He had ſeemed to them, And fo, inſtead of promiſing 
to aſſiſt them, He poſitively denied fo much as to endea- 
vour it, when the me ub would not bear it ; but where 
He could do Courteſies, no Man proceeded more cheer- 
fully and more unaſked, which very many of all Condi- 
tions knew to be true; nor did He ever receive Recom- 
penſe or Reward for any ſuch Offices, Of which Tem- 
per of his there will be Occaſion to ſay more hereafter. 
A Diſovry THe firſt Matter of general and publick Importance, 
and which reſulted not from any Debate in Parliament, 
riegewithibe was the Diſcovery of a great Affection that the Duke had 
ee for the Chancellor's Daughter, who was a Maid of Ho- 
eee  nour to the King's Siſter the Princeſs Royal of Orange, 
and of a Contract of Marriage between them: With 
which Nobody was fo ſurpriſed and confounded as the 
Chancellor himſelf, who being of a Nature free from any 
Jealouſy, and very confident of an entire Affection and 
Obedience from all his Children, and particularly from 
that Daughter, whom He had always loved dearly, ne- 
ver had in the leaſt Degree ſuſpected any ſuch Thing; 
though He knew afterwards, that the Duke's Affection 
and Kindneſs had been much ſpoken of beyond the 
Seas, but without the leaſt Suſpicion in any Body that it (5 
could ever tend to Marriage. And therefore it was 
cheriſhed and promoted in the Duke by thoſe, and only 
by.thoſe, who were declared Enemies to the 3 
an 
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and who hoped from thence, that ſome ſignal Diſgrace 
and Diſhonour would befall the paar age" his Fa- 
mily; in which They were the more reaſonably con- 
firmed by the Manner of the Duke's living towards him, 
which had never any Thing of Grace in it, but very much 
of Disfavour, to which the Lord Berkley, and moſt of his 
other Servants to pleaſe the Lord Berkley, had contri- 
buted all They could ; and the 3 notorious Preju- 
dice to him had made it; Part of his Duty to her Ma- 
jeſty, which had been a very great Discomfort to the 
Chancellor in his whole Adminiſtration beyond the Seas. 
But now, upon this Diſcovery and the Conſequence 
thereof, He looked upon himſelf as a ruined Perſon, and 
that the King's Indignation ought to fall upon him as the 
Contriver of that Indignity to the Crown, which as him- 
ſelf from his Soul abhorred, and would have had the 


Preſumption of his Daughter to be puniſhed with the ut- 


moſt Severity, ſo He believed the whole Kingdom would 
be inflamed to the Puniſhment of it, and to prevent the 
Diſhonour which might reſult from it. And the leaſt 
Calamity that He expected upon himſelf and Family, 
how innocent ſoever, was an everlaſting Baniſhment out 
of the Kingdom, and to end his Days in foreign Parts in 
Poverty and Miſery, All which undoubtedly muſt have 
come to paſs upon that Occaſion, if the King had either 
had that Indignation, which had been juſt in him; or if 
He had withdrawn his Grace and Favour from him, and 
left him to be ſacrificed by the Envy and Rage of others; 
though at this Time He was not thought to have many 
Enemies, nor indeed any who were Friends to any other 
honeſt Men. But the King's own Knowledge of his In- 
nocence, and thereupon his gracious Condeſcenſion and 
Interpoſition, diverting any rough Proceeding, and ſo a 
contrary Effect to what hath been mentioned having 
been produced from thence; the Chancellor's Greatneſs 
ſeemed to be thereby confirmed, his Family eſtabliſhed 
above the Reach of common Envy, and his Fortune to 


be in a growing and proſperous Condition not like to be 


ſhaken, Yet after many Years Poſſeſſion of this Proſpe- 
rity, an unexpected Guſt of Diſpleaſure took again its 


Riſe from this Original, and overwhelmed him with Va- 


riety and Succeſſion of Misfortunes. 
Taz Chancellor, as ſoon as the King was at Hhbitehall, 
had ſent for his Daughter, having a Deſign preſently to 


marry 
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marry her ; to which Purpofe He had an Overture from 
a noble Family, on the Behalf of a well-bred hopeful 
young Gentleman, who was the Heir of it. His Daugh- 
ter quickly arrived at her Father's Houſe, to his great. 
Joy, having always had a great Affection for her; and 
She bei Ris eldeſt Child, He had more Acquaintance 

with . with any of his Children; and being now 
of an Age fit for Marriage, He was well pleaſed that He 
had an Opporcunity to place her in ſuch a Condition, as 
with God's Bleſſing was like to yield her much Content. 

— She had not been long in England, when the Duke in- 

py — formed the King © of the Affection and Engagement that 

had been long between them; that They had been long 
<« contracted, and that She was with Child:“ And there- 
fore with all imaginable Importunity He begged his Ma- 
jeſty's Leave and Permiſſion upon his Knees © that He 

„might publickly marry her, in ſuch a Manner as his 

« Majeſty thought neceſſary for the Conſequence thereof.“ 

The King was much troubled with it, and more with 

his Brother's Paſſion, which was expreſſed in a very won- 

derful Manner and with many Tears, proteſting “ that if 

his Majeſty ſhould not give his Conſent, He would im- 29 

e mediately leave the Kingdom, and muſt ſpend his Life 

<* in foreign Parts.“ His Majeſty was very much per- 
lexed to reſolve what to do: He knew the Chancellor 

o well, that He concluded that He was not privy to it, 
nor would ever approve it; and yet that it might draw 
much Prejudice upon him, by the Jealouſy of thoſe who 
were not well acquainted with his Nature. He preſently 
ſent for the Marquis of Ormond and the Farl of Southamp- 
fon, who He well knew were his Boſom-Friends, and in- 
ne King formed them at large and of all Particulars which had 
ſnd re of paſſed from the Duke to him, and commanded them pre- 

e Ban- ſently to ſee for the Chancellor to come to his own Cham- 

. fe. ber at Whitehall, where They would meet him upon a 

ur co bn. Buſineſs of great Importance, which the King had com- 
mended to them for their joint Advice. They no ſooner 

© met, than the Marquis of Ormond told the Chancellor, 
ce that He had a Matter to inform him of, that He doubted 
ce would give him much Trouble ;” and therefore adviſed 
him to compoſe himſelf, to hear it: And then told him, 
<« that the Duke of York had owned a great Affection for 
his Daughter to the King, and that He much doubted 
<« that She was with Child by the Duke, and _— 
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« King required the Advice of them and of him what He 


« was to do.“ 


Taz Manner of the Chancellor's receiving this Adver- 73 Cine 
tiſement made it evident enough, that He was ſtruck with #* + 


it to the Heart, and had never had the leaſt Jealouſy or 4. 
Apprehenſion of it, He broke out into a very immode- 
rate Paſſion againſt the Wickedneſs of his Daughter, and 
faid with all imaginable Earneſtneſs, © that 2 as He 
« came Home, He would turn her out of his Houſe, as 
« a Strumpet, to ſhift for herſelf, and would never ſee 
« her again.” They told him, © that his Paſſion was too 
« yiolent to adminiſter good Counſel to him, that They 
thought that the Duke was married to his Daughter, 
« and that there were other Meaſures to be taken, than 
e thoſe which the Diſorder He was in had ſuggeſted to 
« him.” Whereupon He fell into new Commotions, 


- — 


and ſaid, if that were true, He was well prepared to 4 bu 
<« adviſe what was to be done: That He had much rather par — 
« his Daughter ſhould be the Duke's Whore than his Par 


„Wife: In the former Caſe Nobody could blame him for 
the Reſolution He had taken, for He was not obliged 
to keep a Whore for the eſt Prince alive; and the 
« Indignity to himſelf He would ſubmit to the good Plea- 
e ſure of God. But if there were any Reaſon to ſuſpect 
the other, He was ready to give a poſitive Judgment, 
in which He hoped their Lordſhips would concur with 
him; that the King ſhould immediately cauſe the Wo- 
man to be ſent to the Tower, and to be caſt into a Dun- 
« geon, under fo ſtrict a Guard, that no Perſon living 
ce ſhould be admitted to come to her; and then that an 
Act of Parliament ſhould be immediately paſſed for the 
e cutting off her Head, to which He would not only 
give his Conſent, but would very willingly be the firſt 
Man that ſhould propoſe it:“ And whoever knew the 
Man, will believe that He faid all this very heartily. 

IN this Point of Time the King entered the Room, 
and fate down at the Table; and perceiving by his Coun- 
tenance the Agony the Chancellor was in, and his ſwollen 
Eyes from whence a Flood of Tears were fallen, He aſked 
the other Lords, what They had done, and whether 
They had reſolved on any Thing.” The Earl of South- 
ampton ſaid, his Majeſty muſt conſult with ſoberer Men; 
that He” (pointing to the Chancellor) © was mad, and 
had — ſuch extravagant Things, that He was no 
more 


* * "AC 
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& more to be conſulted with.” Whereupon his Majeſty 
looking u n him with a wonderful Benignity, ſaid, 
& Chancellor, I knew this Buſineſs would trouble you; (30 
< and therefore I appointed your two Friends to confer 
<« firſt with you upon it, before I would with you 
ic myſelf : But You muſt now lay aſide all Paſſion that 
< diſturbs you, and conſider that this Buſineſs will not do 
te itſelf ; that it will quickly take Air; and therefore it is 
&« fit that I firſt reſolve what to do, before other Men un- 
ts called preſume to give their Counſel : Tell me there- 
fore — You would have me do, and I will follow 
« your Advice.” Then his Majeſty enlarged upon the 


Paſſion of his Brother, and the Expreſſions He had often 


uſed, that He was not capable of having any other 
* Wife, and the like.“ Upon which the Chancellor aroſe, 
and with a little Compoſedneſs ſaid, © Sir, I hope I need 
make no Apology to you for myſelf, and of my own 
““ in this Matter, upon which I look with ſo much De- 
te teſtation, that 7 I could have wiſhed, that your 
« 22 had not thought it fit to have put this Diſgrace 
n me, I had much rather ſubmit and bear it with 

all Humilir than that it ſhould be repaired by making 

4 « her his Wite, the Thought whereof I do ſo much abo- 
« minate, that I had — rather ſee her dead, with all 
e the Infamy that is due to her Preſumption.” And then 
He repeated all that He had before ſaid to the Lords, 


of ſending her preſently to the Tower, and the reſt; and 


concluded, Sir, I do upon all my Oaths which I have 
taken to you to give you faithful Counſels, and from 
all the ſincere Gratitude I ſtand obliged to you for ſo 
* many Obligations, renew this Counſel to you ; and do 
« beſeech you to purſue it, as the only Expedient that 


C can free you from the Evils that thi Buſineſs will 


e otherwiſe bring upon you.” And obſerving by the 
King's Countenance that He was not pleaſed with his 
Advice, He continued and ſaid, I am the dulleſt Crea- 
ee ture alive, if, having been with your Majeſty ſo many 


I Years, I do not know your Infirmities better than other 
Men. You are of too eaſy and gentle a Nature to con- 


tend with thoſe rough Affronts, which the Iniquity and 
* Licenſe of the late Times is like to put upon you, be- 
« fore it be ſubdued and reformed. The Pretumption 
* all Kind of Men have upon your Temper is too no- 
g torious to all Men, and lamented by all who wiſh 

cc you 
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« you well: And, truſt me, an Example of the higheſt 
&« Severity in a Caſe that ſo nearly concerns you, and that 
« relates to the Perſon who is neareſt to you, will be ſo 
« ſeaſonable, that your Reign, during the remaining Part 
« of your Life, will be the eaſier to you, and all Men 
will take Heed, how They impudently offend you.” 
He had ſcarce done ſpeaking, when the Duke of York 
came in; whereupon the King ſpake of ſome other Bu- 
ſineſs, and ſhortly after went out of the Room with his 
Brother, whom (as was ſhortly known) He informed of 
all that the Chancellor had faid; who, as ſoon as He came 
to his Houſe, ſent his Wife to command his Daughter to 
keep her Chamber, and nor to admit any Viſits; whereas 
before She had always been at Dinner and Supper, and 
had much Company reſorting to her: Which was all that 
He thought fit to do, upon the firſt Aſſault, and till He 
had ſlept upon it, (which He did very unquietly) and re- 
flected upon what was like to be the Effect of fo extra- 
vagant a Cauſe. And this was quickly known to the 
Duke, who was exceedingly offended at it, and com- 
plained to the King, as of an Indignity offered to him. 
And the next Morning the King chid the Chancellor for 
proceeding with ſo much Precipitation, and required him 
* to take off that Reſtraint, and to leave her to the Li- 
„ berty She had been accuſtomed to.” To which He re- 
plied, © that her having not diſcharged the Duty of a 
<« Daughter ought not to deprive him of the Authority of 
%%% Father; and therefore He muſt humbly beg his Ma- 
« jeſty not to interpoſe his Commands, againſt his doing 
* any Thing that his own Dignity required : That He 
only expected what his Majeſty would do upon the Ad- 
vice He had humbly offered to him, and when He ſaw 
* that, He would himſelf proceed as He was ſure would 
* become him: Nor did He take off any of the Re- 
ſtraint He had impoſed. Yet He diſcovered after, that 
even in that Time the Duke had found Ways to come to 
her, and to ſtay whole Nights with her, by the Admi- 
niſtration of thoſe who were not ſuſpected by him, and 
who had the Excuſe, © that They knew that They were 
married.“ | | 
Tn1s Subject was quickly the Matter of all Mens Diſ- 9%: Ale 
courle, and did not produce thoſe Murmurs and difcon- #47 
tented Reflections, which were expected. The Pariia- mers ard Dif 
ment was fitting, and took not the leaſt Notice of it; ge 
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nor could it be diſcerned, that many were ſcandalized at 
it. Fhe Chancellor received the ſame Reſpects from all 
Men, which He had been accuſtomed to. And the 
Duke himſelf, in the Houſe of Peers, * ſate by 
him upon the Wool-Sack, that He might the more eaſily 
confer with him upon the Matters which were debated, 
and receive his Advice how to behave himſelf; which 
made all Men believe, that there had been a good Under- 
ſtanding between them. And yet it is very true, that, 
in all that Time, the Duke never ſpake one Word to 
him of that Affair. The King 3 every Day about it, 
and told the Chancellor, that He muſt behave himſelf 
«* wiſely, for that the Thing was remedileſs; and, that 
& his Majeſty knew that They were married, which would 
« quickly appear to all Men, who knew that Nothing 
* could be done upon it.” In this Time the Chancellor 
had conferred with his Daughter without any Thing of 
Indulgence, and not only diſcovered, that They were un- 
ueſtionably married, but by whom, and who were pre- 
* at it, who would be ready to avow it; which pleaſed 
him not, though it diverted him from uſing ſome of that 
Rigour, which He intended. And He ſaw no other Re- 
medy could be applied, but that which He had propoſed 
to the King, who thought of Nothing like it. 
Ar this Time, there was News of the Princeſs Royal's 
Embarkation in Holland, which obliged the King and 
the Duke of York to make a Journey to Dover to receiye 
her, who came for no other Reaſon, but to congratulate 
with the King, her Brother, and to have her Share in the 
public Joy. The Morning that They began their Jour- 
ney, the King and the Duke came to the Chancellor's 
Houſe; and the King, after He had ſpoken to him of 
ſome Buſineſs that was to be done in his Abſence, goin 
out of the Room, the Duke ſtayed behind, and whit 
pered the Chancellor in the Ear, becauſe there were 
others at a little Diſtance, that He knew that He had 
heard of the Buſineſs between him and his Daughter, 
« and of which He confeſſed He ought to have ſpoken 
« with him before; but that when He returned from 
« Dover, He. would give him full Satisfaction: In the 
s mean Time” He deſired him 4 not to be offended with 
„ his Daughter.“ To which the Chancellor made no 
other Anſwer, than „chat it was a Matter too great for 
* him to ſpeak of. F bio | | 
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Wazn the Princeſs Royal came to the Ton there 
| to be a great Silence in that Affair. The Duke 
Fad Nothing to the Chancellor, nor came nor ſent. to luis 
Daughter, as He had conſtantly uſed to do. Andꝭ it was 
induſtriouſly publiſhed about the Town, that that Buſineſs 
was broken off, and that the Duke was reſolved never to 
think more of it. The Queen had before written a very 


(32) ſharp Letter to the Duke, full of Indignation, that He 


ſhould have ſo low Thoughts as to marry ſuch a Wo- 
man ; to'whom He ſhewed the Letter, as not moved by 
it. And now She ſent the King Word, © that She was 


on the Way to England, to prevent, with her Autho- 


« rity, ſo great a Stain and Diſhonour to the Crown,” 
and uſed many Threats and paſſionate Expreſſions. upon 
the Subject. The Chancellor ſate unconcerned in all the 
Rumours which were ſpread, © that the Queen was com- 
ing with a Purpoſe to complain to the Parliament againſt 
e the Chancellor, and to apply the higheſt Remedies to 
« prevent ſo great a Miſchief.” | ) 
In the mean Time it was reported abroad, that the 
Duke had diſcovered ſome Diſloyalty in the Lady, which 
He had never ſuſpe&ed, but had now ſo full Evidence 
of it, that He was reſolved never more to ſee her and 
that He was not married. And all his Family, whereof 
the Lord Berkley and his Nephew were the chief, who 
had long hated the Chancellor, ſpake very loudly and 
ſcandalouſly of it. The King carried himſelf with extra- 
ordinary Grace towards the Chancellor, and was with 


The Queen 
Mather greut- 
'Y inc enjus at 
its 


The King cam 
ries bimje/f 
th extraor= 


him more, and ſpake upon all Occaſions and before all 4 g 


Perſons more graciouſly of him, than ever. He told him 
with much Trouble, that his Brother was abuſed; and 
<« that there was a wicked Conſpiracy ſet on Foot by Vil- 
“ lains, which, in the End, muſt prove of more Diſho- 
* nour to the Duke, than to any Body elſe.” 
Tur Queen was now ready to embark, inflamed and 
haſtened by this Occaſion; and it was fit for the King 
and the Duke, to wait on her at the Shore. But before 
his Majeſty's Going, He reſolved of himſelf to do a 
Grace to the Chancellor, that ſhould publiſh, how far 
He was from being ſhaken in his Favour towards him, 
and to do it with ſuch Circumſtances, as gave it great 
Luſtre. From the Time of his Coming into England, 
He had often offered-the Chancellor to make him a Ba- 
ron, and told him, © that He was aſſured by many of 
8 R 2 the 
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« the Lords, that it was moſt neceſſary for his Service in 
« the Parliament.“ But He had till refuſed it, and be- 
ſought his Majeſty, “ not to think of it; that it would in- 
<« creaſe the Envy againſt him, if He ſhould confer that 
« Honour upon him ſo ſoon ; but that hereafter, when 
e his Majeſty's Affairs ſhould be ſettled, and He, out of 
te the extraordinary Perquiſites of his Office, ſhould be 
c able to make ſome Addition to his ſmall Fortune, He 
h « would with that Humility that became him, receive 
Alok bn that Honour from him.” The King, in few Days af- 
2575 ter, coming to him, and being alone with him in his Ca- 
Punt, binet, at going away gave him a little Billet into his 
Hand, that contained a Warrant of his own Handwriting 
to Sir Stephen Fox, to pay to the Chancellor the Sum of 
twenty thouſand Pounds; which was Part of the Money, 
which the Parliament had preſented to the King at the 
Hague, and for which He had been compelled to take 
Bills of Exchange again from Amſterdam upon London; 
which was only known to the King, the Chancellor, and 
Sir Stephen Fox, who was intruſted to receive it, as He 
had done all the King's Monies for many Years beyond 
the Seas. This Bounty flowing immediately from the 
King, at ſuch a melancholick Conjuncture, and of which 
Nobody could have Notice, could not but much raiſe the 
Spirits of the Chancellor. Nor did the King's Goodneſs 
reſt here, but the Night before He began his Journey to- 
wards the Queen, He ſent for the Attorney General, whom 
He knew to be moſt devoted to the Chancellor, and told 
him, © that He muſt intruſt him in an Affair, that He 
„ muſt not impart to the Chancellor ;” and then gave him 
a Warrant ſigned for the Creation of him a Baron, which 
He commanded “ to be ready to paſs the Seal, againſt 
the Hour of his Majeſty's Return, and He would then (zj 
« ſee it ſealed himſelf : But if the Chancellor came firſt to 
« know it, He would uſe great Importunity to ſtop it,” 
The Attorney ſaid, “it would be impoſſible to conceal it 
e from him, becauſe, without his Privity and Direction, 
„He knew not what Title to give him for his Barony.” 
The King replied with Warmth, “that He ſhould confer 
« with ſome of his Friends of the Way; but that He 
would take it ill of him, if there were any Delay in it, 
« and if it were not ready for the Seal at the Time of his 
Return, wiuch would be in few Days.” The Attor- 
ney came to the Chancellor and told him, « He would 


ce break 
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was ready 4 the King's Return, and ſigned by him, 4d ow 
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« break a Truſt to do him a Service; and therefore He 
« preſumed, that He would not be ſo unjuſt to 85 him 
cc ſuffer by it:“ And then told him all that had 23975 e 
tween the King and him. And the Chancellor confeſſed, 
ce that the King's obliging Manner of Proceeding, and 
e the Conjuncture in which this Honour was given,“ 
though He had before refuſed it with Obſtinacy, ** made 
« it now very grateful to him:” And ſo without Heſita- 


tion He told him what Title He would afſume. And all 


and ſealed the ſame Night. W 
Tus Queen had expreſſed her Indignation to the King 
and Duke, with her natural Paſſion, from the Time of 
their Meeting; and the Duke had aſked her Pardon, © for 
<« having placed his Affection ſo unequally, of which He 
« was ſure there was now an End; that He was not mar- 
c ried, and had now ſuch Evidence of her Unworthineſs, 
e that He ſhould no more think of her.” And it was now 
avowedly ſaid, that Sir Charles Berkley, who was Captain 
of his Guard, and in much more Credit and Favour with 
the Duke than his Uncle, (though a young Man of a diſ- 
ſolute Life, and prone to all Wickedneſs in the Judgment 
of all ſober Men) had informed the Duke; © that He was $ Charles 
bound in Conſcience, to preſerve him from taking to e 1.97 
„Wife a Woman ſo wholly unworthy of him; that He 4 
* himſelf had lain with her; and that for his Sake He — 
* would be content to marry her, though He knew well 
© the Familiarity the Duke had with her.” This Evi- 
dence, with ſo ſolemn Oaths preſented by a Perſon fo 
much loved and truſted by him, made a wonderful Im- 
preſſion in the Duke ; and now confirmed by the Com- 
mands of his Mother, as He had been before prevailed 
upon by his Siſter, He reſolved to deny that He was mar- tpm which 
ried, and never to ſee the Woman again, who had been '* 2-#r- 
ſo falſe to him. And the Queen being ſatisfied with this Ag. 
Reſolution, They came all to London, with a full Hope 
that They ſhould prevail to the utter Overthrow of the 
Chancellor ; the King having, without any Reply or De- 
bate, heard all They ſaid of the other Affair, and his 
Mother's Bitterneſs againſt him. But when, the very next 
Morning after their Arrival at London, They ſaw the 
Chancellor (who had not ſeen the King) appear in the 
Parliament in the Robes of a Peer; They thought it to 
no Purpoſe to proſecute their Deſign againſt him, whom 
R | 
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his Majeſty was reſblved to protect from any unjuſt Per. 
gee tue other Reſolution was —— with Noiſe 
and much Defamation. to '1re3t fit 

Tu next Day after the Queen's Arrival, all the Privy 
Council in a Body waited upon the Queen, to congratu- 
late her Return into Exgland; and the Chancellor was ob- 
liged to go in the Head of them, and was received with 
the ſame Countenance that the reſt were, which was very 
cheerful, and with many gracious Expreſſions. And from 
this Time He put not himſelf in her Majeſty's Preſence, 
nor appeared at all concerned at the ſcandalous Diſcourſes 
againſt his Daughter, The Earl of St. Abant and all who 
were near the Queen in any-Truſt, and the Lord Berkley 
and his Faction about the Duke, lived in Defiance of the 
Chancellor, and fo imprudently, that They did him no(34) 
Harm, but underwent the Reproach of moſt ſober Meg. 
The King continued his Grace towards him without the 
leaſt Diminution, and not only to him, but to many 
others who were truſted by him ; which made it evident, 
that He believed Nothing of what Sir Charles Berkley 
avowed,” and looked on him as a Fellow of great Wick- 
ednefs : Which Opinion the King was long known to have 
of him, before his coming into England, and after. 

Ix the mean Time, the Seaſon of his Daughter's De- 
Jivery was at Hand. And it was the King's Chance to 
be at his Houſe with the Committee of Council, when She 
fell in Labour: Of which being advertiſed by her Fa- 
ther, the King directed him “ to ſend for the Lady Mar- 
© chioneſs of Ormond, the Counteſs of Sunderland, and other 
Ladies of known Honour and Fidelity to the Crown, 
© to be preſent with her:“ Who all came, and were pre- 
ſent till She was delivered of a Son. The Biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, in the Interval of her greateſt Pangs, and ſome- 
times when they were upon her, was preſent, and aſked 
her ſuch Queſtions as were thought fit for the Occaſion ; 
« whoſe the Child was of which She was in Labour,” 
whom She averred, with all Proteſtations, to be the 
Duke's; whether She had ever known any other Man,“ 
which She renounced with all Vehemence, ſaying, ** that 
* She was confident the Duke did not think She had;“ 
and being aſked, *whether She was married to the Duke,” 
She anſwered, ** She was, and that there were Witneſſes 
enough, who in due Time, She was confident, would 
* avow it.” In a Word, her Behaviour was fuch as 

| abundantly 
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abundantly ſatisfied the Ladies who were preſent, of her 
Innocence from the Reproach ; and They were not re- 


ſerved in the Declaration of it, even before the Perſons 


who were leaſt pleaſed with their Teſtimony. And the 
Lady Marchioneſs of Ormond took an Opportunity to de- 
clare it fully to the Duke himſelf, and perceived in him 
ſuch a Kind of Tenderneſs, that perſuaded her that He 
did not believe any Thing amiſs. And the King enough 
publiſhed his Opinion and Judgment of the Scandal, _ 
Trax Chancellor's own Carriage, that is, his doing 
Nothing, hor ſaying any Thing from whence They might 
take — exceedingly vexed them. Yet They un- 
dertook to know, and informed the Duke confidently, 
that the Chancellor had a party in the Parlia- 
* ment; and that He was reſolved within few Days to 
* complain there, and to produce the Witneſſes, - who 
te were preſent at the Marriage, to be examined, that their 
„ Teſtimony might remain there; which would be a great 
* Afﬀront to him;” with many other Particulars, which 
ight incenſe his Highneſs. Whereupon the Duke, who 
had been obſerved never to have ſpoken to him in the 
Houſe of Peers, or any where elſe, ſince the Time of his 
going to meet his Siſter, finding the Chancellor one Day 
in the Privy Lodgings, whiſpered him in the Ear, that 
He would be lad to confer with him in his ras, <> cj 
whither He was then going. The other immediately fol- 
lowed ; and being come thither, the Duke ſent all his 
Servants out of Diſtance ; and then told him with much 
Warmth, „what He had been informed of his Purpoſe 
to complain to the Parliament againſt him, which He 
* did not value or care for: However, if He ſhould pro- 


F* ſecute any ſuch "Courſe, it ſhould be the worſe for 


c him ;” implying ſome Threats, what He would do, 
before He would bear ſuch an Affront;“ adding then, 
** that for his Daughter, She had behaved herſelf 1a 
** foully (of which He had ſuch Evidence as was as con- 
* vincing as his own Eyes, and of which He could make 
* no Doubt) that Nobody could blame him for his Be- 
* haviour towards her; concluding with ſome other 
(35) Threats, „that He ſhould repent it, if He purſued his 

Intention ef appealing to the Parliament.” 

As ſoon as the Duke diſcontinued his Diſcourſe, th 
Chancellor told him, that He hoped He would diſcover 
the Untruth of other Reports which had been made to 
R 4 him 
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e him by the Falſehood of this, which had been raiſed 
„, without the leaſt Ground or Shadow of Truth. That 


though He did not pretend to much Wiſdom, yet no 
Man took him to be fuch a Fool, as He muſt be, if He 


intended to do ſuch an Act as He was informed. That 


if his Highneſs had done any Thing towards or againſt 


him which He ought not to have done, there was One 
© who is as much above him, as his Highneſs was above 


him, and who could Wth cenſure and puniſh it. For 
„his own Part, He knew too well whoſe Son He was, 
©< and whoſe Brother He is, to behave himſelf towards 
him with leſs Duty and Submiſſion than was due to him, 
* and ſhould be always paid by him.” He ſaid, “ He was 
* not concerned to vindicate his Daughter from any the 
* moſt improbable Scandals and Aſperſions: She had 
* difobliged and deceived him too much, for him to be 
* over-confident, that She might not deceive any other 
Man: And therefore He would leave that likewiſe to 
God Almighty, upon whoſe Bleſſing He would always 
depend, whilſt himſelf remained innocent, and no 
longer.“ The Duke replied not, nor from that Time 
mentioned the Chancellor with any Diſpleaſure; and re- 
lated to the King, and ſome other Perſons; the Diſcourſe 
that had paſſed, very exactly. 

THERE did not after all this appear, in the Diſcourſes 
of Men, any of that Humour and Indignation which was 
expected. On the contrary, Men of the greateſt Name 
and Reputation ſpake of the Foulneſs of the Proceeding 
with great Freedom, and with all the Deteſtation imagin- 
able againſt Sir Charles Berkley, whoſe Teſtimany No- 
body believed; not without ſome Cenſure of the Chan- 
cellor, for not enough appearing and proſecuting the In- 
dignity : But He was not to be moved by any Inſtances, 
which He never afterwards repented. The Queen's im- 
placable Diſpleaſure continued in the full Height, doing 
all She could to keep the Duke firm to his Reſolution, 
and to give all Countenance to the Calumny. As before 
the Diſcovery of this Engagement of the Duke's Affection, 
the Duke of Gloceſter had died of the Smallpox, to the ex- 
traordinary Grief of the King and the whole Kingdom; 
ſo, at this Time, it pleaſed God to viſit the Princeſs Royal 
with the ſame Diſeaſe, and of which She died within few 
Days; having in her laſt Agonies expreſſed a diſlike of 
the Proceedings in that Affair, to which She had 1 

ut 
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bated too much. The Duke himſelf grew melancholick 22. pu 
and diſpirited, and cared not for Company, nor thoſe Di- £77 me 
vertiſements in which He formerly delighted: Which was 
obſerved by every Body, and which in the End wrought 
ſo far upon the Conſcience of the lewd Informer, that 
Sir Charles Berkley, came to the Duke, and clearly de- 
clared to him; © that the general Diſcourſe of Men, of Si Charles 
« what Inconvenience and Miſchief, if not abſolute Ruin, £97? _—_ 
« ſuch a Marriage would be to Mis Royal Highneſs, had TL f 
<« prevailed with him to uſe all the Power He had to diſ- — 2 
« ſuade him from it; and when He found He could not Pale. 
t prevail with him, He had formed that Accuſation, 

e which He preſumed could not but produce the Effect 
& He wiſhed; which He now confeſſed to be falſe, and 
s without the leaſt Ground; and that He was very confi- 
« dent of her Virtue :” And therefore beſought his High- 
neſs to pardon a Fault, that was committed out of pure 
Devotion to him; and that He would not ſuffer him to 
(36)* be ruined by the Power of thoſe, whom He had fo un- 
„ worthily provoked; and of which He had fo much 
« Shame, that He had not Confidence to look n 
them.“ The Duke found himſelf ſo much relieved f in 
that Part that moſt afflicted him, that He embraced him, 
and made a ſolemn Promiſe, „that He ſhould not ſuffer 
<* in the leaſt Degree in his own Affection, for what had 
ce proceeded ſo abſolutely from his Good-Will to him; 
* and that He would take fo much Care of him, that 
ein the compounding that Affair He ſhould be ſo com- 
“ prehended, that He ſhould receive no Diſadvantage.” 

Axp now the Duke appeared with another Counte- . D:!- 
nance, writ to her whom He had injured “ that He #75 poſed 
would ſpeedily viſit her,” and gave her Charge to Grfi/in. 
have a Care of his Son.” He gave the King a fall Ac- 
count of all, without concealing his Joy; and took moſt 
Pleaſure in conferring with them, who had ſeemed leaſt 
of his Mind when He had been moſt tranſported, and 
who had always argued againſt the Probability of the 
Teſtimony which had wrought upon him. The Queen 
was not pleaſed with this Change, though the Duke did 
not yet own to her, that He had altered his Reſolution.” 

She was always very angry at the King's Coldneſs, who 
had been fo far from that Averſion which She expected, 
that He found Excuſes for the Duke, and endeavoured to 
divert her Paſſions; and now preſſed the Diſcovery of the 

| Truth 
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Truth by Sir Charles Berkley's Confeſſion, as a Thing that 
Tins They about her who had i 
and provoked her to the ſharpeſt Reſentment, appeared 
more calm in their Diſcourſes, and either Silence, or 
ſpake to another Tune than They had done formerly, and 
wiſhed _—_ was well 2 JJ all which 
mi in Queen's Paſſion. having come 
to — that the Duke had made a Viſit 1 the Place 
Fhe Queen She moſt abhorred, oy brake into great Paſſion, and 
Fe publickly declared, © that whenever that Woman ſhould 
Grange in the © Be brought into WYhiteball by one Door, her Majeſty 
*« would go out of it by another Door, and never come 
ce into it again.” And for ſeveral Days her Majeſty would 
not ſuffer the Duke to be in her Preſence; at leaſt, if He 
came with the King, She forbore to | to him, or to 
take any Notice of him. Nor could They, who had uſed 
to have moſt Credit with her, ſpeak to her with any Ac- 
tation ; though They were all weary of the Diſtances 
They had kept, and difcerned well enough where the 
Matter muſt end. And many deſired to find ſome Expe- 
dient, how the Work might be facilitated, by ſome Ap- 
lication and Addreſs from the Chancellor to the Queen : 
ut He abſolutely refuſed to make the leaſt Advance to- 
wards it, or to contribute to her Indignation by putting 
himſelf into her Majeſty's Preſence. He declared, “ that 
© the Queen had great Reaſon for the Paſſion She ex- 
< preſſed for the Indignity that had been done to her, and 
« which He would never endeavour to excuſe ; and that 
* as far as his low Quality was capable of receiving an 
Injury from ſo great a Prince, He had himſelf to com- 
e plain of a Tranſgreſſion, that exceeded the Limits of all 
& Juſtice, divine and human.” 

Tux Queen had made this Journey out of France into 
England much ſooner than She intended, and only, upon 
this Occaſion, to prevent a Miſchief She had great Reaſon 
to deprecate. And ſo, upon her Arrival, She had de- 
ur le: that She would ſtay a very ſhort Time, — 
<* obliged to return into France for her Health, and to uſe 
* the Waters of Bourbon, which had already done her 
* much Good, that the enſuing Seaſon would with God's 
«© Bleſſing make perfect.“ And the Time was now come, 
that Orders were ſent for the Ships to attend her Em- 
barkation at Portſmouth; and the Day was appointed, for the 


beginning her Journey from I biteball: So that the 1 
|; alr, 
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Affair, which He now took to Heart, was (as every Body 


thought) to be left in the State it was, at leaſt under the 
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Renunciation and Interdiction of a Mother. When on a 


ſudden, of which N then knew the Reaſon, her 
Majeſty's Countenance 


Diſcourſe was changed; She 


treated the Duke with her ufual Kindneſs, and confeſſed 


to him, that the Buſineſs that had offended her fo much Hr My 


—— 


« She perceived was proceeded fo far, that no Remedy could 
*be a pies to itz” and therefor@hat ſhe would trouble 5 
„ herſelf no farther in it, but pray to God to bleſs him, 
and that He might be happy: So that the Duke had 
now Nothing to wiſh, but that the Queen would be re- 
conciled to. his Wife, who remained at her F 2 
where the King had viſited her often ; to which the 


baviour, . 


was not averſe, and ſpake graciouſly of the Chance 95g | 


and ſaid, She would be good Friends with him.” But 
Both theſe required ſome Formalities ; and They, who had 
behaved themſelves the moſt diſobligi ingly, expected to be 
comprehended in any Atonement that ſhould be made. 
And it was exceedingly laboured, that the Chancellor 


would make 'the firſt Approach, by viſiting the Earl of. 


St. Albans ; which He abſolutely refuſed to do: And very 
well acquainted with the Arts of that Court, whereof 
Diſſimulation was the Soul, did not believe that thoſe 
Chan for which He aw no reaſonable Motive, could 
Sq he until Abbot Mountague (who had ſo far complied 
4 the Faction of that Court, as not to converſe with an 
Enemy) viſited him with all Openneſs, and told him, 
* that this Change in the Queen had proceeded from a 
Letter She had newly received from the Cardinal, in 
* which He had plainly told her, that She would not receive 
* good Welcome in France, if She left ber Sons in ber Di/- 
4 pleaſure, and profeſſed an e thoſe Miniffers, 
* who were moſt truſted by the Kt T7 extolled the Services 
„done by the Chancellor, jo 40 Ber to comply with what 
* could not be avoided, and to be perfettly reconciled to her 
(Children, and to _ who were nearly related to them or 
* were intruſted And that He did this in ſo 
*« powerful a Style, = with ſuch powerful Reaſons, that 
e her Majeſty's Paſſions were totally ſubdued. And this,” 
He ſaid, ** was the Reaſon of os ſudden Change that 
4 every Body had obſerved; and therefore that He ought 
* to believe the Sincerity of i it, and to perform that Part 


* which might be expected from him, in Compliance. 


« with 


The Cauſe »f 
this _— in 


the Queen 
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with the Queen's Inclinations to have a good Intelli- 


ce gence with him. | | 

Tux Chancellor had never looked upon the Abbot as 
his Enemy, and gave Credit to all He ſaid, though He 
did little underſtand from what Fountain that -Will 
of the Cardinal had proceeded, who had never been pro- 
pitious to him. He made all thoſe Profeſſions of Duty to 
the Queen that became him, and © how happy He 
<« ſhould think macken ner Protection, which He had 
Need of, and did with all Humility implore; and that 
He would gladly caſt himſelf at her Majeſty's Feet, 
& when She would vouchſafe to admit it.” But for the 
adjuſting this, there was to be more Formaliry ; for it 
was neceflary this the Earl of St. Albans (between whom 
and the Chancellor there had never been any Friendſhip) 


| ſhould have ſome Part in this Compoſition, and do many 


ood Offices towards it, which were to precede the final 
Canchifion The Duke had brought Sir Charles Berkley to 
the-Dutcheſs, at whoſe Feet He had caſt himſelf, with all 
the Acknowledgment and Penitence He could expreſs ; 
and She, according to the Command of the Duke, ac- 
cepted his Submiſſion, and promiſed to forget the Of- 
fence. He came likewiſe to the Chancellor with thoſe pro- 
feſſions which He could eaſily make; and the other was (38) 
obliged to receive him civilly. And then his Uncle, the 
Lord Berkley, waited upon the Dutcheſs; and afterwards 
viſited her Father, like a Man ( which He could not 
avoid) who had done very much towards the bringing ſo 
difficult a Matter to ſo good an End, and expected 
Thanks from all; having that Talent in ſome Perfection, 
that after He had croſſed and puzzled any Buſineſs as 
much as was in his Power, He would be thought the only 
Man, who had untied all Knots, and made the Way 
ſmooth, and removed all Obſtructions. 


DK TRE Satisfaction the King and the Duke had in this 


Duke grey 
1 2 


> Diſpoſition of the Queen was viſible to all Men. And 
ein They Both thought the Chancellor too reſerved in contri- 


buting his Part towards, or in meeting the Queen's Fa- 
vour, which He could not but diſcern was approachin 
towards him; and that He did not entertain any Diſ- 
courſes, which had been by many entered upon to him 
upon that Subject, with that Cheerfulneſs and Serenity 
of Mind, that might juſtly be expected. And of this the 
Duke made an Obſervation, and a Kind of Complaint, N 
| | N the 
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the King, who thereupon came one Day to the Chancel- 
lor's Houſe; and being alone with him, his Majeſty told 
him many Particulars which had paſſed between him and 
the Queen, and the good Humour her Majeſty was in : 
That the next Day the Earl of Sz. Albans would viſit 
him, and offer him his Service in accompanying him to 
< the Queen, which He conjured him to receive with all 
<« Civility, and Expreſſions of Joy He took in it; in 
« which,” He told him, He blerved to be too ſul- 
len, and that when all other Mens Minds appeared to 
ebe cheerful, his alone appeared to be more cloudy than 
<« it had been, when that Affair 2 deſperate ; 


c which was the more taken Notice becauſe it was 
< not natural to him.” 
Tur Chancellor anſwered, that He did not know} 


that He had failed in any Thing, that in good Manners . 


* or Decency could be required from him: But He con- 
feſſed, that lately his Thou hts were more perplexed, 
and r to himſelf” than they had ever been 
ce before; and therefore it was no Wonder, if his Looks 
were not the ſame they had uſed to be. That though 
He had been ſurpriſed to Amazement, upon the firſt 
„Notice of that Buſineſs; yet He had been ſhortly able 
* to recollect himſelf, and, upon the Teſtimony of his own 
« Conſcience, to compoſe his Mind and Spirits, and with- 
out any Reluctancy to abandon any Thought of his 
Daughter, and to leave her to that Miſery She had de- 
e ſerved and brought upon herſelf. Nor did the Viciſſi- 
<« tudes which occurred after in that Tranſaction, or the 
« Diſpleaſure and Menaces of the Duke, make any other 
< Impreſſion upon him, than to know how unable He 
«was to enter into any Conteſt in that Matter (which in 
< all Reſpects was too difficult and ſuperiour to his Un- 
derſtanding and Faculties) and to leave it entirely to 
<* the Direction and Diſpoſal of God Almighty: And in 
this Acquieſcence He had enjoyed a Repoſe with much 
Tranquillity of Mind, being prepared to undergo any 
« Misfortune that might befall him from thence. But 
« that now He was awakened by other Thoughts and 
Reflections, which He could leſs range and govern. 
He ſaw thoſe: Difficulties removed, which He had 
thought inſuperable; that his own Condition muſt be 
. thought exalted above what He thought poſſible; and 
* that He was far leſs able to bear the Envy that was un- 
« 2voidable, 


The®%Continiuation of the Life of 
e 2yoidable, than the Indignation and Contemp that 
alone had threatened him. That his Daughter = now 
4 received in the Royal Family, the Wife of the King's 
* only Brother and the Heir Apparent of the Crown, 
-« whilſt his Majeſty himſelf remained unmarried. The 
great Truſt his Majeſty repoſed in him, infinitely above (35) 
* and contrary to his Deſire, was in itſelf liable to Envy; 
* and how inſuppo that Envy muſt be, upon this 
* new Relation, He not but to together with 
the Jealouſies, which artificial Men would be able to 
* infinuate into his Majeſty, even when They ſeemed to 
© have all poſſible Confidence in the Integrity of the 
Chancellor, when They extolled him moſt; and 
* that how d conſtant ſoever his Majeſty's Grace 
and Favour was to him at preſent (of which He had 
lately given ſuch lively Teſtimony) and how reſolved 
* ſoever He was to continue it, his Majeſty himſelf could 
* not know how far ſome Jealouſies, cunningly ſuggeſted 
* by ſome Men, might by Degrees be entertained by 
* im. And therefore that, upon all the Revolvings He 
had with himſelf, He could not think of any Thing, 
that could contribute equally to his Majeſty's Service 
* and his Quiet, and to the Happineſs and Security of 
ce himſelf, as for him to retire from the active Station He 
* was in, to an abſolute Solitude, and viſible Inactivity i 
e all Matters relating to the State: And which He 
thought could not 2 ſo well, under any Retirement 
into the Country or any Part of the Kingdom, as by 
his leaving the Kingdom, and fixing himſelf in ſome 
&* Place beyond the Seas remote from any Court.” And 
having ſaid all this, or Words to the ſame Effect, He 
fell on his Knees; and with all poſſible Earneſtneſs de- 
fired the King, © that He would conſent to his Retire- 
* ment as a Thing moſt neceſſary for his Service, and 
* give his Paſs to go and reſide in any ſuch Place, be- 
„ yond the Seas, as his Majeſty would make Choice of.” 
Taz King heard him patiently, yet with Evidence 
enough that He was not pleaſed with what He faid; and 
when He kneeled, took him up with ſome Paſſion ; © He 
did not expect this from him, and that He had ſo lit- 
© tle Kindnels for him, as to leave him in a Time, when 
* He could not but know that He was very neceſſary for 
* his Service. That He had Reaſon to be very well af- 
*{ured, that it could never be in any Man's * to 
5 « leſſen 
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< lefſen his Kindneſs towards him, or Confidence in him; 
ce and if any ſhould preſume to attempt it, They would 
< find Cauſe to repent their Prefumption.” He faid, 
te there were many Reaſons, why He could never have 
« deſigned or adviſed his Brother to this Marriage; yet 
<« ſince it was paſt, and all Thing ſo well reconciled, He 
would not deny that He was glad of it, and promiſed 
< himſelf much Benefit from it.“ He told him, his 
<«< Daughter was a Woman of Wit and excellent 
Parts, and would have a t Power with his Brother; 
and that He knew that She had an entire Obedience for 
him, her Father, who He knew would always give her 
good Counſel, by which,” He ſaid, He was confident 
that naughty People which had t uch Credit with 
c his Brother, and which had ſo often miſled him, would 
be no more able to corrupt him; but that She would 
prevent all ill and unreaſonable Attempts : And there- 
« toxe He again confeſſed that He was glad of it;“ and 
ſo concluded with many gracious Expreſſions, and con- 
jured the Chancellor « never more to think of thoſe un- 
« reaſonable Things, but to attend and proſecute his Bu- 
« ſineſs with his uſual Alacrity, ſince his Kindneſs could 
never fail him.“ ol 

Tux next Morning, which was of the laſt Day that 
the Queen was to ſtay, the Earl of Sr. Albans viſited the 
Chancellor with all thoſe Compliments, Profeſſions and 
Proteſtations, which were natural, and which He did 


really believe every Body elſe thought to be very ſincere ;; 
for He had that Kindneſs for himſelf, that He thought 


every Body did believe him. He expreſſed © a wonder- 


271 


C ful Joy, that the Queen would now leave the Curt 


(40) © united, and all the King's Affairs in a very hopeful Con- 
edition, in which the Queen confeſſed that the Chancel- 
&* lor's Counſels had been very proſperous, and that She 
<«< was refolyed to part with great and a ſincere Kindneſs 
towards him; and that He had Authority from her to 
* aſſure him ſo much, which She would do herſelf when 
&« She ſaw him :” And fo offered © to go with him to h 
% Majeſty, at ſuch an Hour in the Afternoon as Sh 
“ ſhould appoint.“ The other made ſuch Returns to all 
the Particulars as were fit, and © that He would be ready 
to attend the Quicen, at the Time She ſhould pleaſe, to 
© afſign:” And in the Afternoon the Earl of St. Albays 
came again to him; and They went together to 2 
ali, 
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hall, where They found the © 208 in her Bedchamber, 


where many Ladies were preſent, who came then to 
take their Leave of her Majeſty, before She begun het 


e debe of "York had before preſented his Wife to 
his Mother, who received her without the leaſt Shew of 
Regret, or rather with the ſame Grace. as if She had 
liked t from the Beginning, and made her fit down by 
her. When the Chance came in, the Queen roſe from 
her Chair, and received im with a Countenance very ſe- 
rene: The Ladies, and others who were near, with- 
drawing, her Majeſty told him, that He could not 
« wonder, m eſs take it ill, that She had been much 
« offended wi e Duke, and had no Inclination to 
give her Conſent to his Marriage; and if She had, in 
<* the Paſſion that could not be condemned in her, ſpake 
any Thing of him that He had taken ill, He ought to 
impute it to the Provocation She had received, though 
not from him. She was now informed by the King, 
*.and well aſſured, that He had no Hand in contriving 
that Friendſhip, but was offended with that Paſſion that 
really was worthy of him. That She could not but 
« confeſs, that his Fidelity to the King her Huſband was 
very eminent, and that He had ſerved the King her 
Son with equal Fidelity and extraordinary Succeſs.” And 
therefore as She had received his Daughter as her 
Daughter, and heartily forgave the Duke and her, and 
vas reſolved ever after to live with all the Affection of 
«a Mother towards them; ſo She reſolved to make a 
« Friendſhip with him, and hereafter to ex all the 
« Offices from him, which her Kindneſs ſhould deſerve.” 
And when the Chancellor had made all thoſe Acknow- 
ledgements which He ought to do, and commended her 
Wiſdom and Indignation in a Buſineſs, © in which She 
could not ſhew. too much Anger and Averſion, and had 
too much forgotten her own Honour and Dignity if 
„She had been lefs offended,” and magnified her Mercy 
and Generoſity “ in departing ſo ſoon from her neceſſary 
« Severity, and pardoning a Crime in itſelf fo unpardona- 
able; He made thoſe Profeſſions of Duty to her which 
were due to her, and & that He thould-always depend upon 
<« her Protection as his moſt gracious Miſtreſs, and pay 
«-ath Obedience to her Commands.“ The Queen ap- 
peared well pleaſed, . and ſaid * She ſhould 1 — 
183.7 a * confident 


(ai in the Queen towards him, whilſt He 
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= confident of his Affection,“ and ſo diſcourſed of ſome 
Particulars; and then opening a Paper that She had in 
her Hand, She recommended the. Diſpatch of ſome 
Things to him, which immediately related to her own 
Service and Intereſt, and then ſome Perſons, who had 
either ſome Suits to the King, or ſome Controverſies de- 
pending in Chancery. And the Evening drawing on, 


and very many Ladies and others waiting without to kiſs 


her Majeſty's Hand, He tho it Time to take his 
Leave; and after having repeated ſome ſhort Profeſſions 
of his Duty, He kiſſed her Majeſty's Hand: And from 
that Time there did never appear any Want of Kindneſs 
in no Need 
of it, nor until it might have done hinGood. | 
Tus an Intrigue, that without Doubt had been en 
- tered into and induſtriouſly contrived by thoſe, who de- 
ſigned to affront and bring Diſhonour upon the Chan- 
cellor and his Family, was, by God's good Pleaſure, 
turned to their Shame and Reproach, and to the Increaſe 
of the Chancellor's Greatneſs and Proſperity. And fo 
We return to the Time from whence this Digreſſion led 
us, and ſhall take a particular View of all thoſe Acci- 
dents, which had an Influence upon the Quiet of the 
Kingdom, or which were the Cauſe of all the Chancel- 
lor's Misfortunes ; which, though the Effect of them did 
not appear in many Years, were diſcerned by himſelf as 
coming and unavoidable, and foretold by him to his two 


Boſom-Friends, the Marquis of Ormond and the Earl of © 


Southampton, who conſtantly adhered to him with all the 
Integrity of true Friendſhip. | 
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ITE Greatneſs and Power of the Chancellor, by this 7% Chance? 
Marriage of his Daughter with all the Circumſtances = 4 


Tith this 


which accompanied and attended it, ſeemed to all arias: + 
Men to have eſtabliſhed his Fortune, and that of his Fa- „ Pagicer. 


mily : I ſay, to all Men but to himſelf, who was not in 
the leaſt Degree exalted with it. He knew well upon how 
ſüppery Ground He ſtood, and how naturally averſe the 
Nation was from approving an exorbitant Power in any 
Subject. He ſaw that the King grew every Day more 
inclined to his Pleaſures, which involved him in Expenſe, 
and Company that did not deſire that He ſhould intend 
his Buſineſs or be converſant with ſober Men. He knew 
well, that the Servants who were about the Duke were 
as much his Enemies as As and intended * 
: 1 10 


* <= 
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Profit only, by what Means ſoever, without conſidering 
his Honour; that They formed his Houſhold, Officers and 
Equipage, by the Model of France, and againſt all the Rules 
and Precedents of England for a Brother of the Crown; 
and every Day put into his Head, * that if He were not 
.« ſupplied for all thoſe Expenſes, it was the Chancellor's 
« Fault, who could effect it if He would.” Nor was He 
able to prevent thoſe 1 nor the Effects of them, 


becauſe they were ſo cially adminiſtered, as if their 
End was to raiſe a Confidence in him of the Chancellor, 
not to weaken it; though He knew well, that their De- 
ſign was to create by 3 in him a Jealouſy of his 
Power and Cr with the King, as if it eclipſed his. 
But this was OMiy in their own dark Purpoſes, which 
had been all blaſted if they had been apparent; for the 
Duke did not only profeſs a very great Affection for the 
Chancellor, but gave all the Demonſtration of it that was 
offible, and deſired Nothing more, than that it ſhould 
e manifeſt to all Men, that He had an entire Truſt from 
the King in all his Affairs, and that He would employ 
all his Intereſt to ſupport that Truſt: Whilſt the Chan- 
cellor himſelf declined all the Occaſions which were of- 
fered for the Advancement of his Fortune, and deſired 
wholly to be left to the Diſcharge of his Office, and that 
all other Officers might diligently look to their own Pro- 
vinces, and be accountable for them; and deteſted No- 
thing more than that Title and Appellation, which He 
faw He ſhould not alway be able to avoid, of principal 
Miniſter or Favourite, and which was never caſt on him 
by any Deſignation of the King, (who abhorred to be 
thought to be governed by any ſingle Perſon) but by his 
preferring his Pleaſures before his Buſineſs, and fo ſend- 
ing all Men to the Chancellor to receive Advice. And 
hereby the Secretaries of State, not finding a preſent Ac- 
ceſs to him when the Occaſions preſſed, reſorted to the 
Chancellor, with whom his Majeſty ſpent moſt Time, to 
be reſolved by him; which Method exceedingly grieved 
him, and to which He endeavoured to apply a Remedy, 
by putting all Things in their proper Channel, and by (42) 
. prevailing with the King, when He ſhould be a little fa- 
-tiated with the Divertiſements He affected, to be vacant 
to ſo much of his Buſineſs, as could not be managed and 
conducted by any Body elle. 4 
ND 
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Ax here it may be ſeaſonable to inſert at large ſome See, 
laſtances, which I promiſed before, and by which it will Za. 


be manifeſt, how far the Chancellor was from an immo- 
derate Appetite to be rich, and to raiſe his Fortune, 
which He propoſed only to-do by the Perquiſites of his 


Office which were conſiderable at the firſt, and by ſuch 


Bounty of the King as might hereafter, without Noiſe or 
Scandal, be conferred on him in proper Seaſons and Oc- 
currences; and that He was from affecting ſuch an 
unlimited Power as He was believed afterwards to be 
poſſeſſed of (and of which no Footſteps could ever be diſ- 
covered in any of his Actions, or in any one Particular 
that was the Effect of ſuch Power from deſiring 
any other Extent of Power, than agreeable to the 
great Office He held, and which had been enjoyed by 
moſt of thoſe, who had been his Predeceſſors in that 
Truſt. 


THE King had not been many Weeks in England, n H, 


when the Marquis of Ormond came to him with his uſu 


Friendſhip, and aſked him, whether it would not be parry 


now Time to think of making a Fortune, that He 
might be able to leave to his Wife and Children, if He 
ſnould die.” And when He found that He was leſs 
ſenſible of what He propoſed than He expected, and 
that He only anſwered, © that He knew not which Way 
to go about it;“ the Marquis told him, that He 
thought He could commend a proper Suit for him 
„to make to the King; and if his Modeſty would not 
permit him to move the King for himſelf, He would 
« undertake to move it for him, and was confident that 
the King would willingly grant it:?“ And thereupon 
ſhewed him a Paper, which contained the King's juſt Ti- 
tle to ten thouſand Acres of Land in the Great Level of 
the Fens, which would be of a good yearly Value; or 
They, who were unjuſtly poſſeſſed of it, would be glad 
to purchaſe the King's Title-with a very conſiderable Sum 
of Money. And, in the End, He frankly told him, 
„that He made this Overture to him with the King's 
Approbation, who had been moved in it, and thought 
eat the firſt Sight, out of his own Goodneſs, that it 
might be fit for him, and wiſhed the Marquis to pro- 
poſe 1t to him.“! N 

WHEN the Chancellor had extolled the King's Gene- 
roſity, that He could; in fo great Neceſſities of his — 
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think of diſpenſing: ſo great a Bounty upon a poor Ser- 
vant, who was already recompenſed beyond what He 
could be ever able to deſerve; He ſaid, that He knew 
4c Very well the King's Title to that Land, of which He 
«was in Poſſeſſion before the Rebellion began, which 


the old and new Adventurers now claimed by a new 


Contract, confirmed by an Ordinance of Parliament, 
« which could not depriyę the Crown of its Right; which 
«all the Adventurers for the greateſt Part were wor- 
« thy Men) well knew, and would for their own Sakes 
not diſpute, ſince it would inevitably produce a new In- 
« undation, which all their Unity and Conſent in main- 
„ taining the Bagks would and could with Difficulty 
enough but prevent. That He would adviſe his Ma- 
<Jeſty to give all the Countenance He could, to the car- 
« rying on and perfecting that great Work, which was of 
« preat Benefit as well as Honour to the Publick, at the 
« Charge of private Gentlemen, who had paid dear for 
« the Land They had recovered; but that He would never 
te adviſe him, to begin his Reign with the Alienation of 
4 ſuch a Parcel of Land from 2 Crown to any one par- (44) 
«ticular Subject, who could never bear the Envy of it. 
That his Majeſty ought to reſerve that Revenue to 
<« himſelf, which was great, though leſs than it was ge- 
*nerally reputed to be; at leaſt, till the Value thereof 
<« ſhould be clearly underſtood (and the detaining it in his 
«own Hands for ſome Time, would be the beſt Expe- 
dient towards the finiſhing all the Banks, when the Sea- 
<« ſon ſhould be fit, which elſe would be neglected by the 
« Diſcord among the Adventurers) and the King knew 
« what He gave. He muſt remember, that He had two 
« Brothers” (for the Duke of Gloceſter was yet alive) © who 


ere without any Revenue, and towards whom his 


Bounty was to be firſt extended; and that this Land 
« would be a good Ingredient towards an Appanage for 
them Both. And that till They were reaſonably pro- 
« yided for, no private Man in his Wits would be the 
« Object of any extraordinary Bounty from the King, 
« which would unavoidably make him the Object of an 
« univerſal Envy and Hatred. That, for his own Part, 
He held by the King's Favour the greateſt Office of the 
Kingdom in Place; and though it was not near the Va- 
ue it was eſteemed to be, and that many other Offices 
« were more profitable, yet it was enough for him, 42 
l wou 
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„would be a good Foundation to improve his Fortune: 
* So that,“ He ſaid, © He had made a Reſolution, to 
„ himſelf, which He thought He ſhould not alter, not to 
mate Haſte to be rich. That it was the principal Part 
* or Obligation of his Office, to diſſuade he King from 
making any Grants of ſuch a Nature (except where the 
** Neceſſity or Convenience was very notorious) and even 
* to ſtop thoſe which ſhould be made of that Kind, and 
not to ſuffer them to paſs ti Seal, till He had again 
* waited upon the King, and informed him of the evil 
* Conſequence of thoſe Grants; which Diſcharge of his 
Duty could not but raiſe him many Enemies, who 
* ſhould not have that Advantage, tg lay that He ob- 
ſtructed the King's Bounty towards other Men, when 
He made it very profuſe towards himſelf. And there- 
* fore, that He would never receive any Crowꝑ- Land 
* from the King's Gift, and did not wiſh to have other 
* Honour or any Advantage, but what his Office brought 
him, till ſeven Years ſhould paſs; in which all the Diſ- 
* traftions of the Kingdom might be compoſed, and the 
Neceſſities thereof ſo provided for, that the King might 
* be able, without hurting himſelf, to exerciſe ſome Libe- 
s rahty towards his Servants who had ſerved him well.” 
How He ſeemed to part from this Refolution in ſome 
Particulars afterwards, and why He did ſo, may be col- 
lected out of what hath been truly ſet down before. 

Wren the Marquis of Ormond had given the King a 
large Account of the Conference between him and the 
Chancellor, and “ that He abſolutely refuſed to receive 
* that Grant;” his Majeſty ſaid, He was a Fool for his 
Labour, and that He would be much better in being 
* envied than in being pitied.” And though the Inhe- 
ritance of thoſe Lands was afterwards given to the Duke, 
yet there were ſuch Eſtates granted for Years to many 
particular Perſons, moſt whereof had never merited by 
any Service, that Half the Value thereof never came to 
his Highneſs. 

As ſoon as the King and Duke returned from Port/- h. d 
mouth, where They had ſeen the Queen embarked for #: 27 5 
France, the King had appointed a Chapter, for the elect- carer. 
ing ſome Knights of the Garter into the Places vacant. Up- 
on which the Duke deſired him * to nominate the Chan- 
cellor,” which his Majeſty ſaid «© He would willingly do, 
but He knew not whether it _ be grateful to ow z 
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i «for He had refuſed ſo many Things, that He knew not 
= cc what He would take; and therefore wiſhed him © to 
1 « take, a Boat to Worceſter-Houſe, and propoſe it to him, 
Wl And He would not go to the Chapter till his Highneſs (44) 
| © returned,” The Duke told the Chancellor what had 


1 paſſed between the King and him, and, ( that He was come 
only to know his Mind, and could not imagine but 
| li that ſuch an Honour would pleaſe him.” The Chan- 
1 cellor, after a Million 7 humble Acknowledgments of 
| the Duke's Grace and of the King's Condeſcenſion, ſaid, 
* that the Honour was indeed too great by much for him 
j l &« to ſuſtain; that there were very many worthy Men, who 
3 well remembered him of their own Condition when 
| | « He firſt entered into his Father's Service, and believed 
I that He was advanced too much before them.” He 
beſought his Highneſs, that his Favours and Protection 
might not expoſe him to Envy that would break him to 
„Pieces.“ He aſked © what Knights the King meant to 
„ make;” the Duke named them, all Perſons very emi- 
nent: The Chancellor ſaid, no Man could except 
** againſt the King's Choice; many would juſtly, if He 
© ere added to the Number.” He deſired his High- 
neſs “to put the King in Mind of the Earl of Lindſey, 
* Lord High Chamberlain of England” (with whom He 
was known to have no Friendſhip, on the contrary, that 
there had been Diſguſts between them in the laſt King's 
Time); „that his Father had loſt his Life with the Gar- 
ger about his Neck, when this Gentleman his Son, en- 
* deayouring to relieve him, was taken Priſoner; that 
He had ſerved the King to the End of the War with 
* Courage and Fidelity, being an excellent Officer: For 
* all which, the King his Father had admitted him a Gen- 
* tleman of his Bedchamber, which Office He was now 
«* without: And not to have the Garter now upon his Ma- 
* jeſty's Return, would in all Men's Eyes look like a De- 
« oradation, and an Inſtance of his Majeſty's Diſeſteem; 
* eſpecially if the Chancellor ſhould ſupply the Place, 
* who was not thought his Friend :? And, upon the 
whole Matter, entreated the Duke © to reſerve his Fa- 
* your towards him for ſome other Occaſion, and excuſe 
*him to the King for the declining this Honour, which 
He could not ſupport.” The Duke replied with an of- 

fended Countenance, that He faw He would not ac- . 
* cept any Honour from the King that proceeded by his 
. * Mediation ;" 
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« Mediation ;” and fo left him in apparent Diſpleaſure. 
However, at that Chapter the Earl of Lindſey was 
created Knight of the Garter, with the reſt; and com- 
ing afterwards to hear by what Chance it was, He ever 
3 great Civility towards the Chancellor to his 
ath. 
5 when the Chancellor afterwards complained to his 
Majeſty * of his Want of Care of him, in his fo eaſily 
8 gratifying his Brother in a _— that would be of 
*{o much Prejudice to him,” anhd ſo enlarged upon the 
Subject, and put his Majeſty in Mind of Solomon Inter- 
rogation, who can ſtand againſt Envy ?” The King ſaid 
no more, than * that He did really believe when He ſent 
his Brother, that He would refuſe it;“ and added, I 
* tell you, Chancellor, that You are too ſtrict and appre- 
< henſive in thoſe Things, and truſt me, it is better to 
ebe envied than pitied,” The Duke did not diſſemble 
his Reſentment, and told his Wife, „that He took it 
very ill; that He deſired that the World might take 
Notice of his Friendſhip to her Father, and that, after 
former Unkindneſs, He was heartily reconciled to him; 
but that her Father cared not to have that beli&ed, 
nor would have it believed that his Intereſt in the King 
vas not enough, to have no Need of good Offices from 
the Duke :” Which Diſcourſe He uſed likewiſe to the 
Marquis of Ormond and others, who He thought would 
inform the Chancellor of it. And the Dutcheſs was much 
troubled at-it, and took it unkindly of her Father, who 
thought himſelf obliged to wait upon his Royal Highneſs, 


(45) and to vindicate himſelf from that Folly He was charged 


with; in which He proteſted to him, © that He ſo abſo- 
lutely and entirely depended upon his Protection, that 
He would never receive any Favour from the King, but 
« by his Mediation and Interpoſition:“ To which the 
Duke anſwered, * that He ſhould ſee whether He would 
* have that Deference to him ſhortly.” . 


Axp it was not long before the Day far the Corona- ,, 
tion was appointed, when the King had appointed to # made an 


make ſome Barons, and to raiſe ſome who were Parons 

to, higher Degrees of Honour; molt of whom were Men 

not very grateful, becauſe They had been faulty, though 

They had afterwards redeemed what was paſt, by having 

performed very ſignal Services to his Majeſty, and were 

able to do him more: Upon which the King had re- 
4 


ſolved 


* 


iſed ta 
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ſolved. to confer thoſe Honours upon them, and in Truth 
had promiſed it to them, or to ſome of their Friends, be- 
fore He came from beyond the Seas. At this Time the 
Duke came to the Chancellor, and ſaid, He ſhould now 
«* diſcoyer whether He would be as good as his Word” 
and ſo gave him a Paper, which was a Warrant under the 
r Manual to the Attorney General, to p 

a Grant, by which the Chancellor ſhould be created an 
Earl. To which, uponghe Reading, He began to make 


.. Objeftions ; when the Duke ſaid, my Lord, I have 
. thought fit to give you this Earneſt of my Friendſhip, 
you may reject it if You think fit; and departed, And 


the Chancellor, upon Recollection, and Conference with 
his, two Friends, the Treaſurer aad the Marquis of Or- 


mond, found He could not prudently refuſe it. And fo, 
the Day or two before the C oronation, He was with the 


Fur e, -»gtb Others created an Earl by the King in the Bangueting- 
3 Houſe; and, in the very Minute of his Creation, had an 


Earneſt of the Envy that would enſue, in the Murmurs 
of ſome, who were ancienter Barons, at the Precedence 
gig to him before them; of which He was totally ig- 
norant, it being reſolved by the King upon the Place, and 
the View of the Precedents of all Times when any Offi- 
cers of State were created with others, Yet one of the 
Lords concerned ſwore in the Ears of two or three of his 
Friends, at the fame Time, © that He would be re- 
«venged for that Afﬀront;” which related not to the 
Chancellor's Precedence, for the other was no Baron, but 
for the Precedence given to another, whom He thought 
his Inferiour, and imputed the Partiality to his Power, 
who had not the leaſt Hand in it, nor knew it before it 
was determined, Yet the other was as good as his Word, 
and took the very firſt Opportynity that was offered for 
his Revenge. 

I will add one Inſtance more, ſufficient, if the other 
were away, to convince all Men, how far He was from 
being tranſported with that Ambition, of which He was 
acculed, and for which He was condemned. After the 
firm Conjunction in the Royal Family was notorious, and 
all the neighbour Princes had ſent their ſplendid Embaſ- 
fies of Congratulation to the King, and deſired to renew 
all Treaties with this Crown, and the Parliament pro- 


ceeded, how ſlowly ſoever, with great Duty and Reve- 


rence towards the King; the Marquis of Ormond . 
| 8 
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the King had by this Time made Duke of O Ormond) ane 
one Day to him, and in private, ſaid, 1 
to ſpeak to him of himſelf, — 4 to let him know. g 
only his own Opinion, but the Opinion of his beſ 
Friends, with whom He had often conferred upon the 
Argument: And that They all wondered, that He 
much affected the Poſt He was in, as to continue in the 
*-Office of Chancellor, which took up moſt of his 1 5 
<« eſpecially all the Mornings, in Buſineſs that many o- 
ther Men could diſcharge as well as He. Whereas He He war 
* ought to leave that to ſuch a Man as He thought fit for fre by 
(46) * it; and to betake himſelf to that Province, which No- f 
* body knew ſo well how to diſcharge. That the Credit 
„He had with the King was known to all Men, and that 
He did in Truth remit that Province to him, which He 
vould not own, and could not diſcharge by the Multi- 
« plicity of the Buſineſs of his Office, which was not of 
c that Moment. That the King every Day took leſs Care 
of his Affairs, and affected thoſe Pleaſures moſt which 
made him averſe from the other. That He ſpent moſt 
© of his Time with confident young Men, who abhoitted 
< all Diſcourſe that was ſerious, and 4 in the Liberty They 
* aſſumed in Drollery and Raillery, preſerved no Reye- 
© rence towards God or Man, but laughed at all ſober 
„Men, and even at Religion itſelf; and that the Cuſtom; 
* of this Licenſe, that did yet only make the King merry. 
* for the preſent, by Degrees would grow acceptable to 
him; and that theſe Men would by Degrees have the. 
Preſumption (which yet They had not, nor would He 
* in Truth then ſuffer it) to enter into his Buſineſs, . and 
by adminiſtering to thoſe Exceſſes, to which his ORE k 
and Conſtitution moſt inclined him, would not on 
„ powerfully foment thoſe Inclinations, but intermeddle | 
* and obſtruct his moſt weighty Counſels. That, for the 
Prevention of all this Miſchief, and the preſerving the, 
<« excellent Nature and Underſtanding of the King from 
* being corrupted by ſuch lewd Inſtruments, who had 
only a ſcurrilous Kind of Wit to procure Laughter, but 
cc had no Senſe of Religion, or Reverence for 5 Laws; 
* there was no Remedy in View, but his giving up bis 
** Office, and betaking himſelf wholly to wait upeſ the 
a Perſon of the King, and to be with him in thoſe aſons, 2 
** when that looſe People would either abſtain from com- g A. 
ing, or, if They were preſent, would not — 4. 
* Con- k 
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Confidence to ſay, or do thoſe Things which They had 
been accuſtomed to do before the King. By this Means, 
He would find frequent Opportunities to inform the 
King of the true State of his Affairs, and the Danger 
He incurred by not throughly underſtanding them, 
sand by being thought to be. negligent in the Duties of 
Religion and ſettling the Diſtractions in the Church; at 
« leaſt, He would do ſome Good in all theſe Particulars, 
< or keep the Licenſe from ſpreading farther, which in 
** Time it would do, to the —.— him of the Hearts of 
* his People. That the King, from the long Knowledge 
& of his Fidelity, and the Eſteem He had of his Virtue, 
received any Advertiſements and Animadverſions, and 
* even ſuffered Reprehenſions, from him, better than 
* from any other Man; therefore He would be able to 
do much Good, and to deſerve more than ever He had 

done from the whole Kingdom. And He did verily be- 
& lieye, that this would be acceptable to the King him- 
« felf, who knew He could not enough attend to the 
* many Things, which, being left — muſt much 
* gdiforder the whole Machine of his Government, or, 
being ill done, would in Time diſſolve it; and that his 

Le © Majeſty would aſſign ſuch a liberal Allowance for this 

A Service, that He ſhould find himſelf well rewarded, and 

*f great Gainer by accepting it and putting off his Of. 
cc fice.” i 

Hex concluded, That was the Deſire and Advice of 
&« all his Friends; and that the Duke was ſo far of the 
* ſame Judgment, that He reſolved to be very inſtant 
& with him upon it, and only wiſhed, that He ſhould firſt 
break the Matter to him, that He might not be ſurpriſed 
hen his Royal Highneſs entered upon the Diſcourſe.” 
And he added, that this Province mult inevitably at laſt 
ebe committed to ſome one Man, who probably would 
te be without that Affection to the King's Perſon, that Ex- 
« perience in Affairs, and that Knowledge of the Laws 
* and Conſtitution of the Kingdom, as all Men knew to 
« be in the Chancellor.“ | 

Wren the Marquis had ended, with the Warmth of (47)] 
Friendſhip which was ſuperiour to any Temptation, and in 
which no Man ever excelled him, nor delivered what He 

had a Mind to ſay more clearly, or with a greater Weight 

of Words; the Chancellor ſaid, that He did not much 


vonder that many of his Friends, who had not the Op- 
| portunity 


(47)] 
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<© portunity to know him enough, and who might propoſe 
<< to themſelves ſome Benefit from his unlimited Great- 
* neſs, might in Truth out of their Partiality to him, and 
by their not knowing the King's Nature, believe, that 
his Warineſs and Integrity, and his Knowledge of the 
< Conſtitution of the Government and the Nature of the 
People, would conduct the King's Counſels in ſuch a 
* Way, as would lead beſt to his Power and Greatneſs, 
and to the Good and Happineſs of the Nation, which 
<*« would be the only ſecure Support of his Power aud Au- 
S thority: But that He, who knew both the King and 
him ſo well, that no Man living knew either of them 
*© ſo well, ſhould be of that Opinion He had expreſſed, 
* was Matter of Admiration and Surpriſal to him.” He 
appealed to him, how often He had heard him ſay to 
„the King in France, Germany, and Flanders, when They 
two took all the Pains They could to fix the King's 
Mind to a lively Senſe of his Condition; That He mu## 
<< not think now to recover his three Kingdoms by the dead Title 
*© of his Deſcent and Right, «which had been ſo notoriouſly 
© baffled and diſbonoured, but by the Reputation of bis Var- 
© fue, Courage, Piety, and Induſtry ; that all theſe Virtues 
© muſt center in himſelf, for that his Fate depended upon his 
% Perſon, and that the Engliſh Nation would ſooner ſubmit 
* to the Government of Cromwell, than to any other Subject 
<« who ſhould be thought to govern the King. That England 
& would not bear a Favourite, nor any one Man, who ſhould 
* out of his Ambition engroſs to himſelf the Diſpoſal of the 
ce publick Affairs. 

He ſaid, He was more now of the ſame Mind, and 


* was confident that no honeſt Man, of a competent Bu bis He 
« Underſtanding, would undertake that Province; and 7” 


cc that for his own Part, if a Gallows were erected, and 
if He had only the Choice to be hanged or to execute 
that Office, He would rather ſubmit to the firſt than 
c the laſt. In the one, He ſhould end his Life with the 
Reputation of an honeſt Man; in the other, He ſhould 
die with Diſgrace and Infamy, let his Innocence be 


hat it would.“ He put the Marquis in Mind, how 


far the King was from obſerving the Rules He had 
< preſcribed to himſelf before He came from beyond the 
„Seas, and was ſo totally unbent from his Buſineſs, and 
addicted to Pleaſures, that the People generally began 
** to take Notice of it; that there was little Care taken 

*© to 
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< to. regulate Expenſes, / even when He was abſolutely 

« without Supply; that He would on a ſudden be yy 
© whelmed with ſuch Debts, as would diſquiet him, and 
« diſhonour his Counſels ;” of which the Lord Trea- 
ſurer was ſo ſenſible, that He was already weary of his 
Staff, before it had been in his Hands three Months. 
That the Confidence the King had in him, beſides the 
* Aſſurance He had of his Integrity and Induſtry, pro- 
*ceeded more from his Averſion to be troubled with 
e the Intricacies of his Affairs, than from any Violence 

« of Affection, which was not ſo fixed in his Nature as 
« to. be like to tfanſport him to any one Perſon: And 
* that as He could not, in ſo ſhort a Time, be acquaint- 

* ed with many Men, whom in his Judgment He could 
6 8 before the Chancellor for the Managery of his 

* Buſineſs, who had been ſo long acquainted with it; fo 
He would, in a ſhort Time, be acquainted with many, 

* who would by finding Fault with all that was done be 

thought much wiſer Men; it being one of his Ma-(4®) 

Jeſty's greateſt Infirmities, that He was apt to think too 

well of Men at the firſt or ſecond Sight. 

He. ſaid, Whilſt He kept the Office He had 
& (which could better bear the 3 of the Bulk of the 
Affairs, than any other Qualification could) and that 
eit ſupported him in the Execution of it, the King felt 
*.not the Burden of it; becauſe little of the Profit of it 
* proceeded out of his own Purſe, and, if He were dead 
* Tomorrow, the Place ſtill muſt be conferred upon an- 
<* other, Whereas, if He gave over that Adminiſtration, 
and had Nothing to rely upon for the Support of him- 
«ſelf and Family, but an Extraordinary Penſion out of 
* the, Exchequer, under no other Title or Pretence but 
< of being Firſt Miniſter (a Title ſo newly tranſlated out 
* of French into Enghſh, that it was not enough under- 
* ſtood to be liked, and every Man would deteſt it for 
the Burden it was attended with); the King himſelf, 
ho was not by Nature immoderately inclined to Ve, 
would be quickly weary of ſo chargeable an Officer, 
Hand be very willing to be freed from the Reproach of 
being governed by any (the very Suſpicion whereof 
He doth exceedingly abhor) at the Price and Charge 
© of the Man, who had been raiſed by him to that in- 
convenient Height above other Men. That whilſt He 
© bad that Seal, He could have Admiſſion to his — 
e 
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J jeſty as often as He deſired, becaule it was more Eaſe 


4 to receive an Account of his Buſineſs from kim; fan 
to be preſent at the whole Debate of it; And He well 
« knew, the Chancellor had too much Buſineſs to deſire 
« Audiences from his Majeſty without neceflary Reaſon, 
<« But if the Office were in another Hand, and He ſhould 
« haunt his Preſence with the ſame Importunity as a Spy 
« upon his Pleaſures, and a Diſturber of the Jollities' of 
« his Meetings; his Majeſty would quickly be nau- 
ce ſeated with his Company, which for the preſent He 
« liked in ſome Seaſons ; and They, who for the preſent 
« had ſubmitted to ſome Conſtraint by the Gravity of 
« his Countenance, would quickly diſcover that their 
« Talents were more acceptable, and by Degrees make 
« him appear grievous to his Majeſty, and ſoon after ri- 
« diculous. That all his Hope was, that the King would 
&* ſhortly find ſome Lady fit to be his Wife, which all 
« honeſt Men ought to perſuade him to, and that being 
<« married, He made no Doubt, He would decline many 
<« of thoſe Delights to which He was yet expoſed, and 
« which expoſed him too much; and till that Time He 
e could not think that his beſt Servants could enjoy any 
« pleaſant Lives. That He preſumed the Parliament 
« would, after They had raiſed Money enough to diſ- 
* band the Armies, and to pay off the Seamen” (to- 
wards Both which ſomewhat was every Day done, and 
Both which amounted to an incredible and inſupportable 
Charge) < ſettle ſuch a Revenue upon the Crown, as the 
King might conform his Expenſe to; and that it ſhould 
* not be in any Body's Power, to make that Revenue 
ce be eſteemed by him to be greater, than in Truth it 
« would be. That when theſe two Things ſhould be 
c brought to paſs, He did hope, that the King would 
take Pleaſure in making himſelf Maſter of every Part 
« of his Buſineſs, and not charge any one Man with a 
« greater Share of it than He can diſcharge, or than 
« will agree with his own Dignity and Honour. In the 
« mean Time,” He beſought the Marquis, © that He 
« would convert the Duke of York and all other Perſons 
« from that Opinion, which could not but appear erro- 
« neous to himſelf by the Reaſons He had heard; and 
that if He could be brought to conſent to what had 
<« been, propoſed to him (and which rather than He 
would do, He would ſuffer a thouſand Deaths), as r 
5 a cc Wo 
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* ud inevitably prove his own Ruin and Deſtruction, 
* ſo it would bring un 
And therefore He comured him © to invite the King by 
his own Example, and by uffuming his on Share of 
«the Work,“ Which for ſome Time He had declined 
fince the Return into England; and by being himſelf 
«Conſtantly with his Majeſty, to whom He was accept- 
able at all Hours, He would obftru&'the Operation of 
c that ill Company, which neither knew how to behave 
«themſelves, nor could reaſonably propoſe ſo much Be- 
«nefit to themſelves, as by the Propagation of their 
< Follies and Villanies; and by Degrees induce his Ma- 
«Jeſty more proportionably to mingle his Buſineſs with 
«© his'Pleaſures, which He could not yet totally abandon.” 

Tun Marquis could not deny, but that many of the 
Reaſons alleged by the Chancellor were of that Weight as 
ought to prevall with him; and therefore forbore ever 
after to preſs him upon the ſame Particular. And the 
Duke of -Zork ſnortly undertook a Conference with him 

the ſame Argument, upon which the other durft 
not enlarge with the fame Freedom as He had done to the 
Marquis; both becauſe his Eyes could not bear the Pro- 
ſpe& of ſo many Things at once, as likewiſe that He 
knew He communicated with ſome Perſons, who, what- 
ever They pretended, had Nothing like good Affection 
for him: So that He rather pacified his Royal Highneſs 
upon that Subject, and diverted him from urging it, 
than "ſatisfied him with his Grounds. And others who 
wiſhed well to him, and better to the Publick, acquieſced 
with his peremptory Reſolution, without believing that 
He reſolved well either for his own Particular, or the 
King's Affairs; and did always think that He might 
have prevented his on Fate, if He had at that Time 
ſubmitted to the Judgment of his beſt Friends; though 
himſelf remained ſo poſitive to the contrary, that He of- 
ten ſaid, that He would not have redeemed himſelf 
« by that -Expedient, and that He could never have 
„ borne' that Fate with that Tranquillity of Mind, which 
« God enabled him to do, if He had paſſed to it through 
« that' Province.” 

Wurst the general Affairs of England, by the long 
Debates in Parliament, remained thus unſettled, the 
King was no leſs troubled and perplexed how to com- 
poſe his two other Kingdoms of Scorland and Ireland; 


from 


to the King.“ (49) 


had eſtabliſned; that He had hardly left Footſteps by 


(59) by martial Law) were tried and puniſhed before Judges 
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from Both Which there were ſeveral Perſons of the beſt ae 
Condition of either Ki m ſent, with the Tender and . ' tbe 
Preſentation of their Allegiance to his Majeſty, and ex- Sed 

6 his immediate Direction to free them from the hans. 
iſtractions They were in; and, by taking the Govern- 

metit upon himſelf into his own Hands, to be freed from 

choſe extraordinary Commiſſions, under wich they had 

been Both governed with a Rod of Iron by the late Pow- 

ers; the ſhifting of which from one Faction to another 

had adminiſtered no Kind of Variety to them, but they 

had remained ſtill under the ſame full Extent of Ty- | 


ranny. 
Tur whole Frame of the ancient Government of Scot- 7he Stare of 


land had been ſo entirely confounded by Cromwell, and u | 


new-modelled by the Laws and Cuſtoms of Exgland, that 
is, thoſe Laws and Cuſtoms which the Commonwealth 


which the old might'be traced out again. The Power of 
the Nobility was ſo totally ſuppreſſed and extinguiſhed, 
that their Perſons found no more Reſpect or Diſtinction 
from the common People, than the Acceptation They 
found from Cromwell, and the Credit He gave them by 
ſome particular Truſt, drew to them. Their beloved Preſ- 
bytery was become a Term of Reproach, and ridiculous; 
the Pride and Activity of their Preachers ſubdued, and 
reduced to the loweſt Contempt; and the Standard of 
their Religion remitted to the ſole Order and Direction of 
their Commander in chief. All criminal Caſes (except 
where the General thought it more expedient to 


ſent from England, and by the Laws of England; and 
Matters of civil Intereſt before ' itinerant Judges, who 
went twice a Year in Circuits' through the Ki i 
determined all Matters of Right'by the Rules and Cul- 
toms which were obſerved in England. They had Li- 
berty to ſend a particular Number that was aſſigned to 
them to fit in the Parliament of "England, and to vote 
there with all Liberty; which They had done. And in 
Recompenſe thereof, all ſuch Monies were levied in Scot- 
land, as were given by the Parliament of England, by 
which ſuch Contributions were raiſed, as were proporti- 
onable to the Expenſe, which the Army and Garriſons 
which ſubdued them put the Kingdom of England to. 
Nor was there any other Authority to raiſe Money in 
ä Scotland, 
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| Ne Continuation of the Life of 
- Scotland, but what was derived from the Parliament of 


General of England. 

Aus all this prodigious Mutation and Transformation 
had been ſubmitted to with the ſame Reſignation and 
Obedience, as if the ſame had been tranſmitted by an un- 

interrupted Succeſſion from Kin 39 And it might 
well be a Queſtion, whether the Generality of the Nation 
was not better contented with it, than to return into the 
old Road of Subjection. But the King would not build 
according to Cromwel!'s Models, and had many Reaſons 
to continue Scotland within its own Limits and Bounds, 
and ſole Dependance upon himſelf, rather than unite it 
to England with ſo many Hazards and Dangers as would 
inevitably have accompanied 1t, under any Government 
leſs tyrannical than that bf Cromwell. And the reſettling 
that om was to be done with much leſs Difficulty 
than the other of Ireland, by Reaſon that all who ap- 

ared concerned in it or for it, as a Committee for that 
— were united between themſelves, and did, or 


did pretend to, deſire the ſame Things. They all a 


peared under the Protection and Recommendation of 
General; and their Dependance was the more upon him, 
becauſe He ſtill commanded thoſe Garriſons and Forces 
in Scotland, which kept them to their Obedience. And 
He was the more willing to give them a Teſtimony of 
their Affection to the King, and that without their Help 
He could not have been able to have marched into Eng- 
land againſt Lambert, that They might ſpeak the more 
confidently, that They gave him that Aſſiſtance, be- 
e cauſe They were well aſſured that his Intention was to 
« ſerve the King:“ Whereas They did indeed give him 
only what They could not keep from him; nor did They 
know any of his Intentions, or himſelf at that Time in- 
tend any Thing for the King. But it is very true, They 
were all either Men who had merited beſt from the King, 
or had ſuffered moſt for him, or at leaſt had ated leaſt 
againſt him, and (which They looked upon as the moſt 
valuable Qualification) They were all, or pretended to be, 
the moſt implacable Enemies to the Marquis of Argyle, 
which was the Shikboleth by which the AﬀeRtions of that 
whole Nation. were beſt diſtinguiſhed. 


ene Azcams THE Chief of the Commiſſioners was the Lord Selkirk, 
be Scotch à younger Son of the Marquis of Dowglaſs, who had been 


ow the King in France, — 8 
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a Roman Catbolict, which was the Religion of his Family, . Ee | 
but had returned into Scotland after it had been ſubduea?? xk. | 
by Cromwell, and being a very handſome young Man, 
was eaſily converted from the Religion of his Father, in 
which He had been bred; to that of his elder Brother the 
Earl of Angus, that He might marry the Daughter and' 
Heir of James Duke Hamilton, who from the Battle of 
Worceſter, where her Uncle Duke William was killed, had 
inherited the Title of Dutcheſs, with the fair Seat of Ha- 
milton, and all the Lands which belonged to her Father. 
(5!) And her Huſband now, according to the Cuſtom of Scot- 
land, aſſumed the ſame Title with her, and appeared in 
the Head of the Commiſſioners under the Style of Duke 
Hamilton, with the Merit of having never diſſerved the 
King, and with the Advantage of whatſoever his Wife 
could claim by the Death of her Father, which deſerved 
to wipe out the Memory of whatever had been done 
amiſs in his Life. 3 PS 
- Taz Earl of Glencarne was another of the Commiſ- of ve Ee. 
ſioners, a Man very well born and bred, and of very /Vnne. 
good Parts. As He had rendered himſelf very accepta- 
ble to the King, during his being in Scotland, hy his | 
very good Behaviour towards him, ſo even after that fa- 
tal Blow at Worceſter He did not diſſemble his Affection 
to his Majeſty ; but withdrawing himſelf into the High- 
lands, during the Time that Cromwell remained in Scot- 
land, He ſent over an Expreſs to aſſure the King of his 
Fidelity, and that He would take the firſt Opportunity to 
ſerve him. And when upon his Deſire Middleton was de- 
ſigned to command there, He firſt retired into the High- 
lands, and drew a Body of Men together to receive him. 
He was a Man of Honour, and good Principles as well 
with Reference to the Church as to the State, which few 
others, even of thoſe which now appeared moſt devoted to 1 
the King, avowed to be; for the Preſbytery was yet their [| 
Ido} From the Time that He had received a Protection 
and Safe guard from General Monk, after there was little 
Hope of doing Good by Force, He lived quietly at his 
Houſe, and was more favoured by the General than any 
of thoſe WhO ſpoke moſt loudly againſt the King, and 
was moſt truſted by him when He was at Berwic — 
his March into Exgland; and was now preſented by him 
to the King, as a Man worthy of his Truſt in an eminent 
Poſt of that Kingdom. VM ai MLA 501 Nauen 
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W1r theſe there were others of leſs Name, but of good 
Affections and Abilities, who came together from Scot- 
land as Commiſſioners ; but They found others in London 
as well qualified to do their Country Service, and whoſe 
Names were wiſely inſerted in their Commiſſion. by thoſe 
who aſſumed. the Authority, to ſend the other. The Earl 
af te El of OF Lautherdale, who had been very eminent in contriving 
and carrying on the King's Service when his Majeſty was 
crowned. in Scotland, and thereby had wrought himſelf 
into a very particular Eſteem with the King, had-marched 
with him into England, and behaved: himſelf well at Mor- 
ceſter, where He was taken Priſoner; had, beſides that 
Merit, the ſuffering an Impriſonment from that very 
Time with ſome Circumſtances of extreme Rigour, being 
a Man againſt, whom Cronffbell had always profeſſed a more 
than ordinary Animoſity. And though the Scene of his. 
Impriſonment had been altered according to the Altera- 
tion of the Governments which ſucceeded, yet He never 
found himſelf in complete Liberty till the King was pro- 
claimed by the Parliament, and then He thought it not 
neceſſary to repair into Scotland for Authority or Recom- 
1 mendation; but ſending his Advice thither to his Friends, 
He made Haſte to tranſport himſelf with the Parliament 
7 Commiſſioners to the Hague, where He was very well re- 
ceived by the King, and left Nothing undone on his Part 
that might cultivate thoſe old Inclinations, being a Man 
of as much Addreſs and Inſinuation, in which that Na- 
tion excels, as was then amongſt them. He applied him- 
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: ſelf to thoſe who were moſt truſted by the King with a 
j | | marvellous Importunity, and eſpecially to the Chancellor, 
014 with whom, as often as They had ever been together, 


14 He had had a perpetual War. He now magnified his 
14 Conſtancy with loud Elogiums, as well to his Face as be- 
hind his Back; remembered “ many ſharp Expreſſions (52) 
formerly uſed by the Chancellor, which He confeſſed 
<« had then made him mad, though upon Recollection af- 
<« terwards He had found them to be very reaſonable.” 
He was very, polite in all his Diſcourſes, called himſelf 
and his Nation © a thouſand Traitors and Rebels,” and 
in his Diſcourſes frequently ſaid, when I was a Traitor,” 
or, © when I was in Rebellion,” and ſeemed not equally 
delighted with any Argument, as when He ſcornfully 
ſpake of the Covenant, upon which He brake a hundred 
Jeſts. In Sum, all his Diſcourſes were ſuch as pleaſed m 
0 the 


_ 


52) 


e de near his Perſon, the Chancellor and Treaſurer of 
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the Company, who commonly believed all He faid; and 
concurted with him. He renewed his old Acquaintanee 
and Familtarity with Middleton by all the Proteſtations of ; 
Frichdſhip; affured hitn © of the unanimots Defire of 
ee > be undet Ius Command,” and declared to 
the King, that He could not ſend any Matt into Scor- 

4, who would be able to do him ſo much Service in 
« the Place of Commiſſioner as Middleton, and that it 
« wi in his Majefty's Power to unite that whole King- 
« dom to his Service as one Man.” All which pleaſed 
the King welt: So that, by the Time that the Commiſ- 
fioners appeared at London, upon ſome old Promiſe in 
Scotland, or new Inclination upon his long Sufferings, 
which He magnified enough, the King gave him the Sig- 
net, ant} dectated him to be Secretary of State of that eu. 
Kingdom; and at the fame Time declared that Middleton t Were 
ſhould be his Commiſſioner; the Earl of Glencarne his cjpeſed of. 
Chancellor; the Earl Rothes, who was likewife one of the 
Sommiffioners, and his Perſon very agreeable to the King, 7 
Prefident of the Council; and conferred all other inferiour 
Offices upon Men moft notable for their Affection to the 
old Government of Church and State. | 

Axp the firſt Propofition that the Commiſſioners made 
after their Meeting together, and before They entered 
upon Debate of the Publick, was, that his Majeſty 
« would add to the Council of Scotland, which ſhould re- 


TT 


« England, the General, the Marquis of Ormond, and Se- 
<« cretary Nicholas, who ſhould be always preſent when any 
« Thing ſhould be debated and reſolved concerning that 
« Kingdam :”. Which Deſire, ſo different from any that 
had been in Times paſt, perſuaded the King that their In- 
tentions were very ſincere. Whatever Appearance there 
was of Unity amongſt them, for there was Nothing like 
Contradiction, there was a general Diſlike by them all of 
the Power' Lautherdale had with the King, who The 
knew preſſed many Things without Communication with 
them, as He had prevailed that the Earl of Crawford 9g. zo 
Lindſey ſhould continue in the Office He formerly had of — 
being High Treaſurer of that Kingdom, though He wis : 
known to be a Man incorrigible in his Zeal for the Preſ- 
bytery, and all the Madneſſes of Kirk, and not firm to 
other Principles upon which the Authority of the Crown 
maſt be eſtabliſhed; ſo that They could not io much as 

T 2 conſult 
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” conſult in his Preſence of many Particulars of the higheſt 
Moment and Importance to the publick Settlement. Let 
his having behaved himſelf well towards the King, whilſt 
He was-in that Kingdom, and his having undergone great 
Perſecution. under Cromwell, and profeſſing now all Obe- 
dence to his Majeſty, prevailed that He ſhould not be diſ- 
placed upon his Majeſty's firſt Entrance upon his Govern- 
ment, but that a new Occaſion ſhould be attended to, 
which was in View, and when the King reſolved, with- 
out. communicating his Purpoſe to Lautherdale, to confer 
that Office upon Middleton, when He ſhould have pro- 
ceeded the firſt Stage in his Commiſſion ; and of this his 
. Reſolution He was graciouſly ; hap to inform him. 
The Marguia TRE Marquis of Argyle (without mentioning of whom (53) 
of Argyle there can hardly be any Mention of Scotland) though He 
| Tom was not of this Fraternity, yet thought He could tell as 
fair a Story for himſelf as any of the reſt, and contribute 
as-much to the King's abſolute Power in Scotland. And 
therefore He had no ſooner unqueſtionable Notice of the 
King's being in London, but He made Haſte thither with 
as much Confidence as the reſt, But the Commiſſioners 
who-were, before him wrought fo far with the King, that 
in the very Minute of his Arrival He was arreſted by a 
Warrant under the King's Hand, and carried to the 
Tower, upon a Charge ot High Treaſon. 
. Hz was a Man like Drances in Virgil, | 
„ TLargus Opum, et Lingud melior, ſed frigida Bello 
ca Bals Conſiliis habitus non futilis Auttor, 
.. Seditione potens. | 
Without Doubt He was a Perſon of extraordinary Cunning, 
well bred; and though, by the Ill-Placing of his Eyes, He 
did not appear with any great Advantage at firſt Sight, 
yet He reconciled even thoſe who had Averſion to him 
very ſtrangely by a little Converſation : Inſomuch as after 
ſo many repeated Indignities (to ſay no worſe) which He 
had put upon the late King, and when He had continued 
| the ſame Affronts to the preſent King, by hindering the 
| | Scots from inviting him, and as long as was poſſible kept 
1 him from being received by them; when there was no 
Remedy, and that He was actually landed, no Man paid 
him ſo much Reverence and outward Reſpect, and gave 
ſo good an Example to all others, with what Veneration 
their King ought to be treated, as the Marquis of Argyle 


did, and in a very ſhort Time made himſelf agreeable 
and 
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and acceptable to him. His Wit was pregnant, and his 
Humour gay and pleaſant, except when He liked not. the 
Company or the Argument. And though He never con- 
ſented to any one Thing of Moment, which the King 


aſked of him, and even in thoſe Seaſons in which He was 


uſed with moſt Rudeneſs by the Clergy, and with ſome 
Barbarity by his Son the Lord Lorne, whom He had made 
Captain of his Majeſty's Guard, to guard him from his 
Friends and from all who He deſired ſhould have Acceſs 
to him; the Marquis ſtill had that Addreſs, that He per- 
ſuaded him all was for the beſt. When the other Fac- 
tion prevailed, in which there were likewiſe crafty Ma- 
nagers, and that his Counſels were commonly rejected, 
He carried himſelf fo, that They who hated him moſt 
were willing to compound with him, and that his Majefty 
ſhould not withdraw his Countenance from him. But 
He continued in all his Charges, and had a very great 
Party in that Parliament that was moſt devoted to ſerve 
the King; ſo that his Majeſty was often put to defire his 
Help to compaſs what He defired. He did heartily op- 
poſe the King's marching with his Army into England, 
the ill Succeſs whereof made many Men believe after- 
wards, that He had more Reaſons for the Counſels He 
gave, than They had who were of another Opinion. And 
the King was fo far from thinking him his Enemy, that 
when it was privately propoſed to him by thoſe He truſted 


moſt, that He 3 be ſecured from doing Hurt when 


the King was marched into England, ſince He was ſo much 
againſt it; his Majeſty would by no Means conſent to it, 
but parted with-him very graciouſly, as with One He ex- 
pected good Service from. All which the Commiſſioners 
well remembered, and were very unwilling that He ſhould 
be again admitted into his Preſence, to make his own Ex- 
cuſes for any Thing He could be charged with. And 


(:4) his Behaviour afterwards, and the good Correſpondence 


He had kept with Cromwell, but eſpecially ſome confident 
Averments of ſome particular Words or Actions which re- 
lated to the Murder of his Father, prevailed with his Ma- 
jeſty-not to ſpeak with him, which He laboured by many 
Addreſſes, in Petitions to the King and Letters to ſome 
of thoſe who were truſted by him, which were often pre- 
ſented” by his Wife and his Son, and in which, He onl 
deſired “ to ſpeak with the King or with ſome of choſe 
Lords,“ pretending “ that He ſhould inform and com- 
SY * municate 
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* mynicate ſomewhat that wauld highly concern his Ma: 
jeſty's Service.” But the King not youchſafing to ad; 
mit him to his Preſence, the Exghb Lords had no Mind to 
haye any Conference with a Man who had ip dark à Cha- 
racter, or to meddle in an Affair that muſt be examined 
and judged by the Laws of Scotland: And ſo it was re- 
Se in» ſolved that the Marquis of Argyle ſhould he ſent by Sea 
be wid, into Scotland, to be tried before the Parliament there when 
the Commiſſioner ſhould arrive, who was diſpatched thi- 
ther with the reſt of the Lords, as ſoon as the Seals and 
other Badges of their ſeveral Offices could he prepared. 
And what-afterwards became of the Marquis is known to 
all Men; as it grew quickly to appear, that what Bitter- 
neſs ſoever the Earl of Lautherdale had expreſſed towards 
him in his general Diſcourſes, He had in Truth a great 
Mind to haye preſerved him, and ſo kept ſuch a Pillar of 
Preſbytery againſt a good Occaſion, which was not then 
ſuſpected by the reſt of the Commiſſioners. 

Tux Lords of the Rui Council, who were appointed 
to ſit with the Scots, met with them to conſult upon the 
Inſtructions which were to be given to the King's Com- 
miſſionet, who was now created Earl of Middleton. The 
Scots ſeomed all reſolute and impatient to vindicate their 
Country from the lnfamy of delivering up the laſt King 

(for all Things relating to the former Rebgllion had been 
ut in Oblivion by his late Majeſty's Ad of Indemnity at 
his laſt being in Scotland) and ſtrictly to examine who of 
that Nation had contributed to his Murder, of which 
They were confident Argyle would be found: very guilty. 


294 


Tre Carl of Midaleton was very earneſt,“ that He might for the Hu- 


Middle TY . : 
9 tie t miliation of the Preachers, and to prevent any unruly 


— Frocceding of theirs in their Aſſembly, begin with re- 
ef acy in « {cinding rae Af of the Covenant, and all other Acts 
Scotiand, hich had invaded the King's Power Eccleſiaſtical, and 
<* then proceed to the erecting of Biſhops in that King- 
dom, according to the ancient Inſtitution :* And with 
— him Glencarne, Rothes, and all the reſt (Lautherdale only 
En pra excepted) concurred; and ayerred, “ that it would be very 
cr” eaſily brought to paſs, becauſe the tyrannical Proceed 
| < ings of the- Aſſemblies and their ſeveral Preſbyteries had 
* ſo far incenſed Perſons of all Degrees, that not only the 
« Nobility, Gentry, and common People would be glad 
to be freed from them, but that the moſt learned and 
* beſt Part of the Miniſters deſired the ſame, and to be 
EY P . a X Tis | TIE 27 ! « ſubject 
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tc ſubject again to the Biſhops; and that there would be 
<« enough found of the Scots Clergy, very worthy and very 
<« willing to ſupply thoſe Charges.“ + 
reſt, inveighed againſt the Covenant, called © it a wicked, 
cc traiterous Combination of Rebels _ their lawful 
“Sovereign, and expreſsly againſt the Laws of their own 
Country; proteſted his own hearty Repentance for the 
Part He had ated in the Promotion thereof, and that 
“He was confident that God, who was Witneſs of his 
« Repentance, had forgiven him that foul Sin: That no 
<« Man there had a greater Reverence for the Government 
e by Biſhops than He himſelf had; and that He was moſt 
e confident, that the Kingdom of Scotland could never be 
<« happy in itſelf, nor ever be reduced to a perfect Sub- 
< miſſion and Obedience to the King, till the Epiſcopal 
(s Government was again eſtabliſhed there. The Scruple 
<« that only remained with him, and which made him dif- 
<« fer with his Brethren, was, of the Manner how it ſhould 
ebe attempted, and of the Time when it ſhould be en- 
« deayoured to be brought to paſs.” And then with his 
uſual Warmth when He thought it neceſſary to be warm 
(for at other Times He could be as calm as any Man, 
though not ſo naturally) He deſired that the Commiſ- 
<« fioner might have no Inſtruction for the preſent to make 
<* any Approach towards either; on the contrary, that He 
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e might be reſtrained from it by his Majeſty's ſpecial Di- . aus 


< rection:: For though his own Prudence, upon the Ob- 7 


<« ſervation He ſhould quickly make when He came thi- 
ther, would reſtrain him from doing any Thing which 
might be inconvenient to his Majeſty's Service; yet 
e without that He would hardly be able to reſtrain others, 
* who for Want of Underſtanding, or out of Ill-Will to 
e particular Men, might be too forward to ſet ſuch a De- 
„ ſign on Foot.“ | if 

Hs deſired “ that in the firſt Seſſion of Parliament no 


“ farther Attempt might be made, than in Purſuance of 


„hat had been firſt mentioned, the vindicating their 
“Country from all Things which related to the Murder 
of the late King, which would comprehend the Deli- 
every up of his Perſon, the aſſerting the King's Royal 
% Power, by which all future Attempts towards Rebel- 
„lion would be prevented, and the Trial of the Marquis 
* of 4rgz/e; all which would take up more Time than 

T 4 cc Parha- 


to get 
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&« Parliaments in that Kingdom, till the late ill Times, had 
e uſed to continue together. That after the Expiration 
“of the firſt Seſſion, in which a good Judgment might 
be made of the Temper of that Kingdom, and the 
* Commiſſioner's Prudence might have an Influence upon 
„many leading Men to change their preſent Temper, 
e ſuch farther Advance might be made for the Reforma- 
<* tion of the Kirk as his Majeſty ſhould judge beſt; and 
* then He made no Doubt, but all would by Degrees be 
* compaſſed in that Particular which could be deſired, 
and which was the more reſolutely to be deſired, be- 
* cauſe He ſtill confeſſed that the King could not be ſe- 
* cure nor the Kingdom happy, till the Epiſcopal Go- 
«* yernment_ could be reſtored. But He undertook to 
*Enow ſo well the Nature of that People” (though He 
had not been in that Kingdom ſince his Majeſty left it) 
é that if it were undertaken preſently, or without due 
«* Circumſtances in preparing more Men than could in a 
*ſhort Time be done, it would not only miſcarry, but 
«with it his Majeſty be diſappointed of many of the 
* other Particulars, which He would otherwiſe be ſure to 
„obtain.“ | | 

Hy gamed many. of the Nobility and leading Men, 
who, He ſaid, © were ſtill ſo infatuated with the Covenant, 
* that They would with equal Patience hear of the Re- 
« jection of the four Evangeliſts, who yet, by Converſa- 
«jon and other Information and Application, might in 
„Time be wrought upon.” He frequently appealed to 
the King's own Memory, and Obſervation when He was 
in that Kingdom, © how ſuperſtitious They, who were 
* moſt devoted to do him Service, and were at his Dit- 
< poſal in all Things, were towards the Covenant: That 
all They did for him, which was all that He deſired 
them to do, was looked upon as the Effects of thoſe Obli- 
< rations which the Covenant had laid upon them.” He 
appealed to the General (“ who,” He ſaid, ** knew Scotland 
better than any one Man of that Nation could pretend 
*to do) whether He thought this a proper Seaſon to 
« 2ttempt ſo great a Change in that Kingdom, before 
* other more preſſing Acts were compaſſed; and whether 
«He did not know, that the very preſſing the Obliga- 
e tions in the Covenant lately in England had not con- 
* tributed very much to the Reſtoration of the King, 
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* which the London Miniſters confidently urged at pre- (56) 
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ſent as an Argument for his Indulgence towards them. 
„And,“ He ſaid, © though He well knew, that his Ma- 
t jeſty was fully reſolved to maintain the Government of 
« the Church of England in its full Luſtre, which He 
« thanked God for, being in his Judgment the beſt Go- 
% yernment Eccleſiaſtical in the World, y. yet He could not 
but obſerve, that the King's Prudence had yet forborne 
to make any new Biſhops, and had upon the Matter 
4 ſuſpended p 6 Engliſh Liturgy by not enjoining it, out 


of Indulgence to Diſſenters, and to allow them Time 


eto conſider and to be well informed and inſtructed in 
* thoſe Forms, which had been for ſo many Years re- 
* jected or diſcontinued, that the People in general and 
« many Miniſters had never ſeen or heard it uſed: So 
t that the Preſbyterians here remained ſtill in Hope of his 
« Majeſty's Favour and Condeſcenſion, that They ſhould 
6 ay, permitted to continue their own Forms, or = 
„Forms, in their Devotions and publick . fon 
God. In Condeſcenſion of all which, He thought i 
„very incongruous, and ſomewhat againſt His Majelty 5 
„Dignity, ſuddenly and with Precipitation to begin and 
* attempt ſuch an Alteration in Scotland, againſt a Go- 
« yernment that had more Antiquity there, and was more 

generally ſubmitted to and accepted, than it had been 
ein England, before He himſelf had declared his own 
Judgment againſt it in this Kingdom; which He pre- 
« ſumed He would ſhortly do, and which would be the 
<« beſt Introduction to the ſame in Scotland, where all the 
King's Actions and Determinations would be looked 
upon with the higheſt Veneratian.” 

Hz concluded, © that if the other more vigorous Courſe 
« ſhould be reſolved upon, the Marquis of Argyle would be 
very glad of it; for though He was generally odious 
to all Degrees of Men, yet He was not ſa much hated 
„as the Covenant was beloved and worſhipped : And that 
* when They ſhould diſcern that They muſt be deprived 
* of that, They would rather deſire to preſerve Both. 
« And: therefore,” He faid, “his Advice till was, that 
« He ſhould be firſt out of the Way, who was looked. 
* upon as the Upholder of the Covenant and the chief 
" Pillar of the Ki . before any viſible Attempt ſhould be 


* made againſt the other, which would affuredly be done 
Many 


# by Degrees,” 
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Mary Particulars in this Diſcourſe gonfidently urged, 
and. with more Advantage of Elocution than the Fatheſs 
gue, that ever filled his Mouth, uſually was 


of his Ton 
attended with, ſeemed reaſonable to many, and worthy 
to be anſwered; and his frequent Appeals to the King, 
in which there were always ſome ridiculous Inſtances of 
the Uſe made of the Covenant, with Reference to the 
Power of the Preachers in the domeſtick Afﬀairs of other 
Men, and the like, (which though it made it the more 
odious, was ſtill Argument of the Reverence that was ge- 
netally paid to it, all which Inſtances were well remem- 
bered by the King, who commonly added others of the 


e fame Standard from his own Memory) made his Majeſty 
laren on in Suſpenſe, or rather inclined that Nothing ſhould be at- 


the King. 


rempted that concerned the Kirk till the next Seſſion of 
Parliament, when Lautherdale himſelf confeſſed it might 
be ſecurely effected. To this the General ſeemed to in- 
cline, not a little moved by what had been ſaid of Argyle 
to whom He was no F rind, but much more by the Diſ- 
advantage which might ariſe, by a precipitate Proceed- 
ing in Scotland, to the Preſbyterian Party here, and eſpe- 
cially to the Preachers, to whom He wiſhed well for his 
Wife Sake, or rather for his own Peace with his Wife, 
who was deeply engaged to that People for their ſeaſon- 
able Determination of ſome nice Caſes of Conſcience, 
whereby He had been induced to repair a Treſpaſs He 57) 
had committed, by marrying her; which was an Obliga- 
tion never to be forgotten. | 
MIDDLETON, and moſt of the Scots Lords, were highly 


offended by the Preſumption of Lawtherdale, in undertak- 


ing to know the Spirit and Diſpoſition of a Kingdom 


Middleton which He had not ſeen in ten Years; and eaſily diſcerned 


And the ther 


Lords dijcver that his affected Raillery and Railing againſt the Covenant, 


Laut er- 


daes Du. 


and his magnifying Epiſcopal Government, were but 
Varniſh to cover the Rottenneſs of his Intentions, till He 
might more ſecurely and efficaciouſly manifeſt his Affec- 
tion to the one, and his Malignity to the other. They 
contradicted poſitively all that He had ſaid of the Tem- 
per and Affections of Scotland, and named many of thoſe 
Lords, who had been mentioned by him as the moſt zeal- 
ous Aſſerters of the Covenant, who,” They undertook, 
* ſhould upon the firſt Opportunity declare their Abomi- 
nation of it to the World ; whereof They knew there 
«were ſome who had written againſt it, and were reſolved 

«to 
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ute publiſh it as bon as They might do it with Safety,” 

hey adviſed his Majeſty, (that He would not chooſe to 
*+ do his Buſineſs by Halves, when He might with more 
{5 Security do it all together, and the dividing it would 
„ make Both the more difficult. However,“ IF hiey be- 
ſought him, ** to put na ſuch Reſtraint, as had been fo 
** much preſſed, upon his Commiſſioner, that though He 
5 ſhould find the Parliament moſt inclined to do that now, 
« which every Body confeſſed neceſſary to be done at 
$4 ſome Time, He ſhould not accept their Good-Will, 
but hinder them from purſuing it, as very ungrateful 
to the King; which,” They ſaid, „would be a greater 
e Cauntenance to and Confirmation of the Covenant than 
ff it had ever yet received, and a greater Wound to Epiſ- 
* copacy.” Aad that indeed was conſented to by all, And 
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thereupon the King reſolved to put Nothing like Re- 4 prevere 


ſtraint upon his Commiſſioner from effecting that He 


withed might be done Tomorrow if it could be, but to 
leave it entirely ta his Prudence to judge of the Conjunc- 
ture, with Caution © not to permit it to be attempted, if 
He ſaw it would be attended with any ill Conſequence 
* or Hazard to his Service.” And fo the Commiſfioner, 
with the other Officers for Scotland, were diſmiſſed to 
their full Content; and therewith the King was at pre- 


ſent caſed, by having ſeparated one very important Af- 


fair from the Crowd of the reſt, which remained to per- 
plex him. | | 


' Taar in Ireland was much more intricate, and the In- 73 $f 
tricacy in many Reſpects ſo involved, that Nobody had a lad «r 


Mind to meddle with it. The Chancellor had made it his 
humble Suit to the King, © that no Part of it might ever 
obe referred to him” and the Duke of Ormond (who was 
moſt concerned in his own Intereſt that all Mens Intereſts 
in that Kingdom might be adjuſted, that He might en- 
joy his, which was the greateſt of all the reſt) could not 
ſee any Light in ſo much Darkneſs, that might lead him 
to any Beginning. The King's Intereſt had been fo to- 
tally extinguiſhed 1n that * 2 for many Years paſt, 
that there was no Perſon of any Conſideration there, 
who pretended to wiſh that it were revived. At Crom- 
wells Death, and at the Depoſition of Richard, his 
younger Son Harry was inveſted in the full Authority, by 

ing Lieutenant of Ireland. The two Preſidents of the 
two Provinces, were the Lord Broghill in that of Mun/- 


ter, 


that Time, 
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| ter, and Sir Charles oy that of Cy 79 — 
| quall nding upon the Lieutenant: 
| — . and courted his Protection, 
| by their not loving one another, and being of ſeveral 
Complexions and Conſtitutions, and Both of a long Aver- 
| ſion to the King by Multiplications of Guilt. When Ri- 
chard was thrown out, the ſupreme Power of the Militia 
| was veſted in Ludlow, and all the civil Juriſdiction in Per- 
| ſons who had been Judges of the King, and poſſeſſed am- (8) 
| ple Fortunes, which They could no longer hold than their 
Authority ſhould be maintained. But the two Preſidents 
remained in their ſeveral Provinces with their full Power, 
| either becauſe They had not deſerved to be ſuf „or 
becauſe They could not eaſily be removed, being ſtill 
ſubject to the Commiſſioners at Dublin. The next Change 
of Government removed Ludlow and the reſt of that deſ- 
perate Crew, and committed the Government to others 
of more moderate Principles, yet far enough from wiſh- 
ing well to the King. In thoſe Revolutions Sir Charles 
Coote took an Opportunity to ſend an Expreſs to the 
King, who was then at Bruſſels, with the Tender of his 
Obedience, with great Cautions as to the Time of ap- 
pearing; only deſired “ to have ſuch Commiſſions in his 
Hands as might be applied to his Majeſty's Service in 
* a proper Conjuncture,“ which were ſent to him, and 
never made Uſe of by him. He expreſſed great Jealouſy 
of Broghill, and an Unwillingneſs that He ſhould know 
of his Engagement. And the Alterations ſucceeded ſo 
faſt one upon another, that They Both choſe rather to 
depend upon General Monk than upon the King, ima- 
gining, as They faid afterwards, * that He intended No- 
* thing but the King's Reſtoration, and beſt knew how 
1 © to effect it.” And by ſome private Letter, for there (s 
| was no Order ſent, to Coote and ſome other Officers there, 
| e that They would adhere to his Army for the Service of 
the Parliament againſt Lambert,” Coote found Aſſiſtance 
1 to ſeize upon the Caſtle of Dublin, and the Perſons of 
| thoſe who were in Authority, who were impriſoned by 
them, and the Government ſettled in that Manner as 
They thought moſt agreeable to the Preſbyterian Hu- 
mour, until the General was declared Lieutenant of [re- 
| land, who ſent Commiſſions to the ſame Perſons, who, 
L as ſoon as the King was proclaimed, ſent their Commil- 
res Pas ſioners to the King, who were called Commiſſioners mw 
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the State, and brought a Preſent of Money to the Kin 
from the ſame, with all Profeſſions of Duty which could 
be expected from the beſt Subjects. | 
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Tuns were the Lord Broghill, Sir Audley Mervin, Sit 1. c 


Jobn Clotworthy, and ſeveral other Perſons of Quality, —— 


much the greater Number whereof had been always no- 
torious for the Diſſervice They had done the King; but 
upon the Advantage of having been diſcountenanced, and 
ſuffered long Impriſonment and other Sr as under 
Cromwell, They called themſelves the King's Party, and 
brought Expectations with them to be looked upon and 
treated as fuch. Amongſt them was a Brother, and 
other Friends, made Choice of and more immediately 
truſted by Sir Charles Coote, who remained in the Caſtle 
of Dublin, and preſided in that Council that ſupplied the 


Government, and was thought to have the beſt Intereſt 


in the Army as well as in his own Province. And 
<« theſe Men, He ſaid, “ had been privy to the Service He 
<« meant to have done the King, and N the Per- 
<« formance of ſeveral Promiſes He had then made them 
« by Virtue of ſome Authority had been ſent to him to 
« aſſure thoſe, who ſhould join with him to do his Majeſty 
« Service.” All theſe Commiſſioners from the State had 
Inſtructions, to which They were to conform in deſiring 
Nothing from the King, but © the ſettling his own Au- 


« thoriry amongſt them, the ordering the Army, the re- 


« yiving the Execution of the Laws, and ſettling the 
Courts of Juſtice” (all which had been diſſolved in the 
late Uſurpation), © and ſuch other Particulars as purely re- 
lated to the Publick.” And their publick Addreſſes were 
to this and no other Purpoſe. But then to their private 
Friends, and ſuch as They deſired to make their Friends, 
moſt of them had many Pretences. of Merit, and many 
(59) Expedients by which the King might reward them, and 
out of which They would be able liberally to gratify their 
Patrons. And' by this Means all who ſerved the King 
were furniſhed with Suits enough to make their Fortunes, 
in which They preſently engaged themſelves with very 
troubleſome Importunity to the King himſelf, and to all 
others who They thought had Credit or Power to advance 
their Deſires. Nor was there any other Art ſo much uſed 
by the Commiſſioners in their ſecret. Conferences, as to 
deprave one another, and to diſcover the ill Actions They 
had been guilty of, and how little They deſerved 8 v3 
1 5 truite 


2 


in Ireland,, who th 
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truſted, or had Intereſt to aecomphſh. The Lord 
Bill was the Man of the beſt Parts, and had moſt Fri 
by his great Alliance to ptomiſe for him. And He ap: 
peared very generous, and te be without the Pre- 
tence to any Advantage for himſelf, and to be ſo wholly 
devoted to er and to the eftafliſhing of 
the Government of the Church, that He quickly got 
himſelf believed. And having free Acceſs to the King, 
by r Apologies for what He had done with Pro- 
miſes of what He would do, and utterly refiouticing all 
thoſe Principles as to the Church or State (as He might 
with a Conſcience do) which made Men unfit for 
Truſts He made hiniſelf fo acceptable to his Mazeſty, that 
He heard him willingly, becauſe He finde alt Things 
eaſy to be done and compaſſed; and gave ſuch Aſſurances 
to the Beuchamber Men, to help them to good Fortunes 
in Feldnd, whiel They had Reaſon to deſpair of in Eng- 
land, that He wanted not their Feftimony upoty all Oc- 
caſions, nor their Defence and Vincication, when any 
— reflected upon ta; hie Difadvantage or Re- 


2 

many other Deputics of ſeveral Claſſes 
gin er Pretences to be as welt 
grounded, as theirs who me from the State. There 
were yet ſome Biſhops alive of that Kingdom, and other 
grave Divines, all ſtript of their Dignities and Eſtates, 
which had been diſpoſeg of by the uſurpmgPower to their 
Creatures. And all They (ſome whereof had ſpent Time 
in Baniſhment near the King, and others more miſerably 
in their own Country and in Eng/and, under the Charity 
of thoſe who for the moſt Part lived by the Charity of 
others) expected, as They well might, to be reſtored to 
what in Right belonged to them; and beſought his Ma- 
jeſty © to uſe all poſſible Expedition to eftabliſt- the Go- 
« yernment of that Church as it had always been, by ſup- 
A plying the empty Sees with ne Prelates in the Place 
< of thoſe who were dead;.that all the Schifms and wild 
<« Factions in Religion, which were ſpread over th whole 
Kingdom, might be extirpated and rooted a?” All 
which Deſires were grateful to the-Kingy and according 
to his Royal Intentions, and were not oppoſed by the 
Commiſſioners from the State, ho alt pretended ro be 
Wellwiſhers to the old Governnient of the Church, and 
the more by the Experience Vhey lng: of the nn 

| - which 
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which were introduced by that which had' ſucceeded it, 
and by the Confuſion: They were now in without: any. 
Only Sir Jahn Clotworthy-(who,. by the: Exerciſe of very 
ordinary Faculties in feveral whilſt the 


Parliament retained. the * r in; their Hands, 
had exceedingly i 


d himſelf in Un 


aboliſhed; — He knew 
ſignify Nothing towards it. 
had been fo long known, that it 
now —— — Plaindealing, and that 
He would not diſſemble (which many others were known 
to do, who had the fame Malignity with: him); and was 
(oo) the leſs ill thought of, becauſe in all other Reſpects He 
was of a generous, and a jovial Nature, and complied in 
2 Deſigns which might advance the King's Intereſt or 

rvice. 

3. Turn appeared likewiſe a Committee deputed by 3. 4 Gmmit- 
the Adventurers to ſaligit their Right, which was the more 4 —— 
numerous by the W of many Aldermen and Citi- = 
zens of the beſt Quality, and many honeſt Gentlemen of 
the Country; who all deſired : that their Right might not 
<* be diſtur which had been ſettled by an Act of Par- 
<« lament ratified by the laſt King before the Troubles; 
and that if it ſhould be thought juſt, that any of the 
Lands of which They ſtood ed ſhould be taken 
* from them, upon —4 Title ſoever, They might firſt 
be put into the Poſſeſſion of other Lands of equal Va- 
< lue- before. They ſhould be diſpoſſeſſed of what They 
c had already.“ All that They mage Claim to ſeemed to 
be confirmed by. an Act of Tantal The Caſe was 
this: When the Rebellion firſt brake out in Ireland, Ar Account 
the Parliament then ſitting and there, being: ſo much gc. 
Money to be raiſed and already raiſed for the Payment of 

and diſbanding two Armies, and for the compoſing or 
compounding — Rebellion of Scotland, where the Ring 
was at that Time; it had been propounded, © that the 
„War of Ireland might be carried on at the Charges 

<.of; Men, and ſo all Impoſition upon the Peo- 
ple. Face be prevented, if an Act of Parliament were 
2 the Satisfaction of all thoſe who would ad- 
mies for the War, out of the Lands which 


ANY 


48 ſuch Everal:Riney by che 
how many Acres in either ſhould be aſlign- 
< ed far the Satisfaction of one hundred Pounds, and ſo 
<« proportionally: for r:Sums. That for all Monies 
< which ſhould be ſubſcribed within ſo many Days (be · 
nn Time there ſnhould ber no more 
Stions) for that Service, one Moiety chereof ſhould be 
« paid to the Treaſurer appointed, - withinfew Days, for 
«the preſent Preparations ;.and the other Moiety be paid 
within ſix Months, upon the Penalty of loſimg all Be- 
* meli from the firſt Payment. That when God ſhould 
Nt bleſs their Armies Gehich They doubted not of) that 
& Rebels ſhould be ſo near reduced, that They ſhould 
7 be without any Army or viſible Power to ſupport their 
© Rebellion; there. ſhould a Commiſſion iſſue out, under 
« the Great Seal of England, to ſuch Perſons as ſbould be 
i nominated by the Parliament, ha ſhould take the-beſt 
Way They — in their Diſeretion think fit, to be in- 
< formed whether the Rebels were totally ſubderd, and 
4% the Rebellion at an End. And upon their Declara- 
* * On that the Work was fully done, and the War finiſh- 
„other Commiſſions ſhould likewiſe Hue outs in the 
a ſame Manner, r and attainting all thoſe 
« who were the Treaſon and Rebellion by which 
« their Eſtates were become forfeited and thencorhet 
Commiſſions, for the Diſtribution of the forfeited Lands 
& to. the ſeveral Adventurers, to the Sums'of 
Money advanced by them. The King was to be re- 
ſtrained from making any Peace with the Iriſh Rebels, 
«or Ceſſation, or from granting Pardon to 1 
<« but. ſuch Peace, Ceſſation, or Eaen ſbould _ a 
upon as void and hull,” TD. 02 
. Tpis Act the eee ee confirmas 
the Year 1641, and in the Agony of many. Troubley 
which that Rebellion had brought upon him, thinking it 
the only Means to put a ſpredy End to that accutſed Re- 
bellion, the Suppreſſion whereof would free him from 
many Difficulties. And upon the; Security of this Act, 
very many Perſons of all 16 and Affections ſub- (65 
ſeribed and brought in the firſt Moiety of their Money, 
and were, very properly ſtyled Aaventirers. Great Sums 


of 


0 


EpwaRD Ear of CLAaARENDON, Ce. 
of Money were daily brought in, and Preparations and 
Proviſions and new Levies of Men were made for Ireland. 
But the Rebellion in England being ſhortly after fomented 
by the Parliament, They applied very much of that Mo- 
ney in by the urers, and many of the 
Troops which had been raiſed for that Service, immedi- 
ately againſt the King: Which being notoriouſly known, 
and his Majeſty complaining of it, many honeſt Gentle- 
men who had ſubſcribed and paid one Moiety, refuſed to 
pay in the other Moiety at the Time, and fo were liable 
to loſe the Benefit of their Adventure; which They pre- 
ferred before ſuffering their Money to be applied to the 
ing on the Rebellion againſt the King, which Th 

— And by this Means Ireland _ — 
and the Rebellion ſpread and proſpered with little | 
ſition for ſome Time. And the Parliament, though the 
Time for ſubſcribing was expired, enlarged it by Ordi- 
nances of their own to a longer Day, and eaſily prevailed 
with many of their own Party, principally Officers and 
Citizens, to ſubſcribe and bring in their Money; to 
which it was no ſmall Encouragement, that ſo many had 
loſt the Benefit of their whole Adventure by not paying 
in the ſecond Payment, which would make the Conditions 
of the new Adventurers the leſs hazardous. | 

Wunx the Succeſs of the Parliament had totally ſub- 
dued the King's Arms, and himſelf was ſo inhumanly 
murdered, neither the Forces in Ireland under the King's 
Authority, or the Jriſb, who had too late promiſed to 
ſubmit to it, could make any long Reſiſtance; fo that 
Cromwell quickly diſperſed them by his own Expedition 
thither : And by licenſing as many as deſired it to tranſ- 
port as many from thence, for the Service of the two 
Crowns of France and Spain, as They would contract for, 
quickly made a Diſappearance of any Army in that King- 
dom to oppoſe his Conqueſts. And after the Defeat of 
the King at Worceſter, He ſeemed to all Men to be in as 
quiet a Poſſeſſion of Ireland as of England, and to be as 
much without Enemies in the one up. other Kingdom ; 
as in a ſhort Time He had reduced Scotiand to the ſame 
Exigent. s 

SHoRTLyY after that Time, when Cramevell was inveſt- 
ed with the Office of Protector, all thoſe Commiſſions 
were iſſued out, and all the Formality was uſed that was 
preſcribed by thaw Act for 74 Adventurers. Not only all 
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nec ROSE © fr. 2 elt own Conve 
enges, than to Juſtic ul ma e Right of ie Ch ers. 25 
Ap that eyery B di th the more Secufi 

eo that which Ds Mgned to him, They hac found à 
Way to have the onſent of n many + their own Undoldg. 
They found the utter Extirpation 6 the Nation (whit 
\They had intended) to be in” itlelf very difficult,” and tb 
' carry/init ſomewhat of Horrour, that;made ſome Impref- 
ſion upon the Stone - Hardneſs of thei it own Hearts, Af. 
ter ſo many. Thouſands deſtro red | I Wide e Which 
aged over the, Kingdom, by ire, Sword, and Famine; 
and after ſo many ,Thoufands tranſported” into foreign 
Parts; there remained ſtill ſuch a Nerous People, that 
They knew not how to dilpaſe.;of : And though The, 

were 8 to be all forfeited.” and ſo to have no Title 


to any Thing, yet They muſt remain ſon here. They 
therefore found this dient, which They called an 
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10 7; te Nation who were eticloled; in 
Proportions might with great Induſtry 'preferve 
Wye And to th thole Perſons, Bont en hey 
at ponds of Land in other Provinces, 
d the greater Proportions within this Preity, 
it to Mme Mens Lot, eſpecially when They were 
umodated with 782 to have a com tent Live. 
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m in 4 much better Province. And dat 
5 be exalted with'this'mefciful Donative, 
tion chat accompanied this their Accomtfo- 
1 all ge ee of their former 
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did die every 9 of Poole. bo" In this deplorable ccd 
tion, and under this Contternation; They found them - 
ſelyes obliged to accept br ſubniit to che hardeſt Condi- 
tions of their Conquetors, and ſo figned ſuch Convey- 
1775 and 1 as were repared for them, that Th y 
mic t 15 thoſe N which belonged to other Men. 
2 * by "this Meags the Plantation” fas They called 
i bt Nas Brite: and alf the ib Nation en- 


oſed ichn 985 gs the Telt of /e?and being leſt 


to the Enge; 10 . and juſt 'Proprie- 
tors, Who DES, 7 5 (for no Nes Carbolick 
was adatte) Fae fever offended" them, or had 
ſerved TER. or =p tn rf for” their JDelifi- 
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IT TAE — * 10 7 no Adventurer ot Sol 

ould demand his Lot to he aſh aged, and ho Bode i 
Fah both the State and ĩt op 5 c e 5 1 Yan his ow 1 50 

amily It cannot be li y a Met 55 
and with what peaceable e this Whole 
Kingdom was taken from the juſt 771 and Pro 155 Fo 
and divided and given x. bac. thoſe, who had no 
Right to it but that They had Power to keep it; 597 en 
having 10 great Shares as They who had been Ihr vines 
to murder the King, and were not like willingly to art 
vich it to his Succeſſor. Where any great Sums of 12 
ney for Arms, Ammunition, or any Merchandiſe, h 
been ſo. long due that they were looked upon as Ning 
rate, the Creditors ſubſcribed all thoſe, Sums as lent upon 
Adventure, and had their Satisfaction aſſigned to them 
as, Adventurers, Ireland was the great Capital, out of 
Which all Debts were paid, all Services! rewarded, and all 
Ads of Bounty performed. And which is more wonder- 
ful, all this was done and ſettled, within little more than 
two Tears, to that Degree of Perfection, that here were 
many Buildings raiſed for Beauty as well as U e, orderly 
and regular Plantations of Trees, and Fences and En- 
cloſures raiſed throughout the Kingdom, Purchaſes made 
by one from the other at very valuable Rates, and Joint- 
ures made upon Marriages, and, all other Conyeyances 
and Settlements executed, as in a Kingdom at Peace 
within itſelf, and where no Doubt could be made of the 
Validity of Titles. And yet in all this Quiet, there were 
very few Perſons pleaſed or contented. 

Axp theſe Deputies for the Adventurers, and for theſe 
who called themſelves Adventurers, came not only to aſł the 
King's Conſent and Approbation of what had been done 
(which They thought in Juſtice He 90 guld not deny, be- 
cauſe all had been done upon the Warrant of a legal Act 
of Parliament) but to complain hat Juſtice had not 
« been equally done in the Did ns; that this Man 
« had received much leſs tha Hue, and others as 
much more than was their A at ont had had great 

« Quantities of Bogs and walte and aſſigned to him as 
<« tenantable, and arto 1 much allowed as Bogs and 


«W 7 which in 7 * * tenantable Lands.“ 5 
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Os lat Ahy * ing Would Be take cen ae hi 
to be reſtored to the t 7 10.1 eit name pluo 
ND, this: Agitation ae Sher Party of den! 

e, who thought They had at leaſt as god a Rigkx us 
any of the, other; and t t Was, They, or the His 
Executors « of them, who upon the firſt making of the N 
W bad ſubſcribed ſeveral good Samt b fe 
ney, and paid in their firſt Moieties; but the . — 
coming on, and the Monies already paid in — 

riouſl 2 viſibly em 3 7 contrary to the Act, ahi 
8 the Perso of © e King himſelf, They had out br 


nſcience forborne to pay the ſecond Moiety, leſt n 
ight alſo be ſo. employed; whereby,” according tothe 
9585 CS gel The lot che Benefir”of the rst 
dent. A had hitherto ſuſtained that Loss, 
man A. ug without having ever applied chemſelves 
for ws But now when it had pleaſed God to reftore 
« the King, and ſo many who had not deſerved'very well 
< defired, [4p from the King upon the Equity of that 
„Ack of Parliament, where the Letter of the Law would 
4 5 755 bn Good, They preſumed to think, thar by 
te the the Law They oüglit to be fatisfied for 
« the 1 55 They did — pay; and that They ſhould 
not 57 —. 0 any Ham or not paying the other Moi⸗ 
40 ety, which out of Con ens and for his Majeſty's Ser- 
< yice They had forborne to do.“ No Man will doubt 
but that the King was very well inclined to gratify this 
(64) Claſſis of A When He "ſhould find it in his 
Power. But it is Time to return to the Committee and 
58 of the other Patties in that diſtracted "King- 
om 
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310 & mo; dun th Gate uation of as | 
could for che grareſt, Part of, depe Hd 
amd Levellers, r gorreſponded f 
ed by the General, He marched | 
Lambert And chertfore t 3 
clare, that He would pay all * que to t 
-« id Urrland, und ratify the Satisfaction that 
7 given 3888 en Soldier 5 wh 
Majeſty accordingly y a tion 
from Bonds And whoever denen the Tempe 
Nixinion-of: that Army then on ho in tha 4 
and the Body of Pre/?yterians that had been de and. 
remained ſill there in their Habitations, N With 
the Body of Adventurers, all Preſoyterians or nab 975 
and at the ſame Time remembers the Diſpoſitio and g ge- 
neral Affection of the Army in Ae ſevered Hs 
Obedience to the Genera] and the good Affection of 2 — 
ſew ſuperiour Officers; will not wonder that the King en- 
deavoùred, if it had been poſſible, rather to pleafe all, than 
by any unſeaſonable Diſcovery of a Refolurion, how Juſt 
ſoever, to make any Party deſperate; there Den none ſo 
— iche A as not to have dern able to do much 
„ ; -iſe 01/6 5 
5. 5. Tux Satisfaction chat the Officers and Sa A ed 
the e, received in Land, and the Demand of the preſent 
ws ad chad cauſed another Committee to be ſent and. — 7 
. by choſe reformed Officers, who had ſeryed the King un- 
der the Command of the Marquis of Ormond, from the 
Beginning of the Rebellion to the End thereof, with Cou- 
rage and Fidelity; and had ſince ſhifted beyond the Seas, 
and ſome of them in his n Service, or ſuffered pa- 
tiently in that Kingdo the Inſolence of their 8 
preſſors; who, — They had always fought again 
the Vriſb, were by Articles, upon their la aying Jown the — 
Arms when They could no ISS hold them in their 
Hands, permitted to remain in their. own Houſes, or ſuch 
as They could get within that Kingdom, . Theſe Gentle- 
men thought it a very incongruous, Thing, that They, 
ho had conſtantly fought againſt the King's Father 
1 and himſelf, ould receive their Pay and Reward by 
his Majeſty's Care, Bounty and Allignation; and that 
They, who had as eonſtantiy ge is for Both, ſhould 
v. be icht to undergo all Want and iſery now his Ma- 
- 66 zefty was reſtored to his own! And They believed 


© = "their Suit to be the more feaſonable, at leaſt the eaſier » 


Earl of CLARENDON, &c. 
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us Jooked A Li, Where- 
wichm Cities ov Cor- 
red; ſhould 3 


„ nor lee 5% goto rn 6 
re G or Soldiers, and ſo remained hitherto 
«und ſpoſed of. And theſe reformed Officers of the King 
made it their Suit, that thoſe Houſes might be aſſigned 
to themi'in. rtions, according to what — ns 
0 be due to their ſeveral Conditions and —— 
mand. And to this Petition, which might 
in itſelf, the Commiſſioners fram the State — ery 
Approbation and Conſent, being ready to take, all the 
| . Opportu nities to ingratiate themſelves towards thoſe 
whom They had oppreſſed as long as aj e 
and to be reputed to þ Ethe King's Party... 1% 


whole Body of the hi Catbolicks, who, with leſs Mo- = 


e 8 ith them to 


Roman Ca- 


deſty chan was ſuitable to their Condition; demanded in dak 


Pl, e to be reſtored to all the Lands that had boen taken 
m chem; 3 any of rm me They were all at leaſt as inno- 


_ & cent, t hem were, tö whom their Lands had 
= 5 ” They urged e their early Submiſſion to 
King: 9990 Ws Peace They had firſt made wich e 


© Margu of mon. by wkieh an Act of Indemnity: had 

2 Pranted- fbr what Offenees ſoever had been com- 
n —_ t ſack in HCE none of them were con- 
ene Fug nerhe Peace They had made with 
the Maizjuis of e upon this King's firſt coming 
to the Crown, wherein a Grant of Indemnity was again 
« renewed to them ;“ and confidently, though very un- 
> ſkilfully, preſſed chat the Benefit of all thoſe Articles, 
* which were contained in that Peace, might ſtill abe 
97 — and obſtrvegt to mem ſince They had done 
othing to il or forfeit chem, but had been op- 

fſed and Broken as alt his Majeſty's other Forces 

dad been.“ They urged” the Service They. lu done 

eto the King beyond the Seis, having bec always ready 
to obey his Commands, and Raped in or left Trance or 
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had commanded: them, and were! 
[Years received and liſted as his own 
in his own actual Service, under the Duke 
2 hey — «the intolerable Tyranny T 
d under, now almoſt twenty-Years ; the 
Zee and Fee They had uch De 
ee and, laying: 2 their Country, ſuch bloody 
and Executions inflicted on them, as had never 
Bw: known nor could be paralleled amongſt Chrifti- 
That their Nation almoſt. was become: defolated, 
« FW Sh Sufferings of all Kind had been to ſuch an Ex- 
Kn, — They hoped had ſatiated their moſt impla- 
*cable/En emics.”” And therefore They humbly beſought 
his Majeſty, that in this general Joy for his Majeſty's: 
Reſtoration, and in which Nobody could: rejoice 
« more than They, when all his Majeſty's Subjects of his 
It ge Kingdoms (whereof many were not more in- 
„ nogent tha * . ge had Ibeir Mouths | filled with 
14 * Laughter, 9a had all their, Hearts could deſire, the 
poor Viſb alone might not he tondemned tb 
„Herring and DUNE: by his Majeſty's own: immediate 
et. Amongſt theſe, withathe ſame Confidence, They 
wh had been tant Id Conayght appeared, related 
the, Circumſtances. of the Perſecution: They had under 
gone, and how impoſſible it had been for them to re- 
« fuſe their Submiſſion, to that They had no Power to re. 
« iſt; and therefore that it would be againſt all Conſci- 
« ence to allege their own Conſent, and their Releaſes and 
« other Grants, which had They not conſented to in that 
int of Time, They, their Wives and Children, could 
*© not have lived four and twenty Hours.“ All theſe — 4 
ticulars were great Motives to Compaſſion; and diſpoſed 
his Majeſty's kan a: wiſh that any Expedient might del 
found, which might ich ; and neceſſary 
Policy, that though. i, mi 9 them very hap- 
Py, Fe. might preſerve” them from Miiſety, until be | 
ſhould. hereafter find ſome. 8 of itheir (66) 
Condition according to their ſeveral Merit. 
The King Tuts ſeveral Addreſſes heing preſented to bis Ma- 
Zeddd jeſty together, before any Thing was: attled in ER. 
ther conas latd, and every Party of the m finding me Friends; who 
-— filled the; King's Ears with ipecious Diſcourſes on their 
Behalf for whom They ſpake, and Mith bitter Invectives 
e all the reſt; He was almoſt, confounded to 
gin, 


EpwyWanb Ba Cranmwobon;' &c. 
begin, and in what Method to put the Ekiminatiod of all 
chew Pretences, that he tight be able to take wen a 
might ke be Be Hoo ee bed e . 

Tri could find fore Cute. had no Mi 
2 — ſtiould i arid'meddle in it, "which 
would have been Party; and by good For- 
tune They were at 


to no 
full of 'Buſineſs ' that They t 
concerned them nearer, that They had no Mind to a- 


mint or take izance of this of Treland, which 
well knew-properly de upon the King's 'owHn' 
Pleaſure! and Commands. But theſe Addreſſes were & 
of ſo contratlictory a Nature, ſo inconſiſtent with bach 
ocher, ahd ſo impoſlible to be reconciled, that i all Ir. 
land could be ſold at its full Value (that is, if Ki I 
could be valued ar/ juſt Rate) and find' u fit Ohüpman br 
Purchaſer to: diſburſe the Sum, it could not yield FRF 
enough to ſatisfy. Half their Demands; and yet the King. 
was not in 4 Condition Joſiively to deny ay: Ge F 
that They deſired. —_— 
Tur Commiſſioners föchrrhe State in Wt 
Quality,Parts and Intereſtz/and in Regard of their Mi{- 
fron and Authority, ſeemed the moſt ener Perſons to be 
treated with, and the moſt like to be prevailed upon not 
to inſiſt upon any Thing that was moſt profoundly u- 
reaſonable: They had all their own juſt Fears, if the 
King ſhould he ſevere; and there would have been 4 ge- 
ie in all che reſt, that He ſhould . 
en a full Vengeance chem! But then They 
had moſt Cauſe to n otght They might raiſe their 
Hopes higheſt from that . ſent” them, and 
which had yet Intereſt enough tb do G 0 Hurt; and 
1 thought themſctves fecure in ng's Declara-" 
tion from 8 his Offer-bf lademnity, which com- 
prehended the. thn They . 
from the. King 
poſed them the n do es 
grateful to his Majeſty were all une 
agreed in one HHS af tothe: that made all their other 
Devotion leſs appl able to the publick Peace, that is, 
their implacable Malee to the 5 : Inſomuch as They 
concurred in their Deſire chat They might gain Nothing 
by the King's Returtij but be kept with the ; non Ri 
and under the ſamis Anchpacity to do Hurt, which T 
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found. eee ed ba l 51, 
lx this Intricacy and Perplexity, the Ki thought it 


1 


neceſſary to begin with ſettling his own Authority in one 
Perſon over that Kingdom, , who ſhould make Haſte thi- 


ther, and eftabliſh ſuch a Council there, and all Courts of 
- Juſtice, and other civil Officers, as might beſt contribute 
towards bringing the reſt in Order. And to this er 


He made Choice of ſeveral Perſons of the Robe, who 


been known by or recommended. to the Marquis of Or- 


mond, but of more by the Advice and Promotion of Da- 
niel O Neile of his Bedchamber, ho preferred a Friend of 
his and an Iriſhman to the; Office of Attorney General, a 
Place in that Conjuncture of vaſt Importance to the Set- 


tlement, and many other to be Judges. And all this Lift 


Perſon fit to ſend thither in the ſupreme Authority, 


The General. 
continues Lord 


Lieutenant, 


was made and ſettled without the leaſt Communication 
with the Chancellor, who, might have been preſumed to 
be eaſily informed of that Rank of Men. But to find a 


long deliberated by the King, and with Difficul 
reſolved. The General continued, Lord Licutena, 
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land, 
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esd He das e 
ity and 5 Afmy, chat N re- 
rae Ebay fe the Geer the Alen, and tat 
the Soldiers 4 be juſtly dealt with for cherr Arrest. 
Wkatſoever his Reſoh was, as Profit was wrt — 
Neaſbn always wich him, whoever was to be Deputy 
de ſubordinate to him, which no Mah ef the greateſt Qua- 
lity wou be, though He was to have his Cornmiliion 
from'the King, and the ſame Juriſdiction in che Abende 
e bn, whey pore er wg e e ry 
t. were not witling- to i; 
many who enn eee, , n 
fit. art 
k Uros the View of thoſe of all Sorts,” the Kit 
inclineck to the Lord Roberts, who was a Man — 
than ordinary Parts, well yerſed in che Knowledg&oP the 
* ll ene eee to be cotrupted by 
*, then He was à ſullen moroſe Man, intele- 
N af prov , and had ſome Humours as inconventent as 
Vices, which made Him hard to live with, and 
which were afterwards more diſcovered than at that Time 
foreſeen. He had been in the Beginning ef the Rebellion 
a leading Man in their Councils, and à great Officer in 
their Army, wherein He expreffed no Want of Courage. 
But after the Defeat of the Earl of Eſer his Army in 
Cernvall, which was imputed to his Poſitiveneſs and L 
dertaking for his County, the Friendſhip between Min 
and that Fatl was broken: And from that Time Ie did 
not only quit lis Command in the Army, but declined 
their Coudelle,” add fheed er te ma Par in the 
_ Country; where He cenſured their Proceedings, and had 
his Converſation moſt 'with thoſe who were known to wiſh 
well to the King, and he gave kum a great Teſtimony, 
as if He would be glad to Eve His Majeſty upon the firſt 
e The is, the Wiekkedneſs of che ſuc- 
ng Time was ſo much ſuperiour and overſhadowed 
es) A he had bern done before, that They who had only 


been in Rebellion win the Earl ef Kſen, looked upon 
em- 
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ned > Projoterian, would, make; him, unt for 
hat I t for many. ; = beſides that; He —— 
heerfully act the King's Part in reſtoring and advancing 
he Government of the Church, which the King was re- 
4 5 p ſe nth. ll che Ade ; which He could 
towards. it. Nor did the Lord . Roherts, profeſs. 


y to i " bag: a 
1 the W make — 
P . . een NN — the 
with, him, to, con- 
10 d him, and to let hm Loon the ano Elem 


ain Lieutenant One Chis 1757 
ey nat how nor thought it . remoye him, 
an therefore that the Place muſt be, ſupplied. by a De- 

TN uty ; for which Office the King thought him 11. 0 

a W it were not for one Objection, which He 

ven them Leave to inform him of 1 oe 9 
1 55 but one Perſon more privy to 
3 was the Marquis of Na — . 

„ might conclude, that the King was deſirous to receive 

0 Satisfactiqn to his Objection, y. the, Way He took to 

i it to him.” And then They told him, 

«That He had the Re puration of being, a, Hape 

* and. that his Majeſty would jaks his den Words. > 

* "ther He was Or Was. not one.“ M 897 906 on 
Hs anſwered without any Kind of cee 

He was not devoted, or ſo much as, Fon 95 | 

20k YE Rm in e « Th e e 

s thought terian. or o 

« their Party. He knew them 1 That there could 

& be no Reaſon to ſuſpect him to he ſuch, but Br 0 

might rather OR Men to him to be 

* Proteſtant, that He went. conſtan N to C Church = — 

in the Afternoors as ; Forengons on the Sundays, A n 

thoſe 


. 
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aeg den to — Kg At 
<«< from" Pxgſbyterian, that He believe 'E 
«the beſt Government the Chureh eu¹νñö He füße 26, 
They aſked him then, e il 
i xective that Government of Deputy e 
King were willing te confer it 2 hin: 
let himſelf to fall to an Acknowledgment of 
Goodiieſy,- * that He thought him worthy of fo' 
« Honour” But He could not conceil the Diſdaim 
had of the GeneraPs Perſon, nor how unwilling le w. 
to receive Orders from him, or to be an Officet whider 
Command, They! — him, © that there would he a Ne. 
4 ceſſi Correſpondence between them, 
chi They fayed together in England; and when 
« ſhook be in Feland; but beyond that there "would 
no Obligation upon him, for that He was to regeiy 
< his Commiſſion immediately from the King, containi 
« as ample Powers as were in the Eieuteg ant own Colh- 
<« miſſion" That He was not the Lieutenant's Deputy, 
« bur the King's; only that his Commiſſion ceaſed Wen 
the" Lieutenant ſhould be upon the Place, which He, 

(69) <'was never like to be, Upon the whole Natter, chotigh 
it appeated that the Superiority was a great Mortification . 
to Fn, He ſaid, « that He referred himfetf wholly t6 the 
& King to be diſpoſed of as He thought beſt for his Ser- 
« vice, and that He would behave him{clf with all Poſſi- 
« ble Fidelity'to him.? : 

Upon this Report made to the King ſhortly PE! kis Lord Roberts 
Majeſty in Council declared, that He had made the, made Douy 
„Lord Roberts Deputy of Ireland,” and then charged 
him, © that He would prepare as fogn'as was poſſible for 
« his Journey thither, when "thoſe Officers, who were, 

« defigned by him for the civil Juſtice of the Kingdom, 
« ſhould be ready to attend upoft him; and in the mean 
« Time that He wolld fend the Commiſſioners, and all 
< others who folicited*any Thing that had Refetence to 
« Treland, to Wait upon him, to the End, that He being 
«well informed of the Nature and Canfil ency of the ſe- 
« yeral Pretences, ant of the x erat State of the Kin 

dom, migh'be the Heb bettet able to adviſe his Mae 
upon the whole M Na 1 to preſcribe, for the en- 

1 tering —_ it by A mch a Method, that his Ma- 
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when it was in his Power to ; have done; it! The. King 
had: paſitively excepted none from Pardon, becauſe He 
was ta refer tha Whole to them; but had dear zh 
enpreſſed, that He that They would not 
any of thuſe who: had fate as Judges upon his Father, and 
oundemned him to be murdered; to remain alive. And 
the guilty Perſons themſelves made fo little Doubt of it, 
that They made what Shift They could to make: their 
poco — beyond the Seas, and many of 
themſelves ; whalft others lay con- 
— for other Opportunities; and ſome» ere appre- 
— "png They endeavoured ta fly, and ſo n 
ol banig1ndo un. 

V. Tis Packament publiſhed a Prademdeina,- abu al 
« who.did not render themſelves hy named; ſhould 
es, as guilty; and attainted of cealan;” which 
many conſented to, conceiving it to amount to no more 
than a common Proceſs at Law to bring Men to Juſtice. 
Bur it was no ſooner out, than all They who had con- 
cealed themſelves in Order to be tranſported, rendered 
themſelves to the Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, and 

were by him committed to the Toer. And the Houſe 
— {cl engaged to ſaue thoſe Mens Lives, Who 
had put themſelves into their Power aon that Freſump- 
tion. The Houſe of Peers inſiſted upon it in many Con- 
ee that the Proclamation could bear no ſuch Inter- 


Pr etation; > 


— Crammurion) We. 


«They: could not bur underſtand; thar Dhoy Who ten“ 


Ge) $:dered/ themſelves ſhould be in à better Condinion than 


They who fled beyond — 


42 8 wy if They were Put upon-their Triatyifor 
Land to be — re WAY 


— And —— 
Manner of Deteſtation for the Perſons of the Men. In 
the Ead, the Houſe of Peers after long Conteſts n 
oblitzed to conſent, that all the Perſons who: were flest, 
and thaſe who had not rendered themſelves, ſhouid e 
zen a Trial and attainted to Law, to- 
gether with thoſ& who! were or ſhould be taken 
whereby They would forfeit all their Eſtates to tlid ing: 
But for thoſe who had: rendered themſelves upon the | 
Faith of the Parliament,“ as — — | 
ꝙ fhould remain in ſuch Priſons as is | 
during their Lives, and neither of them 1 
< withour Conſent of Parliament. 10 Sil 198 V31UQ 9713 
Bor chen as 2 tins 
Perks remained aire; ned ford others who were as 
as any, were upon — — — 
by other Interpoſitions of Friends upon the Allegation 
of Merit and Seryicesy preſerved, with the King Con- 
{ent too eaſily obtained, ſo much as from Attainder; ſo to 
make ſome Kind of Amends for this unhappy Lenity, They 
teſolved to except a Multitude of thoſe They were moſt 
angry with from Pardon ax to their Eſtates, and to fine 
others in great Sums of Money; when worſe Men, at 
leaſt as bad, of either Claſſit were exempted, as included: 
by the Power of their Friends who: were preſent in the 
Debate. And this Contradiction and Faction b 
ſuch a Spirit into the Houſe, as diſturbed all other Coun- 
ſels; whilſt Men, whowifhed well enough to the Matter 


— oppoſed the paſſing it, to croſs other Men —— 

refuſed to agree with them in — — 
pardoning of Perſons: Wich Diſſention heH 
ones great Animolities;' And without Doubt, the = g's 
redit 
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nation, and none more than He, who kad ws 
juries and Indignities from many Men then alive) but that 
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| was at that Time ſo great in the 
Commons, —— have taken full Ven- 


there wanted not — — Credit They 


: o patter" 


Af Indemnity, and that He labouted for Expedition. of- 
paſſing it, and for excluding any extraordinary Excep- 
tions: which Reproach He — or ever aſter, was 
ſolicitous to throw off. But his Authority and Credit, 
though He at that Time was generally eſteemed, could 
have prevailed in that Particular (wherein there were 
ew Men — Tempraton to Anger and Indig- 
In- 


it was very evident to thè King himſelf, — 
ſioned Men, that no Perſon was ſo much — 
though all were enough, that there ſhould be — 
T Delay in paſſing the A of Indemnity, —— 
there being no Progreſs made in — 
n — 
here was no Attempt to be made towards diſbanding 
the Army, until the A of Indemnity ſhould be firſt paſſed; 
nor could They begin to pay off the Navy, till They were 
— dorroCohe Aid, This was'the 
Remor in all the Counſels; whilſt there wanted not thoſe, 
who infuſed Jealouſies into the Minds of the Soldiers, and 
into the City, that the King had no Purpoſe ever to 
nt to the A of Indemnity,” which was looked 
n as the only univerſal Security for the Peace of the 7 
ation . And till that was done, no Man could ſay that 


He qwelt at Home, nor the King think himſelf in any 


good Poſture of Security. And therefore no Man was 
more impatient, and more inſtant in Council and Parlia- 
ment, to remove all Cauſes which obſtructed that Work, 


than the Chancellor. And He put the King in Mind, 


*< how. mych He had oppoſed ſome Claſs © and — 
« fions which were / in the Declaration and Letters 

© Breds,” which notwithſtanding were inſerted, as moſt 
agreeable to the General's Advice; and that He then faid 


ro 
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Whis Majeſty; in the Preſence of thoſe who were ebf 
ſuked with, that it would come to his Turn to infiſt 

** ypogithe-Performance-of thoſe/Concefſiotts, which He 
was againſt che making of, when mah other nd, 
— — yy that preſent would ad. 
d viſd much larger: Which his acknowledged to 
be true, and confeſſed upon many Oocaſions. And che 
Chancellor did in Truth conceive, that the King's 
Adv: of the good Inclinations of the Houſe to him, 
to them to fall upon many Perſons, Who were 
Men of another Claſis to thoſe He deſired might be ex- \ 
cepted (and of which Proſpect there could' be no End, 
every Man having Cauſe to fear his own Security by wat 
He ſaw his Neighbour ſuffer who was as innocent) was 
directly contrary: to the Senſe and Integrity of his Deela- 
ration, and therefore to be avoided; and that all Things 
rg —— by him that might facilitate and advance 
the diſbanding, . __ ht Peace of the Kingdom 
again depend upon the civil Juſtice and Magiſtrates there- 
ot. And all Men who:underftood/in how tickliſh a Son- 
dition it then ſtood, concurred in that Advice. 

Ap this was the Reaſbn that the King uſed his A. Be irt rpoſes 
thority; and They who were truſted. by him their Credit 2 
and Intereſt, for the ſuppreſſing thoſe Animoſities, which 
had irreconciled many Perſons between themſelves w 
were of publick Affections, by the Nomination of parti- 
cal bee, whoſe _  hould be made liable to Pe- 
nalties, the impoſing of Which muſt again depend upon 
the Parliament; which, beſides the Conſumption of Tine | 
which was very precious, would renew and continue the 
ſame Spirit of Diviſion, which already had done roo much 
Miſchief, and would ine vi have done much more. 

But by this Temper and Compoſition the At of Indemnity 

was finiſhed; paſſed the Houſe of Peers, and OVEN 4 K 
Royal Aſſent, to the õnderful Joy of the People. An d 
preſent Orders were given for the diſbanding the Army 

and Payment of the wy as faſt: ap Mbriey came in, or 

which ſeveral Acts of Parliament were formerly paſſed. 

And by the former Delays, the intolerable Burden both 


of Army and Navy lay upon the Kingdom near ſix Months 
after the King's Return, and amounted not to fo little as 
one hundred thouſandsRounds- by the Month; which 
— —— called. — rc who had 

5 Pee inceſſantly 
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inceſſantly deſired to have it prevented from the firſt Hour 
of his Arrival. | 

AFTER the Bil! of Indemnity was paſſed, with ſome other 
as important Acts for the publick Peace, (as the preſerv- 
ing thoſe Proceedings, which had been in Courts of 


Juſtice for near twenty Years, from being ravelled into 


again as void or invalid, becauſe they had been before 
Judges not-legally qualified, which would have brought 
an intolerable Burden upon the Subject; and ſome other 
Acts) the Parliament was willing to adjourn for ſome 
Time; that their Members, who were appointed to at- 
tend the diſbanding the Army in ſeveral Places, and the 


Payment of the Navy, might be abſent with leſs Inconve- 


The Parlia- 
ment adjourn- 
4d. 


nience: And the King was as willing to have ſome Eaſe. 


And ſo it was adjourned for a Month or fix Weeks; in 


which Time, and even in the Middle of the diſbanding, (2) 


there happened a very ſtrange Accident, that was Evi- 
dence enough of the Temper or Diſtemper of the Time. 

Tux Trial of thoſe infamous Perſons who were in Pri- 
fon for the Murder of the King (and who were appointed 
by the AF of Indemnity to be proceeded againſt with Ri- 


gour, and who could not be tried till that Vote was 


ed) was no- ſooner over; and the Perſons executed 
with ſome of the ſame Crew, who being in Holland and 
Flanders were, by the Permiſſion and Connivance of the 
Magiſtrates, taken by the King's Miniſter there, and 
brought into England, and put to Death with their Com- 
panions; but the People of that Claſs who were called 
Fanaticks, diſcovered a wonderful Malignity in their Diſ- 
courſes, and Vows of Revenge for their innocent Friends. 
They cauſed the Speeches They had made at their Deaths 
to be printed, in which there was Nothing of Repentance 
or Sorrow for their Wickedneſs, but a Juſtification of 


what They had done for the Cauſe of God; and had ſe- 
veral Meetings to conſult of the beſt Way to attempt 


their Revenge, and of bringing themſelves into the ſame 
Poſture of Authority and Power, which They formerly had. 
The: diſbanding the Army ſeemed a good dient to 
contribute to their Ends: And They doubted not, but 


as faſt as They diſbanded They would repair to them, 


which They could not fo well do till then, becauſe of the 
many new Officers Who had been lately put over them; 
and to that Purpoſe They had their Agents in ſeveral 


Regiments to appoint Rendezvouſes. They had Con- 


ference 
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ference of aſſaſſinating the General, who,” They aid, 
<« had betrayed them, and was the only Perſon who kept 0 
© the Army together.“ 

MaTTERS being in this State, and ſome of their Com- vennerrai 
panions every Day taken and impriſoned upon Diſcovery 2 ge. 
of their Purpoſes, the King being gone to Port/mouth, and Fabel i 

the Parliament adjourned, They appointed a Rendezvous E-»4on. 
in ſeveral Places of London at twelve of the Clock in the 
Night; the ſame being aſſigned to their Friends in the 
Country. They had not Patience to make Uſe of the Si- 
lence of the Night, till They could draw their ſeveral Bo- 
dies together. But their ſeveral Rendezvouſes no ſooner 
met, than They fell into Noiſe and Exclamation, * that all 
„Men ſhould take Arms to aſſiſt the LORD Jz$ﬆvs 
6 CHRIST; and when the Watch came towards them, 
They reſolutely defended themſelves, and killed many of 
thoſe who came to aſſault them : So'that the Alarum was 
in a ſhort Time ſpread over the City, and from thence 
was carried to Whitehall, where the Duke of York was and 
the General, with a Regiment of Guards and ſome Horſe, 
which were quickly drawn together. 
Six Richard Browne was then Lord Mayor of London, 
a very ſtout and vigilant Magiſtrate, who was equally 
feared and hated by all the ſeditious Party, for his extra- 
ordinary Zeal and Reſolution in the King's Service. Nor 
was there any Man in England, who did raze out the 
Memory of what He had formerly done amiſs, with a 
more ſignal Acknowledgment, or a more frank and ge- 
nerous Engagement againſt all Manner of Factions, which 
oppoſed or obſtructed his Majeſty's Service; which made 
him terrible and odious to all, and to none more than to 
the Pre/byterians, who had formerly ſeduced him. Upon 
the Alarum, which of itſelf had ſcattered many of the 
Conſpirators as They were going to or were upon the 
Places to which They were aſſigned, He was quickly 
upon his Horſe, accompanied with as many Soldiers, 
Officers and Friends as He could ſpeedily draw together; 
and with thoſe marched towards that Place where the 
moſt Noiſe was made, and in his Way met many who 
ran from the Fury of thoſe, who,“ They ſaid, were 
«in Arms,” and reported “ their Numbers to be very 
great, and that They killed all who oppoſed them.” 
And true it was They had killed ſome, and ys a 
Body of the Trainbands with ſo much Courage, that it 
X 2 retired 
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retired with Diſorder. Yet when the Mayor came, He 
found the Number fo ſmall, not above thirty Men, that 
He commanded, them to lay down their Arms; which 
when They refuſed to do, He 3 them briſkly. And 
They defended themſelves with that Courage and Deſ- 
pair, that They killed and wounded many of his Men; 
and very few of them yielded or would receive Quarter, 
till They were overborne with Numbers or fainted with 
Wounds, and fo were taken and laid Hands on. F 
Tui Captain, who was to command the whole P 
in London, and had for his Device in his' Enfign theſe 
Words, TE LORD Gop anD Gipzox, was a Wine- 
Cooper of a competent Eſtate, a very ſtrong Man, who 
defended himſelf with his Sword, and killed ſome of thoſe 
who aſſaulted him, till He fell with his Wounds, as ſome 
other about him did ; all whom He had perſuaded, that 
They ſhould be able to do as much upon their Enemies, 
as Jonathan and his Armour Bearer did upon the Phili/- 
tines, or any others in the Old Teſtament had upon thoſe 
whom the Lord delivered into their Hands. Nor could 
it be found upon all his Examinations, that there was 
any other formed Deſign, than what muſt probably at- 
tend the Declaration of the Army, of which He was aſ- 
ſured. He * — —_ _ —— committed to 
the Goal, and to the ſpeci arge of the Surgeons, that 
They might be preſerved for a Trial. 
THz next Morning the Council met early, and having 
received an Account of all that had paſſed, They could 
not but conclude, that this ſo extravagant an Attempt 
could not be founded upon the Raſhneſs of one Man, who 
had been always looked upon as a Man of Senſe and Rea- 
fon. And thereupon They thought it neceſſary to ſuſpend 
the diſbanding the General's Regiment of Foot, which 
had the Guard of Whitehall, and was by the Order of 
Parliament to have been diſbanded the next Day; and 
writ to the King © to approve of what They had done, 
« and to appoint it to be continued till farther Order,” 
which his Majeſty conſented ro. And this was the true 
Ground and Occaſion of the continuing and increaſing the 
Guard for his Majeſty's Perſon, which no Man at that 
Time thought to be more than was neceſſary. Order was 
given for the ſpeedy Trial of Jenner and his Accomplices ; 
many whereof with himſelf would have died their 
Wounds, if their Trial had been deferred for many Days: 
N But 
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But the Surgeons Skill od rt them till then, where 
They made no — ence for themſelves than what is 


before mentioned; nor did then, or at their Deaths (there Fo whic He 


being ten or a dozen executed) make the leaſt Shew of 7 
Sorrow for what They had attempted. Ws 

Taz is no Occaſion of mentioning more of the 
ticular Proceedings of this Parliament, which thou 
met afterwards at the Time appointed, and — 
with all Duty to the King, in raiſing t — of Mo- 
ney for the Army and the Navy, and for the Payment of 
other great Debts, which They thought themſelves con- 
cerned to diſcharge, and which had never been incurred 
by the King; and likewiſe paſſed many good Acts for 
the ſettling a future Revenue for the Crown, and a Vote 
that They would raiſe that Revenue to twelve hundred 
thouſand Pounds yearly : Yet They gave not any Thing 
to the King himſelf (all the reſt was received and paid by 
thoſe who were deputed by them to that Purpoſe) but ſe- 
venty thouſand — towards the Diſcharge of his Co- 
ronation, which He had appointed to be in the Beginning 
of May following. And this ſeventy thouſand Pounds 
was all the Money the King received or could diſpoſe of, 
% in a full Year after his Coming to London; ſo that there 
could not but be a very great Debt contracted in that 
Time, for the Payment whereof He muſt afterwards pro- 
vide as well as He could. I ſay, I ſhall not mention more 
of the Particulars of that Parliament, becauſe it was 
foreſeen by all, that though their Meeting had produced 
all thoſe good Effects, in the reſtoring the King, diſ- 
banding the Army, and many other Things, which could 
be wiſhed; yet that the laſting Validity of all They had 
done, would depend upon another Parliament to be le- 
gally ſummoned by the King with all thoſe Formalities 
which this wanted; and the Confirmation of that Parlia- 
ment would be neceſſary for the People's Security, that 
They ſhould enjoy all that this had ganted: So that when 
I ſhall ſpeak. again of the Proceedings of Parliament, it 
will be of r will be called by 1 
jeſty's Writ. 

OnLy before We diſſolve this, and beckuſe! there hath 
been ſo little ſaid of the Licenſe and Diſtemper in Reli- 
gion, which his Majeſty exceedingly apprehended would 

ve received ſome Countenance from the Parliament; 
We ſhall remember, that the King having by his Decla- 
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ration from Breda'referred the compoſing and — "ey 
that related to the Government of the Church to the Par- 
liamenr, He could do Nothing towards it himſelf : But 
by his gracious Reception of the old Biſhops who were 
ſtill alive, and his own Practice in his Devotions and the 
Government of his Royal Chapel, He declared ſufficiently 
what ſhould be done in other Places. The Party of the 
Preſtyterians was very numerous in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, and had before the King's Return made a Com- 
mittee to deviſe ſuch a Government for the Church, as 
might either totally exclude Biſhops, or make them lit- 
tle ſuperiour to the reſt of the Clergy. Bur the Spirit of 
the Time had of itſelf elected many Members, notwith- 
ſtanding the Injunctions ſent out with the Writs, and ex- 
prefsly contrary to ſuch Injunctions, of a very different 
Allay; who together with ſuch as were choſen after his 
Majeſty's Return, were numerous enough to obſtruct and 
check any Prevalence of that Party, though not of Power 
enough ro compel them to conſent to ſober Counſels. 
And ſo the Buſineſs was kept ſtill at the Committee, now 
and then getting Ground, and then caſt back again, as 
the ſober Members attended; fo that no Report was 
brought to the Houſe from thence, which might have 
given the King ſome Trouble. And by Degrees the 
Heads of that Party grew weary of the Warmth of their 
Proſecution, which They ſaw not like to produce any 
notable Fruit that They cared for. The King deſired no 
more than that They ſhould do Nothing, being ſure that 
in a little Time He ſhould himſelf do the Work beſt. 
And ſo in September when He adjourned them, He took 
Notice “that They had offered him no Advice towards 
* the compoſing the Diſſentions in Religion, and there- 
„fore He would try in that ſhort Adjournment of the 
* Parliament, what He could do towards it himſelf.” 

AnD thereupon He was himſelf preſent many Days, and 
for many Hours each Day, at a Conference between many 
of the London Miniſters, who were the Heads of the Preſ- 
byterian Party, with an equal Number of the Orthodox 
Clergy, who had been for ſo many Years deprived of all that 
They had: Which Conference was held at Yorceſter- Houſe 
in the Chancellor's Lodgings, to conſider what Ceremonies 
ſhould be retained in the Church, and what Alterations 
ſhould be made in the Liturgy'that had been formerly 
uſed; and the Subſtance of this Conference was afrerwards 
1 publiſhed 
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publiſhed in Print. The King upon this publiſhed a De- 
claration concerning Eccleſiaſtical Affairs, wherein He 
took Notice of the Conference that had been in his own 
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<« Preſence, and that He had commanded the Clergy of — 


(75)** Both Sides to meet together at the Savoy in the Maſter's 


« Lodgings, and if it were poſſible, to agree upon ſuch 
an Ai of Uniformity, that might be confirmed in Par- 
«* liament.” And in the mean Time He ſignified his 
Pleaſure, * that Nobody ſhould be puniſhed for not uſing 
he Book of Common Prayer which had been formally eſta- 
e bliſhed, or for diſcontinuing the Surplice, and the Sign 
&« of the Croſs; and that all who deſired to conform to 
<« the old Practice in the uſing them all, ſhould be at the 
„ ſame Liberty :” Which Declaration was read to, and 
put into the Hands of the Divines of Both Sides for ſome 
Days; and then They were again heard before his Ma- 
jeſty at Vorceſter-Houſe. And though it cannot be denied, 
that either Party did deſire that ſomewhat might be. put 
in, and ſomewhat left out, in neither of which They were 
gratified z yet it is moſt true, They were Both well con- 
tent with it, or ſeemed ſo. And the Declatation was pub- 
liſhed in his Majeſty's Name before the Return of the 
Parliament. | | 
Here I cannot but inſtance two Acts of the Pre/byte- 
rians, by which, if their Humour and Spirit were not e- 
nough diſcovered and known, their Want of Ingenuity 
and Integrity would be manifeſt, and how impoſſible it is 
for Men who would not be deceived to depend 'on either. 
When the Declaration had been delivered to the Miniſters, 
there was a Clauſe in it, in which. the King declared © his 
* own conſtant Practice of The Common Prayer, and that 
He would take it well from thoſe who uſed it in their 
Churches, that the common People might be again ac- 
** quainted with the Piety, Gravity and Devotion of it, 
* and which He thought would facilitate their living in a 
good Neighbourhood together 3” or Words to that Ef- 
fect. When They had conſidered the Whole ſome Days, 
Mr. Calamy and ſome other Miniſters deputed by the reſt, 
came to the Chancellor to redeliver it to his Hands. They 
acknowledged . the King had been very gracious to them 
**1n his Conceſſions; though He had not granted all that 
* ſome of their Brethren wiſhed, yet They were con- 
*© tented :” Only deſired him, © that He would prevail 
with the King, that the Clauſe mentioned before might 
X 4 66 
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he left out; which,” They proteſted, © was moved by 
het for the King's own End, and that They might 
<ſhew their Obedience to him, and Reſolution to do him 
Service.” For They were reſolved themſelves, to do what 
„the King wilhed, and firſt to reconcile the People, who 
«for near twenty Years had not been acquainted with 
« that Form, by informing them that it contained. much 
© Piety and Devotion, and might be lawfully uſed; and 
*then that They would begin to uſe it themſelves, and 
by Degrees accuſtom the People to it: Which,” They 
ſaid; *© would have a better Effect, than if the Clauſe. were 
in the Declaration; for They ſhould be thought in 
their Perſuaſions to comply only with the King's Re- 
* commendation, and to merit from his Majeſty, and not 

A «to be moved from the Conſcience of the Duty; and ſo 
They ſhould take that Occaſion to manifeſt their Zeal 
to pleaſe the King. And They feared there would be 
other ill Conſequences from it, by the Waywardneſs of 
«the common People, who were to be treated with Skill, 
«and would not be prevailed upon all at once.“ The 
King was to be preſent the next Morning, to hear the 
Declaration read the laſt Time before Both Parties; and 
then the Chancellor told him, in the Preſence of all the 
reft, what the Miniſters had deſired ; which They again 
enlarged upon with the ſame Proteſtations of their Reſo- 
jutions, in ſuch a Manner, that his Majeſty believed 
They meant honeſtly ; and the Clauſe was left out. But 
the Declaration was no ſooner publiſhed, than obſerving 
that the People were generally ſatisfied with it, They ſent 
their Emiſſaries abroad: and many of their Letters were 
— intercepted, and particularly a Letter from Mr. Calam to (ye) 
a leading Miniſter in Somerſalſbire, whereby He adviſed and 
entteated him, that He and his Friends would continue 
nd perfiſt in the Uſe of The Direfory, and by no Means 
«admit The Common Prayer in their Churches; for that 
*©He-/made no Queſtion but that They ſhould prevail far- 
ther with the King, than He had yet conſented to in his 
Declaration.“ e 0 | 
Tut other Inſtance was, that as ſoon as the Declara- 
tion was printed, the King received a Petition in the 
Name of the Miniſters of London and many others of the 
ſame Opinion with them, who had ſubſcribed that Peti- 
tion; amongſt whom none of thoſe who had attended the 
King in thoſe Conferences had their Names. They gave 
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his Majeſty humble Thanks * for the Grace He had 
« youchſafed to ſhew in his Declaration, which They re- 
<« ceived as an Earneſt of his future Goodneſs and Conde- 
s ſcenſfion in granting all thoſe other Conceſſions, which 
- <« were abſolutely neceſſary for the Liberty of their Con- 
( ſejence;” and deſired with much Importunity and ill 
Manners, * that the wearing the Surplice, and the uſing 
<« the Croſs in Baptiſm, might be abſolutely aboliſhed out 
<« of the Church, as being ſcandalous to all Men of ten- 
« der Conſciences. From thoſe two Inſtances all Men 
may conclude, that Nothing but a ſevere Execution of 
the Law can ever prevail upon that Claſſis of Men to con- 
form ro Government. i =—_ 
Wren the Parliament came together again after their 7% Paria- 
Adjournment, They gave the King -publick Thanks for 177 ond is 
his Declaration, and never proceeded farther in the Mat- H 
tet of Religion, of which the King was very glad: Only 
ſome of the Leaders brought a Bill into the Houſe for 
the making that Declaration a Law,” which was ſuitable 
to their other Acts of Ingenuity, to keep the Church 
for ever under the ſame Indulgence and without any Set- 
tlement ; which being quickly perceived, there was no 
farther Progreſs in it. And the King upon the nine and 
twentieth of December, after having given them an am 
Teſtimony of their Kindneſs towards him, which He 
magnified with many gracious Expreſſions, and his Royal 
Thanks for the ſettling his Revenue and Payment of the * 
publick Debts, promiſed “ to ſend out Writs for the call- 
ing another Parliament, which He doubted not would 
confirm all that They had done, and in which He hoped | . 
many of them would be elected again to ſerve :” And 
ſo diſſolved the preſent Parliament with as general an rs 0 
— as hath been known; though it was quickly 
nown, that the Revenue They had ſettled was not in 
Value equal to what They had computed. Nor did the 
Monies They granted in any Degree ariſe to enough to 
pay either the Arrears to the Army, or the Debts to the 
Navy ; Both which muſt be the Work of the enſuing Par- 
liament, which was directed to meet upon the eighth of . 
May following : Before which Time, the King made — 
Choice of worthy and learned Men to ſupply. the vacant 
Sees of Biſhops, which had been void 0 many Years, 
and who were conſecrated accordingly before the Parlia- 
ment met. And before We come to that Time, ſome 
partl- 
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3 Occurrences of Moment muſt be firſt in- 
Le | 1 Y ; 
Wurx the King arrived in England, Monſieur Bordeans 
was there Ambaſſadour from the King of France, and had 
reſided Ambaſſadour there about three Years in CromwelPs 
Time, and lived in marvellous Luſtre, very acceptable 
and dear to Cromwell, having treated all the ſecret Alli- 
ance between the Cardinal and him ; and was even truſted 
by the Protector in many off his Counſels, eſpecially to 
diſcover any Conſpiracy againſt him; for He lived jo- 
vially, made great Entertainments to Lords and Ladies 
without Diſtinction, and amongſt them would frequently 
let fall ſome Expreſſions of Compaſſion and Reſpect to- G 
wards the King. After Cromwels Death his Credentials 
were quickly renewed to Richard his Succeſſour, with 
whom all the former Treaties were again eſtabliſhed. And 
when He was put down, He was not long without freſh 
Credit to the Commonwealth that ſucceeded : And ſo 
upon all Vici des was ſupplied with Authority to en- 
dear his M Affection to the preſent Powers, and to 
let them know, ** how well the Cardinal was diſpoſed to 
join the Power of France to their Intereſt.” And his 
Dexterity had been ſuch towards all, that the Cardinal 
thought fit to ſend him new Credentials againſt the Time 
of the King's Coming to London. And within few Days 
after, when He had provided a new Equipage to appear 
in more Glory than He had ever yet done, He ſent to de- 
fire an Audience from the King. 

THz Earl of St. Albans was newly come from France; 
and to him Bordeaux had applied himſelf, who was always 
very ready to promote any Thing that might be grateful 
to that Crown. But the King would not reſolve any 
Thing in the Point, till He had conferred upon it with 
the Council : Where it being debated, there was an una- 
nimous Conſent (the Earl of St. Albans only excepted, 
who exceedingly laboured the contrary), “that it could 
* not ſtand with his Majeſty's Honour to receive him 
* as Ambaſſadour, who had tranſacted ſo many Things 
to his Diſadvantage, and ſhifted his Face ſo often, al- 
ways in Conjunction with his greateſt Enemies; and 
that it was a great Diſreſpett in the Crown of France to- 
* wards his Majeſty in ſending ſuch a Perſon, who They 
could not believe (without great undervaluing the King) 
could be acceptable to him.” The King himſelf * of 
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that Opinion; and inſtead of aſſigning him a Day for his u. ef 
Audience, as was deſired, He ſent him an expreſs Com- Ke 


France to the 


mand to depart the Kingdom. And when He afterwards, 1 Power: 


with much Importunity, deſired only to be admitted as a 
Stranger to ſee his Majeſty, and to ſpeak with him; his 
Majeſty as poſitively refuſed to admit him to his Preſence; 
All which was imputed principally to the Chancellor, who 
had with ſome Warmth oppoſed his being received as 
Ambaſſadour ; and when Ie ſent by a Perſon well e- 
nough eſteemed by the Chancellor, © that He would te- 
« cerve a Viſit from him,” He expreſsly refuſed to ſee 
him. Whoever gave the Advice, the King had great 
Honour by it in France itſelf, which declared no Kind of 
Reſentment of it, and gave poor Bordeaux ſuch a Recep- 
tion, after having ſerved them five Years with notable 
Succeſs, and ſpent his whole Eſtate in the Service, that in 
a ſhort Time He died heart-broken in Miſery and unin- 
quired after. And forthwith that King ſent the Count of 
Soiſſons, the moſt illuſtrious Perſon in Mee, very nobly 
accompanied and bravely attended, as WAmbaſſadour, 
to congratulate his Majeſty's happy Reſtoration, with all 
the Compliments of Friendſhip and Eſteem that can be 
imagined, | 5 
THERE was another Ambaſſadour at the ſame Time in 
London, who might be thought to ſtand in the ſame Pre- 
dicament with Bordeaux, though in Truth their Cafes 
were very different, and who received a very different 
Treatment. That was the Ambaſſadour of Portugal, who 
had been ſent by that Crown to finiſh a Treaty that had 
been begun by another Ambaſſadour with Cromwell; who 
had been fo ill uſed, that They had put his Brother pub- 
lickly to Death for a raſh Action in which a Gentleman 
had been killed; upon which He had got Leave from 
his Maſter to quit the Kingdom. And this other Am- 
bafladour had been ſent in his Room; and was forced to 
conſent and ſubmit to very hard Conditions, as a Ranſom 
for that King's Generoſity in aſſiſting the King in his 
loweſt Condition, by receiving Prince Rupert with his 
2 preſerving them from a 


Fleet much ſuperiour in Number and Goodneſs of the 
Ships, that purſued him by Commiſſion from Cromwell : 
Who took that Action ſo to Heart, that He made War 
upon that Kingdom, took their Ships, obſtructed their 
Trade, and blocked up all their Ports; whilſt * 
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Army wvyaded them at Land, and took their Towns in 
the very Heart of the Kingdom. And to redeem that 

King from that terrible Perſecution; that Treaty had 

een ſubmitted to; in which, beſides the yearly Payment 

of a great Sum of Money from Portugal, which was to 

continue for many Tears, other great Advantages in 

Trade had been granted to England. The King made no 

— of receiving this Ambaſſadour with a very good 

| itenance-z- and as ſoon, as 1 

gave him a publick Audience, with all the Formality and 
Ceremony that in thoſe Caſes are uſual and neceſſary. 

7 Ar becauſe in ſome Time after a Negotiation was ſet 

*Marriags on Foot of the higheſt Importance, and had its Effect in 

the King's Marriage with the Queen; and becauſe, how 

f acceptable ſoever both that Treaty and Concluſion of it 

was then to the whole Kingdom, that Affair was af- 

terwards imputed to the Chancellor, and in the Opinion 

of many proved to be the Cauſe and Ground of all his 

Misfortunes: I ſhall here ſet down all the Particulars 

that introduced and attended that Negatiation and Trea- 

ty, with all the Circumſtances, ſome whereof may appear 

too light, and yet are not without Weight, to make it 

appear to all the World, how far the Chancellor was from 

being the Author of that Counſel (and if He had been, 

there was no Reaſon to be aſhamed of it) and that He did 

Nothing before, in, or after that Treaty, but what was 

1 neceſſary for a Man in his Condition, and what very 

{1 well became a Perſon of that Truſt and Confidence He 

| was.in with his Maſter, A | 

1 x hath been remembered before, that upon the Pub- 

1 lication of the Duke's Marriage, and the Reconciliation 

[4 upon that Affair, the Chancellor was very ſolicitous that 

the King himſelf would marry; that He defired the Mar- 

quis of Ormond very earneſtly to adviſe him to it: And 

himſelf often put his Majeſty. in Mind of what He had 

ſaid to him in France, when the Duke \was: perſuaded to 

treat about a Marriage with. Mademoiſelle de Longueville, 

< that his Majeſty was by no Means to conſent, that his 

Heir Apparent ſhould. marry before himſelf. were mar- 

<* ried,” for which He had given fome Reaſons ; for 

which at that Time He underwent great Diſpleaſures. 

And this Diſcourſe He had held often with the King: And 

ſure no Man in England more impatiently deſired to ſee 

him married than He did. Indeed it was no caſy Matter 

| to 
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to find a Perſon in all Reſpects ſo fit, that a Mam would 
take him to propoſe in particular; nor did He chink 
himſelf in many Reſpects, and with Reference to the Acci- 
dents which might probably or poſſibly fall out, fit, If 
He could have — t of One, to be the Author of the 
Propoſition. 3 8 ont 107 MIN? 

Oux Day the King came to the Chancellor's Houſe in 7% Fen- 
the Afternoon; and being alone with him, his Majeſty Li. 
told him, that He was come to confer with him — 
«an Argument that He would well like, which Was ; 
about his own Marriage.” He ſaid, the LordCham- 

„ berlain” (who was then Earl of Mancheſter?) ** had held a 
« Diſcourſe with him ſome Days paſt, that ſeemed to have 
t ſomewhat in it that was worth the thinking of. That 
„He had told him, the Portugal Ambaſſadour had made 
him a Viſit, and having ſome Conference with him concern- 
ing the King, towards whoſe Perſon He. profeſſed à profound 
« Reſpef?, He ſaid it was Time fon bis Majefly io think of 
Marriage; which Nothing could keep him from, but the 

(%% Difficulty of finding a fit Conſort for him. That there war in 
Portugal a Princeſs in ber Beauty, Perſon and Ae, very 
« ft. for him, and who would have @ Portion ſuitable" to ber 
&* Birth and Quality. That it is true She was a Catholick, 
and would never depart from her Religion; but was totally 
« without that Meddling and Activity in her Nature,” whit 
&« many Times made thoſe of that Religion troubleſome and r- 

&« leſs, when They came into a Country where another Religion 

«was practiſed. That Sbe had been bred under a wiſe Mother, 

« who was ſtill Regent in that Kingdom, who bad carefully in- 
4 fuſed another Spirit into her, and kept ber from affecting to 
<* have any Hand in Buſineſs, and which She had never been 
© acquainted with; ſo that She would look only to enjoy ber 
<< own Religion, and not at all concern herſelf in what others 
« profeſſed. That He bad Authority to make the Propoſition to 
© the King, with ſuch Particularities as included many Advan- 
<« tages above any, He thought, which could accompany any Over- 
* ture of that Kind from another Prince. To which the 
„Chamberlain had added, that there could be no Queftion, 
& but that a Proteſtant Queen would in all Reſpetts be looked 
upon as the greateſt Bleſſmg to the Kingdem : But if ſuch a 
sone could not be found, He did really believe, that a Princeſs 
f this Temper and Spirit would be the beſt of all Catholicks. 
« That the Trade of Portugal was great here, and that Eng- 
« land had à more benefitial Commerce with that Crown _ 

cc wit 
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« formed” by mol: ler Attion He bad ever per 


Hrs Majeſty ſaid, “ that He had only anſwered the 
Chamberlain. that He would think of it. But that the 
very Morning of this Day, the Ambaſſadour of Portu- 
egal had been with him, and without any Formality had 
« entered into the ſame Diſcourſe, and faid all that the 
Lord Chamberlain had mentioned: To which He ad- 

* ded, that He bad Authority to offer to bis Majeſty froe hun- 

« gred thouſand Pounds Sterling in ready Money, as a Portion 
&« with the Infanta; and likewiſe to aſſign over, and for ever 
« tg annex to the. Crown of England, the Poſſeſſion of Tan- 
„ cier upon the African Shore in the Mediterranean Sea, a 
- 1 lace of that Strength and Importance, as would be 0 infinite 
12 Bengt and Security to the Trade of England; and likewiſe 
* to grant to the Engliſh Nation @ free Trade in Braſil and in 
&« the Eaſt-Indies, which They bad hitherto denied to all Na- 
tions but then ves. And for their Security to enjoy that Pri- 
1 wil ege, They would put into his Majeſty's Hands and Poſ- 
4 ben, and for ever annex to the Crown of England, the 
Hand of Bombayne (with the Towns and Caltls therein, 
s eobich are within a very little Diſtance from Bombayne) ; 
* ulich bath within itſelf a very good and ſpacious Harbour, 
« and would be a vaſt Improvement to the Eaſt-India Trade. 
« And thoſe two Places, He (aid, of Tangier and Bom- 
„ bayne, might reaſonably be valued above 155 Portion in 
« Money.” The King mentioned all the Diſcourſe as a 
Matter that pleaſed him, and might prove of notable Ad- 
vantage to the Kingdom; and ſaid that He had wiſhed 
«the Ambaſſadour to confer with him (the Chancellor) 
upon it;“ and then aſked him **what He thought of 
it:“ To which He anſwered, that He had not heard 
« of it enough to think of it” (for He had never heard 
or thought of it before that Moment); * and therefore 
« He ſhould not be able to do more when the Ambaſ- 
« ſadour came to him, than t o hear what He ſaid, and 
< report it to his Majeſty.” F 2 de preſent He only aſked, 
* whether his Majeſty had overall Thoughts of a 
“ Proteſtant Wife: To whi e anſwered, Ile could 
« find none ſuch, except amongſt his awn Subjects; and 
* amongſt them He had feet none that pleaſed him enough = 

* to that End.“ Apd obſefving the Chancellor to _ 
fixedly 
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fixedly upon him, He ſaid, that He would never think 


more of the Princeſs of Oranges Daughter, her Mother 
« having uſed him fo ill when He propoſed it; and if He 
« ſhould now think of iti He knew his Mother would ne- 
« yer conſent to it, and that it would break his Siſter's 
« Heart : Therefore He had refolved never to entertain 
« that Thought again. And that He ſaw no Objection 
« againſt this Overture from Portugal, that would not oc- 
« cur in any other, where the Advantages would not be 

« ſo many or ſo great.” 
War could the Chancellor ſay ? What Objection 
could He make, why this Overture ſhould not be heark- 
ened to? And what would the King have thought, or 
what might He not have thought, if He had adviſed him 
to reject this Motion? He gave him o other Anſwer for 
the preſent, than © that He deſired Nothing more in 
e this World, than to ſee his Majeſty well married; and 
« He was very confident that all his good Subjects were 
of the ſame Mind: And therefore there muſt be ſome 
every viſible Inconvenience in it, wheg He ſhould diſ- 
C ſuade him not to embrace ſuch an Opportunity. That 
He would be ready to confer with the Portugal Ambaſ- 
« ſadour when He came, and then He ſhould entertain 
« his Majeſty farther upon that Subject.“ The Ambaſ- 
ſadour came to him, repeated what He ſaid and propoſed 
to the King, with little other Enlargement, than concern- 
ing the Benefit England would receive by the two Places of 
Tangier and Bombayne, and the Deſcription of their Si- 
tuation and Strength ; of all which the Chancellor gave 
his Majeſty a faithful Account, without preſuming to 
mingle with it a Word of his own Advice. The King ap- 
peared abundantly Flcaked, and willing to proceed far- 
ther; and aſked what, was next to be done:” To 
which He anſwered, “ that it was a Matter of too great 
Importance for him to deliver any Opinion upon; in- 
« deed too great fer his Majeſty himſelf to reſolve, upon 
* the private Advice of any one Man, how agreeable ſo- 
* ever it ſnould de Rig own Inclination and Judgment.” 
And therefore He” gef him that He would call to 
him four or five Pei, whom He thought to be the 
< moſt comptent Con gs of ſuch an Affair, and con- 
ſult it very maturely Wi them, before He entertained 
any more Conference with the Ambaſſadour. For 1 
. ** 10ever 
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<« ſoever- He ſhould-reſolve upon it, it ought yet to be 


4 ede i it ought 
ſeaſt Nene den Koa Þ 
< made with all. che bollible Demonſtration of Eſteem: If 
4e jt ſhould appear worthy of Entertainment and Ac 
«tion, it would ſtill require the ſame Secrecy; till the 
Value and Conſequence of all the Particulars propoſed 
«by the Ambaſſadour might be fully examined and 
e weighed, and a more particular and ſubſtantial Aſſu- 
trance given for the Accompliſhment, than the bare 
«Word of oh Ambaſſadour. 
Tux King appointed that the Lord Treaſurer, the Mar- 
uis of Ons , the Lord Chamberlain, and Secretary Ni- 
cholas, ſhould be together at the Chancellor's Houſe, 
* his Majeſty would likewiſe 1 ropoſe the Bu- 
ſineſs to them. And accordingl He di relate to them 
the whole Series of what had 4 pale — required them 
<« with all poſſible Freedom to deliver their Opinions, and 
to can whether there was any other Princeſs or 
Lady in their View, with whom He might marry more 
00 1 He added, that He had ſpoken both 
& with the Earl of Sandwich and Sir Jobn Lawſon occa- 
* * fionally and merely as looſe Diſcourſe, what Place Tan- 
« vier was, which He pointed to in the Map, and whe- 
« ther it was well known to them; and They Both ſaid 
<< They knew it well from Sea. But that Sir John Lawſon had (32) 
« been in it, and ſaid, it was a Place of that Importance, that 
«if it were in the Hands of the Hollanders, They would 
quickly make a Mole, which They might eafily do; that now 
* 25 could not ride there in fuch a Wind,” which his Ma- 
jeſty named; * but if there were a Mole, they would ride ſe- 
e curely in all Weather ; and They would keep the Place againſt 
ce all the World, and give the Law to all the Trade of the 
« Mediterranean :* ith which Diſcourſe his Majeſty 
ſeemed very much affected. After many Queſtions and 
much Debate, and ſome of the Lords wiſhing that it 
were poſſible to get a Queen that was a Proteſtant, and 
One of them naming the Daughter of Harry Prince of 
Orange, of whom They had heard ſome Mention when 


the leaſt Noiſe, and the 


his Majeſty was beyond the nd of whoſe elder Siſter 
(then married to the Elec randenburgb) there had 
been ſome Diſcourſe in the K the late King ; (but his 
Majeſty quickly declared, He had very unanſwer- 


able 


re, which had been 
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« able Reaſons why He could not entertain that Nl 


« lianceꝰ): All the Lords unanimouſly AN! that 


there was no Core in Europe, whon) his 
« Majeſty could with 


« marry, as the Infants of Portugal. That the, Portion 
<« propoſed in Money, ſetting afide the Places, was much 
«greater, almoſt double to what any King had ever re- 
« ceived in Money by any Marriage. And the Places 
« ſeemed to be ſituated very uſefully for Trade, the in- 
* creaſe whereof his Majeſty was to endeavour with all 
< poſſible Solicitude; which could only make this Nation 
« flouriſh, and recover the Intereſt They had loſt, eſpe- 
<« cially in the Indies and in the Mediterranean, by the * 
«Troubles and Diſtractions, and the Advantage the 
% Durch had thereby gotten over the Enghſo in thoſe 


that had been ſaid, and thereupon appointed all thoſe 
Lords with the ſame Secrecy to enter into a Treaty. with 
the Ambaſſadour; which was begun between them ac- 
cordingly. © ES Shim 
Tu Treaty neither was nor could be a Secret; nor 
was there any Thing more generally deſired, than that a 
Treaty of Alliance and Commerce ſhould be made with 
Portugal, that the Trade'might continue with Security : 
And it was very grateful to every Body to know, that there 
was a Committee appointed to that Purpoſe. But the Pro- 
poſition towards a Marriage was ſtill a Secret, not com- 
municated to any, nor ſo much as ſuſpected by the Spani/b 
Ambaſſadour, who did all He could to obſtruct the very 
Treaty of Alliance; of whoſe Proceedings there will be 
Occafion to make Mention anon by itſelf. The Ambal- 
ſadour offered & to renew the Treaty (if that of the Mar- 
« riage was conſented to) in Terminis, that had been made 
with Cromeell, without being ſo much as exempted 
« from that yearly Payment, which had been impoſed 
upon them for aſſiſting Prince Rupert,“ and had been 
aſſigned to the Merchants to ſatisfy the Damages They 
had ſuſtained by Prince Rupert; and the Releaſe whereof 
muſt have ohliged the King to pay it himſelf : And there. 
fore that Offer was looked upon as a generous Thi 
And the whole Treaty; h They had not yet je 
was generally looked 


vantageous to Ex 
with any Crown. 


* 


and believed to be the moſt ad- 
AbgFhad been ever entered into 
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uch Reaſon, and Advantage 


Trades, as well as in other,” The King approved all 
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Ix. had been foreſeen from the firſt Motion towards this 
Marriage, that it would be a very hard Matter with ſuch 
Alliance, to avoid ſuch a Coꝑjunction with Portugal as 
would produce a War with . which the King had 
no Mind to be engaged in. For beſides that He had re- 
ceived ſome Civilities from that King after a World of 
Diſobligations, his Reſident at Madrid, Sir Harry Bennet, 
had conſented in his Majeſty's Name, that the old Treaty 
which had been made between the two Crowns in the 
Year 1630, ſhould be again obſerved; of which more (82) 
anon. But his Majeſty's firm Reſolution at that Time 
was, wholly to intend the compoling or ſubduing the 
Diſtempers and ill Humours in his three Kingdoms and 
all his other Dominions ; and till that ſhould be fully 
done, He would have no Difference with any of his 
Neighbours, not be engaged in any War which He 
could avoid: A Reſolution very prudently made; and if 
it had been adhered to, much Evil which ſucceeded the 
Departure from it, might have been prevented. 

Bor the Lords found, upon Peruſal of the Treaty, one 
Article (which was indeed the only Article that made an 
Shew of Benefit and Advantage to Portugal) by which 
Cromwell was obliged to aſſiſt Portugal when They ſhould 
require it, with ſix thouſand Foot, to be levied in Eng- 
land at their Charge. And now the Ambaſſadour urged, 
that in Conſideration of the Marriage, the Portion, the 
« Delivery of thoſe Places, and his Majeſty's own Intereſt 
« by that Marriage in Portugal, which upon the Death of 
the King and his Brother muſt devolve to his Majeſty; 
« He would take upon him the Protection of that Ling 
dom, and denounce War with Spain: To which his 
Majeſty warmly and poſitively anſwered, © that He would 
« admit no ſuch Engagement; that He was not in a Con- 
&« dition to make a War till He could not avoid it. He 
« would do what was lawful for him to do; He could 
<« chooſe a Wife for himſelf, and He could help a Bro- 
<« ther and Ally with a Levy of Men at their Charge, 
« without entering into a War with any other Prince. 
« And if Spain ſhould, either upon his Marriage or ſuch 
“Supply, declare a War againſt him, He would defend 
e himielf as well as He could and do as much Damage 
« as He could to Spain; and then that He would apply 
« ſuch Aſſiſtance to Portugal, as ſhould be moſt advan- 

5 | « tageous 


* 
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6 tageous to it: And that He ſhould not be Filly to ſee 
« jt reduced under the Obedience of Spain for many Rex- 

« ſons. That in the meg Time He would aſfiſt them 
« with the ſame Number N Cromwel' had promiſed,” and 
« tranſport them at his own Charge thither; provided 
ce that as ſoon as They were landed, They ſhould be re- 
« ceived in the King of Portugal's Pay: Which Offer 
the King made upon a Reaſon not then communicated; 
and which will be mentioned hereafter; beſides that He 
had ſuch a Body of Men ready for ſuch à Service, and 
which could with much more Security and little more 
Charge be tranſported to Portugal, than be diſbanded in 
the Place where They were. Br os 

'WHen the Ambaſſadour found that the King would 
not be perſuaded to enter directly int War with Spain, 
though He offered © to put Barcelona into his Hands, of 
which Don Joſeph Margarita” (a Perſon who had con- 
ducted the Revolt of that City, and all the Rebellion 
which had been lately in Catalonia) © then in Paris ſhould 
come over and give unqueſtionable Aſſurance,“ (all 
which, with many other Propoſitions of the fame Nature, 
his Majeſty totally rejected); He concluded, that the Al- 
liance and Marriage would give a preſent Reputation to 
Portugal, and make Impreſſion upon the Spirits of Spain, 
and that a War would hereafter fall out unavoidably: 
And ſo accepted what the King had offered. And then 
there remained Nothing to be done, but to give unqueſ- 22. 7;y 
tionable Security to the King, for the Performance of all? , 
the Particulars which had been promiſed; and for which ga 1e 
there appeared yet no other Warrant, than Letters and 
Inſtructions to the Ambaſſadour from the Queen Regent. 
And for farther Satisfaction therein, the Ambaſſadour of- 
fered © preſently to paſs into Portugal, and doubted not, 
«in as ſhort a Time as could be expected, to return with 
e ſuch Power and Authority, and ſuch a full Conceſſion 

(83) C of what had been propoſed, as ſhould be very ſatisfac- 
« tory: Which his Majeſty well liked; and writ him- 
ſelf to the Queen Regent and to the King ſuch Letters, 
as ſignified . his full Reſolution for the Marriage, if all 
the Particulars promiſgd by the Ambaſſadour in Writ- 
ing ſhould be made ode and writ likewiſe a Letter 
with his own Hand to the Infanta, as to à Lady whom 
He looked upon as his Wife; and aſſigned two Ships to 

| Y 8 attend 
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The Anda. attend the Ambaſſadour, who immediately, and with 
Jaden gu ſome Appearance or Pretence of Diſcontent or Diſſatis- 
Ele faction (that the Secret mig the leſs diſcovered), 
Powri, embarked” with all his Family for the River of Liſbon. 
And to this Time the Chancellor had never mentioned 
any particular Advice of his own to the King, more than 
his Concurrence with the reſt of the Lords; nor in Truth 
had any of them ſhewed more Inclination towards it, than 
the King himſelf had done, who ſeemed marvellouſly 
pleaſed, and had ſpoken much more in private with the 
Ambaſſadour upon it, than any of che Lords had done, 
and of ſome Particulars which They were never ac- 
quainted with. v4 | TR 
An Accunt THAT I may not break off the Thread of this Diſ- 
7 ve Elf courſe: till I bring it to a Concluſion, nor leave out any 
havior a- important Particular that related to that Subject; I ſhall 
broad. in this Place make Mention of a little Cloud or Eclipſe, 
raiſed by the Activity and Reſtleſſneſs of the Earl of Bri/- 
#9,” that ſeemed to interpoſe and darken the Splendour 
of this Treaty, and to threaten the Life thera? by ex- 
tinguiſhing it in the Bud: Upon which Occaſion the 
Chancellor thought himſelf obliged to Frrerr more for it, 
than He had hitherto done; and which afterwards (how 
unjuſtly ſoever) was turned to his Reproach. This Earl 
(who throughout the whole Courſe of his Life frequently 
adminiſtered Variety of Diſcourſe, that could not be ap- 
plied to any other Man) upon the Defeat of Sir George 
Booth, when all the King's Hopes in England ſeemed deſ- 
perate, had not the Patience to expect another Change that 
preſently ſucceeded; but preſently changed his Religion, 
and declared himſelf a Roman Catholick, that He might 
with undoubted Succeſs apply himſelf to the Service of 
Spain, to which the preſent good Acceptation He had 
with Don Juan was the greater Encouragement. He 
gave Account by a particular Letter to the Pope of this 
his Converſion, which was delivered by the General of 
the Jeſuits, in Return of which He received a cuſtomary 
Brief from his Sanctity, with the old Piece of Scripture 
never left out in thoſe Occaſions, Tu converſus converte 
Fratres tuos. be. RY 
Tux Noiſe and Scandal of this Defection and Apoſtaſy 
in a ſworn Counſcllor of the King and one of his Secre- 
taries of State, made it neceſlary; for the King to remove 
him from Both thoſe Truſts, which He had made himſelf 


incapable 
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incapable to execute by the Laws of England, and which 
He propoſed to himſelf to enjoy with the more Advant- 
age by his Change; believed that the King, who 
ſeemed to have no other Hopes towards his Reſtoration 
than in Catholick Princes, would not think this a Seaſon 
in ordinary Policy to * a Servant of his Eminency 
and Relation, for no other Reaſon than his becoming 
Catbolict, by which He ſhould have ſo many Opportuni- 
ties to ſerve his Maſter. And this He had the Confidence 
to urge to the Ling. before He was obliged to deliver 
the Signet, and to forbear the being preſent any more in 
Council. And this Diſplacing and Remove He imputed 
entirely to his old Friend the Chancellor (with whom till 
that Minute He had for many Years held a very firm - 
Friendſhip), and the more, becauſe He received from 
his Majeſty the ſame Countenance He had before, with- _ 
out any Reprehenſion for what He had done; the Kin | 
not being at all ſurpriſed with his Declaration, — | 
He had long known that He was very indifferent in all 5 
Matters of Religion, and looked upon the outward Pro- 
(34) feſſion of any, as depending wholly upon the Conve- 
nience or Diſcommodity that might be enjoyed by it. 
And with ſuch Diſcourſes He had too much entertained 
the King, who never would ſpeak ſeriouſly with him upon 
that Subject. And truly his own Relation of the Man- 
ner of his Converſion, with all the Circumſtances, and 
the Diſcourſe of an ignorant old Feſurt whom He per- 
fectly contemned, and of a ſimple good Woman, the 
Abbeſs of a Convent, which contributed to it, was ſo ri- 
diculous, and adminiſtered ſuch Occaſion of Mirth, that 
his Majeſty thought Laughing at him to be the beſt Re- 
proof. And the Earl bore that fo well and gratefully 
from the King, and from his other familiar Friends too 
(for He diſſembled his taking any Thing ill of the Chan- 
cellor), and contributed ſo much himſelf to the Mirth, 
that He was never better Company than upon that Ar- 
gument : And any Man would have believed, that He 
had not a worſe Opinion of the Religion He had for- 
ſaken, or of any other, by his becoming Roman Ca- 
tholick. 
Wren the King made his Journey to Fuentarabia to 
the Treaty between the two Crowns, the Earl of Briſtol's 
irreſiſtible Importunity prevailed with him to permit him 


to go likewiſe, though his Majeſty had received Adver- 
| Y 3 tiſement 
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tiſement from Sir Harry Bennet, that Don Lewis de Haro 
deſired that He might not come with his Majeſty thither. 
The leaſt Part of the Miſchief He did in that Journey 
was, that He prevailed with the King to make ſo many 
Diverſions and Delays in it, that the Treaty was con- 
cluded before He came thither, and He was very near 
being diſappointed of all the Fruit He had propoſed to 
himſelf to receive from it. However it was finiſhed! ſo 
much the better, that He left the Earl behind him, who 
in the ſhort Time of his Stay there, had fo far-infinuated 
himſelt, into the Grace and good Opinion of Don Lewis 
de Haro, who came with all the Prejudice and Deteſta - 
tion imaginable towards him, (as He had to his extraor- 
dinary Parts a marvellous Faculty of getting himſelf be- 
lieved) ; that He was well content that He ſnhould go 
with him to Madrid, where the King upon the Memory 
of his Father (who had deſerved well — that Crown, 
or rather had ſuffered much for not having deſerved ill) 
received him graciouſſy. And there He reſided in the 
13 Houſe, who had been his Servant, in ſuch a 

epoſe as was agreeable to his Fancy, that He might 
p est his own Fortune; which was the only Thing his 
eurt was ſet upon, and of which He deſpaired in * 
own Country, 
TE News of the King's miraculous Reſtordtion 
— arrived at Madrid, and put an End to the Earl's 
her Deſigns, believing He could gog do better abroad 
than He might do in his own Country; and fo He un- 
dertook his Journey through — with many 
Obligations from that Court, and arrived at London about 
the Time that the Ambaſſadour was embarked for Por- 


Ame, Fegal. The King of Spain had, ſoon after the King's Ar- 
— rival in England, ſent the Prince of Lygnes with a very 


"iplendid Ambaſſage to congratulate with his Majeſty, 
about the Time that the Count of Soiſſons came from 
France on the ſame Errand. And after his Return, the 
Baron of Balleville was ſent from Spain as Ordinary Am- 
baſſadour, a Man born in Burgundy in the Spaniſh Quar- 
ters, and bred a Soldier; in which Profeſſion He was an 
Officer of Note, and at that Time was Governour of &.. 
Sebaſtian's and of that Province. He ſeemed a rough 
Man, and to have more of the Camp, but in Truth 
knew the Intrigues of a Court better than moſt Spaniards; 
and except when his Paſſion ſurpriſed him, was wary and 

cunning 
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cunning in his Negotiation. He lived with leſs Reſerva 
tion and more Jollity than the Miniſters of that Crown 
uſed to do; and drew ſuch of the Court to his Table and 
(35) Converſation, who He obſerved were loud Talkers, and 
confident enough in the King's Preſence. 190 i 
lx the firſt private Audience He had, He delivered a 
Memorial to his Majeſty; in which He required “ the 
Delivery of the Iſland of Jamaica to his Maſter, it 
having been taken by his rebel Subjects contrary to the 
& Treaty of Peace between the two Crowns; and likewiſe 
that his Majeſty would cauſe Dunkirk and Magdike to 
„be reſtored to his Catholick Majeſty, they having not 
* only been taken contrary to that Treaty, but when his 
© Mzjefty was entertained in that King's Dominions with 
all Courtefy and Refpe&t.” And He likewiſe required 
in the King his Maſter's Name, that the King would 
not give any Aſſiſtance, nor enter into any Treaty of 
Alliance with Portugal: For that the ſame, as the reſt, 
as directly contrary to the laſt Treaty, which was now 
« again revived and ſtood in Force by the Declaration af 
his Majeſty's Reſident at Madrid; which was the firſt 
Notice any of his Majeſty's Miniſters had of any ſuch De- 
claration. But when He had delivered thoſe Memorials 
to the King, He never called for an Anſwer, nor wit 
lingly entered upon the Diſcourſe of either of the Sub- 
jects; bur put it off merely as a Thing He was to do of 
Form once, that his Maſter's juſt Title might be remem- 
bered, but not to be preſſed till a fitter Conjuncture. 
For He eaſily diſcovered what Anſwer He ſhould receive: 
And ſo took the Advantage of the Licenſe of the Court, 
where no Rules or Formalities were yet eſtabliſned (and 
to which the King himſelf was not enough inclined), but 
all Doors open to all Perſons. Which the Ambaſſadour 
finding, He made himſelf a Domeſtick, came to the 
King at all Hours, and ſpake to him when and as long 
as He would, without any Ceremony, or deſiring an Au- 
dience according to the old Cuſtom; but came into the 
Bedchamber whilſt: the King was drefling himſelf, and 
mingled: in all Diſcourſes with the fame Freedom He 
would uſe in his own. And from this never heard of 
Licenſe, introduced by the French and the Saniard at this 
Time without any Diſlike in the King, though not per- 
mitted in any other Court in Chriſtendom, many Inconve- 
| it bot: a niencies 
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niencies and Miſchiefs broke in, WG could never after 
be ſhut out. 

As ſoon as the Earl of Briftal came to the Court, He 
was very willing 'to be looked upon as wholly devoted to 
the Spaniſh — and ſo ne. e a particular Friendſhip 
with the Spaniſb Ambaſladour, with whom He had a 
former Acquaintance whilſt the King had been at Fuent- 
arabia, that He might 'give a Teſtimony of his Gratitude 
for the Favours He had received ſo lately at Madrid. 
The King received him with his accuſtomed good Coun- 
tenance and He: had an excellent Talent in fpreading 
that Gold very thin, that it might look much more 
71 was: And took Pains by being always in his 
Preſence, and often whiſpering in his Ear, and talking 
upon ſome 8 . with a Liberty not ingrateful, to 
have it believe that He was more than ordinarily ac- 
ceptable to his Majeſty. And the King, not wary 
enough againſt thaſe Invaſions, did communicate more 
to him of the Treaty with Portugal, than He had done 
to any other Perſon, except thoſe who were mene | 

ed in it. 

TAE Earl had always wood himſelf (though He 


* He could __ he Council, nor in any Mi- 
by Reaſon of 


ry of State, his Religion) that He was 
in ed good Eſteem _ his Majeſty and with moſt of thoſe 
who were truſted by him, — He ſhould have a great 
Share in all foreign Affairs, and ſhould be conſulted with 
in all Matters of that Kind, in Regard of the long Expe- 
rience He had in foreign Parts; which indeed — 
to no more, than a great Exactneſs in the ue 
thoſe Parts. And therefore He was ſurpriſed with u 
Notice of this Affair, and preſently, expreſſed his Diſlike 


of it, and told his Majeſty that He would be exceed- 
te Spaniſh ingly deceived in it; that Pamugal was poor, and not 


e e able to pay the Portion They had promiſed, - That 


now it was forſaken by France, Spain would overrun 
and reduce it in one Year;” enlarging upon the great 
Preparations which were made for that Expedition, of 
« which Don Lewis de Haro hunfelf would be General, 
« and was ſure of a great Party in Portugal itſelf, that 
* was weary of that Government: So that! that miſerable 
„Family had no Hope, but by tragſporting themſelves 
and their poor Party in their Shipp/$0\Bra/i, and their 
* gther: large Territories in the Eaſt- Indies, which were 

* poſſeſſed 
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« poſſeſſed only by Portugueſes, who might poſſibly be 
« willing to be ſubject to them. And that this was fo 
much in the View of all Men, that it was all the Care 
„Spain had to prevent it.“ The King did not inform 
him, that He had concluded any Thing, and that the 
Ambaſſadour was gone for more ample Powers to ſatisfy 
2 that all that was promiſed ſhould be per- 

med. : * 1 " * 

Tun Earl, who valued himſelf upon his great Faculty 
in obſtructing and puzzling any Thing that was agreed 
upon, and in contriving whereof He had no , TE- 
paired to the Spaniſþ Ambaſſadour, and informed him, 
under Obligation of Secrecy, of what Treaty the King 
was entered u with Portugal by the Advice of the 
Chancellor; which He hoped “ that They two ſhould 
find ſome Means to break.“ But the Ambaſſadour's 
Breaſt was not large enough to contain that Secret. He 
talked of it in all Places with great Paſſion, and then 
took it up as from common Report, and ſpake to the 
King of it, and faid, the Portugal Ambaſſadour had in 
his Vanity bragged of it to ſome Catbolicts, and pro- 
miſed them great Things upon it; none of which He 
vas confident could be true, and that his — could 
never be prevailed with to conſent to ſuch a Treaty, 
« which would prove ruinous to himſelf and his Kingdom 
for the King of Spain could not bur reſent it to ſuch a 
Degree, as would bring great Inconvenience to his 
Affairs.“ And his Majeſty forbearing to give him any 
Anſwer, at leaſt not ſuch a one as leaſed him, his Rage 
tranſported gum to underyalue the Perſon of the Infanta. 
He ſaid, “ She was deformed, and had many Diſeaſes , 


„and that it was very well known in Portugal and in 
** Spain, that She was incapable to bear Children;” and 


many Particulars of that Nature. 

Wurd He had ſaid the fame Things ſeveral Days to 
the King, the Earl of Briſtol took his Turn again, and 
told the King other Things which the Ambaſſadour had 
communicated to him in Truſt, and which He durſt not 
— to ſay to his Majeſty, and which in Truth He 

ad ſaid himſelf, being concerning the Perſon of the In- 
fanta, and her Incapacity to have Children; upon which 
He enlarged very pathetically, and ſaid, He would 
* ſpeak freely with the Chancellor of it, upon whom the 
* 11] Conſequences of this Counſel would fall.“ He ma 
im, 
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Cir wood liked the Liberty He enjoyed too well to be willing to be 
the Tau. reſtrained; or whether what had been ſaid to him of the 
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him, & chere were niany beautiful Ladies in Tah, of the 
Agreateſt Houſes; and that his Majeſty might take his 
Choice of them, and the King of Spain would give a 
ortion with her, as if She were a Daughter of Spain; 
*and the King ſhould/marry her as ſuch.” And the Am- 
bafladourrſhortly after propoſed the ſame Thing, and 
enlarged muc =—_ it. And both the Earl and the 
Ambaſſadour conferred with the Chancellor (concealing 
the Propoſitions They had made concerning the Tralian 
Ladies)“ as of a Matter the Town talked of and exceed: 
Ainglydiſliked, the more becauſe it was generally known, 
that chat Princeſs could not have any Children.“ The 
King himſelf had informed the Chancellor of all that had (87 
paſſed from the Ambaſſadour, and of his Rudeneſs to- 
wards che Infanta, and his declaring that She could have 
no Children; and told him, that the Earl of Briſtol re- 
ſolved: to confer with him, and doubted not to convert 
*< him;”: without ſeeming himſelf to have been moved 
with any Thing that the Ambaſſadour or the Earl had 
ſaid to him: So that when They Both came afterwards to 
him, not together but ſeverally, and He perceived that 
his Majeſty had not to either of them imparted how far 
He had proceeded (but had heard them talk as of ſome- 
what They had taken up from publick Rumour, and had 
himſelf diſcourſed of it as ſprung from ſuch a Fountain), 
the Chancellor did not take himſelf to be at Liberty to 
enter into a ſerious Debate of the Matter with them; but 
permitted them to enjoy the Pleaſure of their own Opi- 
nion, and to believe that either there had been no Incli- 
nation to ſuch a Treaty, or that the Weight of their Rea- 
ſons would quickly enervate it. nn "TE 
> WRrETHER the King grew leſs inclined to matry, and 


Infanta's Perſon and her Unaptneſs for Children, had 
made ſotne Impreſſion in him; or whether the Earl of 
Briſtol's deſcribing the Perſons of the Talian Ladies, and 
magnifying their Converſations (in which Arguments He 
had naturally a very luxurious Style, unlimited by any 
Rules of Truth or Modeſty) ; it is not to be denied, that 
his Majeſty appeared much colder, and leſs delighted to 
ſpeak of Portugal, than He had been, and would ſotme- 
times wiſh © that the Ambaſſadour had not gone, and 
that He would quickly return without Commiſſion to 

give 
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“give his Majeſty Satisfaction.“ He ſeemed to reflect 
upon a War with Spain, which,” He ſaid, could not 
s poſlibly be avoided in that Alliance,“ with more Ap- 
ion than He had formerly done, when that Con- 
tingency had been debated. All which Diſcourſes trou- 
bled the Lords who had been truſted, very much, not 
conceiving that the Ambaſſadour's frantick Diſcourſe could 
have any Weight in it, or that the Earl of Briſtol (whoſe 
Levity and Vanity was enough known to the King) could 
make that Impreſſion in him. However it 
the, Earl was much more in private with him than He 
had uſed to be, many Hours ſhut up together; and when 


the 


after ſome Comp 


King came from him, that He ſeemed to be per- 
plexed and full of Thoughts. hn be 
ON Morning the Earl came to 


the Chancellor, and 
liments and many Proteſtations of his 


that 


9 


inviolable Friendſhip, He told him, He was come to 
* take his Leave of him for ſome Months, being to he- 


15 


or He had already kiſſed the King's 


n a long Journey as ſoon as He ſhould 


with him; 
d: And his 


« Friendſhip would not permit him to be reſerved towards 
him, and to keep a Secret of that vaſt Importance from 


„his Knowl 


He faid that the King had: heard 


e ſuch unanſwerable Reaſons againſt this Marriage with 
Portugal, that He was firmly reſolved never more to 
«entertain a Thought of it: That the Spaniſo Ambaſia- 
e dour had recommended two Princeſſes to him, whereof 
He might take his Choice, of incomparable Beauty and 
all excellent Parts of Mind, who ſhould be endowed as 


cc a 


Daughter of 


Spain by that King, to whom They 


«were allied;” and ſo named the Ladies. He ſaid, this 
<« Diſcourſe had prevailed very far upon the King, as a 
Thing that could raiſe no Jealouſies in France, with 
* whom Ne deſired; ſo to live, that He might be ſure to 
have Peace in his own Dominions. There was only one 
Thing in which He deſired to be better ſatisfied, which 
* was, the Perſons; Beauties and good Humours of the 
< Princeſſes; and that He had ſo good an Opinion of his 
Judgment, that He was confident if He ſaw. them, He 
(32) *© would eaſily know whether either of them were like to 


< pleaſe his Majeſty 


z and would fo far truſt him, that if 


60 He did believe, knowing his Majeſty fo well as He 
did, that one of them would be grateful, He.ſhould 
* carry Power with him to propound and conclude: a 


« Treaty; 


* 
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Treaty; which,” He ſaid, He carried with him, and 
« likewiſe other Letters, upon which He ſhould firſt find 
« ſuch Acceſs and Admiſſion, as would enable him to 
judge of their Nature and Humour as well as of their 
„Beauty.“ He ſeemed much tranſported with the great 
Truſt repoſed in him, and with the Aſſurance that He 
ſhould make the King and Kingdom happy. And 
He ſaid, one Reaſon, beſides his Friendſhip, that had 
* made him impart this great Secret, was a Preſumption, 
that now He knew how far his Majeſty was diſpoſed 
and in Truth engaged in this Particular, He would 
not do any Thing to croſs or interrupt the Deſign.” 


The Chancellor, enough amazed, 1 Queſtions 


found He was utterly uninformed, far the King 
ſtood engaged in Portugal; and knowing the incredible 
Power the Earl had over himſelf, to make him believe 
any Thing He had a Mind ſhould be true, He uſed lit- 
tle more Diſcourſe with him than © to wiſh him a good 
Journey.“ | 

Uro the firſt Opportunity He told the King all that 
the Earl had ſaid to him; with which his Majeſty ſeemed 
not pleaſed, as expecting that the Secret ſhould have been 
kept better. He did not diſſemble his not 32 ing that 
the Treaty with Portugal might ſucceed; and confeſſed, 
that He had ſent the Earl of Briſtol to ſee ſome Ladies 
ein 1taly, who were highly extolled by the Spaniſh Am- 
« bafſadour,” but denied that He had given him ſuch 
Powers as He bragged of. The Chancellor thereupon 
aſked him, (whether He well remembered his Engage- 
„ment, which He had voluntarily made, and without 
* any Body's Perſuaſion, to the King and Queen Re- 
* gent ;” and deſired him © to impart his new Reſolution 
to the Lords who were formerly truſted by him. That 
probably He might find Reaſon and juſt Argu- 
e ments to break off the Treaty with Portugal; which 
e ought to be firſt done, before He embarked himſelf 
jn another: Otherwiſe that He would fo far expoſe his 
Honour to Reproach, that all Princes would be afraid 
* of entering into any Treaty with him.” This was 
every Word of Perſuaſion, that, He, then or ever after 
uſed to him upon this Affair g, nor did it at that Time 
ſeem to make any Impreſſion in him. However He ſent 
for the Lord Treaſurer, and conferred at large with him 
and the Lord Marquis of Ormond. And finding them 

2 | exceedingly 
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exceedingly ſurpriſed with what He had done, and that 
They gave the ſame and other ſtronger Arguments againſt 
it than the other had done, his Majeſty ſeemed to recol- 
le& himſelf, and to think, that, whatever Reſolutio 
He ſhould think fit to take in the End, He had not 
choſen the beſt Way and Method of proceeding towards 
it; and reſolved to call the Earl back, which,” He 
faid, © He could infallibly do by Sir Kenelm Digby, who 
« knew how to ſend a Letter to him, before He had pro- 
« ceeded farther in his Journey; it having been before 
agreed, that He ſhould make a Halt in ſuch and ſuch 
Places, to the End that He might be advertiſed of any 
* new Occurrences.” And his Majeſty did write the 
ſame Night to him © to return, becauſe it was neceſſary 
* to have ſome more Conference with him.” And the 
Letter was ſent by Sir Kenelm Dighy, and probably re- 
ceiyed by the Earl in Time. But He continued his 
Journey into 1taly; and after his Return pretended not to 
have received that Letter, or any other Order to return, 
till it was too late, being at that Time entered upon the 
Borders or Confines of [taly; in which He had not the 
good Fortune to be believed. 28 

%% TAE Ambaſſadour of Portugal diſpatched his Voyage 7: ponu- 
with more Expedition than could have been expected, f 
and returned, as He beheved, with at leaſt as full Satis- — —＋ 
faction to all Particulars as could be expected; but found «6% 
his Reception with ſuch a Coldneſs, that ſtruck the poor 
Gentleman (who was naturally hypochondriack) to the 
Heart; nor could He be informed from whence this Diſ 
temper proceeded. And therefore He forebore to deliver 
his Letters, which He thought might more expoſe the Ho. 
nour of his Maſter and Miſtreſs to Contempt, and remained. 
quietly in his Houſe, without demanding a ſecond Au- 
dience ; until He could by ſome Way or other, be in- 
formed what had fallen out ſince his Departure, that 
could raiſe thoſe Clouds which appeared in every Man's, 
Looks. He ſaw the Spaniſh Ambaſſadour exceedingly 
exalted with the Pride of having put an infolent Affront 
upon the Ambaſſadour from France, which coſt his Maſ- 
ter dear, and heard that He had bragged loudly of his 
having broken the Treaty of Portugal. And it is very 
true, that He did eve Day ſomewhat either vainly or 
inſolently, that gave the King Offence, or leſſened the 
Opinion He had of his Diſcretion, and made him an 

21 raw 
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draw much of that Countenance from him, which He 

had formerly given him. This, and the Return of the 
Portugal Ambaſſadour with a new Title of Marquis d 
Sande (an Evidence according to the Cuſtom of that Court, 
that He had well ſerved his Maſter in his Employment), 

put him into new Fury; fo that He came to the King 

with new Expoſtulations, and gave him a Memorial, in 
which He ſaid “that He had Order from his Maſter to 

jet his Majeſty know, that if his Majeſty ſhould proceed 

towards a Marriage with the Daughter of the Duke of 
« Braganza, his Maſter's Rebel, He had Order to take 

his Leave preſently, and to declare War againſt him.” 

The King returned ſome ſharp Anſwer preſently to him, 

and told Kim He might be gone as ſoon as He would, 

and that He would not receive Orders from the Catho- 

lick King, how to diſpoſe himſelf in Marriage.” Upon 

which the Ambaſſadour ſeemed to think He had gone too 

far; and the next Day deſired another Audience, where- 
in He ſaid, He had received new Orders: And that 
his Catholick Majeſty had fo great an Affection for his 
« Majeſty and the Good of his Affairs, that having un- 
« derſtood that, in Reſpect of the preſent Diſtempers in 

Religion, Nothing could be more miſchievous to him 

than to marry a Catbolict; therefore,” He declared, 


A that if there were any Proteſtant Lady, who would be 


« acceptable to his Majeſty” (and named the Daughter of 
the Princeſs Dowager of Orange), © the King of Spain 
« would give a Portion with her, as with a Daughter of 
« Spain; by which his Majeſty's Affairs and Occaſions 
« would be ſupplied.” | 
Tux multiplying theſe and many other Extravagancies 

made the King refle& upon all the Ambaſſadour's Pro- 
ceedings and Behaviour, and revolve the Diſcourſes He 
had held with him; and to reconſider, whether they had 
not made greater Impreſſions upon him, than the Weight 
of them would bear. He had himſelf ſpoken with ſome 
who had ſeen the Infanta, and deſcribed her to be a Per- 
ſon very different from what the Ambaſſadour had deli- 
vered. He had ſeen a Picture that was reported: to be 
very like her; and upon the View of it his Majeſty ſaid, 
« that Perſon could not be unhandſome.” And by De- 

rees conſidering the many Things alleged by the Am- 

aſſadour, which could not be known by him, and could 
reſult from Nothing but his own Malice, his Majeſty | 

turn 
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turned to his old Reſolution ;. and ſpake at large with the 

Portugal Ambaſſadour with his uſual Freedom, and re- 

ceived both the Letters and Information He brought with 

him, and declared that He was fully ſatisſied in all the 

„ 2 . Au 

Nox did the Carriage o ſp A con- Extravagant 

"IS a little EET his Majeſty's Reſolution : For He, grand 

without any other Ground than from his own Fancy (for . 

the King had not declared his Purpoſe to any, nor was 

the Thing ſpoken of abroad), and from what He collected 

from his Majeſty's ſharp Replies to his inſolent Expreſ- 

ſions, took upon him to do an Act of the higheſt Extra- 

vagancy, that hath been done in Europe by the Miniſter of 

any State in this Age. He cauſed to be printed in Englib 

the Copies of the Memorials which He had preſented to 

the King, and of the Diſcourſes He had made againſt the 

Match with Portugal, with the Offers the King of Spain 

had made to prevent ſo great a Miſchief to the Kingdom, 

and other ſeditious Papers to the ſame Purpoſe; and 

cauſed thoſe Papers to be ſpread abroad in the Army and 

amongſt the Populace: Some whereof were caſt out of 

his own Windows amongſt the Soldiers, as They paſſed 

to and from the Guard. Upon which unheard of Miſde- 

meanor, the King was ſo much incenſed, that He ſent 

the Secretary of State to require him forthwith to de- For which 

e part the Kingdom, without ſeeing his Majeſty's Face,” # rim 

which He would not admit him to do; and to let him Vd. 

know, * that He would ſend a Complaint of his Miſbe- 

e haviour to the King his Maſter, from whom He would 

c expect that Juſtice ſhould be done upon him.” The 

Ambaſſadour received this Meſſage with exceeding Trou- 

ble and Grief, even to Tears, and deſired © to. be admit- 

« ted to ſee the King, and to make his humble Submiſ- 

e fion, and to beg his Pardon; which He was ready to 

do:“ But that being denied, within few Days He de- 

parted the Kingdom, carrying with him the Character of 

a very bold raſh Man. | 


THERE was an Accident about this. Time, that it js -. Trident 
probable did confirm the King in his Reſolution concern- . tay 
ing Portugal. At this Time Cardinal Mazarin was dead, Marriage. 
and had never been obſerved to be merry and to enjoy his 
natural pleaſant Humour, from the Time of the King's 
Reſtoration, which had deceived all his Calculations, and 


b roken all his Meaſures, po n his Death the Miniſtry, 
ei neee . 42323350 —_ 
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was committed to three Perſons (the King himſelf heing 
ſtill preſent at all their Conſultations), Monfieur De Tellier 
. and Monſieur De Liomne, the two Secretaries of State, and 
1 Manheur Fouquet, Surintendant of the Finances and Procu- 
1 reur General du Roy, who was a Man of extraordinary 
Parts, and being not forty Years of Age, enjoyed his full 

Vigour of Body and Mind, and in Reſpect of his ſole 

Power over the Finances was looked upon as the Premier 

Miniftre. This Man, as ſoon as He was in the Buſineſs, 

ſent an Expreſs into England with a Letter to the Chancel- 

lor. The Meſſenger was Le Baſteede, who having been 

Secretary during the Time of his being in England to Bor- 

deaux whilſt He was Ambaſſadour, ſpake Engliſh very 

well. He, as ſoon as. He arrived, went to the Chancel- 

lor's Houſe, and deſired -one of his Servants to. let his 

Lord know, * that He was newly come from France, and 

«that He deſired to be admitted to a private Audience 

with him, where Nobody elſe might be preſent:“ and 

ſo He was brought into a Backroom, whither the Chan- 

cellor came to him; to whom He preſented a Letter di- 

rected to him from Mon/ieur Fouquet. The Letter after 

general Compliments took Notice © of the great Truſt He 

had with his Maſter; and that He being now admitted 

to a Part of his Maſter's moſt ſecret Affairs, and know- 

ing well the Affection that was between the two Kings, 

much deſired to hold a cloſe and ſecret Correſpondence 

* * q— which He preſumed would be for the Benefit 

of Both their Maſters.” The reſt contained only a Cre- 

dential, that He ſhould give Credit to all that the 

<< Bearer ſhould ſay, who was a Perſon entirely truſted by (91) 

Shim.“ And then Me entered pon his Diſcourſe, con- 

ſiſting of theſe Parts: 8 | | 

Some particu= (I.) © That the King of France was troubled to hear, 

from the © that there was ſome Obſtruction fallen out in the 

fans. Treaty with Portugal; and that it would be a very ge- 

rance. ( r 

* nerous Thing in his Majeſty to undertake the Protec- 

ö <« tion of that Crown, which if it ſho'*'4 fall into the Poſ- 

< ſeſſion of Spain, would be a great Damage and a great 

Shame to all the Kings in Europe. That himſelf had 

c heretofore thought of marrying the Ifanta of that King- 

dom, who is a Lady of great Beauty and admirable En- 
% dowments ; but that his Mother and his then Miniſter, „ 

and indeed all other Princes, ſo much deſired the Peace 

{© between the Crowns, that He was diverted from that 

11 is . Deſign. 
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<« Deſign. : And that for the perfecting that Peace and his 
Marriage with Spain, He had been compelled to deſert 
Portugal for the preſent; and was obliged to ſend no 
Kind of Aſſiſtance thither, nor to receive any Ambaſſa- 


e dour from thence, nor to have any there: All which 


C He could not but obſerve for ſome Time. But that 


Portugal was well aſſured of the Continuance of his Af- 


<« feftion, and that He would find ſome Opportunity by 
% one Way or other to preſerve it. That He foreſaw that 
his Majeſty might not be provided ſo ſoon after his Re- 
turn, in Regard of his other great Expenſes, to diſ- 
e burſe ſuch a Sum of Money, as the ſending a vigorous 


« Aſſiſtance, which was neceſſary, would require. But for 


that He would take Care; and for the preſent cauſe to 
be paid to his Majeſty three hundred thouſand Pifoles, 
* which would defray the Charge of that Summer's Ex- 
„ pedition z and for the future, Proviſion ſhould be 
* made proportionable to the Charge: And concluded, 
that He believed the King could not beſtow himſelf 
better in Marriage, than with the Infanta of Por- 
© tugal.” | | 
(2 A s2conD Part was, That there were now in 
© France Ambaſſadours from the States of the United Pro- 
& oinces, and the like in England, to renew the Alliance 
with Both Crowns; which They hoped to do upon the 
*« diſadvantageous: Terms They had uſed to obtain it. 
That thoſe. People were grown too proud and inſolent 
towards all their 1 N and treated all Kings as 
if They were at leaſt their Equals: That France had been 
ill uſed by them, and was ſenſible of it; and that the 
„King had not been much beholden to them.” And 
therefore He propoſed, ** that Both Kings upon this Oc- 
e caſion would ſFcommunicate their Counſels, that They 
e might reduce that People to live like good Neighbours, 
te and with more good Manners ; and that They would 
ce treat ſolely and advance together, and that the One 
* ſhould promiſe not to conclude any Thing without 
* communicating it to the other: So that Both Treaties 
* might be — together.“ 
( 3.) Tn thoſe Particulars, and whatſoever paſſed 
between M. Fouquet and the Chancellor, might be re- 
* tained with wonderful Secrecy ; which it would not be, 
«if it were communicated to the Queen or the Earl of 
* St, Man, (who were at that Time in France) : 2 
| : 2 t there- 
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t therefore his Cbriſtian Majefty deſired, that neither of 
| «them ſhould know of this Correſpondence," or any Par- 
| **ticulat that paſſed by it”? A ns ** 
| Waun the Gentleman had finiſhed his Diſoourſe the 
| Chancellor told him, that He knew AM. Fouquet to be 
4 e ſo wiſe a Man, that He would not invite or enter into 
© ſach'a Correſpondence, without the Privity and Appto- 
«* bation of his Maſter : and He preſumed that He had 
& likewiſe ſo good an Opinion of him, as to believe, that 
He would firſt inform his Majeſty of all that He re- 
5 ceived from him, before He would return any Anſwer 
* himſelf. That He would. take the firſt Opportunity to (92) 
<,acquaint the King his Maſter ; and if He would come 
the next Day at the ſame Hour” (which was about 
Four in the Afternoon) to the ſame Place, He would 
return his Anſwer.” 105 
Tur King came the next Day before the Hour aſſign- 
ed to the Chancellor's Houſe. And when He heard the 
Gentleman was come, his Majeſty vouchſafed himſelf to 
go into that Backroom; and (the Chancellor telling the 
other, that He ſhould be Witneſs to his Majeſty's Ap- 
© probation of his Correſpondence”), took Notice of the 
Letter He had brought, and aſked many kind Queſtions 
concerning M. Fouquet, who was known to him, and 
told him that He was very well pleaſed with the Corre- 
ſpondence propoſed ; and that the Chancellor ſhould 
c perform his Part Wn ror and with the Secrecy 
that was deſired; that He would give his own 
„ Word, that the Queen and the Earl of St. Albans ſhould 
« know Nothing that ſhould paſs in this Correſpond- 
s ence:“ Which the Chancellor obſerving with the Fi- 
delity He ought to do, and this coming after to be 
known, it kindled a new Jealouſy and Diſpleaſure in the 
Queen, that was never afterwards extinguiſhed. The 
Which 4, King told him © He would upon the Encouragement 
and Promiſe of the French King, of the Performance 
<« whereof He could make no Doubt, proceed in the 
Treaty with Portugal; and give that Kingdom the beſt | 
* Affiſtance He could, without beginning a War with 
ﬆ Spain. That for the Treaty with Holland, which was 
&« but newly begun” (for the States who had made Choice of 
and nominated their Ambaſſadours before the King left $M @ 
the Hague, did not ſend them in near ſix Months after; 
which his Majeſty looked upon as a great A” 
MN «© te 
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He would comply with what the King deſired; and chat 
et his Chriſtian Majeſty ſhould from Time to Time receive 
« an Account how it ſhould advance, and that He would 
not conclude any Thing without his Privity.” How ill 
Both theſe Engagements which related to Portugal and 
Holland were afterwards obſerved by France, is fit for an- 
other Diſcourſe by itſelf. The Gentleman, much ſatiſ- 
fied with what the King had ſaid, propoſed “that He 
* would make a Cipher againſt the next Day to be left 
in the Chancellor's Hand; becauſe M. Fouguet deſired, 
<« for / Preſervation of the Secret, that the Chancellor 
% would always write with his own Hand in Engliſh, di- 
<« rected in ſuch a Manner as He ſhould propoſe; which 
„would always bring the Letters fafe to the Hands: of 
him, La Baſteede, Who was appointed by the King 
* to keep that Cipher, to maintain that Correfpond- 
«vr ence.” | | ; | METS 1 
Inken was another Circumſtance that attended this An Egan, 
ivate Negotiation, that may not be unfitly inferred % 
e, and is a ſufficient Manifeſtation of the Integrity of lig. 
the Chancellor, and how far He was from being chat 
corrupt Perſon, which his moſt corrupt Enemies would 
have him thought to be. The next Morning after He 
had ſeen the King, La Baſteede came again, and de- 
ſired an Audience with the Chancellor. He ſaid, He 
had ſomewhat elſe in his Inſtructions to ſay, which He 
had not yet thought fit to offer.” And from thence 
He entered in a confuſed Manner to enlarge “ upon tlie 
great Power, Credit and Generoſity of M. Fouquet, the 
„ Extent of his Power and Office, that He could diſ— 
e burſe and iſſue great Sums of Money without any Ac- 
count ſo much as to the King himſelf; without which 
Liberty, the King knew many ſecret Services of the 
e higheſt Importance could not be performed.” He ſaid, 
He knew the Streights and Neceſſities, in which tke 
Chancellor and others about the King had lived for 
many Years: And though He was now returned with 
Oe much Honour, and in great Truft with his Maſter 
* yet He did ſuppoſe He might be ſome Time without 
« thoſe Furnitures of Houſholdſtuff and Plate, which the 
Grandeur of his Office and Place required. And there- 
fore that He had ſent him a Preſent, which in itſelf 
was but ſmall, and was only the Earneſt of as much 
* every Tear, which _— be conſtantly paid, and 
2 


more, 


f 
j 


| 
I 
\ 
; 
| 
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Importunity, till the other went with man 
out of the Room. | 
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more, if He had Occaſion, to uſe it; for M. 
did not look upon it as of Moment to himſel = 
< He knew well the Faction in all Courts, and that 
e muſt-have many Enemies; and if He did not make 
* himſelf Friends by Acts of Generofity and Bounty, He 
< muſt be oppreſſed; and that He had; deſigned this 
Supply only to that Purpoſe.” He ſhewed him then 
Bills of Exchange and Credit for the Sum of ten, thou- 
ſand Pounds Sterling, to be paid at Sight: And faid, 
that Hie had been with the Merchant, who would be 
ec road y to pay it that Afternoon; ſo that whoever He 
could pleaſe: to appoint ſhould receive it.” The Chan- 
:ceHor had heard him with much Indignation; and an- 


.Fwered him warmly, © that if this Correſpondence. muſt 
e expoſe him to ſuch a Reproach, He ſhould N 


* enter into it; and wiſhed him to tell M. Fouquet, that 


He would only receive Wages from his own Er. 


The Gentleman ſo little looked for a Refuſal, that He 
would not underſtand it; but perſiſted to know who 
* ſhould receive the Money, which,” He ſaid, © ſhoyld be 
paid in ſuch a; Manner, that the Perſon who. paid it 
* thould never know to whom it was paid; and that it 
« ſhould always remain a Secret z” ſtill preſſing it with 

iteſt Anger 


»»'TrAaT Afternoon the King and Duke (who was like- 
wiſe informed of the Correſpondence) came to the Chan- 
.cellor; and found him out of Humour. He told him, 
that Fouguet could not be an honeſt Man, and that He 
had no Mind to hold that Correſpondence with him; 


and thereupon repeated what had paſſed in the Morn- 


ing, with much Choler: Which made them Both laugh 
at him, ſaying, © the French did all their Buſineſs, that 


„ Way;“ and the King told him © He was a Fool,” im- 
plying © that He ſhould take his Money.” Whereupon 


the Chancellor beſought him © not to appear to his Ser- 


« yants ſo unconcerned in Matters of that Nature, which 
might produce ill Effects;“ and deſired him to conſi- 


der, what the Conſequence of his receiving that Mo- 
s ney, with what Secrecy ſoever, muſt be. That the 
French King muſt either believe that He had received 
jt without his Majeſty's Privity, and fo look upon him 


as a Knave fit to be depended upon in any Treachery 
*againſt his Maſter, or that 3t was with his Majeſty's 
"TN Appyo⸗ 
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Approbation, which' muſt needs leſſen his Eſteem of 
* Him, that He ſhould permit his Servants of the nbar- 
« eſt Truſt to grow rich at the Charge of another Prince, 
who might the next Day become his Enemy.“ To 
which "the King ſmiling made no other Reply, than 
e that few Men were fo ſcrupulous ;” and commanded 
him © to return a civil Anſwer to M. Feuquef's Letter, 
«and to cheriſh that Correſpondence, which, He ſaid, 
might be uſeful to him, and could produce no Incon- 
« yeniency.” And ſo, when La Baſteede (who could not 
forbear to uſe new Importunity with him to receive 
the Money, till He found He was much offended) 
brought him the Cipher, He delivered him his Letter 
for M. Fouguet. And the next Week after his Return, 
the King of France writ to him in his own Hand, “that 
the Correſpondence M. Fouquet had invited him to, 
« was with his Majeſty's Privity; and that He was well 
& pleaſed with it.” And fo the Correſpondence continued 
till that great Man's Fall: And then the King ſent all 
(94) the Letters which had paſſed, and the Cipher, to the 
Chancellor; and writ to him, from that Time to com- 
« municate with all Freedom with his Ambaſſadour,“ 


which He was before reſtrained from. iſt + 
— ArTER the King had himſelf conferred at large with 
the Portugal Ambaſſadour, He referred him again 0 
give the Lords, with whom He had formerly treated, 
an Account how all Particulars were adjuſted in Portu- 


gal; * which were,” He faid, “ in this Manner. For the 7% Ae 


Portion, the _ Regent, having reſolved not to diſ- 

% poſe of any © 
„War, had fold her own Jewels, and much of her own 
« Plate, and had borrowed both Plate and Jewels from 
* the Churches and Monaſterics : By which Means She 
had the whole Portion ready, which was all ſcaled up in 
“Bags, and depoſited where Nobody could take it to ap- 
„ ply to any other Uſe. For the Delivery of Tangier, that 
«the old Governotir (who had lived there long, and was 
« humourous) of whom the Queen could not confidently 
depend, was femoved ; and another ſent, before He 
&« left Liſton, to take that Charge, who was a Creature of 
„the Queen's, who could not deceive her, and was ſo 
« far truſted, that He knew for what End He was ſent 
,< thither, and cheerfully undertook to perform it: And 
that the Fleet which ſhould be ſent for the Queen 
1 * ſhould 


in Portugal 
relative to the 


the Money that was provided for the 7 


tat 'y of 
LAarriage. 
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mould firſt 5 to Tangier, and take Poſſeſnon thereof; 
nd till that ſhould be delivered into his Maſeſtys 
* Hands, the fn ſhould not embark upon the Fleet, 
&« nor till all the Money ſhould be put on Board. "That 
* for the Delivery of Bombayne, it was reſolved likewiſe, 
i that the Vice-King and Governour of Goa, under whom 
#'that Iſland” Tikewiſe is, ſhould be forthwith recalled; 
and that another” (whom He named), of whom the 
Queen had all Aſſurance, ſhould be ſent to that high 
Charge, and ſhould be tranſported thither in the Fleet 
«which the King would ſend to receive the Iſland, and 
*would deliver the fame to the Perſon deſigned to re- 
< ceiye it,” He added, © that there would be another Se- 
curity given, greater than any of the reſt, and ſuch a 
e one as had never been given before in ſuch a Caſe. 
„That the Queen ſhould be delivered on Board the 
„Fleet, and tranſported into England, before ſhe was 
*©married : Which was ſuch a Truſt that had never been 
a—_— in any Prince, who, if He would break his 
Word, might put an everlaſting Reproach upon their 


( * 
* o 
cn 
: 


1 


ter of che Kingdom to be married in England, and not 


to be married till She came thither. 


* Upon the whole Matter, the King thought not fit to 


make" any farther Exceptions, but Nach ee —_— 
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his whole Priyy,Councal, and to communicate 10 Moyes | 


to them . it did remain a Secret, yet, no Man 
9g akin of it, The Council was Jo full, that b 
y one, Counſellor that was abſent. The - 
d them of all that had paſſed in that Affait, * how 
eit was firſt propoſed to him, and the Objtctions which 
« occurred to him againſt it; for the better clearing 
« whereof the Ambgſſadour had made. a Voy: e Fin 
« Portugal, and was returned with ſuch, Satisf 
* all Particulars, that He thought it now Time to 2 
© municate the Whole to them, that He might receive 
« thejr Advice.” He commanded then the al, e 
Propoſitions, which were offered by the Amb 10 
be reported. And thereupon He . 
jured all the Lords ſeverally to give him their Advice; * 
He ſaid, .** He had not yet ſo firmly reſolved, but that He 
„might change his Mind, if He heard Reaſons to move 
« him: And therefore They would not deal, faithfully 
<« with him, if They did not 25 all Freedom declare their 
Judgment to him.“ In ſhort, every Man N his 
inion, and every One in the Opinion, it 
0 very fit for | his Wige 0 embrace the Propoſi- 
* tions, which were of great Advantage to himſelf and 
« the Kingdom ;” and that their Advice was, that wb me 
* He ſhould ſpeedily and without more Dela conclude moſh — 
* the Treaty.” And thereupon his Majeſty ſaid, that — omg 
He looked upon fo unanimous a Concurrence as a good T. 
* Omen, and that He would follow their Advice,” 

ALL this was done between the Diſſolution of the Par- The new 
liament in December, and the aſſembling the other in A Z7rin* 
following. And upon the firſt Day of its coming toge- 
ther, which was upon the eighth of May, the very Day 

that his Majeſty had been proclaimed the Tear before, 
He told them © that He had deferred it a Week, that 2 

WM, ey might meet upon that Day, for the Memory — 

e former Day.” The King, after ſome gracious Ex- 
Preſſions of his Confidence in them, told them © that 

They would, find what Method He thought beſt for 
0 cel Proceeding, by two Bills which He had 
eto be provided for them, which were for Confirmation 

*of all that had been enacted in the laſt Meeting; and 
repeated what He had faid to them when He was lalt , 
there: That next to the miraculous. Bleſſin of f God Al- ed x par 
* « mighty, and indeed as an 2 Effet? of that Bie , firm the At 


of Indem 
© nity, 
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| He did impute the good Diſpoſition and Security They "weve 
all in, to ibe happy Act of Indemnity and Oblivioir: 
.< That,” his Majeſty faid, (war the principal Corner. Stone 
that ſupported that excellent Building, that created Kind- 
' 7 neſs in them to each other ; and Confidence was their joint 
and common Security.” He told them, He was ſtill of 
the ſame Opinion, and more if it were poſſible of that 
N32 2 than He had been, by the Experience He had 
s of the Benefit of it, and from the Unreaſonableneſs of 
. * what ſome Men faid againſt it.“ He deſired them “ to 
provide full Remedies for future Miſchiefs; to be as 
e ſevere as They would againſt new Offenders, eſpecially 
if They were ſo upon old Principles; and that They 
* would pull up thoſe Principles by the Roots. But,“ 
his Majeſty ſaid, „He ſhould never think him a wiſe 
Man, that would endeavour to undermine and ſhake 
that Foundation of the publick Peace, by infringing 
that Act in the leaſt Degree; or that He could be his 
Friend, or wiſh him well, who would perſuade him 
£ ever.to conſent to the Breach of a Promiſe He had fo 
* ſolemnly made when He was abroad, and had performed 
£ with that Solemnity after, and becauſe He had promiſed 
Lit: And that He could not ſuſpect any Attempts of that 
Kind by. any Men of Merit and Virtue? 
Axp this Warmth of his Majeſty upon this Subject was 
not then more than needed: For the Armies being now 
diſbanded, there were great Cornbinations entered into, (96) 
not to confirm the Ad of Oblivion; which They knew 
without Confirmation would ſignify Nothing. Men were 
well enough contented, that the King ſhould grant In- 
demnity to all Men that had rebelled againſt him; that 
a ſnould grant their Lives and Fortunes to them, who 
had forfeited them to him: But They thought it very 
unreaſonable, and unjuſt, that the King ſhould releafe 
thoſe Debts which were immediately due to them, and 
forgive thoſe Treſpaſſes which had been committed to 
their particular Damage. They could not endure to 
meet the ſame Men in the King's Highway, noi it was 
e King's Highway again, who had heretofore affronted 
gem in thoſe Ways, becauſe They were not the King's, 
and only becauſe They knew They could obtain no Juſ- 
tice againſt them. They could not with any Patience ſre 
2 Men, who not only during the War had oppreſſed 
em, plundered their Houſes, and had their own adorned 


with 


* * 
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with the Furniture They had robbed them of, ride upon 
the fame Horſes which They had then taken from them 
upon no other Pretence, but becauſe tliey were better 
than their own; but after the War was ended; had cm- f 
mitted many inſolent Treſpaſſes upon them wantdhly, 
and to ſhew their Power of Juſtice of Peace or Commit- 
ter Men, and had from the loweſt Beggary raiſed pre: 
Eſtates, out of which They were well able to ſatisfy; at 
leaſt in ſome Degree, the Da the other had 
tained. And thoſe and other Paſſions of this 
which muſt have invalidated the whole A of Indeninity, 


could not have been extinguiſhed without the 2 
fluence, and indeed his edle werfen 1 
duſtry. - FJ DIHJO "WW * 


Wurd his Majeſty had ſpokita all He chought ky He a | 
that Subject, He told them, He could not con de On 
< without telling them ſome News, News that He thought An- 
<*,would be very acceptable to them; and therefore 
« ſhould: think himſelf unkind and ilinatured;" if 
+ ſhould not impart it to them. That He had been 
often put in Mind by his Friends, that it was high Time 
to marry; and He had thought ſo himſelf, ever ſince 
He came into England: Bur there appeared Difficulties 
enough in the Choice, though many Overtures' had 
* been, made to him. And if He' ſhould never marry till 
He could make ſuch a Choice, againſt which there 
<« could be no Foreſight of any —— that m 
<« enfue, They would live to ſee him an old Bachelor, 
« hich He thought They did not deſire to do“ He 
ſaid, „He could now tell them, not only that He Was 
« reſolved to marry, but whom He reſolved to marry, if 
it pleaſed God. That towards his Reſolution, He had 
< ufed that Deliberation, and taken that Advice, that 
He ought to do in a Caſe of that Importance, and with 
a full Conſideration of the Good of his Subjects in ge- 
<« neral, as of himſelf. It was with the Daughter of Por- 
* gal.) That when He had, as well as He could, weighed 
Hi all that occurred to himſelf, the firſt Reſolution He took, 
as to ſtate the whole Overtures which had been m 
to him, and in Truth all that had been ſaid againſt It, 
* to his Privy Council; without hearing whoſe Advis 
He never did nor ever would refolve any © Thing Fe 
lick Importance. And,” He ſaid, He told them with 
great Satisfaction and Comfort to himſelf, that after 


* many 


A keere was nat above One abſent), and He belieyed u 
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many Hours Debate in full Council (for He thought 


Welghiag all that could be. ſaid upon that 4 for 
oice, 


Lot againit it; the Lords, without one diſſenting \ 


<« zdviſed" him with all imaginable Cheerfulneſs to this 
«©Matriage: Which He looked upon as very wonderfu 
* and even as ſome Inſtance of the Approbation of God. 
«* himſelf. That He had thereupon taken his own Reſo- 
*laton, and concluded with the Ambaſſadour of Portu- (oy 
« ou}, Who was departing with the whole Treaty ſigned, 
« which They would find to contain many great Advant- 
1 to the Kingdom; and that He 2 all the 
Haſte He could, to fetch them a 1 hither, who 
«© He doubted not would bring great Bleſſings with her, 
*to him and them.” DET I 

Tx next Day the two Houſes of Parliament, after 


They had expreſſed all the Joy imaginable amongſt them, 
2 ſent to the King, that He would appoint a Time when 


«He would admit them to his Preſence :* Which when 
He had done, Both Houſes of Parliament, in a Body, pre- 
ſented by the Speaker of the Houſe of Peers their hum- 
ble Thanks to his Majeſty, © for that He had vouchſafed 
© to acquaint them with his Reſolution to marry, which 
« had'exceedingly rejoiced their Hearts, and would, They 
« doubted not, draw down God's Bleſſing upon his Ma- 
e jeſty and the Kingdom.” Shortly after, the Fleet was 
made ready, and the Earl of Sandwich Admiral thereof 
was likewiſe made Ambaſſadour to Portugal, and ap- 
ohm ak to receive the Queen, and to conduct her into 
IIS was the whole Proceeding, from the Beginning 
to the End of that Treaty about the Marriage of the King; 
by the whole Circumſtances whereof it is apparent . 
at no particular Corruption in any ſingle Perſon could 
have brought it to paſs in that Manner, and that the 
Chancellor never propoſed it, nor heard of it but from 
the King himſelf, nor advanced it afterwards morę than 
every One of the other Lords did; and if He had done 
, He could neither have been thought a prudent or 
honeſt Man: To which no more be added, than 


that neither before or in the Treaty, or after the Mar- 


riage, He ever received the leaſt Reward or che leaſt Pre- 
ſent from Portugal. 5 
| 15 * | | 2 Duxixo 
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made Choice of many very eminent and learned 
who were conſecrated to ſome of the Sees of Biſhops which 
were void; that the Preſervation of the Succeſſion might 
not depend upon the Lives of the few Biſhops who re- 

nained, and who were all very Which could not 
haye been done ſooner, nor till the other Parliament, to 
whom the Settlement of the Church had been referred, 
was diſſolved. Nor could He yet give any Remedy to 
the Licenſe in the Practice 4 Religion, which in all 
Places was full of Scandal and Diſorder, becauſe tbe Li- 
rargy was not yet finiſhed till when, the Indulgence by 
his Declaration was not to be reſtrained. But at the ſame 
Time that He iſſued out his Writs for convening the Par- 


16 
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liament, He had likewiſe ſent Summons to the Biſhops, 4 md 
for the Meeting of the Clergy in Convocation, which is fee. 


the legal Synod in England; againſt the Coming together 
whereof the Liturgy would be finiſhed,” which his Ma- 
Jeſty intended to ſend thither to be; examined, deba 
and confirmed. And then He hoped to provide, with t 
Aſſiſtance of the Parliament, ſuch. a Settlement in Reli- 
ion, as would prevent any Diſorder in the State upon 
thoſe Pretences. And it. Was very neceſſary to loſe no 
Time in the Proſecution of that Cure, 557 the Malignity 
againſt the Church appeared to increaſe, and to be greater 
than it was upon the Coming in of the King. 
Tux old Biſhops who remained alive, — ſuch Deans 
and Chapters as were numerous enough for the Corpo 
tion, who had been long kept faſting, had now, Appe- 
tites proportionable. Moſt of them were very poor, and 
had undergone great Extremities ; ſome of the Biſhops 
having ſupported themſelves and their Families by teach- 
ing Schools, and ſubmitting to the like low Condeſcen- 
fions: And others ſaw, that if They died before They 
were enabled to make ſome Proviſion for them, their 
(9) Wiyes and Children muſt unavoidably ſtarye; and there- 
fore They made Haſte to enter upon their, own, ; And, 
now an Ordinance of Parliament had not as + 
to batter an Act gf Parliament, They called. 
Tenants to Account for Rent, and to renew their 


ou 
ir ole 
if They had a Mind do it; for moſt old Leaſes were ex 


pired in the long Continuance of the War, and-the'ol : 


Tenants had been compelled either to purchaſe a_new 
Right and Title from the State (when the Ordinance 3 
| paſſe 
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IM F ebe to pleaſe their old or their new Tenants. 
er Texas, Shar, had too much quenched all Tenderneſs towards 


ogg d beg gaawngd  . 
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paſſed, for taking away all Biſhops, Deans and Cha 


| pters, 
and for ſelling all the Lands which belonged to them), 
Sn ſell-their preſent Eftates to thoſe, who, had purchaſed 


the Reverſion-and the Inheritance thereof: So that both 
the one and the other, the old Tenants and the new Pur- 
chaſers, repaired to the true Owners as ſoon, as the Ki 
was reſtored; the former expecting to be reſtored, again 
to the Poſſeſſion of what They had fold, under an unrea- 
ſonable Pretence of a Tenant Right (as They called at), 
becauſe there remained yet (as in many Caſes there did) 
2 Tear or ſome other Term of their old Leaſes unexpired, 
and becauſe They had out of Conſcience forborne to buy 
55 Inheritance of the Church, which was firſt offered to 
hem. And for the Refuſal thereof, and ſuch a reaſon- 
able Fine as was uſual, They hoped to have a new Leaſe, 
and to be readmitted to be Tenants to the Church. The 
other, the Purchaſers (amongſt which there were ſome 
very infamous Perſons), appeared as canfident, and did 
not think, that according to the Clemency that was prac- 
tiſed towards all Sorts of Men, it could be thought Juſ- 
tice, that They ſhould loſe the entire Sum They had diſ- 
burſed; upon the Faith of that Government, which the 
hole Kingdom ſubmitted to; but that They ſhould, in- 
ad of the Inheritance They had an ill Title to, have a 
good Leaſe for Lives or Vears granted to them by them 
who had now the Right; at leaſt, that upon the old Rent 
and moderate Fines They ſhould be continued Tenants to 
the Church, without any Regard. to thoſe, who had ſold 
both their Poſſeſſion, and with that all the Right or Title 
that They might pretend to, for a valuable Conſideration. 
And They had the more Hope of this, becauſe the King 
had granted a Commiſſion, under the Great Seal of Eng- 
land, to ſome Lords of the Council and to other eminent 
Perſons, to interpoſe and mediate with the Biſhops and 
Clergy in ſuch Caſes, as ought not to be proſecuted with 
& ; 
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Bur the Biſhops and Clergy concerned had not the 
and 
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been very barbarouſly uſed, themſelyes; 


others. They did not enough difiaguiſh, between Per- 
ons Nor did the Suffering any Man had undergone for 
oN 


Fidelity to the King, or his AS Ny to the Church emi- 
nenkly expreſſed, often prevail for the en - his 
ine; 
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Fine; or if it did ſometimes, three or four Stories of te 
contraty, and in which there had been ſome unrEaſbm 
able Hardneſs uſed, made a greater Noiſe and ſpread Far- 
ther, than their Examples of Chari” and Moderation. 
And as honeſt Men did not uſually fare' the better for ux 
Merit, ſo the Purchaſers who offered moſt Money} 
not fare the worſe for all the Villanies They had Goth. 
mitted. And two or three unhappy Inſtances of this 
Kind brought Scandal upon the whole Church, 
They had been all guilty of the ſame Exceſſes, 4 
They were far from. And by this Means the new Bi. 
ſhops, who did not all follow the Precedents made by the 
old, underwent the ſame Reproaches: And many of 
who had moſt adhered to thei: Order; and for Rant 
had undergone for twenty Years together ſundry Per 
tions nap reffions, were not in their preſent Paſk6r 
much 3] with the renewing it, as They expected to 
(99) have Log Let upon a very ſtrict Examination of the 
true Grounds of all thoſe Miſpriſions (except 'forie'few 
Inſtance: which cantiot be defended);'there will be found 
more Paſſion than Juſtice in them; and that there was even 
a Neceſſity to raiſe as much Money as could bejuftly done 
for the repairing the Cathedrals, which were all mie 


ably ruinated or defaced, and for the entirely building 
many Houſes of the Prebends, which had been pulle 
down'or let fall to the Ground. And thoſe Ways much 
more of thoſe Monies which were raiſed by Fines were 
iſſued and expended, than what went into the ivate 
Purſes of them, who had a Right to them, and 
enough of them. But the Time began to rey 
again, and all Degrees of Men were ard to be pen: 
eſpecially when They ſaw one Claffts of Men arb fo 
more than They had ever loſt, and preferred to a Plenty 
They had never been acquainted with, whilſt them N 
remained remedileſs after ſo many Sufferings, and mm - | 
out any other Teſtimony of their Courage and Fidelft 

than in the Ruin of their Fortunes, and the Sale . 
Inheritance. | i v7 vs 

© ANoTHER great Work was perfo performedy 72 Tie King's 
Diſſolution of the laſt and the Beginning of th E 

lament, which was the Ceremony of the Kin — 2 

tion; and was dofje with the greateſt Solemnity and GI '8 
ry, that ever any Had Been ſeen in that Kingdom. That'the 1 


Novelties and gew Inventions, with which! he el 4 
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had-been ſo much intoxicated for ſo many Years together, 
might be diſcountenanced and diſcredited in the Eyes.of 
the People, for the Folly $7 Want of State thereof: his 

Majeſty had dire hd the Records and old — 
ſhould be examined, — thereupon all Things ſhould be 
N prepareds and all Forms accuſtomed be uſed, that might 
| uſtre and Splendour to the Solemnity. A Court of 
Claims was erected, where before the Lords Commiſſion- 
ers for that Service, all Perſons made Claim to thoſe Pri- 
vile $ and Precedency, which They conceived to be due 

to their Perſons, or the Offices of which They were poſ- 
1125 in the Ceremony of the Coronation; which were 
lowed or rejected as their Right appeared. 
ux King went early in the Morning to the Toter of 
Ir in his Coach, of the Lords being there be- 
fore. And about ten of the Clock They ſet forwards to- 
wards Whitehall, ranged in that Order as the Heralds had 
appointed; thoſe of the Lo . Robe, the King's Council 
at Law, the Maſters of the C „and Judges, going 
firſt, and ſo the Lords in their Order: very ſplendidly ha- 
bited, on rich Footcloths; the Number ot their Footmen 
being limited, to the Dukes ten, to the Earls eight, and 
1. * Viſcounts ſix, and the Barons four, all richly clad, 

their other Servants were. The whole Shew was the 
moſt rious in the Order and Ex penſe, that had been 
re cen in England; They who — firſt being in Fleet+ 


reet when the King iſſuech out of the Tower, as Was 
nown by the Diſcharge of the Ordnance: And it was 
ar three of the Clock in the Afternoon, when the 
King alighted at Whitehall. The next Morning the 
ns of in the ſame State in his Robes and with his 
rown on his Head, and all the Lords in their Robes, to 
LE where all the Enſigns for the Corona- 
on were delivered to thoſe who were appointed to carry 
them, the Earl of Northumberland being made High Con- 
able, and the Earl of Suffolk Earl Marſhal, for the, Day. 
And then all the Lords in their Order, and the King him- 
ſelf, walked on Foot upon blue Cloth from Heftminſter- 
Hall to the Abbey Church, where after a Sermon preached 
by Dr, Morley (then Biſhop of Worceſter) in Henry the Se- 
venth' s Chapel, the King was ſworn, crowned and anoint- 
ed, by Dr. Juxon APR of Canterbury, with all the (1c) 
lemnity that in thoſe Caſes had been uſed. All which 
being done, the King cetucpg lerne We on 
oot 
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Foot” to'Weftminſter-Hall,' which was adorned with rich 
| Hangings and Statues; and there the King dined, and 
the Lords on either Side at Tables provided fbr them: 

And' all 'other Ceremonies were performed with great 
Order and Magnificence. _ 

I snoop not have enlarged thus much upon the Ce- — 
remony of the Coronation, it may be not mentioned it Zn 
(a perfect Narration having been then made and pub- lu. 
liſned of it, with all the Grandeur and Magnificence of 
the City of London), but that there were two Accidents 
in it, the one abſolutely. new, the other that produced 
ſome Inconveniences which were not then diſcerned. The 


firſt Was, that it being the Cuſtom in thoſe great Cere- 
monies or Triumphs _ that the Maſter of the King's 
Horſe, (who is always * Man, and was now hd 


Duke 'of Albemarle, * neral) rides next after the 
King, with a led Horſe in his Hand: In this Occaſion 
the Duke of York privately prevailed with the King, who 
had not enough Reverence for old Cuſtoms, without any 
Conſultation, that his Maſter of his Horſe (ſo He was 
called), Mr. Jernyn, a younger Brother of a very private 
Gentleman's Family, ſhould ride as near his Perſon, 
the General did to his Majeſty, and lead a Horſe like wi 
in his Hand; a Thing never heard of before. Neither 
in Truth hath the you Brother of the King fuck an 
Officer as Maſter of his is Horſe, which is a Term reſtrained 
within the Family of the Kin Queen, and Prince of 
Wales; and the two Maſters of the Horſe. to the Be 
and Prince are ſubordinate to the King's Maſter" 1 
is, 


Horſe, who hath the Juriſdiction over 1 other. 

Lords were exceedingly ſurpriſed and troubled at thi 

which They heard Nothing till They ſaw it; and Th 

liked it the worſe, becauſe They diſcerned chat it iſſte 

from a Fountain, from whence many bitter Waters were 

like to flow, the Cuſtoms of the Court of France, hh 321 

of the King and the Duke had too much the Imag 

their Heads, and than which there could not be * op7 * | 

_ univerſally ingrateful and odious to the Engl. ih 
ation. 

Tu E other was: In the Morning of the cane 
whilſt They ſate at * Table in Meſtminſter-Hall, to ſee - 
the many Enſigns of the Coronation delivered to thoſe 
Lords who were appointed to carry them, the Earl of 
Northumberland; who was that Day High Conſtable, _ 


"The Cntimation of the Life of 
to the King and told him, * that- amongft Rem 
Noblemen who were appointed to the ſeye 

Parts ofthe King's Mantle, the Lord , Who'was 
| + £ the aldeſt Son to the Duke of Ormond,” challenged the 
glace before the Lord Percy, who was his eldeſt Son; 
=. «-whereas;” He ſaid, the Duke of Ormond had no Place 
- in the Ceremony of that Day, as Duke, but only as 
Earl of Brec , and ſo the eldeſt Sons of all ancienter 
Earls dught to take Place of his eldeſt Son;“ which 
was ſo known a Rule, and of ſo general a Concernment, 
chat the King could not chooſe but declare it, and ſend a 
Meſſage to the Lord Offory by the Lord Chamberlain, 
| that He ſhould deſiſt from his Pretence.“ This, and 

| the publick Manner of aſking and determining it, 

duced two ill Effects. The firſt, a Jealouſy and ill Un- 
derſtanding between the two great Families: The One 
| naturally undervaluing and contemning his Equals, with- 
4 du g much Regard to his Superiours; and the other 


not being uſed to be contemned by any, and well know- 
ing that all the Advantages the Earl had in England, ei- 
ther in Antiquity or Fortune, He had the ſame in Fe- 
land, and that He had merited and received an Increaſe 
of Pitle, when the other had deſerved to loſe that which 
He was born to. The other, was a Jealouſy and Preju-(101) 
dice that it raiſed in the Nobility of England; as if the 
Duke of Ormond (who in Truth knew Nothing of it) had 
entered upon that Conteſt, in Hope that by his Intereſt 
in the King, He ſhould be able to put this eternal Af- 
A front upon the Peers of England, to bring them upon the 
1 fame Level with thoſe of Ireland, who had no fuch EL 
143 teem. And it did not a little add to their Envy; that 
i He had behaved himſelf ſo worthily throughout the ill 
Times, chat He was the Object of an univerfal Reverence 
at home and abroad; which was a Reproach to moſt of 
them, whoſe Actions could not bear the Light. But as 
the Duke was not in the leaſt Degree privy to the parti- 
. cular Conteſt, nor raiſed the Value of himſelf froth any 
Merit in his Services, nor undervalued others upon che- 
1 Advantage of their having done amiſs; ſo He was abund- 
14 antly farisfied in the Teſtimony of his own Conſelenee, 
| andi in his unqueſtionable Innocence, and from thenee too 
| much deſpiſed the Prejudice and the Envy the others had 
| | $oward$ him, the Marks whereof He was compelled af 
EY 29 DOC notre} 6 2 W els -terwards- 
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wes afrerwards done, it will not be unſeaſonable in this 27 L. i. 
Place to give an Account of ſomewhat that was not done, 0 
. 5 —— was generally expected to have been done, and 
as generally cenſured becauſe it was not; the Reaſon 
whereof. is known to very few. The King had reſolved 
before his Coming into Exgland, that as ſoon as He ſhould 
be ſettled in any Condition of Security, and no juſt Ap- 
prehenſion of future Troubles, He would take up and 
remove the Body of his Father, the laſt King, from Hind- 
fer, and inter it with all Solemnity at A iminſter; and that 
the Court ſnould continue in Mourning till the Corona- 
tion. And many good People thought this ſo neceſſary, 
that They were much troubled that it was not done, and 
liked not the Reaſons which were given, which made it 
that it had been conſidered. The Reaſons which 
were given in publick Diſcourſes from Hand to Hand, 
were two. The firſt; that now ten Tears were paſt ſince 
that woful Tragedy, and the Joy and the Triumph for 
the King's Return had compoſed the Minds of the People, 
it would not be prudent to renew the Memory of that 
Parricide, by the Spectacle of a ſolemn Funeral; leſt it 
might cauſe ſuch Commotions of the Vulgar in all Places, 
as might produce great Diſorders and Inſurrections a- 
thoſe who had formerly ſerved the Kingdom, as if 
it were a good Seaſon and a new Provocation to take Re- 
venge upon their Neighbours who had formerly tyran- 
niſed over them; which might likewiſe have cauſed the 
Soldiers, who were newly diſbanded, to draw themſelves 
together for their own Security: And ſo the Peace would 
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be at leaſt diſturbed. The other was; that 8 
this Interment in any private Manner, would be liable to 


very juſt Cenſure, when all Things relating to the King | 


himſelf had ſhewed ſo magnificently ; and if it were _ Fl 
done with the uſual Pomp of a ſolemn Interment of Ret. 
a King, the Expenſe would be fo vaſt, that there would 
be neither Money found nor Credit for the Charge 


a 


Tus were the Reaſons alleged and ſpread abroad; Bu 
nor was either of chan in irſelf without Weight to think» gg, 
ing Men. But the trye Reaſon was: At the Time of that %. | 
horrid Murder, Windſer was a Garriſon under the —— 4 
* A a mand 
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mand of a Citizen, who was an Anabaptift with all his 
Officers and Soldiers: The Men had broken down all the 
Mainſcot, Rails and Partitions, which divided the Church, 
_ .. defaced all the Monuments and other Marks, and reduced 
the Whole into the Form of a Stable or Barn, and ſcarce 
fat for on other Uſe. When Cromwell had declared that 


the Roya 

f the Caſtle at Vindſor, and the Marquis of Hertford, the 
Duke of Richmond, the Earls of Southampton and Lindſey, 
had obtained Leave to be preſent (only to be prefent, for 
They had no Power to prepare or do any Thing in it) at 
their Maſter's Burial ; thoſe great Men were not ſuffered 
to have above three Servants each, to enter into the 
Caſtle with them; and it may eaſily be concluded, that 
their own noble Hearts were too full of Sorrow, to ſend 
their Eyes abroad to take Notice of the Places by which 
They paſſed. They found the Church fo wild a Place, 
that They knew not where They were; and as ſoon as the 
Royal Body was put into the Ground, They were con- 
ducted out of the Caſtle to their Lodging in the Town, 
and the next Morning returned to their ſeveral Houſes. 
Shortly after the King returned from beyond the Seas, He 
ſettled the Dean and Chapter of Mindſor, with Direction 
to put his Royal Chapel there into the Order it uſed to 
be, and to repair the Ruins thereof, which was a long 
and à difficult Work. His Majeſty commanded the Dean 
carefully to inform himſelf of the Place, in which the 
King's Body had been interred, and to give him Notice 
of it. Upon Enquiry He could not find one Perſon in the 
_ Caſtle or in the Town, who had been preſent at the Bu- 
rial. When the Parliament firſt ſeized upon the Caſtle 
and put a Garriſon into it, ſhortly after, They not only 
ejected all the Prebends and Singingmen of the Royal 
Chapel, but turned out all the Officers and Servants who 
had any Relation to the King or to the Church, except 
only thoſe who were notorious for their Infidelity towards 
the King or the Church: And of thoſe, or of the Officers 
or Soldiers of the Garriſon, there could not now one Man 
be found, who was in the Church when the King was bu- 
ried. The Duke of Richmond and the Marquis of Hert- 
ford were both dead: And the King ſent (after He had 
received that Account from the Dean) the two ſurviving 

Lords, the Earls of Scuthampton and of Lindfey, to Windſor ; 
Who taking with them as many of thoſe three Servants 
who 


Body ſhould be privately interred in the Church bios) 
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who had been admitted to attend them, as were now © 
living, They could not recollect their Ne dor find 
any one Mark by which They could make any Judgment, 
near what, Place, the King's Body lay. They made ſome 
Gueſs, by the Information of the Workmen who had been 
now employed in the new Pavement of the Church, an 
upon their Obſervation of any Place where the Earth, ha 


1 


ſeemed to lye lighter, that it might be in or near tha 

Place: Ba oben Te had A it to be digged, an 

ſearched in and about it, They found Nothing. And 
upon their Return, the King gave over all farther Thou 

of Enquiry: And thoſe other Reaſons were caſt abroafl 
upon any occaſional Enquiry or Diſcourſe of that Sub- 


Tur which gave the King moſt Trouble, and de: The Aﬀeairs of 
prived him of that Eaſe and Quiet which He had pro- pri 
miſed to himſelf during the Vacation between the 'two 
Parliaments, was the Buſineſs of Ireland; which We fhall 
now take up again, and continue the Relation without In- 
terruption, as long. as We. ſhall think. fit to make an 
Mention of that Affair. We left it in che Hands of the 
Lord Roberts, whom the King had declared Deputy of 
Ireland, preſuming that He would upon Conference wi 
the ſeyeral Parties, who were all appointed to attend him, 
ſo ſhape and model the whole Bulk, that it might be 
more .capable .of ſome farther Debate before his Majeſty 
in Council: but that Hand did not hold it many Days. 

THAT. noble Lord, though of a good Underſtanding, can 
was of ſo moroſe a Nature, that it was no eaſy Matter tb g. Re- 
treat, with him. He had ſome pedantick Parts of 1 Deputy. 
which. made his other Parts of Judgment the worſe, for 
He had ſome Parts of good Knowledge in the Law, and 
Gez) in Antiquity, in the Precedents of former Times; all 

which were rendered the leſs uſeful, by the other Pedan- 
try. contracted out of ſome Books, and out of the ill Con- 
verſation , He-had with ſome Clergymen and People ih 
Quality much below him, by whoſe weak Faculties He 
raed the Value of his own, which were very capable of 
being, improved, in better Company. He was naturall 
proud and imperious : Which Humour was increaſed 
an ill Education; for excepting ſome Years ſpent iu the 

Inns, of Court amongſt the Books of the Law, He might 

be very juſtly ſaid tõ have been born and bred in Core- 
wall. There were many Days paſſed after the King's De- 
we Rs I ns 
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claration of him to be Deputy, before He could be per. 
ſuaded to viſit the General, who He knew was to continue 


Lieutenant; and when He did viſit him, it was with ſo ill 


e a Grace, that the other received no Satisfaction in it, and 


the leſs, becauſe He plainly diſcerned that it proceeded 
from Pride, which He bore the more uneaſily, becauſe as 
He was now the greater Man, ſo He knew himſelf to be 
of a much better Family. H ſo many Doubts and 
Criticiſms upon the Draught oWhis Patent, that the At- 
torney General was weary of Mtending him; and when all 
Things were agreed on at Night, the.next Morning. pro- 
duced new Dilemmas. But that which was worſe than all 
this, He received thoſe of the 7; Nation of the beſt 
Quality, and who were of the Privy Council and chief 
Command in that Kingdom, ſo „ e received 
their Information ſo negligently, and gave his Anſwers 
ſo ſcornfully; that after They had waited upon him four 
or five Days, They beſought che King that They might 
not be obliged to attend him any more. And it was evi- 
dent, that his Carriage towards them was not to be ſub- 
mitted to by Perſons of his own Quality, or of any libe- 
ral Education : - Nor did He make any Advance towards 
the Buſineſs. | ” 
„Tuts gave the King very great Trouble, and them as 
much Pleaſure who had never liked the Deſignation. He 


| knew not what to do with his Deputy, nor what to do for 


Ireland. The Lord Roberts was not a Man that was to be 
diſgraced and thrown off, without much Inconvenience 
= Hazard. He had Parts which in Council and Par- 
liament (which were the two Scenes where, all the King's 
Buſineſs lay) were very troubleſome , for of all Men alive 
who had ſo few Friends, He had the moſt Followers. 
They who conyerſed moſt with him, knew him to have 


many Humours which were very intolerable; They who 
were bur a little acquainted with him, took him to be a 
Man of much Knowledge, and called his Moroſity Gra- 


vity, and thought the Severity of his Manners made him 


. N to the Courtiers. He had no ſuch advantage- 
ous 

Auditors; but He was never tedious, and his Words 
made Impreſſion. In a Word, He was ſuch a Man, as 
the King thought worthy to bg:compounded with. And 
therefore his Majeſty appointed the Lord Chancellor and 
"the Lord Treaſurer to confer. with him, and to * 


aculties in his Delivery, as could impoſe upon his 
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Him to accept the Office of Privy Seal, which, gave him 7: Ee 


a great Precedence that would gratify that Paſſion which 


was ſtrongeſt in him; for in his Nature He preferred ops of we 


Place before Money, which-his Fortune ſtood more in 
Need of. And the King thought it would be no ill Ar- 
2 to incline him to give over the Thought of Fe- 
„that it was impoſſible for the King, to ſupply him 
for the preſent with ne y ſuch Sum of Money as He 
had very reaſonably ene, for the Satisfaction of the 
Army there (which was upon the Matter to be new mo- 
delled, and ſome Part of it diſbanded) with the Reduction 
of many Officers, and for his own Equipageee. 
Tue began their Approach to him, by aſking him 
* when He would be ready for his Journey to Jrelaud; 


(04)to which He anſwered with ſome Quickneſs, that He 


e was confident there was no Purpoſe to ſend him thither, 
te for that He ſaw there was no Preparation of thoſe 
Things, without which the King knew well that it was 
not poſſible for him to go; nor had his. Majeſty lately 
e ſpoken to him of it. Beſides He had obſerved, that the 
Chancellor had for many Days paſt called him at the 
Council, and in all other Places where They met, 
„by the Name of Lord Roberts; whereas, for ſome 
Months before, He had upon all Occaſions and in 
<< all Places treated him with the Style of Lord Deputy: | 
Which gave him firſt Cauſe to believe, that there was 
<« ſome Alteration in the Purpoſe of ſending him thither,” 
They Both aſſured him, „that the King had no other 
& Perſon in his View but himſelf for that Service, if He 
< were diſpoſed to undertake it vigorouſly; but that the 
bo: =—__ had forborn lately to ſpeak with him of it, be- 
* cauſe He found it impoſſible for him to provide the 
Money He propoſed; and it could not be denied, that 
He had propoſed it very reaſonably in all Reſpects. 
However, it being impoſlible to procure it, and that 
He could not go without it, for which He could not be 
 * blamed, his Majelty mult find ſome other Expedient to 
* ſend. his Authority thither, the Government there being 
* yet ſo looſe, that He could not but every Day 7 15 to 
receive News of ſome great Diſorder there, the ill Con- 
ſequence whereof would be imputed to his Majeſty's 
Want of Care and Providence. That his Majeſty had 
yet forborn to think of that Expedient, till He might 
do it with his Conſent and Advice, and until He could 
Aa 3 « reſolve 


1 bauen fon of . Life . 
* reſolve. upon another Poſt, where e mi t i rv. "hi 

e Majeſty, with *qu ual Honour, and 0 which 85 or 

| n ſteem He had of hi a Va 

5 50 kgs it would be both unreaſonable a 

bim to go for Freland without thoſe Supp 2 i w 
N equally e to are and Tad ch. u 

They ſaid, the King had commanded = to prop 


e to him, that He would m 
"i — 7 * well aer c 


dark one es eh ared up, Far no Doubt 
expected to. de deprived of is Title, to Ireland, without 
being alſigned any other any where elſe: And now being 
offered he? third þ Place of ee in the Nobility, the 
Privy Seal going next to the Treaſurer, upon a very ſhort 
Recallection He declared < that He received it as a great 
„Honour, that the King would make Uſe of his Service 
sin any Place, and that He ſubmitted wholly to his, 
< Pleaſure, and would ſerve him with great Fidel 


Lene The next Day the King gave him the Privy Seal at. e 
Pry S Council- Board, where He was ſworn and took his Place; 


2 pure and. to ſhew his extraordinary Talent, found a Way more 
| - _—_ to obſtruct and puzzle Buſineſs, at leaſt the Diſpatch of 
it, than any Man in that Office had ever done before: 
--Inſomuch as the King found himſelf compelled in a ſhort 
Time after, to give Order that moſt Grants and Patents, 
which required Haſte, ſhould paſs by immediate Warrant 
to the Great Seal, without viſiting the Privy Seal; which 
. Pyeterition*was not uſual, and brought ſome Inconve- 
nience and Prejudice to the Chancellor. 
Tuovon the King had within himſelf a Proſpect of the 
bY Expedient, that would be fitteſt for him to make Uſe of 
| for the preſent, towards the Settlement of Ireland, yet it was 
- abſolutely neceſſary for him, even before He could make 
' Uſe of that Expedient, to put the ſeveral Claims and Pe- 
titions of Right which were depending before him, and 
; . which wereattended with ſuch an unruly \N umber of Suitors, 
into ſome ſuch Method of examining and determining. (z 
chat they might not be left in the Confuſion they were 
_— then in. And tuis could not be done, without his 1 im- 
Faun. poſing upon himſelf the Trouble of hearing once at large, 
all that every Party of the Pretenders could allege _— the 
up- 
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Support of their ſeyeral Pretences : And this He did with 
incredible Patience for yery many Days together. We 
mall firſt mention thoſe Intereſts, which gave the King 
t Trouble, becauſe they admitted leaſt Debate. 


quis of Ormond ſhould remain fo 


from him upon no other, Pretence, but his adhering to the 
King. And therefore re was an Act of Parliament 
paſſed with the Conſent of all Parties, that He ſhould be 
preſently reſtored to all his Eſtate ; which was done with 
the more Eaſe, becauſe the greateſt Part of it (for his 
Vife's Land had been beſhre aſſigned to ker in Crom- 
cells Time, or rather in his Son Harry's) lay within that 
Province, which Cromwell out of his Huſbandry had re- 
"ſerved for himſelf, exempt from all Title or Pretence of 
| Adventurer or Soldier: What other Part of his Eſtate ei- 
ther the one or the other were poſſeſſed of, in their own 
Are it was ſo impoſſible for them to enjoy, that 
They very willingly yielded it up to the Marquis, in Ho 
of having Recompenſe made to them out of other Lands. 
here could as little be ſaid againſt the Reſtoration of the 
rl of Inchiquin to his Eſtate, which had been taken from 
him and diſtributed amongſt the Adventurers and Soldiers, 
for no other Cauſe bur his ſerving the King. There were 
likewiſe ſome others of the ſame Claſis, who had Nothing 
objected to them but their Loyalty, who were put into 
the Poſſeſſion of their own Eſtates. And all this gave 
no Occaſion of Murmur; every Man of what Intereſt 
ſoever believing or pretending to believe, that the King 
was obliged in Honour, Juſtice and Conſcience, to cauſe 
that Right to be done to thoſe who had ſerved him faith- 


fully. 


5 


Ir was looked upon as very ſcandalous, that the Mar- 7h Eu. 
3 without the Poſſeſ- 2 , 
flop of any Part of his Eſtate; which had been taken 27 


h 5 75 could be as little Doubt, and there was as lit- cu - 
tle Oppoſition viſible, in the Claim of the Church: So f 2 
that the King made Choice of many grave Divines, to nw N 


whom He aſſigned Biſhopricks in Ireland, and ſent them 
| thither, to be conſecrated by the Biſhops who remained 
alive there according to the Laws of that Kingdom; and 
conferred the other Dignities and 'Church-Preferments 
upon worthy Men, who were all authorized to enter upon 
_ thoſe Lands, which belonged to their ſeveral Churches. 


And in this general Zeal for the Church, ſome new 


„ Grants 
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Grants Were, made of Lands and which 
vere got enough 1 and wy afterwards: grekc 
dennen to the Settlement „Jaiid 


Envy upon the Church dl Chyrchiben} when 

e to e cheir en generally well 

af ee ee 

F ces of the 1 and Soldicrs es 
very inyolyed. and pe 2 Yet'They gave 

other Trouble, th . — 2 

Se has by, an unſcaſonable. dance of their 


Da ass 


Foſſiſtons there, the Soldiers who had been diſbanded, 


y (who. for the moſt Part 


| had the fame. ill. Affection, might not unite together, 


ſeire upon ſome Places of Defence, before his Ar- 
fairs in chat Kingdom ſhould be put in ſuch an Order 
28 80 them. Ang next that Apprehenſion, his Ma- 
Ty dr no Mind, that any of thoſe Soldiers; either who 
been. diſbanded, and put into Poſſeſſion of Lands 


112 or of the other, the ſtanding A „ many where- 

4 likewiſe in Poſſeſſion of Lal a gned to them: 
Li ” Si King was, not. without App rehenſion, that che 

eſort of either of theſe into England might find too 
manꝝ of , their old Friends and Aſſociates, ready to con- (166) 
cord with, them in any deſperate Meafures, and for con- 
roling of which He was not enough provided even in this 


Hut for their private and particular Intereſt, 


he Ki cared not much how it was compounded; nor 
{conſidered the Danger if it were not compounded. For 
"Pelides the Factions, Diviſions and Animoſities, which 


were between themſelves, and very great; They could 


have no Cauſe of Complaint againſt the King, who would 
take Nothing from them to which- They had the TJealſt 
Pretence of Law or Right. And for theit other De- 


mands, He would leave them to litigate between /them- 


ſelves ; it being evident to all Men, that there muſt; be 
ſome Judicatory erected by Act of Parliament, chat ohly 

could examine and put an End to all thoſe Preterices: 
The Peruſal and Examination of which Act of / Purlia- 

eat, hen the fame ſhould be prepared, his Majeſty re- 
Me that all. Parties ſhould have, and that He would 
ar Lg — . — e to it, We eren 
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n ærowhich gave the the only Trouble and So- 
licitude, —— poems Nation, 
{that wus ſu near an Extirpation; the {whereof 
-his-Majeftyv'Heartabhorred. Nor cam it be — 
either from the Indignation He had againſt t 
whoſe Favour the other poor People were miſerably de- 
ſtroyed, or from his own natural Compaſſion and Ten- 
derneſs, and the juſt of the Merit of many of 
them who had ſervrd hi with Fidelity; He had ave 
ſtrong and princeiy Inclination to do e beſt He eo. The King in- 
without doing apparent Injuſtice, to preſerve them ng ce 
tolerable Condition of Ts made him ye tenfions of the 
themp who were moſt con and ſolicitous of their => Che- 
Behalf, Liberty to reſort to his Preſence; and hear al 
They could allege for themſelves, in private or in pub- 
lick. And this Indulgence proved to their Dia 
and exalted them fo much, that when They dere heard 
in publick at the Board, They behaved whiemſelves with 
leſs Modeſty towards their Adverſaries, who ftood' upon 
the Advantage Ground, and with leſs Reverence in the 
Preſence of dhe King, chan the Truth of their Condi- 
tion and any ordinary Diſcretion would have requited. 
And their Difadvantage was the greater, becauſe They 
- who ſpake publickly on their Behalf,” and were very 
well qualified to ſpeak, and left Nothing for the Mat- 
ter unſaid that was for their Purpoſe, were Men, ' who 
from the Beginning to the End of che Rebellion, had 
behaved themfelves eminently ill towards the King. And 
They of their Adverfaries who fpake' 4 them, had 
great Knowledge and Experience of all chat had paſſed on 
either Side, and knew hom eren * wan en ie Was 
ſeaſonable. 0 ur 
TAU Nef thei 1656; wh were all e dae — 
Name of The confederate Catholicks of Irland, made thelr mall, 
firſt Approach wiſely for Compaſſion; and cher 
great and long Sufferings; the Loſs of their Eſtates for 
five or ſix and twenty Years; the waſting 8 
of the whole Nation in Battles, and Trat 
4 vaſt Multitudes of Men into the Kale, beriet Seas, 
whervof many had che Honour to deſtify their Fidelit 
to the King by real Services, and many of them 
«rarnetinto? England with him, and were ſtill im his Ser- 
vice; the great Numbers df Men, Women and Child- 
„ren, that had been maſſacred and executed _— 
cc 
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 **-Bload, after the King's Government had been duven 
* from thence ; the Multitudes that had been deſtroyed 
by Famine and the Plague, thoſe two heavy Judgments 
© haying reged over the Kingdom for two or three Years; 
1 la, as a Perſecution unheard of, the tranſplant- 
* the ſmall Remainder of the Nation into one Corner 

the Province of Conaugbt, where yet much of the (197) 

Lands was-taken- from which had been aſſigned 
with all thoſe Formdlities off Law, which wore in ſe 
* and practiſed. under that Government. 

\(2-)-T 8x demanded;* the Benefit of two. er 
* Peace; the one in the lagg King's Time and confirmed 

by him, the other confiftied by his MajeRty who was 
*« preſent; by Both Which, They ſaid, & They ſtood in- 
« demnified for all Att: done by: them in the Rebellion 
and ĩnſiſted upon their Innocence ſince that Time, and 
< that They had g. paid ſo entire an Obedience to his Ma- 
Leſty's Commands whilſt He was beyond che Seas, that 
+ They betook themſelves to, and withdrew chemſelves 
from, the Service of Fronce or Spain, in ſuch Manner as 

Frm xr ſignified bis Pleaſure was They ſhould do,” 
And 1 "They had. ended (here, They would hane fare 
ee. 
e on upon his 
Jofiy and many of the eue or whether it was their evil 
Genius that naturally tranſparted them to Actions of 
range Sottiſnneſs and Indiſcretion; They urged and en- 
forced with more than became them in that Con- 
zuncture,. of thoſe, 
ho ſor ſo many Years had poſſeſſed themſelves of their 

« Eſtates, and Jought now Ci ton of dir nabe. 
<« hous Title from his Majeſty.” 

(3.) Tat ar their Rebellion 6 
and of a greater Magnitude than chat of the Iniſh, who 
had xiſen in Arms to free themſelves from the Rigour 
cc and Severity. that was exerciſed upon them by ſome of 

the King's Miniſters, and for the Libeny of their Con- 
ſcience and Practice of their Religion, without having 
the leaſt Intention or — withdrawing hare 
* ſelves from his Majeſty's or declining; his 
Government: Whereas the others had carried on an 
Lodious Rebellion againſt the King's ſacred Perſon, 
.< whom They had honibly murdered in the Sight af the 
Sun, with all imaginable Circumſtances of Cannes 
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Wund Defiance, and as much as in them lay had rooted 
out Monarchy itſolf, and overturned and che 
hole Government of Church and State: And there- 
fore that whatever Puniſhment the 
*r ſexved for their former Tranſgreſſion 
4 ſy long repented of, and departed from the Rebellion 
hen They had Armies and ſtrong Towns in their 
„Hands, wich They, zngether with themſelves, had 
put aguin under hie Majeſty's Protection; this Part of 
« the Enghſh, who were poliefſed of their Eftates, had 


broken all their Obligations to God and the King, and 
* fo could not merit to be with their Ruin and 


total Deſtruction. That too evident and noto- 
* rious to the World, that his Majeſty's three Kingdoms 


had been very faulty 
from his Government; by which He had been com- 
* pelled to live in Exile ſo many Years: And yet, chat 
upon their Return to their Duty and Obedience, He 
* had been graciouſly pleaſed to grant 


| a free and general 
Pardon and Act ef Indemnity, in which many were 
„ eompreherrded, who in Truth had been the Contrivets 
and Fomenters of all the Miſery and Deſolation, which 
* had involved the three Nations for ſo many Years An 
therefore that They hoped, that when all his Majeſty's 
other Subjects (as criminal at ſeaſt as They were) were, 


® by his Majeſty's Clemeney, reſtored to their ow El- 
* rates which They had forfeited, and were in full Peace, 


© Mirth and Joy; che poor Hy alone ſhould not be to- 
* tally exempt from all his'Majefty's'Grace, and leſt in 
« Teats and Mourning and Lamentation, and be ſucrl- 
ficed without Redemption to the Avarice and Cruelty 
© of thoſe, who had not only ſpoiled and ech them, 


(108)** bat had dene all that was in their Power, and with all 


the Inſolence imaginable, to deſtrey the King him- 
<ſelf and his Poſterity, and he now returned to their 
* Odedlienee, and ſubmitted to his Government, when 
© They were no longer able to oppoſe it! Nor did They 
yet return to it with that Alacrity and Joy und Reſig- 
nation aus the Iriſb did, but inſiſted obſtinately up 
Demands unreaſonable, and which They hoped could 
not eonſiſt with his Majeſty's Honour to grant: And 
fo concluded with thoſe pathetieal Applications and Ap- 
peals to the King, as Men wellwerſed in Diſcourſes of 
that Nature are accuſtomed to. i _ E 
1 HIS 


poor 13/6 had de- 
s, which They had 


©379 


to him, and withdrawn themſelves 


— Ad- 
venturers. 


8 40 any 1 in 


25 BP They 
.« their Pretences to chat G and Favour were not 
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Tus Diſcourſei carried on and urged with more Pf. 
ſion, . Vehemence and Indiſcretion, than was; ſuitable: to 
the Condition They were in, and in rhich, by the Ex- 
ceſſes of their Rherorick, They had . let fall many Expreſ- 
ſions very indecent and unwarrantable, and in ſome of 
them confidently excuſed if not juſtiſied their firſt En- 
5 88 into Rebellion (the moſt bartinnius certainly and 
cuſable, that any Chriſtians have been engaged in in 

any 8 irreconciled many to them wha had Compat- 
ſign enough for them, and made it impoſſible for the 
King to reſtrain their Adverſaries, who were prepared to 
anſwer. all They, had * fe 72 the ſame Licenſe. 
fs They enlarged. *,upan ircumſtances of the 
8 rt Near s Rebel the — Hala of above a hun- 
thouſand Perſons in cold Blood, and with all the 
Kae imaginable; which Murders. and Barbarities 
< hag been always excepted from Pardon.“ And They 
told them, < that if there were not ſome amongſt them- 
« ſelyes. who then appeared! before his Majeſty, They 


: IT N . — gſt thoſe jo 
W Who wo u | 
ſe .odious Crimes, which were excluded 2 oy 


t by thoſe Treaties. They took Notice,“ Now 
fine „e eir own Innocence 
N 0 2 1 7 ou 

4 Maje 8 
hey declared, that what- 


by They e e had 9 2 

7 wer Na W 
e e et e would be con- 

« tented, x la ec _ in ruth — reſerved their 


Integrity toprards his Majeſty from the Time of either 
« 0G not, 5 Both the Pacifenions, and not ſwerved after- 
« wards 1 ane an ſhould partake of his 
cha Manner and to ſuch a 

e ht fit to exerciſe towards 
id, *They x would make it appear; The 


founded upon any reaſonable Title; that They had.ne- 
vet conſented to any one Act of Pacification, to which 

be Frome of Indemnity had been annexed, which 
ey had not viglated my broken within ten Days af- 


4 {6 andthe then Oro all che Acts of Diſloyalty and 


«Re 
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Tur after the firſt Act of Pacification ratified by 
< the laſt King, in very few Days, They treated the He- 
4 rald; his Majeſty's Officer, who came to proclaim that 
Peace, with all Manner of Indignity, tearing his Coat 
of Arms (the King's Arms) from his Back; and beat 
and wounded him ſo, that He was hardly reſcued from 
the Loſs of his Life. That about the ſame Time They 
« endeavoured to ſurpriſe and murder the Lord Lieute- 
© nant, and purſued him to Dublin, which They forth- 
with beſieged with their Army, under the Command 
* of that General who had ſigned the Peace. They im- 
<« priſoned their Commiſſioners who were authorized by 
them, for conſenting to Articles which themſelves 
* had confirmed, and fo proſecuted" the War with as 

(109) much Aſperity as ever; and refuſed to give that Aid 
and Aſſiſtance They were obliged to, for the Recovery 
c and Reſtoration of his late Majeſty; the Promife and 
Expectation of which Supply and Aſſiſtance, was the 
e ſole Ground and Conſideration of that Treaty, and of 
the Conceſſions therein made to them. That They 
e thereupon more formally renounced their Obedience to 
the King, and put themſelves under the Protection and 
«« Diſpofal of Niuuccini the Pope's Nuncio, whom They 
made their Generaliſſimo of all their Armies, their Ad- 
miral at Sea, and to preſide in all their Councils. After 
their Diviſions amongſt themſelves, and the Burden of 
<« the Tyranny They ſuffered under, had difpoſed them 
< to petition his Majeſty that now is, who was then in 
4 France, to receive them into his Protection, and tofend 
the Marquis of Ormond over again into Feland to com- 
mand them, his Majeſty was ſo far prevailed with; that 
* He ſent the Marquis of Ormond into Munſter,” with 
« ſuch a Supply of Arms and Ammunitio as He could 
get; where the Lord Iuchiuin, Lord Preſident of that 
* Province, received him with the Proteſtant'Army and 
joined with him: And ſhortly: after, the Conftderate 
« tr;fþ made that ſecond Treaty of Pacificatioti;. of which 
„They now demanded the Benefit. But it was" tibto- 
« riouſly known, that They no ſooner made*that /Pteaty 
than They brake it, in not bringing in thoſe Supplies 

of Men and Money, which” This ought and were 
obliged" to do; the Want wherebf expoſed the Lord 
Lieutenant to many Difficulties, and was in Truth the 
* Cauſe of the Mifottune before Dubn: Which Ile 


ee 4% had 5 
* 
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J «had no/ ſooner undetgune, than 
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«raking any further of tho Kingdom, and raiſed 
„ gcandals upon and Jealouſies of the whole Body of che 
< 'Enyglifp, who, being ſo provoked, could no longer ven- 
ture themſelves in any Action or Conjunction with the 
<* IrijÞ, without more Apprrhenſion of them than of the 
7 — 9 901 0 n br (11 — 
-:< IngrBAD of endeavouring to compoſe theſe Jeulouſ- 
ies and ill Humours, They cauſed an Aſſembly or 
Convocation of their Clergy to meet without the Lord 
Lieutenant's Authority, and put che Government of all 
Things into their Hands: Who, in a ſhort Time, im- 
proved the Jealouſies in ind of the People towards 
the few Proteftants'who yet remained in the Army, and 
< who\had ſerved the King with all imaginable Courage 
and Fidelity from the very firſt Hour of the Rebellion, 
to that Degree, that the uis was even compelled 
to diſcharge his oαn Troop of Guards of Horſe, confiſt- 
Ling of ſuch Officers and Gentlemen as are mentioned 
before, and to truſt himſelf and all the remaining 
Tons and Garriſons to the Fidelity of the ib; They 
<«prateſting with much Solemnity, that upon ſuch a 
„Oonfidence, the whole Nation would be unitedias 
dune Man to his Majeſty's Service, under his Command: 
But They had no ſboner received Satisfaction in that 
Particular (which was not in the is his Power to 
Hrefuſe to give them), but They raiſed ſeveral Calum- 
Fintes againſt his Perſon, declaimed againſt his Religion, 
wund inhibited the People, upon Pain of Excommunica- 
tion, to ſubmit to this and that Order that was iſſued 
out by the Marquis, without obeying whereof the 
Army could not ſtay together; and upon the Matter 
forbad the People to hey any — him. In- 
ſtendd of raiſing new Forces according to their laft Pro- 
< miſe and Engagement, thoſe that were raiſed ran from 
their Colours and diſperſed themſelves; They who 
« were truſted with the keeping of Towns and Fortsg el- 
t ther gave them up by Treachery to Cromwell, ur loft 
them through Cowardice to him upon very feeble At- 
«racks: And their General, Owen ONeile, made a formal 
Contract and Stipulation with the Parliament. And in 
the End, when They had diveſted the Lord Lieute- 


** nant of all Power to oppoſe the Enemy, and given him ( 


"A great Cauſe to believe that his Ferſon was in Danger - 


. 
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© be bettayed; and delivered up to the Enemy, Theyß 


vouchſafed to petition him that He would depart out of 
<« the (to the Neceſſity whereof They had even 
already com him); and that He would leave his 
« ſty's Authority in the Hands of one of his Catho- 
lick Subjects to whom They . with 
the moſt punctual Obedience.” 
«< Hzxrveon the Marquis, when He found that He 
. — unite them in — one Action worthy the 
* Duty Subjects, or dem Men, towards 
e their — — and Fa that his Reſidence 
e amongſt them longer could in no Degree contribute to 
his Majeſty's Service or and that They would 
make it to be believed, that if He would have com- 
<« mitted the Command into the Hands of a Roman Ca- 
e tbolick, They would have been able to preſerve thoſe 
« Towns which ſtill remained in their Poſſeſſion, which 
« were Limerick: and Gallway, and ſome other Places of 
Importance enough, though of leſs than thoſe Cities; 
e and that They would likewiſe by recover from 
the Enemy what had been loſt; which indeed was very 
„ poſſible for them to have done, ſince They had great 
© Bodies of Men to perform any Enterpriſe, and ſome 
good Officers to lead them, if They would have been 
* obedient to any Command: Hereupon the Marquis re- 
„ ſolved to gratify them, and to place the Command in 
<« the Hands of ſuch a Perſon, whoſe Zeal for the Catho- 
„lick Religion was unqueſtionable, and whoſe Fidelity 
* to the King was unblemiſhed. And ſo He made Choice 
* of the Marquis of Clanrickerd, a Gentleman, though 
* originally of Engliſþ Extraction, whoſe Family had 
* for ſo many hundred Years reſided in that Lingders, 
* that He was looked upon as being of the beſt, Family 
* of the 1riſþ ; and whole Family had, in all former Re- 
„ bellions, as well as in this laſt, preſerved. its Loyalty 
> = the Crown not only uniported, but OP con- 
* tpicuous,” 111 
The Roman Catbolicts of all Kinds pretended at leaſt 
1 — wonderful Satisfaction and Joy in this — z — 
„ knowledged it as a t Obligation upon them 
their Poſterity to —— Lieutenant, for making ſo 
worthy a Choice; and applied themſelves to the Mar- 
quis of Clanrickard with. all the Proteſtations of Duty 
«and Submiſſion, to induce him to accept the Charge 


« and“ 
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« and Command over them; who indeed. knew them too 
<« well to be to truſt them, or to have any Fhing 
< to do with them. Yet upon the uis of Ormond's 
< earneſt and ſolemn Intreaty, as the laſt and Re- 
e medy to keep and retain ſome Remainder of 


preſently fall into the Hands and Poſſeſlion of 
the Er. who would extirpate the whole Nation: 
This Importunity, and his great Zeal for the Service of 
2 —— and to ſupport — — there — 
<« his could procure. other Supplies, which 
& * romi 90 ſolicit in Frence, or ell 
his Majeſty ſhould ſend better Orders to preſerve his 
Authority in that Kingdom (the of which ſeem- 
<« ed the leſs deſperate, becauſe They had Notice at the 
© ſame Time of his Majeſty's March into England, with 
* an Army from Scotland), prevailed with him fo, that 
He was contented to receive ſuch Commiſſions from 
the Lord Lieutenant, as were neceſſary for the Execu- 
4 tion of the preſent Command, Upon which the Lord 
Lieutenant embarked himſelf, with ſome few Friends 
« and Servants, upon a little rotten Pink that was bound 
* for France, and very ill accommodated for ſuch a 
Voyage; being not to be perſuaded to ſend to the Com- 
«< mander in Chief of the Exgliſb for a Paſs, though He (in 
as aſſured that it would very readily have been — 
ed: But it pleaſed God that He arrived ſafely in France, 
1 a little before or about the Time that the King treat 
ported himſelf thither, after his miraculous Eſcape from 
« Worceſter.” 

„TRR Marquis of Ormond was no ſooner gone out of 
% Ireland, but the Lord Marquis of Clanrictard, then 
Lord Deputy, found himſelf no better treated than 
C Ormond. had been. That Part of the 
„ Clergy, which had continually oppoſed the Lord Lieu- 
e tenant for being a Proteſtant, were now as little ſatis- 
<« fied with the Deputy's Religion, and as violently con- 
tc tradlicted all his rr and Deſires, and violated 
all their own Promiſes, and quickly made it evident, 
that his Affection and Loyalty to the King was that 
« which They diſliked, and a Crime that could not be 
<« ballanced by the undoubted Sincerity of his Religi 


They — into ſecret Correſpondence with the 
bo. 0 my, 


« the 


had not — to bring them to Juſtite; but 
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« my, und Conſpiracies between — ty z 
there were ſome Perſons of Honour and Quality 2 
ho Were very faithful to him and to the 
ere were ſo many of another Kay,” that 

« ali ounels, Reſolutions and Deſigns, were diſco- 
e vered to th Enemy, 
And though ſome of the Letters were intercept 
the $ diſcovered who gave the ele 


cc 


<commonly-Friars and Clergymen, the ere 
Church was inſiſted upon, and ſo The e 
« from the ſecular Proſecution till their = 
« trived That perfidious and — Brty 
« great"an'Intereſt"in all the Towns, Forts and Garth 


which yet pretended to be ſubject to the De iy t 


« all his Orders were ſtill contradicted or negl 


« the Enemy no ſooner appeared before any' Place, but et 


6 Faction in the Town _ it to be 
— nch 5 bonne! 2 PM 
„Non could rhis fatal Soeeihneg be Yeſborhea, eren 
« by the Severity and Rigour-which/theEng/;Þ exerciſed” 
«upon them, who, by the wonderful Judgment of Gd 
40 hry,” always put thoſe Men to Deathz Who” Pot 
<« themſelves and thoſe Towns into their Hands; finding 
« ftj that They had ſome barbatous Part in the foul” 
« Murders, which had been committed in the ning 
« of-rhe Rebellion, ard wle bud bern: by all the Acts of 
« Grace granted by the ſeveral Powers, ſtill reſerved for 
« Juſtice: And of this Kind there would be fo'manyTh-" 


« ftances- in and about Zzmerick and Gallway, that thy | 


« deſerve to be collected and mentioned in a Difeourſe' 


<« itſelf, to obſerve and magnify the wonderful Providence 1 


« of God Almighty in bringing heinous Crimes to Light 
« and Puniſnment in this World, by Means unappre- 
c hended'by the guilty : Inſomuch as it can hardly. be be- 
lieved, how- many of the Clergy and the Laity, who had 
ca ſignal Hand in the contriving and fomenting tho firſt 
„Rebellion, and in the P tion of thoſe horrible 
„ Murders; and Who had 
<« ward Peace, and principally cauſed any Peace that was 
made, to be preſenti 1 who had with moſt Paſ- 
«fon:adhered to the Nuncia, and endeavoured moſt ma- 
« liciouſly to exclude the King and his Poſterity from the 
„Dominion of Ireland: I _ it can hardly be believed,” 
cc how 


ſoon enough to be e 1 


«© 
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all Overtures to- 
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how many of theſe moſt notorious did by 
« ſome Act of Treachery endeavour to merit from the 
4 Engliſh Rebels, and ſo put themſelves into their Hands, 
„and were by them publickly and reproachfully exe 
« cuted and put to Deat u. 
Tuis being the {ad Condition the Deputy was in; 
* and the Iriſb having, without his Leave and againſt his 
« expreſs Command, taken upon them to ſend Meſſen- 
gers into Flanders, to defire the Duke of Lorraine to 
« take them into his Protection, and offered to deliver (15 
* ſeveral important Places and Sea- Towns into his Poſ- 
& ſeſſion, and to become his Subjects, (upon which the 
Duke ſent over an Ambaſſadour, and a good Sum of 
Money for their preſent Relief), the Deputy was in a 
s ſhort Time reduced to thoſe Streights, that He durſt not 
e remain in any Town nor even in his own Houſe three 
* Days together, but was forced for his Safety to ſhift 
* from Place to Place, and ſometimes to lodge in the 
Woods and Fields in cold and wet Nights; by which 
« He contracted thoſe Infirmities and Diſeaſes; which 
* ſhortly after brought him to his Grave. And in the 
% End, He was compelled to accept a Paſs from the Eng- 
« b, who had a Reverence for his Perſon and his un- 
te ſpotted Reputation, to tranſport himſelf into England, 
„Where his Wife and Family were; and where He died 
* before He could procure Means to carry himſelf to the 
% King, which He always intended to do.“ | 
We, the Commiſſioners had enlar with ſome 
Commotion in this Narration and Diſcourſe, They again 
provoked the Jriſþ Commiſſioners to nominate © one Per- 
e fon amongſt themſelves, or of thoſe for whom They ap- 
* peared, who They believed could in Juſtice demand his 
60 Majeſty's Favour ; and if They did not make it evi- 
e dently, appear, that He had forfeited all his Title to 
* Pardon after the IFeatics, and that He had been again 
« as faulty to the King as before, They were very will- 
* ing He ſhoyld be reſtored to his Eſtate.” And then 
applying themſelves to his Majeſty with great Duty land 
Submiſſion, They con ; * that if any Perſons had, 
b de) concluded, * that if 
by their ſubſequent Loyalty or Service, or by their At- 
<* rendance upon his Majeſty beyond the Seas, rendered 
* themſelves grateful to him, and worthy of his Royal 
« Favour, They were very willing that his Majeſty ſhould 
t. reſtore all or any of them 0 their Honours Or Eſtates, 
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EDWARD Earl ef Crarenpon,' &c. 
* in ſuch. Manner as his Majeſty thought fit, and againſt _ 
« all ae whatſoever. And upon this frank 
Offer of theirs, which his Majeſty took very well, ſeve- 
ral Acts of Parliament were preſently paſſed, for the In- 
demnity and the reſtoring many Perſons of Honour and amy ca- 
Intereſt to their Eſtates z who could either in Juſtice re- woc 


bad ſerved the 


uire it, as having been faithful always to the King, and King inmed- 
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{fred with him or for him; or who had fo far mani- d. 
feſted their Affection and Duty for his Majeſty, that He 


thought fit, in that Conſideration, to wipe out the Me- 
mory of whatſoever had been formerly done amiſs. And 
by this Means, many were put into a full Poſſeflion of 


their Eſtates, to which They, could make any good Pre- 
tence at the Time when the Rebellion began. 
TAIS Conſideration and Debate upon the Settlement 


of this unhappy Kingdom took up many Days, the King 


being always preſent, in which there aroſe every Day new 


Difficulties. And it appeared plainly enough, that the 


Guilt was ſo general, that if the Letter of the A& of 
Parliament of the ſeventeenth Year of the late King were 
ſtrictly purſyed, as poſſibly it might have been, if the 
Reduction had fallen out likewiſe during the whole Reign 


of that King, even an utter Extirpation of the Nation 


(113) 


would haye followed. 


Turk were three Particulars, which, upon the firſt 2. Pn 
Mention and View of them, ſeemed in moſt Mens Eyes 72 40 
worthy of his Majeſty's extraordinary Compaſſion. and In- %% the 
terpoſition; and yet upon a ſtricter Examination were **: 
found as remedileſs as any of the reſt, One was; © the 2. 77a 
Condition of that miſerable People, which was likewiſe . 1 
e very numerous, that was tranſplanted into Conaugbi; Conaught, 
* who had been removed from their own Poſſeſſions in 
* other Provinces, with ſuch „ onces of Tyranny 
* and Cruelty, that their own” nts obtained after- 
< wards with that Force, could not feaſonably be thought 
* any Confirmation of their unjuſt. Title, who were in 
<« Poſſeſſion of their Lands... 

To this it was anſwered, * that though it was acted in N. Adven- 
<* an irregular Manner, and without lawful Authority, it — 
being in a Time of Uſurpation; yet that the Act itſelf er. 
gas very prudent and neceſſary, and an Act of Mercy, 
without which an utter Extirpation of the Nation muſt 
<* have followed, if the Kingdom were to be preſerved in 
* Peace. That it W denied to be an Act of 


b 2 « Mercy, 
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FF „Mercy, ſince there was not one Man tranſplanted, who 
% had not by the Law forfeited all the Eſtate He had; 
«and his Life might have been as legally taken from 
ce him: So that both his Life, and whatever Eſtate He 
* had granted to him in Conaught, was from the pure 
Bounty of the State, which might and did by the Act 
* of Parliament ſeize upon the ſame. That, beſide the 
t unſteady Humour of that People, and their natural In- 
F clination to rebel, it was notorious, that whilſt Th 
« were diſperſed over the Kingdom, though all their 
Forces had been fo totally ſubdued, that there was not 
« throughout the whole Kingdom a viſible Number of 
„twenty Men together, who pretended to be in Arms; 
* yet there were daily ſuch Diſorders committed by 
«* Thefts and Robberies and Murders, that They could 
te not be ſaid to be in Peace. Nor could the Exgliſt, 
c Man, Woman or Child, go one Mile from their Habi- 
« tations upon their neceſſary Employment, but They 
& were found murdered and ſtripped by the iſh, who 
lay in Wait for thoſe Purpoſes; ſo that the People were 
very hardly reſtrained from committing a Maſſacre upon 
* them wherever They were met : So that there ap- 
* peared no other Way to prevent an utter Extirpation 
of them, but to confine and reſtrain them within ſuch 
* Limits and Bounds, that might keep them from doing 
« Miſchief, and thereby make them ſafe, That there- 
« upon this Expedient was laid Hold of. And whereas 
# They had Nothing to enable them to live upon in the 
«Places where They were diſperſed, They had now by 
this Tranſplantation into Conaught Lands given them, 
« ſufficient with their Induſtry to live well upon; of 
„ which there was | Evidence, by their having 
* lived well there ſince that Time, and many of them 
«much better than They had ever done before. And 
the State, which had done this Grace for them, had 
«© great Reaſon, when it gave them good Titles to the 
Land aſſigned to them, which They might plead' in 
„any Court of Juſtice, to require from them Releaſes of 
+ what They had forfeited ; which, though to the Pub- 
# lick of no Uſe or Validity, were of Benefit and be- 
*hooveful to many particular Perſons, for the quietin 
their Poſſeſſions againſt frivolous Suits and Claims 
* which might ſtart up, That this Tranſplantation had 
i been a&ted, Hniſhed, and ſubmitted to by all ro 
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i who.had. enjoyed the Benefit thereof, quietly and with- 
& out Diſturbance, many Years before the King's Return: 

« And the Soldiers, and Adventurers had been likewiſe, ſo 
„many Years in the Poſſeſſion of their Lots, in Purſuance 
& of the Act of Parliament, and had laid out ſo much 
Money in building and planting ; that the Conſequence 
« of ſuch an Alteration, as was now propoſed, would be 
the higheſt Confuſion imaginable.” 

Ap it cannot be denied, that if the King could have 
thought it ſafe and ſeaſonable to have reviewed all that 
had been done, and taken thoſe Advantages upon former 
Miſcarriages and Miſapplications, as according to the 
Strictneſs of that very Law He might have done; the 
whole Foundation, upon which all the Hopes reſted of 
preſerving that Kingdom within the Obedience to the 
Crown, of England, muſt have been ſhaken and even dif- 
ſolved ;, with no ſmall Influence and Impreſſion upon the 


(114)Peace and Quiet of England itſelf. For the Memory of 


the Beginning of the Rebellion in {reland (how many 
other Rebellions ſoever had followed as bad, or worſe in 
Reſpe& of the Conſequences that attended them) was as 
freſh and as odious to the whole People of England, as it 
had been the firſt Year, And though no Man durſt avow 
ſo unchriſtian a Wiſh, as an Extirpation of them (which 
They would have been very well contented with); yet 
no Man diſſembled his Opinion, that it was the only Se- 
curity the Engliſb could have in that Kingdom, that the 
Iriſh ſhould be kept ſo low, that They ſhould have no 
Power to hurt them. 
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AnoTHER Particular, that ſeemed more againſt the 2. The Cofe 


Foundation of Juſtice, was; © that the Soldiers and Ad- 


of Entails and 
« element! K 


* venturers expected and promiſed themſelyes, that in this Low. 


e new Settlement that was under Debate, all Entails and 
« Settlements at Law ſhould be deſtroyed, whether upon 
* Conſideration of Marriage, or any other Contracts which 
* had been made before the Rebellion. Nor had there 
been in the whole former Proceedings in the Time of 
<* the. Uſurpation, any Conſideration taken of Mortgages 
or Debts due by Statute or Recogniſance, or upon any 
other Security; ſo that all ſuch Debts. muſt be either 
< loſt to the Proprietors, or remain ſtill with the Intereſt 
upon the Land, whoever had enjoyed the Benefit or 
Profits thereof.“ All which ſeemed to his Majeſty very 
unreaſonable and unjuſt; and that ſuch Eſtates ſhould re- 

B b 3 main 
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main forfeited by the Treaſon of the Father, who had beeri 
only Tenant for Life, againſt all Deſcents and legal Ti- 
tles of innocent Children ; and of which, in all legal At- 
vows the Crown never had or could receive any 
Benefit. 

Ter, how unreaſonable ſoever theſe Pretences ſeemed 
to be, it was no eaſy Matter to give Rules and Directions 
for the Remedy of the Miſchief, without introducing ano- 
ther Miſchief equally unjuſt and unreaſonable. For the 
Commiſſioners declared, . that if ſuch Titles, as are men- 
* tioned, were preſerved and allowed to be good, there 
would not in that univerſal Guilt, which n the 
Matter comprehended and covered the whole Ii Na- 
* tion, be one Eſtate forfeited By Treaſon, but ſuch Con- 
* veyances and Settlements would be produced to ſecure 
* and. defend the ſame: And though they would be 
* forged, there would not be Witneſſes wanting to prove 
sand juſtify whatſoever the Evidence could be applied 
*to. And if thoſe Trials were to be by the known 
Rules and Cuſtoms of the Law in Caſes of the like Na- 
ture, there was too much Reaſon to ſuſpe& and fear 
that there would be little Juſtice done: Since a Jury 
* of Iriſþ would infallibly find againſt the Engli/b, let the 
Evidence be what it could be; and there was too much 
* Reaſon to apprehend that the Engliſh, whoſe Animo- 
* ſity was not leſs, would be as unjuft in bringing in their 
Verdict againft the 1; right or wrong.” And there 
was Experience afterwards, in the Proſecution of this Af- 
fair, of ſuch Forgeries and Perjuries, as have not been 
heard of amongſt Chriſtians; and in which, to our Shame, 
the Engliſh were not behindhand with the Iriſh. The 
King however thought it; not reaſonable or juſt for him, 
upon what probable Suggeſtions ſoever, to countenance 
ſuch a barefaced Violation of the Law, by any Declara- 
tion of his; but commanded his Council at Law, to 
make ſuch Alterations in the Expreſſions as might be fit 
for him to conſent to. D þ 
Tus third Particular, and which much affected the 
King, was; © that in this univerſal Joy for his Reſtora- 


tion without Blood, and with the Indemnity, of ſo ma- 


e ny hundred Thouſands who had deſerved to ſuffer the 
e utmoſt Puniſhments, the poor Triſh, after ſo long Suf- 
tc ferings in the greateſt Extremity of Miſery, ſhould be 
the only Perſons who ſhould find no Benefit or Eaſe by ( 


« his 
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His . Majeſty's Reſtoration, but remain robbed. and 
N. of all They had, and be as it were again ſacri - 
« ficed to the Avarice and Cruelty of them, who had not 
« deſerved better of his Majeſty than the other poor Peos» 
ple had done.” TEN 
To-which there can be no other Anſwer made, which 
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is very ſufficient in Point of Juſtice, but that, as their ame » 
Rebellion and other Crimes had, been long before F 


« his Majeſty's Time, fo full Vengeance had been exe- 
* cuted upon them; and They had paid the Penalties of 
« their Crimes and Ttanſgreſſians before his Majeſty's 
Return: So that He could not reſtore that which They 
te called their own, without taking it from them, who 
<« were become the juſt Owners by an Act of Parliament; 
« which his Majeſty could not violate without Injuſtice, 
e and Breach of the Faith He had given.“ 'G 
Arp that which was their jones Miſery and Re- 
proach, and which diſtinguiſhed them from the Subjects 
of the other two Kingdoms, who were otherwiſe had 
enough, was; that Both the other Nations had made 
many noble Attempts for Fx ay? + their Liberty, and 
for the Reſtoration of his Majeſty (for Scotland itſelf had 
done much towards it); and 5 preſent Reſtoration was, 
with God's Bleſſing and only with his Bleſſing, by the 
ſole Effects of the Courage and Affection of his own Sub- 
jects: So that England and Scotland had in a great Degree 
redeemed, and even undone what had Been before done 
amiſs by them; and his Majeſty had improved and ſe- 
cured thoſe Affections to him by thoſe Promiſes and Con- 
ceſſions, which He. was in Juſtice obliged to perform. 
But the miſerable Iriſb alone had no Part in contributing 
to his Majeſty's Happineſs ; nor had God ſuffered them 
to be the leaf Inſtruments in bringing his good Pleaſure 


to pals, or to give any Teſtimony of*their Repentance for 


the Wickedneſs They had wrought, or of their Reſolu- 
tion to be better Subjects for the future: So that They 
ſeemed as a People left out by Providence, and exempted 
from any Benefit from that bleſſed Conjuncture in his 
as 6/4 Reſtitution” _ , 

ND this Diſadvantage was improved towards them, 
by their frequent Manifeſtation of an inveterate Animo- 
ſity againſt the Exgliſb Nation, and Engliſh Government; 
which again was returned to them in an irreconcileable 
Jealouſy of all the Enghſh towards them. And to this 
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ſcheir preſent Behaviour and Imprudence contributed very 
much: For it appeared evidently, that They e 
the ſame Conceſſions (which the Neceſſity of that Time 


had made fit to be granted to them) in of their 
Religion ſhould be now likewiſe confi And this 


. Temper made it very neceſſary for the King to be very 
wary in diſpenſing extraordinary Favours (which his natural 
- merciful Inclination prompted him to) to the ib; and 
to prefer the general Intereſt of his three Kingdoms, be- 
fore the particular Intereſt of a Company of unhappy 
Men, who had fooliſhly forfeited their own ; though He 
pitied them, and hoped in the Concluſion to be able, 
without expoſing the publick Peace to manifeſt Hazard, 
in ſome Degree to improve their Condition. 
ro the whole Matter, the King found, that if He 
deferred to ſettle the Government of Ireland till a perfect 
Settlement of all particular Intereſts could be made, it 
would be very long. He ſaw it could not be done at 
once; and that there muſt be. ſome Examinations taken 
there, and ſome Matters more clearly ſtated and adjuſted, 
before his Majeſty could make his Determination upon 
ole Particulars, which purely depended upon his own 
Judgment; and that ſome Difficulties would be removed 


or leſſened by Time: And fo He paſſed that which is (6) 


Thefirta called The firſt AF of Settlement; and was perſuaded to 
en 26g, commit the Execution thereof, to a great Number of 
Commuſſioners, recommended to his Majeſty by thoſe 
who were moſt converſant in the Affairs of Ireland; none 
or very few of which were known to his Majeſty, or to 
any of thoſe who had been ſo many Years from their 
Country, in their conſtant Attendance upon his Majeſty's 
| Perſon beyond the Seas. 
AND for the better Countenance of this Commiſſion, 
and hkewiſe to reſtrain the Commiſſioners from any Ex- 
. ceſs, if their very large Juriſdiction ſhould prove a Tempt- 
ation to them, the King thought fit to commit the Sword 
Thre Led to three Juſtices, which He had reſolved, when the ſend- 
Tad. ing the Lord Roberts was declined. Thoſe three were, Sir 
Morrice Euftace, whom He newly made Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, the Lord Brogbill, whom He now! made Earl 
of Orrery, and Sir Charles Coote, whom He likewiſe made 
Earl of Montrath. The firſt had been his Sergeant at Law 
bg ike t Kingdom, and had been eminent in the Pro- 
feſſion of the Law, and the more eſteemed for being al- 
ways 
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ways a Proteſtant though an Iriſhman, and of approved Fi- 
delity to the King during this whole Rebellion. But He 
was now old, and made ſo little Shew of any Parts extra- 
ordinary, that, but for the Teſtimony that was given of 
him, it might have been doubted whether He ever had 
any. The other two had been Both eminently againſt 
the King, but upon this Turn, when all other Powers 
were down, eminently for him ; the one, very able and 
22 ; the other, proud, dull and very avaricious. 
ut the King had not then Power to chooſe any, againſt 
whom ſome as material Objections might not be made, 
and who had been able to do as much Good. With 
them, there were too many others upon whom Honours 
were conferred; upon ſome, that They might do no 
Harm, who were thereby enabled to do the more; and 
upon others, that They might not murmur, who mur- 
mured the more for having Nothing given them but Ho- 
nour: And fo They were all diſpatched for Ireland; by 
which the King had ſome Eaſe, his Service little Ad- 
vancement. 

AFTER a Year was ſpent in the Execution of this Com- 
miſſion (for I ſhall, without diſcontinuing the Relation, 
ſay all that I intend upon this Subject of Hreland), there 

) was very little done towards the ſettling the Kingdom, or 
towards preparing any Thing that might ſettle it; but 
on the contrary, the Breaches were made wider, and fo pariaity f 
much Paſſion and Injuſtice ſhewed, that Complaints were — 
brought to his Majeſty from all Parts of the Kingdom, 2 by te 
and from all Perſons in Authority there. The Number 7% . 
of the Commiſſioners was ſo great, and their Intereſts ſo 
different, that They made no Diſpatch. Very many of 
them were in Poſſeſſion of thoſe Lands, which others ſued 
for before them; and They themſelves bought broken 
Titles and Pretences of other Men, for inconſiderable 
Sums of Money, which They ſupported and made good 
by their own Authority. Such of the Commiſſioners, 
who had their own particular Intereſt and Concernment 
depending, attended the Service very diligently : The few 
who were more equal and juſt, becauſe They had no In- 
tereſt of their own at Stake, were weary of their Attend- 
ance and Expenſe (there being no Allowance for their 
Pains); and offended at the Partiality and Injuſtice which 
They ſaw praftiſed, withdrew themſelves, and would be 
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no longer preſent at thoſe Tranſactions which They could 
rt. ww reform. N N 
All Intereſts were equally offended and incenſed; and 
the Soldiers and Adventurers complained, no leſs of the 
Corruption and Injuſtice than the 74 did: So that the 
Lords Juſtices and Council thought it neceſſary. to tranſ- (117 
mit another Bill to his Majeſty, which, as I remember, 
They called an explanatory Bill of the former; and in 
Second AR that They provided, < that no Perſon who lived in Ve. 
„ * land, of had any Pretence to an Eſtate there, ſhould be 
employed as a Commiſſioner ; hut that his Majeſty 
* ſhould be deſired to ſend over a competent Number of 
well qualified Perſons out of Eugland to attend that 
Service, upon whom a fit Salary ſhould be ſettled by 
< the Bill; and ſuch Rules ſet down as might direct and 
_— the Manner of their Proceeding; and that an 
Oath might be preſcribed by the Bill, which the Com- 
< miſfioners ſhould take, for the impartial Adminiſtration 
4 of Juſtice, and for the Proſecution and Execution of 
this Bill,” which was tranſmitted as an Act by the King. 
New Cm- His Majeſty made Choice of ſeven Gentlemen of very 
prined ro xe Clear Reputations z one of them being an eminent Ser- 
_— grant at Law, whom He made a Judge upon his Return 
m thence; two others, Lawyers of very much Eſteem ; 
and the other four, Gentlemen of very good Extractions, 
excellent Underſtandings, and above all Suſpicion for 
their Integrity, and generally reputed to be ſuperiour to 
any baſe Temptation. go 
Bor this ſecond Bill, before it could be tratiſmitted, 
took up as much Time as the former. The fame nume- 
rous Retinue of all Intereſts from Ireland attended the 
King; and all that had been ſaid in the former Debates 
The differ was again repeated, and almoſt with the fame Paſſio 
lh. and Impertinence. The Iriþ made large Obſervation 
King. upon the Proceedings of the late Commiſſioners, to juſ- 
tify thoſe Fears and Apprehenfions which They had for- 
merly urged : And there appeared too much Reaſon to 
believe, that their greateſt Deſign now was, rather to 
keep off any Settlement, than that They hoped to pro- 
cure ſuch a one as They deſired; relying more to find 
their Account from a general Diſſatisfaction, and the Piſ- 
traction and Confuſion that was like to attend it, than 
from any Determination that was like to be in their. Fa- 
vour. Let They had Friends in the Court, who mane 
| . | them 
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them great Promiſes; which They could not be without, 
fince They made as great Promiſes to thoſe who were to 

rote& them. There were indeed many particular Men 
oth of the Soldiers and Adventurers, who in Reſpect of 
their many notorious and opptobrious Actions againſt the 
Cron throughout their whole Employment (and who 
even ſince his Majeſty's Return had enough expreſſed how 
little They were ſatisfied with the Revolution) were fo 
univerſally odious both, in Exgland and Ireland, that if 
their particular Caſes, could have been ſevered from the 
reſt, without Violation of the Rule of Juſtice that ſecured 
all the reft, any Thing that could have been done to 
their 3 would have been grateful enough to 
ever . By 
Wenz Wut very tedious Debates, in which his Ma- 
jeſty endeavoured by all the Ways He could think of to 
find ſome Expedient, that would enable him to preſerve 
the miſerable 1riſb from the Extremity of Miſery; He 
found it neceſſary at laſt, to acquieſce with a very poſi- 
tive Aſſurance from the Earl of Orrery and others, who 
were believed to underſtand Ireland very exactly, and who, 
upon the Surveys that had been taken with great Punc- 
tuality, undertook © that there was Land enough to ſatisfy 
c all the Soldiers and Adventurers, and that there would 
«beave at Proportion left for the Accommodation 
<« of the BB ee liberally.” And for the better Im- 
rovement of that Proportion, the King preſcribed ſome 
Rules and Limitations to the immoderate Pretences and 
Demands of the Soldiers and Adventurers upon the dou- 
bling Ordinance and imperfect Admeaſurement, and ſome 
other Irregularities, in which, his Majeſty was not in Ho- 
nour or Juſtice obliged to comply with them: And ſo Sg & 
He tranſmitted this ſecond Bill. ment feſſed. 
(113) Wurst this ſecond Bill was under Deliberation, 
there fell out an Accident in Freland, which produced 
great Alterations with Reference to the Affairs of that 
Kingdom. The Differences which had every Day ariſen 
between the three Juſtices, and their different Humours 
and Affections, had little advanced the ſettling that Go- 
vernment; ſo that there would have been a Neceſſity of 
making ſome Mutation in it: So that the Death of the 
Earl of Montrath, which happened at this Time, fell out 


conveniently enough to the King; for by it the Govern- 
ment was again looſe. For the Earl of Orrery was in 
. England , 


= 
* 


— 
© 
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England; and the Power reſided not in leſa than two: 8 
at the Chancellor, who remained ſingle there, was with- 
out any Authority to act. And They who took the moſt 
diſpaſſioned Survey of all that had been done, and of 
what remained to be done, did conclude that Nothing 
could reaſonably produce a Settlement there, but the de- 


puting one ſingle Perſon to exerciſe that Government: 


Al 


s the 
os for a Settlement, and who had before the King's Return 


And the Duke 


of Ormond 
accepts it. 


The — 4 And the Duke of Albemarle himſelf, who had a great 


Eſtate in that Kingdom, which made him the more long 


and ever ſince diſſuaded the King from thinking of em- 
ploying the Duke of Ormond there, who himſelf 
Averſion enough from that Command, of which He had 
ſufficient Experience: I ſay, the General had now ſo to- 
tally changed his Mind, that He plainly told the King, 
e that there was no Way to explicate that Kingdom 
* gut of thoſe Intricacies in which it was involved, but 
te by ſending over a Lord Lieutenant thither. That He 
<« thought it not fit for his Majeſty's Service, that him- 
« ſelf, who had that Commiſſion of Lord Lieutenant, 
« ſhould be abſent from his Perſon ; and therefore that 
« He was very ready and deſirous to give up his Com- 
« miſſion ;; And that in his Judgment Nobody would be 
able to ſettle and compoſe the ſeveral Factions in that 
4 Kingdom, but the Duke of Ormond, who He believed 
« would be grateful to all Sorts of People.“ And there- 
fore He; adviſed his Majeſty very poſitively, that He 
« would immediately give him the Commiſſion, and as 
& ſoon. as ſhould be poſſible ſend him away into Ireland.” 
And Both the King and the General ſpake with the Duke 
of Ormond, and prevailed with him to accept it, before 
either of them communicated it to the Chancellor, who 
the King well knew would for many Reaſons, and out of 
his great Friendſhip to the Duke, diſſuade him from un- 
ig ins which was very true. 
eK 


1 t 9MmMmas 7 
AnD the King and the Duke of Ormond came one Day 


| to the Chancellor, to adviſe what was to be done for Ine. 


land; and (concealing the Reſolution) the King told him 
what the General's Advice was, and aſked him-* what 
« He thought of ſending the Duke of Ormond his Lieu- 
<« tenant into Ireland.“ To which the Chancellor an- 
ſwered preſently, “ that the King would do very ill in 
« ſending him, and that the Duke would do much worſe, 
« if He deſired to go.” Upon which They Both ſmiled, 


and 
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and told him that the General had prevailed with the 

King, and the King with the Duke; fo that the Mat- 
te ter was reſolved, and there remained Nothing to be 
done but preparing the Inſtructions, which He muſt 


& think | 1 
hancellor could not refrain from ſaying very . Cane 


Tur 
warmly, that He was ſorry for it; and that it would be 1 expreſs 
good for neither of them, that the Duke ſhould be from ui, © 
«the King, or that He ſhould be in Ireland, where He 
« would be able to do no Good. Beſides that He had 
« given himſelf ſo much to his Eaſe and Pleaſure fince He 
e came into England, that He would never be able to take 
the Pains, which that moſt laborious Province would re- 
« quire.” He ſaid, © if this Counſel had been taken when 
«the King came firſt over, it might have had good Suc- 
(119) «ceſs, when the Duke was full of Reputation, and of 
<« unqueſtionable Intereſt in his Majeſty, and the Kin 
« hiraſelf was more feared and reverenced than preſumed 
upon: So that the Duke would have had full Authority 
to have reſtrained the exorbitant Deſires and Expecta- 
< tions of all the ſeveral Parties, who had all Guilt enough 
upon their Hearts to fear ſome 2 from the King, 
or to receive moderate Grace with infinite Suhmiſſion 
«and Acknowledgment. But now the Duke, beſides his 
« withdrawing himſelf from all Buſineſs as much as He 
« could, had let himſelf fall to Familiarities with all De- 
grees of Men; and upon their Averments had under- 
« taken to protect or at leaſt to ſolicit Mens Intereſts, 
« which it may be might not appear upon Examination 
to be founded upon Juſtice, And the King himſelf had 
been expoſed to all Manner of Importunities, received 
wall Mens Addreſſes, and heard all They would fay, 
made many Promiſes without Deliberation, and ap- 
e peared ſo deſirous to ſatisfy all Men, that He was irre- 
<« ſolute in all Things. And therefore till He had taken 
* ſome firm and fixed Reſolutjons himſelf, from which 
neither Prejudice towards one Man, nor Pity and Com- 
<« paſſion on the Behalf of another, ſhould remove him; 
the Lieutenant of Ireland would be able to do him 
e little Service, and would be himſelf continually expoſed 
* to Scorn and Affronts.“ | TY 
Ap afterwards the Chancellor expoſtulated warmly 
with the Duke of Ormond (who well knew, that all his 
Commotion proceeded from the Integrity of his 91 5 
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tionable e and told him < that He would re- 
* pent this raſh Reſolution; and that He would have 
< been able to have contributed more to the Settlement 
* of Ireland, by being near the Perſon of the King, than 
by being at Dublin, from whence in a ſhort Time there 
„would be as many Aſperſions and Reproaches ſeat hi- 
ether, as had been againſt other Men; and that He had 
* no Reaſon to be tonfident, that they would not make 
< as deep Impreſſion by the Arts and Induſtry of his Ene- 
mies, of which He had Store, and would have more by 
« being abſent, for the Court naturally had little Regard 
$* for any Man who was abſent,” And that He carried 
«* with him the ſame Infirmity into Feland with that of the 
„King, which kept it from being ſettled here; which 
was an Unwillingneſs to deny any Man what He could 
not but ſee was impoſſible to grant, and a Deſire to 
« pleaſe every Body, which whoſgever affected ſhould 
« pleaſe Nobody.” 

Tux Duke, who never took any Thing ill He ſaid to 


The Dubs «- him, told him, that Nobody knew better than He the 


nts the 


„% Averſion He had to that Command, when it may be 


with bis Rea- He might have undertaken it with more Advantage.” 


ſors for ac- 
ecpting tt, 


He cagfefſed, © He ſaw many Dangers with Reference 
« to himſelf, which He knew not how to avoid, and 


66 many Difficulties with Reference to the Publick, which 


He had little Hope to overcome; yet Ireland muſt not 
be given over: And ſince there ſeemed to be a general 
« Opinion, with which the King concurred, that He could 
be able to contribute to the compoling the Diſtempers, 
and the ſettling the Government; He would not ſuſ- 
„ pect himſelf, but believe that He might be able to do 
« ſomewhat towards it.” And He gave his Word to him, 
that Nothing ſhould be defective on his Part in Point 
of Induſtry ; for He was reſolved to take indefatigable 
<« Pains for a Year or two, in which He hoped the Set- 
„ tlement would be compleated, that He might have 
« Eaſe and Recreation fag the other Part of his Life.” 
And He confeſſed, that He did the more willingly en- 
* ter upon that Province, that He might have the Op- 
" porruatty to ſettle his own Fortune, which how great 


oever in Extent of Lands did not yet, by Reaſon of (::0) 


the general Unſettlement, yield him a Quarter of the 

“Revenue it ought to do. That for what concerned 

* himſelf, and the Diſadvantages He might undergo 12 
66 
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This Abſence, He referred ic ro Providence nnd the King's | 
good Nature; who,” He ſaid, © knew kim bettet chan 
« any of his Enemies did; and. therefore, 8 
4 would believe Ro r by 8 
Truth is, He was more to ourney, by 
the Diſlike He had of the Court, and the — Kane | 
cles which Men thre were exe in, for which He wa | 
And if He did not already diſcern any 
of the Kings Gree roman him, Ee fv . 
ſning of he believe, that the can 
depended upon. And within few Years — He had 
Cane to remember what the Chancellor had foretold him 


of Both their Fortunes. The Duke (with the ſeyen Com- The Dole ng 
miſſioners who were appointed for that A of Settlement, Kg., 
and all other Perſons who attended that Intereſt) entered i ireland, | 
upon his Journey from London about the End of July, in 


the Year one thouſand ſix hundred ſixty and four, Full 
jo og and more after the King's happy Return into | 
Eng 

Ir was fome Months after the Commiſſioners Arrival 


in Ireland, before They could ſettle thoſe Orders and 


Rules for their Proceedings, which were neceflany to be 
done, before the People ſhould be appointed to attend, 
And it was as neceſſary, that they ſhould in the Order 
of their Judicatory firſt proceed upon the Demands and 
Pretences of the Iriſh; both becauſe there could be no 
Settlement of Soldiers or Adventurers in Poſſeſſion of any 
Lands, before the Titles of the rib to thoſe Lands were 
determined; and becauſe there was a Clauſe in the laſt 
Act of Parliament, that all the i ſhould put in their 
Claims by a Day appointed, and „ 
termined before — Day, which was likewiſe aſ⸗ 
ſigned ; which Days might be for once by the 
Lord Lieutenant, upon —— Reaſons as ſatisfied him: So 
that the Delay for 15 o many Months before the Commiſ- 
ſioners ſate, gave great Argument of Complaint to the 
FHiſb, though it could not be avoided, in Regard that the 
Commiſſioners themſelves had not been nominated by the 

King above _ Days before They began their Jour- 
ney —— Treland; to that They could never ſo much as 
read over the Acts of Parliament together, before They 
came to Dublin. And then They found ſo many difficult 
Clauſes in Both Acts of Parliament, and fo nine how 
_ 3 that it was no eaſy Matter to determine 
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en ee Point of: Right. and tn dh 
_ f fs They had, ta awed; 41 Ning e. 

fer They f 
e hey publiſhed theit Orders lin; what 
meant. to proceed, and appointed the riß To 


their Clojomn uch. at Day and to- attend the 
ecution +.of hom: 3 — Id 


ay - — 22 the Iriſþ, who had been —— 
„the; 8 the firſt Beginning: ei the RebeNion, 
and the moſt malicious in the earrying it on. m- 
ent; and Deeds of Settlement and Entaiis which had 
5 never heard, of before, and which have been 
uced (as might reaſonably — before the 
former, Commiſſioners, if They had had them 7 
nom declared to be good — valid by which the 1 
vere e put into the Poſſeſſion af a very great 
ity of Land taken from the:Enz/gtc1So! that in a 
kay the Commiſſioners had tendered themſetves'as 
us as the Iriſh, and were Tooked upon as 
| P . upted for that Jutereſt. wich had every Day 
l — — . — They pretended. And their (1:1) 
rr re happened to have the more of Prejudice 

# upon them, — the Commiſſioners were: always di- 

J { vided in their Judgments, And it is no Wonder, that 
IH They who: ſeemed — to adhere the N Intereſt 
=_ . were. moſt eſteemed by them. 

1 _. Tax Parliament in Ireland was then firing) Andre 
| | Houſe. of Commons, conſiſting of man 

2 either ng or . eee. 
tereſt, was very much offended at the the 
Commiſſioners, 4 many Votes againſt them, D and 
threatened, them with their Authority and Juriſdiction. 
| r 
4 that there was no Appeal-agal gments, pro- 
| _ ceeded ſtill in their own Method, and continued tareceve 
it Claims = the 4riſh, beyond the Fime that che Af 

e the Act of State Mm 00: e, aal Was 
tall underſtood. And durin left eight or ten 
upon an hoe Can, — more qudg- 
Seed e meat a Vent befbres in- 


e by r 


Witneſſes 
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Witneſſes ready, upon a Preſumption, that in Point of 
Time it was not poſſible for thoſe Cauſes to come to be 
| heard. By theſe Sentences and Decrees, many hundred 777 Pee. 

Thouſands of Acres were adjudged to the 1riſÞ, which cr gue» 

had been looked upon as unqueltionably forfeited, and it. 

of which the Egli had been long in Poſſeſſion ac- 

cordingly. * : SRany. 4. , 

 T#1s raiſed ſo great a Clamour, that the Engiih re- 

fuſed to yield Poſſeſſion upon the Decrees of the Commiſ- 

fioners, who, by an Omiſſion in the Act of Parliament, 

were not qualified with Power enough to provide for the 

Execution of their own Sentences. The Courts of Law 

eſtabliſhed in that Kingdom would not, nor indeed could, 

ive any Aſſiſtance to the Commiſſioners, And the Lord 

. and Council, who had in the Beginning, by 

their Authority, put many into the Poſſeſſion of the 

Lands which had been decreed to them by the Commiſ- 

ſioners, were now mote tender and reſerved in that Mul- 

titude of Decrees that had lately paſſed: So that the Iriſb 

were uſing their utmoſt Endeavours, by Force to recoyer 

the Poſſeſſion of thoſe Lands which the Commiſſioners 

had decreed to them; whilſt the Engliſb were ke wiſe re- 

ſolved by Force to defend what They had been ſd long 

poſſeſſed of, notwithſtanding the Commiſſioners Deter-, 

mination. And the Commiſſioners were ſo far troubled and 

diſſatisfied with theſe Proceedings, and with ſome intri-, 

cate Clauſes in the Act of Parliament concerning the fu- 

ture Proceedings; that, though They had not yet made 

any Entrance upon the Deciſion of the Claims of the Exg- 

liſh or of the Iriſh Proteſtants, They declared © that They 

„ would proceed no farther in the Execution of their 

„ Commiſſion, until They could receive his Majeſty's far- 

<« ther Pleaſure.” And that They might the more ef- 

fectually receive it, They deſired Leave from the King 

that They might attend his Royal Perſon; and there. 
being at the fame Time ſeveral Complaints made againſt 
them to his Majeſty, and Appeals to him from their De- 
crees, He gave the Commiſſioners Leave to return. And 
at the ſame Time all the other Intereſts ſent their Depu- 
ties to ſolicit their Rights; in the Proſecution whereof, 
after much Time ſpent, the King thought fit likewiſe to 
receive the Advice and Aſſiſtance of his Lieutenant: And 
ſo, the Duke of Ormon returned again to the Court. And 
the Settlement of Ireland was the third Time 3 | 

WWW * ore 
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fore the King and Council; there being then likewiſe 
« diffren_ tranſmitted a third Bill, as additional and 7 1 gone 
& re reg to the other two, and to reverſe many of the Decrees 
& g. made by the Commiſſioners, They bearing the Reproach 
of all that had been done or had ſucceeded amiſs, and (is:) 
from all Perſons who were grieved in what Kind ſoever. 
Tu King was very tender of the Reputation of his 
Commiſſioners, who had been always eſteemed Men of 
great Probity and unqueſtionable Reputation: And 
though He could not refuſe to receive Complaints, yet 
He gave thoſe who complained no farther Countenance, 
than to give the others Opportunity to vindicate them- 
ſelves. Not did there appear the leaſt Evidence to queſ- 
tion the Sincerity of their Proceeding, or to make them 
liable to any reaſonable Suſpicion of Corruption: And 
the Complaints were ſtill proſecuted by thoſe, who had 
that taken from them which They deſired to keep for 
themſelves. . 
Te Ale: TEE Truth is; there is Reaſon enough to believe, that 
1/54” upon the firſt Arrival of the Commiſſioners in Ireland, 
ing: f de and ſome Converſation They had, and the Obſervation 
Caan fenen. They made of the great Bitterneſs and Animoſities from 
the Eng, both Soldiers and Adventurers, towards the 
whole [ri Nation of what Kind ſoever; the ſcandalous 
Proceeding of the late Commiſſioners upon the firſt Act, 
when They had not been guided by any Rules of Juſtice, 
but rejected all Evidence, which might operate to the 
taking away any Thing from them which They reſolved 
to keep, the Judges themſelves being both Parties and 
Witneſſes in all the Cauſes brought before them ; toge- 
ther with the very ill Reputation very many of the Sol- 
diers and Adventurers had for extraordinary Malice to the 
Crown, and to the Royal Family; and the notable Bar- 
barity They had exerciſed towards the Iriſb, who without 
Doubt for many Years had undergone the moſt cruel Op- 
preſſions of all Kinds that can be imagined, many Thou- 
[ ſands of them having been forced, without being covered 
f under any Houſe, to periſh in the open Fields for Hun- 
| | ger; the infamous Purchaſes which had been made by 
7 many Perſons, who had compelled the ih to ſell their 
Remainders and lawful Pretences for very inconſiderable 
Sums of Money : I fay, thefe and many other Particulars 
| of this Kind, together with ſome Attempt that had been 
| made upon their firſt Arrival, to corrupt them againft all 
| ü Pretences 
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Pretences which ſhould be made by the Fi, might pro- 
bably diſpoſe the Commiſſioners themſelves to ſuch a Pre- 
judice againſt many of the Engliſh, and to ſuch a Com- 
paſſion towards the rib, that They might be much in- 
clined to favour their Pretences and Claims; and to be- 
lieve that the Peace of the Kingdom and his Majeſty's 
Government might be better provided for, by their being 
ſettled in the Lands of which They had been formerly 
poſſeſſed, than by ſupporting the ill gotten Titles of thoſe, 
who had manifeſted all imaginable Infidelity and Malice 
againſt his Majeſty whilſt They had any Power to oppoſe 
him, and had not given any Teſtimony of their Conver- 
ſion, or of their Reſolution to yield him for the future a 
rfe& and entire Obedience after They could oppoſe 
im no longer; as if They deſired only to retain thoſe 
Lands which They had gotten by Rebellion, together 
with the Principles by which They had gotten them, un- 
til They ſhould have an Opportunity to juſtify Both by 
ſome new Power, or a Concurrence amongſt themſelves. 
Whenceſoever it proceeded, it was plain enough the 
triſh had received more Favour than was expected or 

imagined. n 
AnD in the very Entrance into the Work, to avoid the 
Partiality which was too apparent in the Exgliſb towards 
each other, and their Animoſity againſt the Ii as evi- 
dent, very ſtrict Rules had been ſet down by the Com- 
miſſioners, what Kind of Evidence They would admit to 
be good, and receive accordingly. And it was ptovided, 
that the Evidence of no Soldier or Adventurer ſhould be 
(123 received in any Caſe, to which himſelf was never ſo much 
a Stranger;” as, if his own Lot had fallen in Munſter, 
and He had no Pretence to any Thing out of that Pro- 
vince, his Evidence ſhould not be received, as to any 
Thing that He had ſeen done in Leinſter or Conaught or 
Ulter, wherein He was not at all concerned: Which was 
generally thought to be a very unjuſt Rule, after ſo many 
Years expired, and ſo many Perſons dead, who had like- 
wiſe been preſent at thoſe Actions. And by this Means 
many Men were declared not to have been in Rebellion, 
when there might have been full Evidence, that They had 
been preſent in ſuch and ſuch a Battle, and in ſuch and ſuch 
a Siege, if the Witneſſes might have been received who 
were then preſent at thoſe Actions, and ready to give 
Teltimony of it, and of ſuch Circumſtances as could not 
Ce 2 have 
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Tommy THAT which raiſed the greateſt Umbrage againſt the 
ae, Commiſſioners. was, that a great Number of the moſt in- 


have been feigned, if their Evidence might have been 


received. 


belt reſfored to . 
tbeir Blau. famous Perſons of the Iriſþ Nation, who were looked upon 


by thoſe of their own Country with the greateſt Deteſta- 
tion, as Men who had been the moſt violent Fomenters 
and Proſecutors of the Rebellion, and the greateſt Op- 
poſers of all moderate Counſels, and of all Expedients 
which might have contributed towards a Peace in the late 
King's Time (whereby the Nation might have been re- 
deemed), and who had not had the Confidence ſo much 
as to offer any Claim before the late Commiſſioners, were 
now adjudged and declared innocent, and fo reſtored to 


Many who their Eſtates: And that many other, who in Truth had 
tad jerved the never been in Rebellion, but notoriouſly ſerved the King 


vu, againſt the Rebels both in England and Ireland, and had 


never been put out of their Eſtates, now upon ſome ſlight 
Evidence, by the Interception of Letters, or Confeſſion 
of- Meſſengers that They had had Correſpondence with 
the Rebels (though it was evident that even that Corre- 
ſpondence had been perfunctory, and only to ſecure them 
that They might purſue his Majeſty's Service), were con- 
demned, and had their Eſtates taken from them, by the 
Judgment of the Commiſſioners. 

And of this I cannot forbear to give an Inſtance, and 


As 
chi in ec the rather, that it may appear how much a perſonal Pre- 


7 


— judice, upon what Account ſoever, weighs and prevails 


againſt Juſtice itſelf, even with Men who are not in their 
Natures Friends to Injuſtice. It was the Caſe of the Earl 
of Tyrconnell, and it was this. He was the younger Son 
of the Lord Fitzwilhams a Catholick Lord in Ireland, but 
of ancient Engliſh Extraction, of a fair Eſtate, and never 
ſuſpected to be inclined to the Rebels; as very few of the 
Engliſh were. Oliver Fitzwilliams (who was the Perſon 
We are now ſpeaking of, and the younger Son of that 
Lord Fitzwi:liams) had been ſent by his Father into France, 
to be there educated, many Years before the Rebellion. 
He was a proper and a handſome Man, and by his Cou- 
rage had gotten a very good Reputation in the French 
Army; where, after He had ſpent ſome Years in the Cam- 
pag un, He obtained the Command of a Regiment in which 
He had bern finſt a Captain, and was looked upon gege- 
rally as an excgllent Officer. —_ os ballad % Ba 
its N ae. —© 
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Wren the Army was ſent into Winter-Quarters, He 
went to Paris to kiſs the Hands of the Queen of England, 
who was come thither the Summer before, it being in 
the Year 1644. Having often waited upon her Majeſty, 
He made many Profeſſions of Duty and Obedience to the 
King, and much condemned the Rebellion of the Iriſh, 
and ſaid, He knew many of them were cozened and 
« deceived by Tales and Lies, and had no Purpoſe to 
e withdraw themſelves from his Majeſty's Obedience.” He 
made Offer of his Service to the * &« and that, if 
(:24)* She thought He might be able to do the King any Ser- 

vice, He would immediately go into England, and with 

his Majeſty's Approbation into Freland, where if He 
could do no other Service, He was confident He could 
« draw off many of the 1rifþ from the Service of the Re- 
„bels.“ The Queen, upon the good Reputation He had 
there, accepted his Offer, and writ a Letter by him to the 
King, with a very good Character of his Perſon, and as 
very fit to be truſted in Ireland. 

IT was his Fortune to come to the King very few Days 
before the Battle of Naſeby, where as a Volunteer in the 
Troop of Prince Rupert, He behaved himſelf with very 
ſignal Courage in the View of the King himſelf; who 
ſhortly after gave him a Letter full of Recommendation 
and Teſtimony to the Marquis of Ormond his Lieutenant 


of Ireland, who received him kindly, and having con- 
ferred with him at large, and underſtood all He intended 
to do, gave him Leave to go into the Viſb Quarters and 


to return again, as He thought fir. And in a ſhort Time 
after, both his Father and his elder Brother died; whereby 
both the Title and the Eſtate devolved to him, and He 
was poſſeſſed accordingligggggg. iT 
Tax Man was before and in his Nature elate and proud 
enough, had a greater Value of himſelf than other Men 
had, and a leſs of other Men than They deſerved, whereby 
He got not himſelf beloved by many; but Nobody who 
loved him worſt ever ſuſpected him to incline to the Re- 
bels, though They knew that He was often in their Quar- 
ters, and had often Conferences with them: And a good 
Part of his Eſtate lay in their Quarters. He attended 
upon the Lord Lieutenant in all his Expeditions: And 
when the 1rifþ ſo infamouſly broke the firſt Peace, and 
beſieged the Lieutenant in Dublin (upon which He was 
compelled to deliver it into the Hands of the Parliament 
Cc 3 with 
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| with the King's Conſent), the Lord Fitzwilkams returned 
with him or about the ſame Time into England, and from 
thence again into France; where He married the * 
ter of the Widow Counteſs of Clare, and Siſter to t 
Earl, a Lady of a Religion the moſt oppoſite to the Ro- 
man Catholick, which He ſuffered her to enjoy without 
any Contradiction. When the War was at an End in 
England, and the King a Priſoner, He with his Wife and 
Family tranſported himſelf into England, and after ſome 
Time into Freland; where Cromwell had a jealous Eye 
upon him, but not being able to diſcover any Thing 

againſt him, could not hinder him from poſſeſſing the 
Eſtate that had deſcended to him from his Father and his 

_ elder Brother. And the War being there ended, and the 
Settlement made by the Act of Parliament upon the Sta- 
tute, as hath been' mentioned before, there was not the 
leaſt Trouble given to him ; but He quietly enjoyed the 
Poſſeſſion of his whole Eftate till the King's Return, when 
He came into England to kiſs his Majeſty's Hand, and 
was by him made Earl of Tyrconnell. 

Wren the Commiſſioners ſate upon the firſt Act, who 
obſerved no Rules of Juſtice, Law or Equity, when they 
contradicted any Intereſt or Appetite of their own, He 
received no Diſturbance; but when theſe new Commiſ- 
ſtoners came over, all Men, as well Proteſtants as others, 
whoſe Eſtates had never been queſtioned, thought it ſafeſt 
for them to put in their Claims before the Commiſſioners, 
to prevent any Trouble that might ariſe hereafter. This 
Gentleman followed that Advice and Example, put in his 
Claim, and preſſed the Commiſſioners for a ſhort Day to 
be heard. The Day was appointed. Neither Adventurer, 
Soldier, or any other Perſon, made any Title to the Land: 
But ſome envious Perſon, unqualified for any Proſecu- 
tion, offered a Letter to the Commiſſioners which had 
many Years before, and before his Coming into Ireland, (i:; 
been written by Colonel Fitzwilliams in Paris to a Jeſuit, 
one Hartogan, then in Ireland; in which He gave him 
Notice „of his Purpoſe of coming into Tre! nd, where 
He hoped to do their Friends ſome Service.” 

Tuis Letter was writ when the Queen firſt deſigned to 
ſend him to the King, that the 1+, who were the moſt 
jealous People in the World, might know of his Purpoſe 
to come thither, before They ſhould hear of his being in 
Dublin; and now being produced before the Commit 


ſioners, 
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ſioners, without conſidering how long ſince it was writ gr 
the Reaſon of writing it, that He had ſerved the King, 
and never in the leaſt Degree againſt him, u one of 
their Rules, © that a Correſpondence with the Rebels was 
« a good Evidence,“ They without any Pauſe declared 
him nocent, and preſently aſſigned his Eſtate to ſome 
Perſons to whom Repriſals were to be made: Whilſt 
They who thought the Judgment very unjuſt, laughed at 
the ill Luck of a Man whom They did not love; and all 
Men were well enough pleaſed with the Sentence, who 


were diſpleaſed with the Perſon. And this Party pur- 


ſued him ſo ſeverely into England, that the King's Inter- 
pee to redeem him from ſo unjuſt a Decree, was 

ked upon as overfavouring the 1ri/p, when none were 
ſo glad of the Decree as the 1r;þ, who univerſally hated 
him. Nor was He at laſt reftored to the Poſſeſſion of his 
Eſtate, without making ſome Compoſition with thoſe to 
whom the Commiſſioners had aſſigned it. 


* 
* 


Many, who had formerly made their Claims without Mary Dar 


inſiſting upon any Deeds of Settlement or other Convey- 


made upon 
Settlements 


ances in Law, now produced former Settlements in Con- mwwrioyy 


ſideration of Marriage, or other like good Conſiderations v 


in Law, made before the Beginning of the Rebellion : 
Which being now proved by Witneſſes enough, Decrees 
were every Day obtained for the Reſtitution of great 
Quantities of Land upon thoſe Deeds and Conveyances,; 
though the Forgeries of thoſe Deeds and Perjury of thoſe 
Witneſſes were very notorious. And ſome Inſtances were 
given of the Manifeſtation and direct Proof that was made 
of the Forgery of Deeds, upon which Necrees had been 
made, to the Satisfaction of the Commiſſioners themſelves, 
within a very ſhort Time after the pronouncing thoſe De- 
crees: And yet no Reparation was given, but the Decrees 
proceeded and were executed with all Rigour, as if no 
ſuch Thing had appeared. 


Taz Commiſſioners anſwered, * that They had made 7 Commiſ= 


- 


as They were obliged ro make by the Courſe and Rule 
of Juſtice. That They did douht and in Truth believe, 
< that there had been evil Practices uſed both in the forg- 
ing of Deeds and corrupting of Witneſſes, and that the 
<« ſame was equally practiſed by the Eugliſb as che 1riſh,: 
* And therefore that They had been obliged to make 


< that Order, which had been ſo much, excepted againſt, 
£1 Cc'4 L not 


< no Decrees but according to their Conſciences, and ſuch . 
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e not to adinit the Teſtimony of any Engliſh Adventurer or 
* Soldier in the Caſe of another Adventurer or Soldier; for 
that it was very notorious, They looked upon the 
„Whole as one joint Intereſt, and fo gratified each other 
in their Teſtimonies.” And of this They gave many 
fad Inſtances, by which it was too evident that the Perju- 
ries were mutual, and too much practiſed by the one and 
the other Side. | . 
„Tuar They had uſed all the Providence and Vigi- 
<* lance They could, by the careful Examination of Wit- 
<« neſſes (which were produced apart, and never in the 
e Preſence of each other), and by aſking them all ſuch 
material Queſtions as occurred to their Underſtandings, 
and which They could not expect to be aſked, to diſ- 
cover the Truth, and to prevent and manifeſt all Per- (1:6) 
« juries. That They had likewiſe uſed their utmoſt Di- 
« ligence and Care, to prevent their being impaſed upon 
with falſe and forged Deeds and Conveyances, by tak- 
* ing a preciſe and ſtrict View themſelves of all pro- 
* duced; and interrogated the Witneſſes with all the 
“ Cunning They could, upon the Matter and Conſidera- 
* tion upon which ſuch Deeds had been entered into, and 
* upon the Manner and Circumſtances in the Execution 
e thereof: Which was all the Providence They could 
te uſe. And though They met with many Reaſons often- 
times to doubt the Integrity of the Proceedings, and 
* in their own private Conſciences ro apprehend there 
* might be great Corruption; yet that They were obliged 
« ;udicially to determine according to the Teſtimony of 
« the Witneſſes, and the Evidence of thoſe Deeds in Law 
« againſt which no Proofs were made. That They had 
« conſtantly heard all that the adverſe Party had thought 
« fit to object, both againſt the Credit of any Witneſſes, 
« and the Truth and Validity of any Conveyances which 
« were produced; upon which They had rejected many 
« Witneſſes, and difallowed ſome Conveyances : But when 
* the Objections were only founded upon Preſumptions 
and Probabilities, as moſt uſually they were, they 
could not weigh down the full and categorical Evidence 
* that was given.“ 5 be of 
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' *© THAT if They had yielded to the Importunities of the 
* Perſons concerned, who often preſſed to have faxther 
Time given to them to prove ſuch a Perjury, or 40 diſ- 
„ pforg uch a Conveyance; it muſt haye made their 
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« Work endleſs, and ſtopped all Manner of Proceedings, ; 
for which it appeared They were ftreightened too much 
in Time: And that indeed would have but opened the 
Door wider for Perjuries and other Corruptions; ſince 
it was very plain to them, that either Side could bring 
< za many Witneſſes as They pleaſed, to prove what They 
leaſed, and that They would bring as many as They 
believed neceſſary to the Work in Hand. And there- 
< fore the — — _— before preſcribed a Me- 
< thod and Rule to themſelves for their Proceedings, and 
that no Man could have a Cauſe, in which He was con- 
© cerned, brought to Hearing without his knowing when 
eit was to be heard, and ſo it was to be preſumed, that 
„He was well provided to ſupport his own Title; They 
26) had thought fit, upon mature Deliberation amongſt 
<« themſelves, to adhere to the Order They had preſcribed 
© to themſelves and others, and to conclude, that The 
* would not be able to prove that another Day, whic 
They were not able to prove at the Time when They 
<« ought to have been ready.” 
Fox the Diſcovery of any Forgery after the Degrees 
* had been paſſed, and upon which They had given no 
* — They confeſſed, © that ſome few ſuch Diſ- 
* coveries had been made to them, by which the Forgery 
appeared very clearly: But as Tn had no Power by 
<« the Act of Parliament to puniſh either Forgery or Per: 
jury, but muſt leave the Examination and Puniſhmeng 
« thereof to the Law and to the Judges of the Law; fo, 
that They had only Authority to make Decrees upon 
« ſuch Grounds as fatisfied their Conſciences, but had not 
any Authority to reverſe *hoſe Decrees, after they were 
once made and publiſhed, upon any Evidence whatſo- 
ever.“ They concluded with their humble Deſire to 
the King, © that the moſt ſtrict Examinations. might be 
„made of their Corruptions, in which,” They ſaid, 
They were ſure to be found very innocent, againſt all 
the Malice that was diſcove — againſt chem: That 
They had proceeded in all Things according to the In- 
*tegrity of their Hearts, and the beſt of their Under- 
< ſtanding; and if through the Defect of that They had 
(127)* erred in any Part of their Determinations and Judg- 
© ments, They hoped their Want of Wiſdom ſhould not 
3 be ipputed to en as a Crime,“ 


Maur, 
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Their Defeee MAN v, who had a very Opinion of the Perſons 
{4:53 and Abilities of the iſioners, were not yet {atisfied 
with their Defence; nor did They believe, that They 

were ſo ſtrictly bound to Judge upon the Teſtimony of 
ſuſpeted Witneſſes; but that were therefore truſted 
with an arbitrary Power, becauſe it was foreſeen that Ju- 

ries were not like to be entire: So that They were, upon 

| weighing all Circumſtances, to declare what in their Con- 
ſciences They believed to be true and juſt, That if They 

had bound themſelves up by too ſtrict and unreaſonable 

Rules, They ſhould rather in Time have reformed thoſe 

Rules, than think to ſupport what was done amiſs, by the 
Obſervation of what They had preſcribed to themſelves. 

And it was believed, that the entire Excluſion of the 

: Engliſþ from being Witneſſes for the proving of what 
could not in Nature be otherwiſe proved, was not juſt or 
reaſonable. That their Want of Power to reverſe or alter 

their own Decrees, upon any emergent Reaſons' which 

could afterwards occur, was a juſt Ground for their more 

ſerious Deliberation in and before They paſſed any ſuch 
Decrees. And their Excuſe for not granting longer Time 

when it was preſſed for, was founded upon Reaſons which 

were viſibly not to be juſtified; it not being poſſible for 

any Man to defend himſelf againſt the Claims of the 1riſo, 
without knowing what Deeds or Witneſſes They could 
produce for ing good their Suggeſtions; and there- 

fore it was as impoſſible for them to have all their Evi- 

dence upon the Place. Beſides that it was very evident, 

that in the laſt ten Days of their Sitting (which was like- 

wiſe thought to be when their Power as to thoſe Particu- 

lars was determined, and in which They had made more 
Decrees than in all the Time before), They had made fo 

many in a Day, contrary to their former Rule and Me- 

thod, that Men were plainly ſurpriſed, and could not pro- 

duce thoſe Proofs which in a ſhort Time They might 

have been ſupplied with; and the refuſing to allow them 

that Time, was upon the Matter to determine their In- 

tereſt, and to take away their Eſtates without being 

once heard, and upon the bare Allegations of their Ad- 
verſaries. And in theſe laſt Decrees many Inſtances were 
given of that Nature, wherein the Evidence appeared to 
{Powe be wary full, if Time had been given to produce it. 
Meg e THERE was one very notable Caſe decreed by the 
Antrim i= Commiſſioners extremely complained of, and cried out 
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ainſt by all Parties, as well Fiſb as EZngiſb; and for 
which the Commiſſioners themſelves made no other Ex- 
cuſe or Defence, but the Receipt of a Letter from the 
King, which was not thought a good Plea for ſworn 
Judges, as the Commiſſioners were. It was the Caſe of 
the Marquis of Aztrim. Which Caſe having been ſo much 
upon the Stage, and ſo much enlarged upon to the Re- 

roach of the King, and even to the traducing of the 
Memory of his bleſſed Father; and thoſe Men who arti- 
ficially contrived the doing of all that was done amils, 
having done all They could to wound the Reputation of 
the Chancellor, and to it to be believed, that He 
had by ſome ſiniſter mation miſled the King to 
te oblige the Marquis: It is a Debt due to Truth, and 
to the Honour of Both their Majeſties, to ſet down a 
very particular Narration of that whole Affair; by which 
it will appear, how far the King was from ſo much as 
wiſhing any Thing ſhould be done for the Benefit of 
the Marquis, which ſhould be contrary to the Rules of 
Juſtice. 


WaiLsT his Majeſty was in foreign Parts, He received An 
frequent Advertiſements from England and from Ireland, ork — 


<* that the Marquis of Antrim behaved himſelf very undu- 


128) cc tifully towards him; and that He had made himſelf very 


<« grateful to the Rebels, by calumniating the late King: 
And that He had given it under his Hand to /reton, or 
<* ſome other principal Perſon employed under Cromwell, 
* that his late Majeſty had ſent him into Ireland to join with 
< the Rebels, and that his Majeſty was not offended with the 
* Iriſh for entering into that Rebellion:” Which was a Ca- 
lumny fo falſe and fo odious, and reflected ſo much upon 
the Honour of his Majeſty, that the King was reſolved, 
as ſoon as God ſhouid put it into his Power, to cauſe the 
ſtricteſt Examination to be made concerning it; the Re- 

rt-having gained much Credit with his Majeſty, by the 

otoriety that the Marquis had procured great Recom- 
mendations from thoſe who governed in Ireland, to thoſe 
who governed in England; and that upon the Preſump- 
tion of that He had come into England, and as far as Sr. 
Albans towards London, from whence He had been forced 
ſuddenly to return into Ireland by the Activity of his 
many Creditors, who upon the News of his Coming had 
provided for his Reception, and would unavoidably have 
caſt him into Priſon, And no Recommendation could 


have 
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haye inclined thoſe who were in Authority, to do any 


Thing extraordinary for the Protection of a Perſon, who 
from the Beginning of the [ri Rebellion lay under fo ill 
a Character with them, and had fo ill a Name thro 


the — | 

Tus King had been very few Days in London, after his 
Arrival from the Parts beyond the Seas, when He was 
informed that the Marquis of Antrim was upon his Way 


from Ireland towards the Court : And the Commiſſioners 


from Ireland, who have been mentioned before, were the 
firſt who gave his Majeſty that Information, and at the 
ſame Time told him all that his Majeſty had heard before 
concerning the Marquis, and of the bold Calumnies with 
which He had traduced his Royal Father, with many 
other Particulars; © all which,” They affirmed, © would 
be proved by unqueſtionable Evidence, and by Letters 
<* and Certificates under his own Hand.” Upon this full 
Information (of the Truth whereof his Melly extortain- 


ed no Doubt), as ſoon as the Marquis came to the Town, 


He was by the King's ſpecial Order committed to the 
Tower ; nor could any Petition from him, or Intreaty of 
his Friends, of which He had ſome very powerful, pre- 
vail with his Majeſty to admit him into his Preſence. 
But by the firſt Opportunity He was ſent Priſoner to 
Dublin, where He was committed to the Caſtle; the _ 
having given Direction, that He ſhould be proceede 
againſt with all Strictneſs according to Law: And to that 
Purpoſe, the Lords Juſtices were required to give all Or- 
ders and Directions neceſſary. The Marquis till pro- 
feſſed and avowed his Innocence, and uſed all the Means 
He could to procure that He might be ſpeedily brought 
to his Trial; which the King likewiſe _—_— But af- 
ter a Year's Detention in Priſon, and —_— brought 
againſt him, He was ſet at Liberty, and had a Paſs-given 
him from the Council there to go into England... He 
then applied himſelf to his Majeſty, demanding Nothing 
of Favour, but ſaid, © He expected Juſtice; and that 
after ſo many Years being deprived of his Eſtate, He 
might at laſt be reſtored to it, if Nothing could be 
"s ” I againſt him wherein He had diſſerved his Ma- 
e Je oy ; : 


Hz was a Gentleman who had been bred up in the 


Court of England, and having married the Dutcheſs of 


Buckingham (though againſt the King's Will) He = 
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been afterwards very well received by Both their Majeſ- 
ties, and was frequently in their Preſence. He had ſpent 
a very vaſt Eſtate in the Court, without having ever re- 
ceived the leaſt Benefit from it. He had retired into Fre- 
land, and lived upon his own Eſtate in that Country, ſome 
Years before the Rebellion brake out; in the Beginning. 
(129) whereof He had undergone ſome Suſpicion, having held 
ſome Correſpondence with the Rebels, and poſſibly made 
ſome Undertakings to them: But He went ſpeedily to 
Dublin, was well received by the Juſtices there, and from 
thence tranſported himſelf with their Licenſe to Oxford, 
where the King was; to whom He gave ſo good an Ac- 
count of all that had paſſed, that his Majeſty made no 
Doubt of his Affection to his Service, though He had 
very little Confidence in his Judgment and Underſtand- 
ing, which were never remarkable. Beſides that it was 
well known, that He had a very unreaſonable Envy to- 
wards the Marquis of Ormond, and would fain have it be- 
lieved that his Intereſt in Ireland was ſo great, that He 
could reclaim that whole Nation to his Majeſty's Obedi- 
ence; but that Vanity and Preſumption never — the 
leaſt Credit with his Majeſty : Vet it may reaſonably be 
believed that He thought ſo himſelf, and that it was the 
Source from which all the bitter Waters of his own Mis- 
fortune iſſued. - + | 
Uro the Scots ſecond Entring into England with their 
Army upon the Obligation of the Covenant, and all his 
Majeſty's Endeavours to prevent it being diſappointed, 
the Marquis of Mountro/e had propoſed to the King, 
* to make a Journey privately into Scotland, aud to get 
* into the Highlands, where, with his Majeſty's Autho- 
* rity, He hoped He ſhould be able to draw together. 
* ſuch a Body of Men, as might give his Countrymen 
* Cauſe to call for their own Army out of England, to ſe- 
* cure themſelves.” And with this Overture or upon 
Debate thereof, He wiſhed © that the Earl of Antrim” 
(for He was then no more) © might be likewiſe ſent into 
ter, where his Intereſt lay, and from whence He 
«* would be able to tranſport a Body of Men into the 
* Highlands, where He had likewiſe the Clan of Macdon- 
nels, who acknowledged him to be their Chief, and 
would be conſequently at his Devotion; by which 
Means, the Marquis of Monntroſt would be enabled 
the more powerfully to proceed e 
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The Earl of Antrim entered upon this Undertaking with 
great Alacrity, and undertook to the King to 
Matters in Scotland; to which his own Intereſt and 
Animoſity enough diſpoſed him, having an old and a 
ſharp Controverſy and Conteſtation with the Marquis of 
Argyle, who had diſpoſſeſſed him of a large Territory there. 
All Things being adjuſted for this Un , and his 
cred bling well pleaſed with the Fats AS Alacrity, He 
him at that Time a Marquis, gave him Letters 
the Marquis of Ormond his Lieutenant there, as well 
— ſatisfy him of the good Opinion He had of the Mar- 
quis of Antrim, and of the Truſt He had repoſed in him, 
as to wiſh him to give him all the Aſſiſtance He could 
with Convenience, tor the carrying on the Expedition for 
Scotland. 

An for the better preventing of any Inconvenience 
that might fall out by the Raſhneſs and Inadvertency of 
the Marquis of Autrim towards the Lord Lieutenant, his 
Majeſty ſent Dame! ONeile of his Bedchamber into Jre- 
land with him, who had great Power over him, and very 
much Credit with the Marquis of Ormond; and was 2 
Man of that Dexterity and Addreſs, that no Man could 
ſo well prevent the Inconveniences and Prejudice, which 
the natural Levity and Indiſcretion of the other might 
tempt him to, or more diſpoſe and incline the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to take little Notice of thoſe Vanities and Indiſ- 
cretions. And the King, who had no Deſire that the 
Marquis ſhould ſtay long in Dublin, upon his Promiſe 
that He would uſe all Ul poſt ble Expedition 1n tranſporting 
himſelf into Scotland, gave him Leave to hold that Cor- 
reſpondence with the Iriſb Rebels (who had the Command 
of all the Northern Parts, and without whoſe Connivance 
at leaſt, He could very hardly be able to make his Le- 
vies and tranſport his Men) as was neceſſary to his Pur- (156) 
poſes : Within the Limits of which, it is probable enough 
that He did not contain himſelf; for the Education and 
Converſation He had in the World, had not extirpated 
that natural Craft in which that Nation excels, and by 
which They only deceive themſelves; and might ſay 
_ Things, which He had not Authority or Warrant 
to lay. 

Upon his Coming to Dublin, the Lord Lieutenant 
gave him all the Countenance He could wiſh, and aſ- 
ſiſted him in all the Ways He could propoſe, to proſe- 

cute 
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cute his Deſigns but the Men were to be raiſed in or near 
the Rebels Quarters. And it cannot be denied, but that 
the Levies He made, and ſent over into Scotland under 
the Command of Calksto, were the Foundation of all thoſe 
wonderful Acts, which were performed afterwards by the 
Marquis of Mowniroſe (They were fifteen hundred Men, 
very and with very good Officers, all ſo hardy, 
that neither the ill Fare nor the ill Lodging in the Higb- 
lands gave them any Diſcouragement), and gave the firſt 

nity to the Marquis of Mountroſe of — in the 
Head of an Army; under which He drew together ſuch 
of the Highlanders and others of his Friends, who were 
willing to repair to him. But upon any military Action, 
and Defeat given to the Enemy, which happened as of- 


ten as They encountered the Scots, the Highlanders went 


always home with their Booty, and the Iriſb only ſtayed 
rogether with their General. And from this Beginning 
the Marquis of Mountroſe grew to that Power, that after 
many Battles won by him with notable Slaughter of the 
Enemy, He marched victoriouſſy with his Army till He 
made himſelf Maſter of Edinburgb, and redeemed out of 
the Priſon there the Earl of Crawford, Lord Ogilly, and 
many other noble Perſons, who had been taken and ſent 
thither, with Reſolution that They ſhould all loſe their 
Heads. And the Marquis of Mountroſe did always ac- 
knowledge, that the Riſe and Beginning of his good Suc- 
ceſs was due and to be impured to that Body of tif, 
which had in the Beginning been ſent over by the Mar- 
quis of Antrim; to whom the King had acknowl 

the Service by ſeveral Letters, all of his own Handwrit- 
ing; in which were very gracious Expreſſions of the Senſe 
his Majeſty had of his great Services, and his Reſolution 
to reward him. 

IT is true, that the Marquis of Antrim had not gone 
over himſelf with his Men, as He had promiſed to do, 
but ſtayed in Uſer under Pretence of raiſing a greater 
Body of Men, with which He would adventure his own 
Perſon; but either out of Jealouſy or Diſpleaſure againſt 
the Marquis of Mowntroſe, or having in Truth no Mind 
to that Service of Scotland, He proſecuted not that Pur- 
poſe, but remained ſtill in Der, where all his own Eſ- 
tate lay, and ſo was in the Rebels Quarters, and no 
Doubt was often in their Councils; by which He gave 
great Advantages againſt himſelf, and might in Strictneſs 

of 
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the worſt of the Rebels. At laſt, in his moving from 


ol Law have been as ſeverely, puniſhed by the King, as 


- 


Place to Place (for He was not in any Expedition with 


tended to have put him to Death for having ſent Men 
into Scotland; but He made his Eſcape out of their 
Hands, and tranſported himſelf into Flanders, and from 


the Rebels) He was taken Priſoner by the Scots, who in- 


thence, having Affurance that the Prince (his Majeſty 
that now is) was then in the Veſt, He came with two 


good Frigats into the Port of Falmouth, and offered his 
Service to his Royal Highneſs ; and having in his Fri- 


gats a Quantity of Arms and ſome Ammunition, which 


He had procured in Flanders for the Service of ireland, 


his Conſent, for the Supply of the Troops and Garriſons 
in Cornwall: And the Prince made Uſe of one of the Fri- 
ts to tranſport his Perſon to Scilly, and from thence to 


erſey ; without which Convenience, his Highneſs had(:;1) 


been expoſed to great Difficulties, and could hardly have 
eſcaped the Hands of his Enemies. After all which, 


when Dublin was given up to the Parliament, and the 


King's Authority was withdrawn out of that Kingdom, 
He again (not having wherewithal to live any where elle) 
tranſported himſelf into Ireland, made himſelf gracious 
with the 1ri/b, and was by them ſent into France, to de- 
fire the Queen Mother and the Prince of Wales © to ſend 


moſt of the Arms and Ammunition were employed, with, 


* the Marquis of Ormond to reaſſume his Majeſty's Go- 


e yernment in that Kingdom;” which was done accord- 
ingly, in the Manner that is mentioned elſewhere. 

TRI Marquis of Antrim- alleged all theſe Particulars, 
and produced many original Letters from the late King 
(beſides thoſe which are mentioned), the Queen Mother, 
and the Prince, in all which his Services had been ac- 
knowledged, and many Promiſes made to him; and con- 
cluded with a full Proteſtation, that He deſired no Par- 
« don for any Thing that He had ever done againſt the 
« King; and if there were the leaft Proof that He had 
« failed in his Fidelity to him, or had not according to 
e the beſt of his Underſtanding advanced his Service, 
He looked for no Favour. But if his being in the Jriſ6 
« Quarters and conſulting with them, without which He 
c could not have made his Levies for Scotland, nor tran- 
« ſported them if He had levied them, and if his living 
„ amongſt them afterwards, when his Majeſty's Autho- 

| cc rity 
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« rity was drawn from thence, and when He could live 


no where elſe, do by the ſtrict Letter of the Law ex- 
e poſe him to Ruin without his Majeſty's Grace and Fa- 
4 your, He did hope his Majeſty would redeem him from 
<« that Miſery, and that the Forfeiture of his Eſtate ſhould 
c not be taken, as if He were a Traitor and a Rebel to 
<« the King.” And it appeared that if He were reſtored 
to all He could pretend to, or of which He had ever been 
poſſeſſed, his Debts were ſo great, and his Creditors had 
thoſe legal Incumbrances upon his Eſtate, that his Con- 
dition at beſt would not be liable to much Envy. 
Tuouo the King had been never taken Notice of to 
have any great Inclinations to the Marquis, who was very 
little known to him; yet this Repreſentation and clear 
View of what He had done and what He had ſuffered, 
raiſed great Compaſſion towards him in the Royal Breaſt 
of his Majeſty. And He thought it would in ſome De- 
gree reflect upon his own Honour and Juſtice, and upon 
the Memory of his bleſſed Father, if in a Time when He 


2 by ſo many Tranſgreſſions very heinous, He ſhould 


ve the Marquis expoſed to the Fury of his Enemies 


(who were only his Enemies becauſe They were poſſeſſed 
of his Eſtate, and becauſe He deſired to have his own 
from them) for no other Crime upon the Matter, 
than for not having that Prudence and that Providence 
in his Endeavours to ſerve the King, as He ought to 
have had; that is, He ought to have been wiſer. And 


the Rigour exerciſed towards him upon his firft Arrival, 


in ſending him to the Tower and afterwards into Ireland, 
by thoſe who enough wiſhed his Deſtruction, and that 
They had not been able to make the leaſt Proof againſt 
him, improved his Majeſty's good Diſpoſition towards 
him. Yet He refuſed poſitively to write a Letter to the 
Commiſſioners on his Behalf; which the Marquis moſt 
importunately deſired, as the only Thing that could do 
him Good. But his Majeſty directed a Letter to be pre- 
pared to the Lord Lieutenant, in which all his Allega- 
tions and Suggeſtions ſhould be ſet down, and the Truth 
thereof examined by him; and that if He ſhould be found 
to have committed no greater Faults againſt the King, 
than thoſe which He confeſſed, then that Letter ſhould 
be ſent to the Commiſſioners, that They might ſee Both 


(132) their Majeſties Teſtimonies in ſuch Particulars as were 


known to themſelves. And this Letter was very warily 
D d drawn, 
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drawn, and being approved by his Majeſty, was ſent ac- 
cordingly to the Lord Lieutenant. And ſhortly after a 
Copy of it ſigned by the King (who conceived it only to 

oo be a Duplicate, leſt the other ſhould miſcarry) was, con- 

* trary to his Majeſty's Reſolution, and contrary to the Ad- 
vice of the Chancellor and without his Knowledge, like- 
wiſe ſent to the Commiſſioners; who had thereupon made 

* ſuch a Decree as is before mentioned, and declared, . that 

% They had made it only upon that Ground ;” which 

ve his Majeſty ſome Trouble, and obliy him to in- 

— a Clauſe in the next Bill concerning that Affair. 

AnD this was the whole Proceeding that related to the 

Marquis of Antrim: And it is yet very hard to compre- 

hend, wherein there was more Favour ſhewed towards 

him by his Majeſty, than He might in Truth very rea- 

ſonably pretend to, what Noiſe ſoever was raiſed, and 

what Gloſſes ſoever made; which proceeded only from the 

general Diſlike of the Man, who had much more Weak- 

neſs than Wickedneſs in him, and was an Object rather of 
Pity than of Malice or Envy. 

HEN his Majeſty entered upon the Debate of the 
third Bill, which was tranſmitted to him for a Supple- 
ment and Addition to'the other two, He quickly found 
the Settlement propoſed, and which was the End of the 

The Difcult- three Bills, was now grown more difficult than ever. All 

Len. the Meaſures, which had formerly been taken from the 

creaſed, great Proportion of Land which would remain to be diſ- 

poſed of, were no more to be relied upon, but appeared 
to have been a wrong Foundation from the Beginning 
which was now made more deſperate, by the vaſt Pro- 
one which had been aſſigned to the Jriſb by the 

Commiſſioners Decrees: And ſomewhat had intervened 

By ſme in- by ſome Acts of Bounty from his Majeſty, which had 

Proc not been carefully enough watched and repreſented to 

we King, him. | | 

Tur King had, upon paſſing the former Bills, and 

upon diſcerning how much the Jriſb were like to ſuffer, 

reſolved to retain, all that ſhould by Forfeiture or other- 
wiſe come to his Majeſty, in his own Power; to the End, 
that when the Settlement ſhould: be made, He might be 
able to gratify thoſe of the Iriſb Nation, who had any 

Thing of Merit towards him, or had been leaſt faulty. 

And if He had obſeryed that Reſolution, very much of 

the Trouble He underwent afterwards had W 

ed: 
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ed: For He would then, beſides that which Cromwell had 
'reſerved to himſelf (which was a vaſt Tract of Ground), 
have had all thoſe Forfeitures which the Regicides had 8 
been poſſeſſed of, and other criminal Perſons; which 4 
amounted to a huge Quantity of the beſt Land. And 
though the King had before deſigned all thoſe forfeited 
Lands to his Brother the Duke, yet his Highneſs was fo 

with the Reſolution his Majeſty had taken, to re- 
tain them to that Purpoſe, that He forbore to proſecute 
that Grant, till He heard of great Quantities of Land 
every Day granted away by his Majeſty to his Servants 
and others; whereby He ſaw the main End would be 
2 And then He reſolved to be no longer a 
Loſer for the Benefit of thoſe, who had no Pretence to 
what They got; and ſo proceeded in getting that Grant 
from the King to himſelf of thoſe Lands deſigned to 
hi 


m. 
Tus King had ſwerved from that Rule, before it was 
ſcarce diſcerned: And the Error of it may be very juſtly 74 Enge 
imputed to the Earl of Orrery, and to none but him; 22577 
who believing that He could never be well enough at oney. 
Court, except He had Courtiers of all Sorts obliged to 
him, who would therefore ſpeak well of him in all Places 
(133)and Companies (and thoſe Arts of his put the King to 
much Trouble and Loſs both in England and Ireland), 
He commended to many of ſuch Friends (though He had 
adviſed the King to the former Reſolution) many Suits of 
that Kind, and ſent Certificates to them, oftentimes un- 
der his own Hand, of the Value thoſe Suits might be to 
them if obtained, and of the little Importance the grant- 
ing of them would be to his Majeſty ; which, havi 
been ſhewed to the King, diſpoſed him to thoſe Concef 
ſions, which otherwiſe He would not ſo eaſily have made. 
Then He directed them a Way (being then one of the 
Lords Juſtices) for the more immediate paſſing thoſe 
Grants They could obtain, without meeting thoſe Ob- 
ſtructions which They had been ſubje& to; for when any 
of thofe Grants had been-brought to the Great Seal of 
England, the Chancellor always ſtopped them, and put 
his Majeſty in Mind of his former Reſolution : But this 
new Way (in itſelf lawful enough) kept him from know- 
ing any of thoſe Tranſactions, which were made by Let- 72; 4: 
ters from the King to the Lords Juſtices ; and thereupon tr te 
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the Grants were prepared there, and paſſed under the 
Great Seal of Ireland. , 
TnukRE was then likewiſe a new Clauſe introduced into 
thoſe Grants, of a very new Nature; for being grounded 
always upon Letters out of Exgland, and paſſed under 
the Seal of Ireland, the Letters were prepared and formed 
there, and tranſmitted hither only for his Majeſty's Sign 
Manual: So that neither the King's learned Council at 
Law, nor any other his Miniſters {the Secretaries only ex- 
cepted), had any Notice or the Peruſal of any of thoſe 
Ard wvith an Grants. The Clauſe was, that if any of thoſe Lands 
Cant ae, ſo granted by his Majeſty ſhould be otherwiſe decreed, 
ine © his Majeſty's Grantee ſhould be repriſed with other 
Grants. Lands: So that in many Caſes, the greateſt Induce- 
ment to his Majeſty's Bounty being the Incertainty of 
his own Right, which the Perſon to whom it was granted 
was obliged to viadicate at his own Charge, the King was 
now bound to make it good, if his Grant was not valid. 
And fo that which was but a contingent Bounty, which 
commonly was the ſole Argument for the paſſing it, was 
now turned-into a real and ſubſtantial Benefit, as a Debt; 
which created another Difficulty in the Settlement: Which 
was yet the more hard, becauſe there were many Claims 
of the Iriſb themſelves yet unheard, all the falſe Admea- 
ſurements to be examined, and many other Uncertain- 
ties to be determined by the Commiſſioners ; which left 
thoſe who were in quiet Poſſeſſion, as well as thoſe who 
were out of it, in the higheſt Inſecurity and Apprehen- 
ſion. | 
 Tr1s Intricacy and even Deſpair, which poſſeſſed all 
Kind of People, of any Settlement, made all of them 
willing to contribute to any that could be propoſed. They 
found his Majeſty very unwilling to conſent to the Repeal 
of the Decrees made by the Commiſſioners ; which muſt 
have taken away the Confidence and Afſurance of, what- 
ſoever was to be done hereafter, by making Men ſee, 
that what was ſettled by one Act of Parliament might 
immediately be unſettled by another: So that there was 
no Hope by that Expedient to increaſe the Number of 
Acres, which being left might in any Degree comply 
with the ſeveral Pretences. The Jriſb found, that They 
nhc only be able to obſtruct any Settlement, but ſhould 
never be able to get ſuch a one as would turn to their on 
Satisfaction. The Soldiers and Adventurers agreed leſs 
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amongſt theemſelyes : And the Clamour was as great 
inſt thoſe, who by falſe Admeaſurements had gotten 
more than They ſhould have, as from thoſe who had re- 
ceived leſs than was their Due; and They who leaft feared 
any new Examination could not yet have any ſecure Ti- 
tle, before all the reſt were ſettled: In a Word, all Men 
found that any Settlement would be better than none; 


„hand that more Profit would ariſe from a ſmaller Propor. 


tion of Land quietly poſſeſſed and huſbanded accordingly, 
than from a much greater Proportion under a doubtful 
Title and an Incertainty, which muſt diſhearten any In- 
duſtry and Improvement. | 

Uros theſe Conſiderations and Motives, They met 
amongſt themſelves, and debated together by what Expe- 
dient They might draw Light out of this Darkneſs. 
There appeared only one Way which adminiſtered any 
reaſonable Hope; which was, by increaſing the Stock for 
Repriſals to ſuch a Degree, that all Mens Pretences might 
in ſome Meaſure be provided for: And there was no 
other Way to arrive to this, but by every Man's partin 
with ſomewhat which He thought to be his own. And 
to this They had one Encouragement, that was of the 
higheſt Prevalence with them, which was, that this Way 
an End would be put to the illimited Juriſdiction of the 
Commiſſioners (which was very terrible to all of them), 
who from henceforth could have little other Power, than 
to execute what ſhould here be agreed upon. * on 

I's Concluſion, They brought a Propoſition to the 93 afro: 
King, raiſed and digeſted between themſelves, © that all 79-47 
« Perſons, who were to receive any Benefit by this Act, Dede foo 
« ſhould abate and give a fourth Part of what They had, en. 
* towards the Stock for Repriſals; all which the Com- 
* miſſioners ſhould diſtribute amongſt thoſe Jriſb, who 
* ſhould appear moſt fit for his Majeſty's Bounty.” And 
this Agreement was ſo unanimous, that though it met 
with ſome obſtinate Oppoſition after it was brought be- 
fore the King, yet the Number of the Oppoſers was ſo 
ſmall in Reſpe& of the others who agred to it, that They 
grew weary and aſhamed of farther Contention. And 
thereupon that Third AZ of Settlement, as ſupplemental to Ear tte 
the other two, was conſented to by the King; who, to ag 
publiſh to the World that Nothing ſtuck with — of Settle- 
ſeemed to reflect upon the Commiſſioners, reſolved to. 
make no Change: And fo though two 6f them, who 

* D d 3 » had 
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had Offices here to diſcharge, prevailed with his Majeſty 
that They might not return again into Jre/and; the other 
five were continued, to execute what was more to be 
done by this Act, and fo to perfect the Settlement. And 
no Doubt it will be here ſaid, that this Expedient might 
have been ſooner found, and ſo prevented many of thoſe 
Diſorders and Inconveniences which intervened. But 
They who knew that Time, and the Perverſeneſs and 
Obſtinacy that poſſeſſed all Pretenders, muſt confeſs that 
the Seaſon was never ripe before: Nor could their Con- 
ſent and Agreement, upon which this Act was founded, 
ever be obtained before. | 
-.. THESE were all the Tranſactions which paſſed with Re- 
ference to Ireland, whilſt the Chancellor remained at that 
Board; in which He acted no more than any other of the 
Lords who were preſent did : Except when any Difficult- 
ies occurred in their private Meetings and Debates, They 
ſometimes reſorted to him for Advice, which He was 
ready to give; being always willing to take any Pains, 
which might make that very difficult Work more eaſy to 
be brought to a good End. But as He never thought He 
deſerved any Reward for ſo doing, ſo He never expected 
the Benefit of one Shilling in Money or in Money's Worth, 
for any Thing He ever did in that Affair; and was ſo far 
from entertaining any Overture to that Purpoſe, that it is 
notoriouſly known to many Perſons of Honour, who J 
preſume will be ready to teſtify the ſame, that when, 
upon his Majeſty's firſt Return into England, ſome Pro- 
Poſitions were made to him of receiving the Grant of ſome 
torfeited Lands, and for the buying otherLands there upon 
the Deſire of the Owners thereot, and at ſo low a Price 
that the very Profit of the Land would in a ſhort Time 
have paid for the Purchaſe, and other Overtures of imme- (135) 
diate Benefit in Money (which others did and lawfully 
might accept); He rejected all Propoſitions of that Kind 
or relating to it, and declared publickly and privately, 
that He would neither have Lands in Ireland nor the 
<« leaſt Benefit from thence, till all Differences and Pre- 
„ tences in that Kingdom ſhould be fo fully ſettled and 
„agreed. that there could be no more Appeal to the 
King, or repairing to the King's Council for Juſtice; 
„in which,” He faid, He ſhould never be thought ſo 
ti ** mpetent an Adviſer, if He had any Title of his own 
f N ein that Kingdom to bias his Inclinations,” And He 
"| 5: 
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| was often heard to ſay, *that He never took a firmer 
<« Reſolution. in any Particular in his Life, than to adhere 


terwards, that He did receive ſome Money out of Jre- 
land, and had a lawful Title to receive more (with which 
He was reproached when He could not anſwer for him- 
ſelf) ; it may not be amiſs in this Place, for his Vindica- 
tion, to ſet down. particularly how that came to. paſs, and 
to mention all the Circumſtances which preceded, accom- 
panied or attended, that Affair. 

Is the Bills which were firſt tranſmitted from Ireland 
after his Majeſty's happy Return, there was an Impoſition 
of a certain Sum of Money upon ſome ſpecified Lands in 
ſeveral Provinces, ** which was to be paid to his Majeſty 
« within a limited Time, and to be diſpoſed of by his 
<« Majeſty to ſuch Perſons who had ſerved him faithfully, 
«and ſuffered in fo doing,” or Words to that Effect; 
for He often proteſted that He never ſaw the Act of Par- 
liament, and was moſt confident that He never heard of 
it at the Time when it paſſed, He being often abſent 
from the Council, by Reaſon of the Gout or other Acci- 
dents, when ſuch Matters were tranſacted. But two 
Years after the King's Return or thereabout, He re- 
ceived a Letter from the Earl of Orrery, that there 
would be in his Hands, and in the Earl of Angleſey's 
e and the Lord Maſſaren's” (who. it ſeems were appointed 
Treaſurers to receive the Money to be raiſed by that Act 
of Parliament), a good Sum of Money for him; which 
He gave him Notice of, to the End that He might give 
Direction for the Diſpoſal thereof, whetherHe would have 
it returned into Exgland, or laid out in Land in Ireland,” 
and He wiſhed © that He would ſpeedily ſend his Direc- 
tion, becauſe He was confident that the Money would 
be paid in, at leaſt by the Time that his Letter could 
* arrive there.” No Man can be more ſurpriſed, than 
the Chancellor was at the Receipt of this Letter, believ- 
ing that there was ſome Miſtake in it, and that his Name 
might have been uſed in Truſt by Somebody who had 
given him no Notice of it. And without returning any 
Anſwer to the Earl of Orrery, He writ by that Poſt to 
the Lord Lieutenant, to inform him of what the-Earl of 
Orrery had writ to him, and deſired him to © inform him 
by his own Enquiry, what the Meaning of it wasÞ 
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Bons He had an Anſwer from the Lord Lieutenant, 
or indeed before his Letter could come to the Lord Lieu · 
tenant's Hands, He received a ſecond Letter from the 
Earl of Orrery; in which He informed him, that there 
8 was now paid in to his Uſe, the Sum of twelve thou- 
ſand fix hundred and odd Pounds, and that there would 
be the like Sum again received for him at the End of 
ix Months; and ſent him a particular Direction, “to 
mat Perſon and in what Form He was to ſend his Or- 
der for the Payment of the Money.” The Chancellor 
ſtill forbore to anſwer this Letter, till He had received an 
Anſwer to what He had written to the Lord Lieutenant, 
who then informed him at large, what Title He had to 
that Money, and how He came to have it: That 
A ſhortly: after the paſſing that Act of Parliament, which 
had given his Majeſty the Diſpoſal of the Money before 
mentioned, the Earl of Orrery had come to him, the(:3) 
Lord Lieutenant, and putting him in Mind, how the 
Chancellor had rejected all Overtures which had been 
made to him of Benefit out of that Kingdom“ (which 
, Refuſal, and many others that ſhew how unſolicitous He 
had always been in the Ways of getting, is not more 
known to any Man living than to the Lord Lieutenant), 
wiſhed that He would move the King to confer ſome 
Part of that Money upon the Chancellor; which the 
Lord Lieutenant very willingly did, and his Majeſty as 
e cheerfully granted: That a —— was accordingly pre- 
pared, and his Majeſty's Royal Signature procured by 
« Mr; Secretary Nicholas, who was at the fame Time 
'** commanded by the King not to let him know of it; to 
„ which Purpoſe there was likewiſe a Clauſe in the Let- 
«ter, whereby it was provided that He ſhould have no 
Notice of it; which,” the Lord Lieutenant ſaid, was 
by his Majeſty's Direction or with his Approbation, be- 
'« cauſe it was faid, that if He had Notice of it, He 
„would be ſo fooliſh as to obſtruct it himſelf. And 
c there was a Clauſe likewiſe in the ſaid Letter, which 
4 directed the Payment of the ſaid Monies to his Heits, 
Executors or Aſſigns, if He ſhould die before the Re- 
= 40 ceipt thereof.” | | Au 
4 Tux Chancellor being ſo fully advertiſed of all this by 
1 t rd Lieutenant, and of which till that Time He had 
| the leaſt Notice or Imagination, He defired Secretary 
Nicholas to give him a Copy of that Letter —_ 4 
512 cen 
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been fince paſſed as a Grant to him under the Great Seal 
of Treland, according to the Form then uſed); which the 
Secretary gave him, with a large Account of many gra- 
cious Circumſtances in the King's granting it, and the 
Obligation laid upon him of Secrecy, and the great Cau- 
tion that was uſed that He might have no Notice of it. 
After He was informed of all this, He did not think that 
there was any Thing left for him to do, but to make his 
humble Acknowledgment to his Majeſty for his Royal 
Bounty, and to take Care for the receiving and tranſmit- 
ting the Money; and doubted not but that He might re- 
ceive it very honeſtly. He did therefore wait upon his 
Majeſty with that Duty that became him: And his Ma- 
jeſty was graciouſly pleaſed to enlarge his Bounty with 
thoſe Expreſſions of Favour, and of the Satisfaction He 
had vouchſafed to take himſelf in conferring his Donative, 
that his Joy was much greater from that Grace,' than in 
the Greatneſs of the Gift. . 
Ar the very ſame Time, and the very Day that the 
Chancellor received the Letter from the Lord Lieutenant, 
the Earl of Portland came to him, and informed him of a 
Difference that was fallen out berween the Lord Lovelace 
and Sir Bulftrode Whitlock, upon a Defect in the Title to 
certam Lands purchaſed heretofore by Sir Bulſtrode Whit- 
lock from the Lord Lovelace, and enjoyed by him ever 
ſince; but being by the Neceſſity of that Time, the De- 
Iinquency of Lovelace and the Power of Whithck, bought 
and fold at an Undervalue, and the Time being now 
more equal, Lovelace reſolved to have more Money, or 
not to perform a Covenant He had entered into; the 
Notperformance whereof would leave the other's Title 
very defective. The Earl deſired to reconcile thoſe two, 
which could not be done without Sale of the Land: And 
ſo He propoſed to the Chancellor the buying this Land, 
which lay next to ſome Land He had in WiYſtire:\- This 
Propoſition was made upon the very Day, as is ſaid be- 
fore, that He had received the Letter from the Lord 
Lieutenant of Jre/and; by which it appeared that there 
was near as much Money already received for him, as 
would pay for that Purchaſe, beſides what was more to 
be received within fix Months after. The Land was well 
known to the Chancellor; ſo that upon a ſhort Cqpfer- 
ence with the Parties, They all agreed upon thePur- 
f137)chaſe : And He was ealily prevailed with to — 
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the Payment of the greateſt Part of the Money ſea 
fr. ral rhe. eee rotary. t that 
He ſhould b Time receive the Money from Ireland; 
willch was ths BY: CUronnd 20d Mibieg wo bis milking: 
that Purchaſe. | | > 

Bur the next Letters He received from Jreland in- 
formed him, © that the Neceſſities of that Kingdom had 
been ſuch, that They could only return ſix thouſand 
Pounds of that Money; and that They had been com- 


* pelled to make Uſe of the reſt for the Publick, which 


would take Care to repay it to him in a ſhort Time:“ 
And ſo He found himſe d in a Purchaſe which 
He could not retract, upon Preſumption of Money which 
He could not receive. And He did not only never after 
receive one Penny of what was due upon the ſecond Pay- 
ment (which He ſo little ſuſpected could fail, there being 
an Act of Parliament for the Security, that He aſſigned 
it upon the Marriage of his ſecond Son to him, as the 
beſt Part of his Portion) ; but the Remainder of the firſt 
Sum, . which was ſo borrowed or taken from him, or any 
Part of it, was never after paid to him or to his Uſe: By 
which, . and the Inconveniences and Damages which en- 
ſued to him from thence, He might reaſonably ſay that 
He was a Loſer, and involved in a great Debt, by that 
ſignal Bounty of his Majeſty; and which was afterwards 
made Matter of Reproach to him, and as an Argument 
of his Corruption. But this is a very true Account of 
that Buſineſs, and of all the Money that He ever receiv- 
ed from Ireland, with all the Circumſtances thereof; which, 
in the Judgment of all impartial Men, cannot reflect to 
the Prejudice of his Integrity and Honour. 

Av ſo We ſhall no further purſue or again reſume any 
Mention of the Affairs of Ireland, though they will afford 
a large Field of Matter; but ſhall return to the Beginning 
of the Parliament, from whence We departed. 

Ir cannot be expreſſed, hardly imagined, with what 
Alacrity the Parliament entered upon all particular Aﬀairs 
which might refer to the King's Honour, Safety or Pro- 
fit. They pulled up all thoſe Principles of Sedition and 
Rebellion by the Roots, which in their own Obſervation 
had been the Ground of or contributed to the odious and 
infamous Rebellion in the long Parliament. They de- 
clatꝭd « that ſortiſh Diſtinction between the King's Perſn 
and his Office to be Treaſon ; that his Negative 2 . 
«co 
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could not be taken from him, and was ſo eſſential to the ; 
making a Law, that no Order or Ordinance of either 
« Houſe could be binding to the Subject, without it; 
< that the Militia was inſeparably veſted in l 1 
«and that it was High Treaſon to raiſe or levy Soldiers 
ce without the King's Commiſſion.” And becauſe the Li- 
cenſe of ſpeaking ſeditiouſly, and of laying ſcandalous 
Imputations and Aſperſions upon the Perſon of the King, 
as Ling that He was a Papiſt, and ſuch like Terms, to 
alienate the Affections of the People from his Majeſty, 
had been the Prologue and principal Ingredient to that 
Rebellion, and corrupted the Hearts of his loving Sub- 
jets; They declared, © that the raiſing any Calumnies of 
< that Kind upon the King, as ſaying that He is @ . 
4er popiſbiy Haute, or the like, d be Felony, a 
Word, They vindicated all his Regalities and Royal Pre- 
rogatives, and provided for the Safety of his Perſon in as 
loving and ample a Manner as He could wiſh : And to- 
wards raiſing and ſettling a Revenue proportionable to his 
Dignity and neceſſary Expenſe, over and above the Con- 
firmation of all thas had en done or granted in the laſt 
Convention, They entered upon all the Expedients hi 
could occur to them, and were willing to receive Propgl- 
itions or Advice from any Body that might contrib 
(133) thereunto. In all theſe publick Matters, no Man _ 
wiſh a more active Spirit to be in them, than They wete 
in Truth poſſeſſed with. B 
Bur in that which the King had principally recom- 7% Parl. 
mended to them, the Confirmation of the A of. Oblivion — 
and Indemnity, They proceeded very ſlowly, coldly and re A of 
unwillingly, notwithſtanding the King's vent Meſ. n. 
ſages to them © to diſpatch it, though Wy. Delay of 
* thoſe other Things which They thought did more im- 
* mediately concern him.“ They had manyAgents and So- 
licitors in the Court, who thought that all that was releaſed 
by that Act might lawfully be diſtributed amongſt them; 
and ſince the King had referred that whole Affair to the 
Parliament, He might well leave it to their Judgments, 
without his own Interpoſition. But his Majeſty looked 
upon himſelf as under another Obligation both of Honour 
and Conſcience, and upon the Thing itſelf as more for the 
publick Peace and Security, than any Thing the Parlia- 
ment could provide inſtead thereof; and thereforehwas 
very much troubled and offended at the apparent Un- 
; willingneſs 
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willingneſs to it. And thereupon He went himſelf 
= to rh Houſe SR and ä — the — and 
to em, © that it was abſolutely nece to diſpatch 
fron * that Bill, which He himſelf had 2 . b 
288 * two Months before:” For it was now the eighth of 
July. His Majeſty told them, that it was to put him- 
* ſelf in Mind as well as them, that He ſo often, as often 
as He came to them, mentioned to them his Declara- 
tion from Breda.” And He ſaid, © He ſhould put them 
in Mind of another Declaration publiſhed by themſelves 
about that Time, and which He was perſuaded made 
his the more effectual, an honeſt, generous and Chriſt- 
ian Declaration, ſigned by the moſt eminent Perſons, 
ho had been the moſt eminent Sufferers; in which 
They renounced all former Animoſities, all Memory of 

former Unkindneſſes, vowed all imaginable Good-Wi 
< and all Confidence in each other.” All which being 
preſſed with ſo much Inſtance by his Majeſty prevailed 

Whereapon with them: And They then forthwith diſpatched that 
Lc Bill; and the King as ſoon confirmed it, and would not 
ſtay a few Days, till other important Bills ſhould be like- 

wiſe ready to be preſented to him. 

AND there cannot be a greater Inſtance of their Deſire 
to pleaſe his Majeſty from thenceforth, than that before 
that Seſſion was concluded, notwithſtanding the Prejudice 
the Clergy had brought upon themſelves (as I ſaid be- 

fore) upon their too much good Huſbandry in granting 
| | | Leaſes, and though the Preſbyterian Party was not with- 
1 out an Intereſt in Both Houſes of Parliament; They 
paſſed a Bill for the Repeal of that Act of Parliament, by 

which the Biſhops were excluded from ſitting there. It 

was firſt propoſed in the Houſe of Commons by a Gentle- 

man, who had been always taken to be of a Preſbyterian 

Family: And in that Houſe it found leſs Oppoſition than 

was looked for; all Men knowing, that beſides the Juſ- 

= Gann tice of it, and the Prudence to wipe out the Memory of 
for refering ſo infamous an Act, as the Excluſion of them with all the 
, Circumſtances was known to be, it would be grateful to 
Pariiamer, the King. bl” 
Bur when it came into the Houſe of Peers, where all 
Men expected it would find a general Concurrence, it 

met with ſome Obſtruction; which made a Diſcovery of 
an Intrigue, that had not been ſuſpected. For though 

there were many Lords preſent, who had — — 
oure 
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boured the g the former Bill for the Excluſion, yet 
They had likewiſe been guilty of ſo many other ill Things, 
of which They were aſhamed, that it was believed that 
They would not willingly revive the Memory of the 
Whole, by perſevering in ſuch an odious Particular. Nor 


(:39)in Truth did They. But when They ſaw that it would 


unavoidably paſs (for the Number of that Party was not 


conſiderable), They either gave their Conſents, as many 


of them did, or gave their 1 without Noiſe. The 
Obſtruction came not from thence. The Catbolicks leſs 
owned the Contradiction, nor were guilty of it, though 


They ſuffered in it. But the Truth is, it proceeded from pz; ;: 4- 
the mercurial Brain of the Earl of Briſtol, who much af-/r»# in the 


fected to be looked upon as the Head of the Catbolicts; 
which They did ſo little deſire that He ſhould be thought, 
that They very rarely concurred with him, He well knew 
that the King deſired (which his Majeſty never diſſem- 
bled) to give the Roman Catholicks Eaſe from all the ſan- 
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guinary ws; and that He did not defire that They 


ould be liable to the other Penalties which the Law had 
made them ſubject to, whilſt They ſhould in all other Reſ. 
pets behave themſelves like good Subjects. Nor had 
They ſince his Majeſty's Return ſuſtained the leaſt Preju- 
dice by their Religion, but enjoyed as much Liberty at 
Court and in the Country, as any other Men; and with 
which the wiſeſt of them were abundantly ſatisfied, and 
did abhor the Activity of thoſe of their own Party, whom 
They did believe more like to deprive them of the Li- 
berty They enjoyed, than to enlarge it to them. 

Wu the Earl of Briſtol faw this Bill brought into 
the Houſe for reſtoring the Biſhops to their Seats, He 
went to the King, and informed his Majeſty, © that if 
< this Bill ſhould ſpeedily paſs, it would abſolutely deprive 
the Catbolicts of all thoſe Graces and Indulgence; which 
* He intended to them ; for that the Biſhops, when They 


« ſhould ſit in the Houſe, whatever their own Opinions 


% or Inclinations were, would find themſelves obliged, 
that They might preſerve their Reputation with the 
People, to contradict and oppoſe whatſoever ſhould look 
like Favour or Connivance towards the Catholicks :: And 
< therefore, if his Majeſty continued his former gracious 
<« Inclination towards the Roman Catbolicks, He muſt 
put ſome Stop (even for the Biſhops own Sakes) to the 
* paſling'thar Bill, till the other ſhould be more — 
hic 
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« which He ſuppoſed might ſhortly be done ;” there hav- 
ing been already ſome Overtures made to that 7 
and a Committee appointed in the Houſe of Lords to 
take a View of all the ſanguinary Laws in Matters of Re- 
ligion, and to preſent them to the Houſe that it might 
conſider farther of them. The King ſurpriſed with the 
Diſcourſe from a Man who had often told bim the Neceſ- 
fity of the reſtoring the Biſhops, and that it could not be 
a perfect Parliament without their Preſence, thought his 
_ Reaſon for the Delay to have Weight in it, and that the 
Delay for a few Days could be attended with no Preju- 
dice to the Matter itſelf; and thereupon was willing the 
Bill ſhould not be called for, and that when it ſhould be 
under Commitment, it ſhould be detained there for ſome 
Time; and that He might, the better to produce this 
Delay, tell ſome of his Friends, that the King would 
« be well pleaſed, that there ſhould not be overmuch 
&« Haſte in the preſenting that Bill for his Royal Aſſent.“ 
Tx1s grew quickly to be taken Notice of in the Houſe, 
that after the firſt Reading of that Bill, it had been put 
off for a ſecond Reading longer than was uſual, ou 
the Houſe was at ſo much Leiſure; and that now it was 
under Commitment, it was obſtructed there, notwith- 
ſtanding all the Endeavours ſome Lords of the Commit- 
tee could uſe for the Diſpatch; the Bill containing very 
few Words, being only for the Repeal of a former Act, 
and the Expreſſions admitting, that is, giving little Cauſe 
for any Debate. The Chancellor deſired to know how 
this came to paſs, and was informed by one of the Lords 
of the Committee, © that They were aſſured that the King 
„would have a Stop put to it, till another Bill ſhould be 
provided which his Majeſty looked for.” Hereupon (14; 
the Chancellor ſpake with his Majeſty, who told him all 
the Conference which the Earl of Briſtol had held with 
him, and what He had conſented ſhould be done. To 
which the other replied, © that He was ſorry that his Ma- 
t jeſty had been prevailed with to give any Obſtruction 
eto a Bill, which every Body knew his Majeſty's Heart 
« was ſo much ſet upon for Diſpatch; and that if the 
« Reaſon were known, it would quickly put an End to 
c all the Pretences of the Catholicks; to which his Ma- 
« jeſty knew He was no Enemy.” The King preſently 
concluded that the Reaſon was not ſufficient, and wiſhed 
« that the Bill might be diſpatched as ſoon as was mw 
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« ble, that He might paſs it that Seſſion ;” which He 
had appointed to make an End of within few Days : 
And fo the next Day the Report was called for and 
made, and the Bill ordered to be engroſſed againſt the 
next Morning; the Earl not being at that Time in the 
Houſe. But the next Morning, -when the Chancellor 
had the Bill engroſſed in his Hand to nt to the 
Houſe to be read the third Time, the came to him 
to the Woolſack, and with great Diſpleaſure and Wrath 
in his Countenance told him, © that if that Bill were 
<« read that Day, He would ſpeak againſt it;“ to which 
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the Chancellor gave him an Anſwer that did not pleaſe 
him: And the Bill was paſſed that Day. And from zu i « if 
that Time the Earl of Briſtol was a more avowed and 244%. - 


declared Enemy to him, than He had before profeſſed 


to be; though the Friendſhip that had been between 


them had been diſcontinued or broken, from the TI 
the Earl had changed his Religion. | 
Txt King within few Days came to the Parliament, 
to give his Royal Aſſent to thoſe Bills which were pre- 
for him; and then told them, that He did thank 
« them with all his Heart, indeed as much as He could 
« for any Thing, for the Repeal of that Act which ex- 
s cluded the Biſhops from fitting in Parliament.“ He 
ſaid, it was an unhappy Act in an unhappy Time, 
<« paſſed with many unhappy Circumſtances, and at- 
<« tended with miſerable Events; and therefore He did 
again thank them for repealing it: And that They had 
thereby reſtored Parliaments to their primitive Inſtitu- 


* tions.” This was upon the thirtieth of July 1661, 93 Pele 
when the Parliament was adjourned to the twentieth of 2 


November following. | 
Becavse We have mentioned the gracious Purpoſes 
the King had to his Roman Catholick Subjects, of which 
afterward much Uſe was made to his Diſſervice, to which 
the Vanity and Preſumption of many of that Profeſſion 


contributed very much; it may not be unſeaſonable in 7% me 


this Place to mention the Ground of that his Majeſty's Ends | 


Goodneſs, and the Reaſons why that Purpoſe of his was 2 the 


not proſecuted to the Purpoſe it was intended, after ſo 1 


fair a Riſe towards it, by the Appointment of that Com- 


mittee in the Houſe of Peers, which is remembered 
above. | 


It 


oman Ca- 
tholicks. 


could not be without hearing very much ſpoken againſt 
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Ir is not to be wondered at, that the King, at the 
Age He was of when the Troubles began in Exgland, 
and when He came out of Exgland, knew very little of 
the Laws which had been long ſinde made and were ſtill 
in Force againſt Roman Catholicks, and leſs of the Grounds 
and Motives which had introduced thoſe Laws. And 
from the Time that He was firſt beyond the Seas, He 


the Proteſtant Religion, and more for extolling and mag- 
nifying the Religion of the Church of Rome; neither of 
which Diſcourſes made any Impreſſion upon him. After 
the Defeat at Worceſter, and his Eſcape from thence into 
France, the Queen his Mother (who had very punctually 
complied with the King her Huſband's Injunctions, in 
not ſuffering any Body to endeavour to pervert the 


Prince her Son in his Religion, and when He came after-(:4:) 


wards into France after He was King, continued the 
ſame Reſervation) uſed. much more Sharpneſs in her Diſ- 
courſe againſt the Proteſtants, than She had been ac- 
cuſtomed to. The Liberty that his Majeſty | formerly 
had in the Louvre, to have a Place ſet aſide for the Ex- 
erciſe of his Religion, was taken away: And continual 
Diſcourſes were made by the Queen in his Preſence, 


„that He had now no Hope ever to be reſtored to his 


« Dominions, but by the Help of the Catholicks; and 
<« therefore that He muſt apply himſelf. to them in ſuch 
« a Way, as might induce them to help him.” 

ABovuT this Time there was a ſhort Collection and 
Abridgment made of all the penal Laws, which had 
been made and which were ſtill in Force in England 
againſt the Roman Catholicks , & that all Prieſts for ſay- 
ing Maſs were to be put to Death ;” the great Penal- 
ties which They. were to undergo, who entertained or 


harboured a Prieſt in their Houſe, or were preſent at 


Maſs, and the like; with all other envious Clauſes, 
which were in any Acts of Parliament, that had been 
enacted upon ſeveral Treaſon and Conſpiracies of the 
Roman Catholicks, in the Reigns of Queen Elizabeth and 
King James. And this Collection They cauſed to be 
tranſlated into French and into Latin, and ſcattered it 
abroad in all Places; after They had cauſed Copies of 
it to be preſented to the Queen Mother of France, and 
to the Cardinal: So that the King came into no Place 
where thoſe Papers were not ſnewed to him, and where 


(14 


uy 
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He was not ſeriouſly aſked, * whether it was a true Col- 
election of the Laws of England,” and © whether it was 
« poſſible, that any Chriſtian Kingdom could exerciſe ſo 
« much Tyranny againſt the Catholick Religion.“ The 


King, who had never» heard of theſe Particulars, did 
really believe that the Paper was forged, and anſwered, 
« Fe did not believe that there were ſuch Laws: And 
when He came to his Lodgings, He gave the Chancel- 
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lor the Paper, and bade him read it, and tell him“ whe- 


<« ther ſuch Laws were in Force in England.“ He had 
heard before of the ſcattering of thoſe Papers, and knew 


well who had made the Collection; who had been a 


Lawyer, and was a Proteſtant, but had too good an Opi- 


nion of the Roman Catholicks, and deſired too much to be 


grateful to them. 

Taz Chancellor found an Opportunity the next Day 
to. enlarge upon the Paper to his Majeſty, and informed 
him of “the Seaſons in which, and the Occaſions and 


- « Provocations upon which, thoſe Laws had been made; 


tc of the frequent Treaſons and Conſpiracies which had 
« been entered into by ſome Roman Catholicks, always 
e with the Privity and Approbation of their Prieſts and 
* Confefſors, againſt the Perſon and Life of Queen Eli- 
« zabeth; and after her Death, of the infamous and de- 
e teſtable Gunpowder Treaſon to have deſtroyed King 
James and his Poſterity, with the whole Nobility of 
* the Kingdom: So that in thoſe Times, the Pope hay- 
e ing excommunicated the whole Kingdom, and abſolved 
* the Subjects from all their Oaths of Fidelity, there 
* ſeemed no Expedient to preſerve the Crown, but the 
<« uſing theſe Severitics againſt thoſe who were profeſſed 
„Enemies to it. But that ſince thoſe Times, that the 
Roman Catholicks had lived quietly, that Rigour had 
* not been ufed : And that the King his Fatker's Cle- 
* mency towards thoſe of that Profeſſion (which Cle- 
e mency extended no farther than the diſpenſing with 
the utmoſt Rigour of the Laws), was the Ground of 
the Scandal of his being popiſbly affected, that con- 
* tributed as much to his Ruin, as any particular Ma- 
* lice in the worſt of his Enemies.” 

Tur King hearkened attentively to all that was ſaid, 
and then anſwered, that He could not doubt but there 
was ſome very extraordinary Reaſon for the making 
e ſuch ſtrange Laws: But whatever the Reaſon then 

| E © « was, 


* 
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« was, that it was at preſent and for many Years paſt 
very evident, that there was no ſuch Malignity in the 
Roman Catholicks, that ſhould continue —4 N Yoke 
e upon their Necks. That He knew well enough, that 
if He were in England, He by not in himſelf the 
« Power to repeal any Act of Parliament, without the 


, 


4 Conſent of Parliament: But that He knew no Reaſon 


: © why He might not profeſs, that He did not like thoſe 
Laws which cauſed Men to be put to Death for their 
Religion; and that He would do his beſt, if ever God 
<« reſtored him to his Kingdom, that thoſe bloody Laws 
< might be repealed. And that if there were; no other 
| «& Reaſon of State than He could yet comprehend, againſt 
the taking away the other Penalties, He ſhould be glad 
that all thoſe Diſtinctions between his Subjects might 
«be removed; and that whilſt They were all equally 
te good Subjects, They might equally enjoy his Pro- 
* tection.“ And his Majeſty did frequently, when He 
was in the Courts of Catholick Princes, and when He 
was ſure to hear the Sharpneſs of the Laws in England 
inveighed againſt, enlarge upon the, ſame Diſcourſe : 
And it had been a very unſeaſonable Preſumption in 
any Man, who would have endeavoured to have dil- 
fuaded him from entertaining that Candour in his Heart, 
Wirz this gracious Diſpoſition his Majeſty returned 
into England; and received, his Catholick Subjects with 
the ſame Grace and Frankneſs, that He did his other: 
And They took all Opportunities to extol their on Sut- 
ferings, which They would have underſtood to have 
been for him. And ſome very noble Perſons there were, 
who had ſerved his Father very worthily in the War, and 
ſuffered as largely afterwards for having done ſo: But 
the Number of thoſe was not great, but much greater 
than of thoſe who ſhewed any Affection to him or for 
him, during the Time of his Abſence, and the Govern- 
ment of the Uſurper. Yet ſome few there were, even 
of thoſe who had ſuffered moſt for his Father, who did 
fend him Supply when He was abroad, though They 
were hardly able to provide Neceſſaries for themſelves : 
And in his Eſcape from Worceſter, He received extraor- 
dinary Benefit, by the Fideliry of many poor People of 
that Religion; which his Majeſty was never reſerved in 
the Remembrance of. And this gracious Diſpoſition in 
him did not then appear ingrateful to any. And then, 
SFO. (3 | — 
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upon an Addreſs made to the Houſe of Peers in the 
Nate of the Roman Catbolicts, for ſome Relaxation of A Cmmine, 
thoſe Laws which were ſtill in Force againſt them, the T 
Houſe of Peers appointed that Committee which is men- the gene! | 
tioned before, to mine and report. all thoſe penal og, mo 
Statates, which reached to the taking away the Life of Catholicks, 
any Roman Catbolict, Prieſt or Layman, for his Re- 

0 


* there not appearing one Lord in the Houſe, 


ſcemed to be unwilling that thoſe Laws ſhould: be 
repealed. And after that Committee was appointed, the 
Roman Catholick Lords and their Friends for ſome 
Days diligently attended it, and made their Obſerva- 


tions upon ſeveral Acts of Parliament, in which They 


defired Eaſe. But on a ſudden this Committee was 
diſcontinued, and never after revived; the Roman Ca- 
#bolicks never afterwards being ſolicitous for it. 

Tus Argument was now to be debated amongſt 
themſelves, that They might agree what would pleaſe 
them: And then there quickly appeared that Diſcord 7% Roman 
and Animoſity between them, that neyer was nor ever ge 
will be extinguiſhed ; and of which the State might = who 
make much other Uſe than it hath done. The Lords“ 
and Men of Eſtates were not ſatisfied, in that Th 


(143) obſerved the Good · Nature of the Houſe did not | 
how 


ro extend farther, than the aboliſhing thoſe Laws 

concerned the Lives of the Prieſts, which did not much 
affect them: For beſides that thoſe Spectacles were no 
longer | rg to the People, They were confident that 
They ſhould not be without Men to diſcharge thoſe 
Functions; and the Number of ſuch was more grievous 
to them than the Scarcity. That which They deſired 
was, the Removal of thoſe Laws, which being let looſe 
would deptive them of ſo much of their Eſtates, that 
the Remainder would not preſerve them from Po- 
verty. This Indulgence would indeed be grateful to 
them; for the other They cared not. Nor were the 
Feclefiaſticks at all pleaſed with what was propoſed for 
their Advantage, but looked upon themſelves as de- 
prived of the Honour of Martyrdom by this Remiſſion, 
that They might undergo Reſtraints, which would be 
more grievous than Death itſelf : And They were very 
apprehenſive, that' there would remain ſome Order of 
them excluded, as there was even a mot univerſal Pre- 


judice againſt the Jeſuits, or that there would be ſome 
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Limitation of their Numbers, which They well knew 
the Catholicks in general would be very glad of, though 
They could not appear to deſire it. 

THERE was a Committee choſen amongſt them of the 
Superiours of all Orders, and of the ſecular Clergy, that 
fate at Arundel-Houſe, and conſulted together with ſome 
of the principal Lords and others of the prime Quali 
of that Religion, what They ſhould ſay or do in ſuc 
and ſuch Caſes which probably might fall out. They all 
concluded, at leaſt 1 that They ſhould never 
be diſpenſed with in Reſpect of the Oaths, which were 
enjoined to be taken by all Men, without their ſubmit- 
ting to take ſome other Oath, that might be an equal 
Security of and for their Fidelity to the King, and the 
Preſervation of the Peace of the Kingdom. And there 
had been lately ſcattered abroad ſome printed Papers, 
written by ſome Regular and Secular Clergy, with ſober 
Propoſitions to that Purpoſe, and even the Form of an 
Oath and Subſcription to be taken or made by all Ca- 


tholicts; in which there was an abſolute Renunciation or 


Declaration againſt the temporal Authority of the Pope, 


which, in all common Diſcourſes amongſt the Proteſtants, 
all Roman Catholicks made no Scruple to renounce and 
diſclaim : But it coming now to be the Subject-Matter 
of the Debate in this Committee, the Feſurts declared 
with much Warmth, that They ought not, nor could 
„They with a good Conſcience as Catholicks, deprive 


«the Pope of his temporal Authority, which He hath in 


call Kingdoms granted to him by God himſelf,” with 
very much to that Purpoſe ; with which molt of the tem- 
poral Lords, and very many of the Seculars and Regu- 
lars, were ſo much ſcandalized, that the Committee be- 
ing broken up for that Time, They never attended it 
again; the wiſer and the more conſcientious Men dil- 
cerning, that there was N Spirit in the reſt that was 
raiſed and governed by a Paſſion, of which They could 
not comprehend the Ground. And the Truth is, the 
Jeſuits, and They who adhered to them, had entertained 
great Hopes from the King's too much Grace to them, 
and from the great Liberty They enjoyed; and pro- 
miſed themſelves and their Friends another Kind of In- 
dulgence, than They ſaw was intended to them by the 
Houſe of Peers. And this was the Reaion that that 

| Com- 


| 
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Committee was no more looked after, nor any publick ru f 


Addreſs was any farther proſecuted. 


Anp from this Time there every Day appeared fo — 


much Inſolence and Indiſcretion amongſt the imprudent 
Catbolicts, that They brought ſo many Scandals upon 
his Majeſty, and kindled ſo much Jealouſy in the Par- 
liament, that there grew a general Averſion towards 


Gi them. And the King's Party remembered, with what 


Warineſs and Diſregard the Roman Catholicks had lived 
towards them in the whole Time of the Uſurpation; 
and how little Sorrow They made Shew of upon the 
horrid Murder of the King (which was then exceedingly 
taken Notice of): And They who had been abroad 
with the King remembered, that his Majeſty had re- 
ceived leſs Regard and Reſpect from his Catholick Sub- 
jects, wherever He found them abroad, than from any 
foreign Catholicks ; who always received him with all 
imaginable Duty, whilſt his own looked as if They 
had no Dependanee upon him. And ſo We return to 
the Parliament after its Adjournment. 


the Commut ce 


Cunt; 


Tae Parliament, that had been adjourned upon the 2. Pa. 


thirtieth of July, met again upon the twentieth of No- 
vember, with the ſame Zeal and Affection to advance 
the King's Service. And the King himſelf came to them 


ment merits 
apain, 


upon the ſame Day They met, and told them, © that 22. Ng. 


„He knew that Viſit was not of Courſe; yet if there Y. 


were no more in it, it would not be ſtrange, that He 
came to ſee what He and They had ſo long deſired to ſee, 


* the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and the Commons 


* of England, met together to conſult for the Peace and 
Safety of the Church and State, by which Parliaments 
were reſtored to their, primitive Luſtre and Integrity: 
His Majeſty faid, © He did heartily congratulate with 
them for that Day.” But He told them withal, © that 
He came thither upon another Occaſion; which was to 
* ſay ſomewhat to them on his own Behalf, to aſk ſome- 
e what of them for himſelf, which was more than He had 
done of them, or of thoſe who met before them, ſince his 
Coming into England. Nor did He think, that what He 
* had to lay to them did alone, or did moſt concern him- 
e ſelf : If the uneaſy Condition He was in, if the Streights 
and Neceſſities He was to ſtruggle with, did not mani- 


« feſtly relate to the publick Peace and Safety, more than 


to his own Particular, otherwiſe than as He was concern- 
Ke 3 «ed 
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te ed in the Publick, He would not give them that Trou- 
ble that Day; He could bear Ts Neceſſities which 
% merely related to himſelf, with Patience enough.“ 

Hz told them, that He did not importune them to 
e make more Haſte in the ſettling the conſtant Revenue 
ce of the Crown, than was agreeable to the Method They 
te had propoſed to themſelves, nor to conſider the inſup- 
4 1 7550 Weight that lay upon it, the Obligations it 
lay under to provide for the Intereſt, Honour and Se- 
1 * of the Nation, in another Proportion than in 
* any former Times it had been obliged to: His Ma- 
« jeſty well knew, that They had very affectionately and 
« worthily taken all that into their Thoughts, and would 
“proceed in it with Expedition: But that He came to 
„put them in Mind of the crying Debts which did eve 
" Day call upon him, of ſome neceſſary Proviſions, which 
« were to be made without Delay for the very Safety of 
< the Kingdom, of the great Sum of Money that ſhould 
be ready to diſcharge the ſeveral Fleers when they 
* came Home, and for the neceflary Preparations that 
* were, to be made for the ſetting out new Fleets to Sea 
<« againſt the next Spring. Theſe were the preſſing Oc- 
% calions which He was forced to recommend to them 


<« with all 1 7 Earneſtneſs, and He did conjure them 
: f 


< to provide for as ſpeedily as was poſſible, and in ſuch 
A Manner as might give them Security at Home, and 
<« ſome Reputation abroad.” His Majeſty ſaid, © that 
He made this Diſcourſe to them with ſome Confidence, 
* becauſe He was very willing and deſirous that They 
e ſhould thoroughly examine, whether thoſe Neceſſities 
*« which He mentioned were real or imaginary, or whe- 
« ther they were fallen upon him by bis own Fault, his 


« own ill Managery, or Exceſſes, and provide for them(:45) 


* accordingly. He was very willing that They ſhould 
make a full Inſpection into his Revenue, as well the 
* Diſburſements as Receipts ; and if They ſhould find 
that it had been ill managed by any Corruptions in 
the Officers He truſted, or by his own Unthriftineſs, 
« He ſhould take the Advice and Information They 
* ſhould give him very kindly,” ax» 511 | 
Hz told them, © that He was very ſorry that the ge- 
* neral Temper and Aﬀections of the Nation were not 
* {0 well compoſed, as He hoped they would have been, 
* atter {0 ſignal Bleſſings from God Almighty upon them 


« all, 
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« All,; and after ſo great Indulgence and Condeſcenſions 
c from him towards all Intereſts. But that there were 
<« many wicked Inſtruments ſtill as active as ever, who 
<Jaboured Night and Day to diſturb the publick Peace, 
and to make all People jealous of each other: It would 
« be worthy their Care and Vigilance to provide proper 
« Remedies for the Diſeaſes of that Kind; and if They 
« ſhould find new.Diſcaſes, They muſt ſtudy new Re- 
<« medies. For thoſe Difficulties which concerned Mat- 
ce ters in Religion,” his Majeſty confeſſed to them, © that 
« they were too hard for him; and therefore He did re- 
© commend them to their Care and Diſcretion, which. 
<« could beſt provide for them.“ | 
THz two Houſes were abundantly pleaſed with all that 
his Majeſty had ſaid to them, and immediately betook 
them to the Conſideration of thoſe Particulars, which He 
had principally recommended to them. And though for 


the preſent They looked upon that Clauſe of his Ma- 


jeſty's Speech, wherein He referred to them to make an 
Inſpection into his Revenue and his Expenſes, but as a 
generous end princely Condeſcenſion, which would not 
become them to make Uſe of (nor indeed had They at. 
that Time the leaſt Prejudice to or Jealouſy of any, who 
were of the neareſt Truſt about his Majeſty) ; yet four 
Yeats after, when the Expenſes had grown to be much 
greater, and it may be all Diſburſements not ſo warrant- 


able, and when the Factions in Court and Parliament. 


were at a great Height, and Men made Uſe of publick 
Pretences to ſatisfy their private Animoſities and Malice, 
They made Uſe of that frank Offer of his Majeſty, to 
entitle themſelves to make Inquiſition into publick and 
private Receipts and Diſburſements, in a very extraordi- 
nary Manner never practiſed before. 
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LeT no Man wonder, that within ſo little Time as a 7 Babe 


Year and a Half or very little more after the King's Re- 5 9 
turn, that is, from May to November in the next Year, fe great. 


and after ſo great Sums of Money raiſed by Acts of Par- 
lament upon the People, his Majeſty's Debts could be 


ſo crying and importunate, as to diſturb him to that 


Degree as He expreſſed. It was never enough under- 
ſtood, that in all that Time He never received from 
the Parliament more than the ſeventy thoufand Pounds 
towards his Coronation ; nor were the Debts which were 
now ſo grievous to him contracted by himſelf (though 

E64 it 
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it cannot be ſuppoſed but that He had contracted Debts 
himſelf in that Time): All the Money that had been 
5 and raiſed had been applied to the Payment of the 

d and Sea Forces, and had done neither. Parlia- 
ments do ſeldom make their Compurations right, but 
reckon what They give to be much more than is ever 
received, and what They are to pay to be as much leſs than 
in Truth They owe; fo that, when all the Money that 
was collected was paid, there remained ſtill very much 
due to the Soldiers, and much more to the Seamen: 
And the Clamour from Both reached the King's Ears, as 
it They had been levied by his Warrant and for his Ser- 
vice. And his Majeſty underſtood too well, by the Ex- 
perience of the ill Huſbandry of the laſt Year, when both 
the Army and the Ships were ſo long continued in Pay, (47 
for Want of Money to diſpand and pay them off, what 
the Trouble and Charge would be, it the ſeveral Fleets 
ſhould return before Money was provided to diſcharge 
the Seamen ; and for that the Clamour would be _ 
upon him. ; 

Bur there was an Expenſe that He had been e 
in from the Time of his Return, and by which He had 
contracted a great Debt, of which very few Men could 
take Notice; nor could the King think fit to diſcover it, 
till He had firſt provided — the Miſchief which 
might have ow the Diſcovery. It will hardly be 
believed, that in ſo warlike an Age, and when the Ar- 
mies and Fleets of England had made more Noiſe in the 
World for twenty Tears, had fought more Battles at 
Land and Sea, than all the World had done beſides; or 
any, one People had done in any Age before; and when 
at his Majeſty's Return there remained a hundred Ships 
at Sea, and an Army of near threeſcore thouſand Men at 
Land; there ſhould not be in the Tower of London, and 
in all the Stores belonging to the Crown, Fire-Army 
enough, nor indeed of any other Kind, to arm three 
thouſand Men; nor Powder and naval Proviſions enough 
to ſet out five Ships of War. | 
From the Death of Cromzvell, no Care had been taken 
for Supplies of any of the Stores. And the Changes which 
enſued in the Government, and putting out and in new 
Officers; the Expeditions of Lambert againſt Sir George 
Lootb, and afterwards into the North; and other Pre- 
FUTONS tor thoſe Factions and Parties which — 
EAC 
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each other; and the continual Opportunities which the 
Officers had for Embezzlement; and laſtly, the ſetting 
out that Fleet which was ſent to attend upon the Kin 
for his Return; had ſo totally drained the Stores of all 
Kinds, that the Magazines were no better repleniſhed 
than is mentioned before: Which as ſoon as his Majeſty | 
knew, as He could not be long ignorant of it, the firſt x 
Care He took was to conceal it, that it might not be = 
known abroad or at Home, in how ill a Poſture He was 
to defend himſelf againſt an Enemy. And then He com- 
mitted the Care of that Province to a noble Perſon, whom 
He knew He could not truſt too much, and made Sir 
Wilzam Compton Maſter of the Ordnance, and made all 
the Shifts He could deviſe for Monies, that the Work 
might be begun. And hereby inſenſibly He had con- 
tracted a great Debt: And theſe were Part of the crying 
Debts, and the neceſſary Proviſions which were to be 
made without Delay for the very Safety of the Kingdom, 
which He told the Parliament. And in this He had la- 
boured ſo effectually, that at the Time when the firſt 
Dutch War was entered into, all the Stores were more 
completely ſupplied and provided for, and the Ships and 
all naval Proviſions in greater Strength and Plenty, than | 
they had ever been in the Reign of any former King, or | 
in the Time of the Ufurper himſelf. ; | 
ITnar Part of the King's Speech, of the DO in 
the Nation by the Differences in Religion, which He con- 
feſſed were too hard for him, and recommended the com- 
poling them to their Care and Deliberation, gives me a 
ſeaſonable Opportunity to enter upon the Relation, how 
that Affair ſtood at that Time, and how far the Diſtract- 
ions of thoſe ſeveral Factions were from being recon- 
ciled, though Epiſcopacy ſeemed to be fully reſtored, and 
the Biſhops to their Votes in Parliament; which had been 
Jooked upon as the moſt ſovereign Remedy, to cure, re- 
form or extinguiſh all thoſe Maladies. The Biſhops had 4. Amur f 
ſpent the Vacation in making ſuch Alterations in the Boat e 
of Common Prayer, as They thought would make it more I 
grateful to the diſſenting Brethren, for fo the ſchiſmatical 
(147) Party called themſelves; and ſuch Additions, as in their 
Judgments the 'Temper of the preſent Time and the paſt 
Miſcarriages required. It was neceſſarily to be preſented 
to the Convocation, which is the national Synod of the 
Church; and that did not fit during the Receſs of — Par- 
| ament, 
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liament, and ſo came not together till the End of Novem- 
ber: Where the Conſideration of it took up much Time; 
all Men offering ſuch Alterations and Additions, as were 
ſuitable to their own Fancies, and the Obſervations which 
They had made in the Time of Confuſion. 

Some of tre THE Biſhops were not all of one Mind. Some of them, 
ag, Who had greateſt Experience and were in Truth wiſe Men, 
Aterations in thought it beſt © to reſtore and confirm the old Book of 
ihe Liturgy. « Common Prayer, without any Alterations and Additions; 
and that it would be the beſt Vindication the Liturgy 
c and Government of the Church could receive, that at- 
„ ter ſo many Scandals and Reproaches caſt upon Both, 
ce and after a bloody Rebellion and a War of twenty Years 
< raiſed, as was pretended, principally againſt Both, and 
e which had prevailed and triumphed in the total Suppreſ- 
c ſion and Deſtruction of Both, they ſhould now be re- 
<« ſtored to be in all Reſpects the ſame They had been be- 
« fore, Whereas any Alterations and Additions (beſides 
<« the Advantage it might give to the common Adverſary, (1 
the e kn be apt to ſay that We had re- 
formed and changed our Religion again), would raiſe 
<* new Scruples in the factious and ſchiſmatical Party, that 
cc was aſhamed of all the old Arguments, which had ſo 
<« often been anſwered, and ſtood at preſent exploded in 
<« the Judgment of all ſober Men; but would recover new 
<« Spirits to make new Objections, and complain that the 
« Alterations and Additions are more grievous and bur- 
e denſome to the Liberty of their Conſcience, than thoſe 
of which They had formerly complained.” 
ere OrTHERs, equally grave, of great Learning and unble. 
fir ſm, miſhed Reputation, preſſed earneſtly both for the Altera- 
tions and Additions ; ſaid, * that it was a common Re- 
«proach upon the Government of the Church, that it 
would not depart from the leaſt unneceſſary Expreſſion. 
* or Word, nor explain the moſt inſignificant Ceremony; 
* which would quiet or remove the Doubts and Jealouſies 
of many 2 — Men, that They did in Truth 
e ſignify ſomewhat that was not intended: And therefore 
« ſince ſome powerful Men of that troubleſome Party had 
e made it their earneſt Requeſt, that ſome ſuch Altera- 
tions and Additions might be made, and profeſſed that 
it would give great Satisfaction to many very good 
„Men; it would be great Pity, now there was a fit Op- 
portunity for it, which had not been in . 
4e 0 
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« of Clamour, not to gratify them in thoſe ſmall Particu- 

« lars, which did not make any important Difference 

from what was before.” It may be there were ſome, 

who believed that the Victory and Triumph of the 

Church would be with the more Luſtre, if ſomewhat were 

inſerted, that might be underſtood to reflect upon the 

rude and rebellious Behaviour of the Jate Times, which 

had been regulated and conducted by that Clergy : And 

ſo both Additions and Alterations were made. 

Bur the Truth is, what Shew of Reaſon ſoever and 1. frm 

Appearance of Charity the latter Opinion ſeemed to carry — 

with it, che former Advice was the more prudent, and : 

would have prevented many Inconveniences which en- 

ſued. Whatever had been pretended or deſired, the Al- 

terations which were made to pleaſe them did not reduce | 

one of them to the Obgdience of the Church; and the 7 

Additions raiſed the Clamour higher than it had been. | 

And when it was evident that They ſhould not be left | 
(143) longer without a Liturgy, They cried aloud for the ſame 

They had before, though They had inveighed againſt it 

for near a * 2 together. 5 1 a 

Ir is an ppy Policy, and always unhappily applied, 25. 

to ĩmagine that that Claffis of Men can be e and Ply 

reconciled by partial Conceſſions, or granting leſs than cine © he | 

They demand. And if all were granted, They would Pn | 

have more to aſk, ſomewhat as a Security for the Enjoy- | 

ment of what is granted, that ſhall preſerve their Power, | 

and ſhake the whole Frame of the Government. Their | 

Faction is their Religion: Nor are thoſe Combinations | | 

ever entered into upon real and fubſtantial Motives of | 

Conſcience how erroneous foever, but conſiſt of many 

glutinous Materials, of Will, and Humour, and Folly, | 

and Knavery, and Ambition, and Malice, which make 

Men' cling inſeparably together, till They have Satisfac- 


tion in all their Pretences, or till They are abſolutely 
broken and ſubdued, which may always be more eaſily 
done than the other. And if ſome few, how ſignal ſo- 
ever (which often deceives us), are ſeparated and divided 
from the Herd upon reaſonable Overtures, and ſecret Re- 
wards which make the Overtures look the more reaſon- 
able; They are but ſo many ſingle Men, and have no 
more Credit and Authority (whatever They have had) 
with their Companions, than if They had never known 
them, rather loſs; being leſa mad than They were makes 


them 
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them thought to be leſs fit to be believed. And They, 
whom You think You have recovered, carry always a 
Chagrin about them, which makes them good for No- 
thing, but for Inſtances to divert you from any more of 
that Kind of Traffic. 5 
AyD it is very ſtrange, that the Clergy did not at this 
Time remember what had ſo lately befallen the poor Church 
of Scotland, upon the Tranſmiſſion of their Liturgy, which 
had been compoſed with this very Proſpect that now 
dazzled their Eyes. To receive a Liturgy from Eng- 
<« [and was below the Dignity of that Nation, which were 
© governed by their own Laws, without Dependance upon 
* any other. Beſides there were many Errors in that Li- 
* tyrgy that They could never ſubmit to, and ſome De- 
&* fects which ought to be ſupplied; and if ſuch a one 
* ſhould be compiled, in which all thoſe Exceptions, 
* which were well enough known, might be provided 
for, They would gladly receive it.” All this was care- 
fully performed; and what Reception it had afterwards is 
too well known, and will ever be remembered by the 
Scars which ſtill remain from thoſe Wounds. And then 
the great Objection that was moſt impudently urged was, 
„that it differed from the Liturgy of the Church of 
England, which They were ready to have received, and 
„would have declared to the World, that the two Na- 
* tions had but one Religion; whereas the Book ſent 
* to them would have manifeſted the contrary, and was 
the Product of a few particular Men, to whoſe Spirit 
and Humour They would not ſacrifice their native Li- 
I berty of Conſcience.” 
Nome of ts They of the ſame Fraternity in England at this preſent 
bind +, ue governed themſelves by the ſame Method, though, God 
Cenceſers be thanked, not yet with the ſame Succeſs. And there 
ae, 1s great Reaſon to believe, that the very Men, who la- 
boured ſo much for the Alterations which were made, and 
rofeſſed to receive fo much Satisfaction in them, did it 
tor no other End, but to procure more Opportunity to 
continue and enlarge the Contentions; and to gain Ex- 
cuſe and Credit to the ill Things They had done, by the 
Redreſs and Reparation that was given them in the 
Amendment of many Particulars, againſt which They 
had always complained. There was not- one of them 
who had uſed that Importunity and made that Profeſſion, 
who afterwards was conformable to the Government — (148) 
the 
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the Church, or frequented thoſe Churches where or when 
the Liturgy was uſed. | oc en 


Wulst the Clergy was buſy and ſolicitous to prepare The facts 
this Remedy for the preſent Diſtempers, the People of — 
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all the ſeveral Factions in Religion aſſumed more Licenſe Lan- 


than ever They had done. The Preſbyterians in all their 
Pulpits inveighed againſt the Book of Common Prayer that 
They expected, and took the fame Liberty to inveigh 
againſt the Government of the Church, as They had been 
accuſtomed to before the Return of the King; with Re- 
flections upon the Perſons of the Biſhops, as if They aſ- 
ſumed a Juriſdiction that was yet at leaſt ſuſpended. And 
the other Factions in Religion, as if by Concert, took the 
ſame Liberty in their ſeveral Congregations. The Ana- 
 baptiſts and the Quakers made more Noiſe than ever, and 
aſſembled together in great Numbers, and talked what 
Reformations They expected in all Particulars. Theſe 
Inſolencies offended the Parliament very much: And the 
Houſe of Commons expreſſed much Impatience, that the 
Liturgy was ſo long in Preparation, that the A of Uni- 
formity might without Delay be paſſed and publiſhed 
not without ſome Inſinuations and Reflections, that his 
Majeſty's Candour, and Admiſſion of all Perſons to reſort 
to his Preſence, and his Condeſcenſion to confer with 
them, had raiſed their Spirits to an Inſolence inſupport- 
able; and that Nothing could reduce them to the Tem- 
per of good Subjects, but the higheſt Severity. 

Ir is very true, from the Time of his Majeſty's Comin 
into England, He had not been reſerved in the Admiſſion 
of thoſe who had been his greateſt Enemies, to his Pre- 
ſence. - The Preſbyterian Miniſters He received with 
Grace; and did believe that He ſhould work upon them 
by Perſuaſions, having been well acquainted with their 
common Arguments by the Converſation He had had 
in Scotland, and was very able to confute them. The 
Independents had as free Acceſs, both that He might hin- 
der any Conjunction between the other Factions, and be- 
cauſe They ſeemed wholly to depend upon his Majeſty's 


Will and Pleaſure, without reſorting to the Parliament, 


in which They had no Confidence; and had rather that 
Epiſcopacy fhould flouriſh again, than that the Pre/by- 
terians ſhould govern. The King had always admitted 
the Quakers for his Divertiſement and Mirth, becauſe He 
thought, that of all the Factions They were the moſt in- 

nocent, 
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nocent, and had leaſt of Malice in their Natures «gairift 
his Perſon and his Government: And it was now t late, 
though He had a worſe Opinion of then all, to reſtrain 
them from coming to him, tilb there ſhould be forme Law 
made to puniſh them; and therefore He fill called upon 
the Biſhops, to cauſe. the Liturgy to be expedited in the 
Convocation. And finding that thoſe | had 
that Influence upon the Houſe of Commons, that the 
Diſpleaſure and Jealouſy which They conceived” from 
thence did retard their Counſels, and made them lefs ſo- 
licitous to advance his Service in the ſottling his Re- 
venue, They having. fate near three Months after their 
coming together again upon their Adjournment, without 
making any conſiderable P fs in it; He ſent for che 
mons to attend him at 

tehall, where He ſpalte unto them, though very gra- 
ciouſly, in a Style that ſeemed to have more of Expoſtu- 
e ee e 
te, Sk 

Hs ſaid, © He ſpake his Heart to them when He told 
them, that He did believe, that from the firſt Inſtitu- 
tion of Parliaments to thar Hour, there had never been 
% Houſe of Commons fuller of Affection and Duty to 
< their King, than They were to him; never any” that 
was more defirous and ſolicitous to gratify their King, 
<« than They were to oblige him; never a Houſe of Com- (159) 
e mons, in which there were fewer Perſotis without à full 
“ Meaſure of Zeal for the Honour and Welfare of the 
King and Country, than there are in this: In a Word“ 
He ſaid, He knew moſt of their Perſons and Names, 
* and could never hope to find better Men in their Places. 
<« Yet after all this He could not but lament and even 
complain, that He and They and the Kingdom were 
yet without that prefent Fruit and Advantage, which 
They might reaſonably promiſe themſelves from ſuch: 4 
« Harmony of Affections, and Unity in Reſolutions" ro” 
advance the publick Service, and to provide for the 
ce Peace and Security of the Kingdom; that They did not 
<« expedite thoſe good Counſels, which were moſt neceſ- 
« ſary for Both. He knew not how it came to paſs, but 
for many Weeks paſt, even ſince their laſt Adjourn- 
«ment, private and particular Buſineſs had almoſt thruſt 
the Conlideration of the publick out of Doors; and He 
did not know that They were nearer the ſettling his Re- 


venue, 
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venue, than They had been at Chriſtmas. He was ſure 
He had communicated his Condition to them without 
<« Reſerve; what He had coming in, and what his neceſ- 


, 


« ary Diſburſements were. And,” He ſaid, He was 
*« exceedingly deceived, if whatever They gave him were 
<« any otherwiſe given to him, than to be iſſued out for 
their own Uſe and Benefit; and if They conſidered it 
< well, They would find that They were the richer by 
< what They gave, ſince it was all to be laid out that 
They might enjoy the reſt in Peace and Security.” C“ 
H ſaid, He need not put them in Mind of the mi- 
& ſerable Effects, that had attended the Wants and Ne- 
< ceflities of the Crown; that He needed not to tell them, 
« that there was a Republican Party ſtill in the Kingdom, 
« which had the ſtill to promiſe themſelves an- 
other Revolution: And He thought He had as little 
Need to tell them, that the only Way, with God's 
< Bleſſing, to diſappoint their Hopes, and indeed to re- 
duce them from thoſe extravagant Hopes and Deſires, 
« was, to let them ſee that They had ſo provided for the 
& Crown, that it had wherewithal to fupport itſelf, and to 
4 ſecure his People; which He was ſure was all He de- 
fired, and deſired only for their Preſervation. There- 
<< fore. He conjured them by all the Profeſſions of Aﬀect- 
ion which They had made to him, by all the Kindneſs 
* which He knew They had for him, that They would, 
after all their Deliberations, betake themſelves to ſome 
< ſpeedy Reſolutions, and ſettle ſuch a real and ſubſtan- 
tial Revenue upon him, as might hold ſome Proportion 
< with the neceſſary Expenſes He was at for the Peace 
and Benefit and Honour of the Kingdom; that They 
* who looked for Troubles at Home might deſpair of 
their Wiſhes; and that our Neighbours abroad, by ſee- 
ing that all is well at Home, might have that Eſteem 
and Value of his Majeſty, as might ſecure the Honour 
* and Intereſt of the Nation, and make the Happineſs of 
the Kingdom and of that City once more the Admira- 
tion and Envy of the World.” 
He told them, that He heard that They were very 
* zealous for the Church, and very ſolicitous and even 
« jealous that there was not Expedition enough uſed in 
that Affair: He thanked them for it, ſince He pre- 
e ſumed that it proceeded from a good Root of Piety and 
Devotion. But,” He ſaid, that He muſt tell — 
| | cc that 
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te that He had the worſt Luck in the World, if after all 
<« the Reproaches of being a Papiſt while He was abroad, 
« He was ſuſpected to be a Pre/oyterian now He was come 
« Home. He knew They would not take it unkindly, if 
He told them, that He was as zealous for the Church 
&« of England as any of them could be, and was enough 
e acquainted with the Enemies of it on all Sides; that 
« He was as much in Love with the Book: of . Common 
Prayer as They could wiſh, and had Prejudice enough 


eto thoſe who did not love it, who He hoped in Time (15 


«would be better informed, and fo change their Minds; 
and They might be confident, He did as much deſire 
to have an Uniformity ſettled, as any Man, amongſt 
« them. He prayed them to truſt him in that Affair, 
<« and promiſed them to haſten the Diſpatch of it with all 
convenient Speed; They might rely upon him in it.“ 
He ſaid, He had tranſmitted the Book of Common Prayer, 
& with thoſe Alterations and Additions which had been 
* preſented to him by the Convocation, to the Houſe. of 
cc Peers with his Approbation, that the A# of Uniformity 
might relate to it: ſo that He preſumed that it would 
e ſhortly be diſpatched there: And that when They had 
done all They could,” He ſaid, the well ſettling that 
Affair would require great Prudence and Diſcretion, 
e and the Abſence of all Paſſion and Precipitation. 
His Majeſty concluded with aſſuring them, © that He 


did promiſe himſelf great Fruits from that Converſation 


The Liturgy 
preſented to 
the Thouſe of 
Lords <vith 
the King's 


N Confirmat ion . 


« He had with them, and that They would juſtify the 
« Confidence He had in their Affections, by letting the 
« World ſee, that They took his Concernments to Heart, 
«and were ready to do whatſoever He deſired for the 
« Peace and Welfare of the Kingdom.“ * 

Wu the Book of Common Prayer was, by the King's 
Command, preſented to the Houſe of Lords by the two 
Archbiſhops (for it had been approved by the Convoca- 
tion of the Province of York, as well as by that of Can- 
terbury) confirmed by his Majeſty under the Great Seal of 
England; the Book itſelf took up no Debate: Only the 
Earl of Northumberland propoſed, © that the old Book of 
Common Prayer might be confirmed without any Altera- 
„ tion or Addition, and then the ſame Ad of Uniformity, 
that had been in the Time of Queen Elizabetb, would 
be likewiſe applied to it; whereas a new Act of Uni- 


formity might take up much Time and raiſe much 


“Debate, 


(rs 
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te Debate, all which would be avoided by adhering to 
« the old.” 4 K 

WaxTzver that Lord's Opinion was, He was known 
to be of the Preſbyterian Party. And it was anſwered, 
<« that if that Propoſition had been heartily made when 
<« the King came into England, it would have met with a 
te general Approbation, and prevented much Sharpneſs ' 
<« and Animoſity, which had ſince riſen by thoſe who op- 
<« poſed that excellent Form. But after the Clergy had 
“ {© bitterly inveighed againſt many Parts thereof, and 
<« prevailed with his Majeſty to ſuſpend the Uſe of it till 
<« it might be reviſed, as by his Declaration of the five 
<« and twentieth of October He had done, and thereupon 
<« had granted his Commiſſion under the Great Seal of 
England to ſeveral Biſhops and other Divines, to review 
c the Book of Common Prayer, and to prepare ſuch Altera- 
<« tions and Additions as They thought fit to offer; and 
<« that afterwards his Majeſty had been pleafed to author- 
<«ize the Convocations of Both the Provinces of Can- 
<«yerbury and York, called and aſſembled by his Majeſ- 
ce ty's Authority, *to review the faid Book of Prayer, and 
« the Book of the Form and Manner of the making and 
e conſeerating' of Biſhops, Prieſts and Deacons; and that 
e now after the Biſhops and Clergy of Both Provinces 
< had, upon great Deliberation'and upon reviewing thoſe 
« Books, prepared and conſented to ſome Alterations, 
ce and to the Addition of ſeveral Prayers to be uſed upon 
<« emergent Occaſions, all which his Majeſty had already 
<« ratified and confirmed: It could not but be underſtood 
“Matter of great Levity and Offence, to reject this Book, 
<« that was now with all this Ceremony and Solemnity pre- 
e ſented, for no other Reaſon but becauſe They liked bet- 
« ter the old Book, which had been for twenty Years diſ- 

(152) continued and rejected.“ And therefore it was moved, 
that there might not be ſuch an Affront put upon the 
« Convocation," and upon the King himſelf.” And ſo 
with little 'more publick Conteſt the Book itſelf was con- Aub 
ſented und ſubmitred to. — 

Bur then the AZ of Uniformity depended long, and 
took up much Debate in Both Houſes. In the Houle of 
Peers, where the Act firft began, there were many Thin 


inſerted, which had not been contained in the former AZ ramp 
— f 


of Uniformity, and fo ſeemed to carry ſomewhat of No- 1... 


velty in them. It admitted“ 8 to have any _ ity. 
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The Continuation \of the Li of i: | 
of Souls or any Eccleſiaſtical Dignity in the Churchlof 
<«< England; but ſuch who had been or ſhould be ordained 
Prieſt or Deacon by ſome Biſhop, that is, hN kad not 
<« Epiſcopal Ordination; excepting only the Miniſters or 
« Paſtots of the French and Dutch Churches in London 
<« arid other Places, allowed by the King, enn * 
„joy the Privileges They ha. 214 
TRIS was new; for there had been nhatly ah: at 
ſent there were ſome, who poſſeſſed Benefices with gr 
of Souls, and other Eceleſiaſtical Promotions, he had 
never received Orders but in France or in Holland; and 
theſe Men muſt now receive new Ordination, Which had 
been always held unlawful in the Church, or by this Act 


of Parliament muſt be deprived of their Livelihood, which 


They enjoyed in the molt flouriſhing and peaceable Time 
of the Church. And therefore it was ſaid; © that this had 
not been the Opinion of the Church of Eugland; and 
<« that it would lay a great Reproach upon all other Pro- 
—— Churches who had no Biſhops, as if They had 
* no: Minifters, and conſequently were no Churches: For 
that it was well known the Church of England did not 
allo Reordination, as the ancient Church never ad- 
„ mitted it; inſomuch as if any Prieft of the Church of 
Rome renounces the Communion thereof, his Ordina- 
« tion is not queſtioned, but he is as capable of any Pre- 
<-fepment-in this Church, as if He had been ordained in 
it. And therefore the not admitting the Miniſters of 
other Proteſtants to have the ſame Privilege, can pro- 
t ceed from no other Ground, than that They looked not 
« upon them as Minifters, having no Ordination; which 
is a Judgment the Church of Exgland had not ever 
* owned: And that it would be vary Improcent to do 
it now.“ 13 Is 01 @wot 
To this it was anſwered, © that the Church of -Eaplind 
«judged none but her own Children, nor did determine 
that other Proteſtant Churches were without Ordina-' 
tion. It is a Thing without her Cognizance : And moſt 
© of the learned Men of thoſe Churches had made Ne- 
cceſſity the chief Pillar to ſupport that Ordination of 
< theirs. That Neceſſity cannot be pleaded here, where 
Ordination is given according to the unqueſtionable 
Practice of the Church of Chriſt: If They ho pretend 
<« foreign Ordination are his Majeſty's Subjects, They 


Shave no Excuſe of ie for They might in all 
2.48 _ Times 
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„Times have received Epiſcopal Ordination, and fo 
They did upon the Matter renounce their own Church; 
„if They are Strangers, and pretend to Preferment in 
this Church, They ought to conform and to be ſubject 
to the Laws of the Kingdom, which concern only thoſe 
ho deſire to live under the Protection thereof. For 
the Argument of Reordination, there is no ſuch Thing 
required. Rebaptization is not allowed in or by any 
„Church: Let in all Churches where it is doubted, as it 
may be often with very good Reaſon, whether the Per- 
< ſon hath been baptized or no, or if it hath been bap- 
tied by a Midwife or lay Perſon; without determining 
* the Validity or Invalidity of ſuch Baptiſm, there is an 
<< hypothetical Form, I Thou haſt not been already bap- 
&* tiztdy\ I do baptize;: &c. So in this Caſe: of Ordina- 
(153) tion, the Form may be the ſame, F Thou haſt not been 
already ordained, then I do ordain, &c. If his former 
Ordination were good, this is void; if the other was in- 4 
valid or defective, He hath Reaſon to be glad that it 
be thus ſupplied.” After much Debate, that Clauſe 
remained ſtill in the Act: And very many who had re- 
ceived Preſbyterian Orders in the late Times, came very 
willingly to be ordained in the Manner aforeſaid by a Bi? 
ſhops and very few choſe to quit or loſe a Parſonage or . 
Vicarage of any Value upon that Scruple. 

Turk was another Clauſe in the Bill, that made very cum 
much more Noiſe afterwards, though for the preſent it 2 
took not up ſo much Time, and in Truth was little taken the Choke of 
Notice of: That is, a Form of Subſcription that every Ant 
Man was to make, who had received, or before He re- ; 
ceived, any Benefice or Preferment in the Church; which 
comprehended all the Governours, Supenours and Fel- 
lows, in all the Colleges and Halls of either Univerſity, 
and all Schoolmaſters and the like, who are ſubſervient 
towards Learning. Every ſuch Perſon was to declare 
< his unteigned Aſſent and Conſent to all and every Thing 
contained and preſcribed in and by the Book, entitled 
Ahe Haot af | Common Prayer, &c.” The Subſcription 
was generally thought ſo reaſonable; that it ſcarce met 
with any Oppoſition in either Houſe. But when it came 
abroad, and was to be ſubmitted to, all the diſſenting 
Brethren cried out, it was a Snare to catch them, 
to ſay that whic not conſiſt with their Con- 

* Iclences,” The cat Pains to diſtinguiſh and to 
: | , Ff 2 make e 
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make great Difference between ſent and Conſent: * Th 
ba. ul be content to read the Book in the Manner They, 
were obliged to do, which ſhewed their Confent; but 
«declaring their, unfeigned Aﬀent to every Thing con- 
< tained and preſcribed therein would imply, that They 
« were ſo fully convinced in their Judgments, as to think 
«that it was ſo perfect, that Nothing therein could be 
«amended, which for their Part They thought there 
* might. That there were many Expreſſions in the Ru- 
* rick, which They were not bound to read; yet by 
this Aſſent They declared their Approbation thereof. 
But after many tedious Diſcourſes of this tyrannical Im- 
poſitlon, They grew by Degrees aſhamed of it; and 
were perluaded to think, that Aſent and Conſent had ſo 
near the ſame. Signification, that They could hardly con- 
ſent to do what They did not aſſent to: So that the 
chiefeſt amongſt them, to avoid a very little Inconyeni- 
ence, ſubſcribed the ſame. | <> ent 
Bur there was ſhortly after another Clauſe added, that 
.Net gave them Trouble indeed. When the Bill had paſſed 
by the Lords, ond Houſe, it was ſent of Courſe to the Commons; 
where though all the Factions in Religion had too many 
Friends, for the moſt contrary and oppoſite one to ano- 
ther always were united and reconciled againſt the Church, 
yet They who were zealous for the Government, and who 
hated all the other Factions at leaſt enough, were very 
much ſuperiour in Number and in Reputation. And the 
Bill was no ſooner read there, than every Man according 
to his Paſſion thought of adding ſomewhat to it, that 
might make it more grievous to Somebody whom He did 
not love; which made the Diſcourſes tedious and vehe- 
unden ment and full of Animoſity. And at laſt They agreed 
— d, upon a Clauſe, which contained another Subſcription and 
— Declaration, which every Man was to make before He 
could be admitted into any Benefice or Eccleſiaſtical Pro- 
motion, or to be a Governour or Fellow in either of the 
Univerſities. He muſt firſt declare, that it is not lawful 
„upon any Pretence whatſoever, to take Arms, againſt 
the King; and that He doth abhor that traiterous Po- 
< fition of taking Arms by his Authority againſt his Per- 
* ſon, or againſt thoſe that are commiſſioned by him; (1 
« and that He will conform to the Liturgy of the Church 
* of England, as it is now by Law eſtabliſhed.“ And He 
doth declare, „that He doth Hold: chere lies no Obliga- 
. | "uy cc tion 


. 


* 
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« tion, upon him, or on any other Perſon, from the Oath 
ow called The ſolemn League and Covenant, to 
cc endeavour any Change or Alteration of Government, 
66 52575 in Church or State; and that the ſame was in it- 
« ſelf an unlawful Oath, and impoſed upon the Subjects 
of this Realm, againſt the known Laws and. Liberties 
* of the Kingdom; with ſome other Clauſes, which 
need not be mentioned becauſe they were afterwards 


left out. And with this Addition, and ſome other Altera- 


tions, They returned the Bill again to the Lords for their 
Ne ee 
Tur framing and forming this Clauſe had taken ui 


very much Time, and raiſed no leſs Paſſion in the Houſe 


of Commons: And now it came among the Lords, it 
was not leſs troubleſome, It added to the Diſpleaſure and 
1 0 0 againſt the Biſhops, by whom it was thought to 

e prepared, and commended to their Party in the lower 
Houſe. Many Lords, who had taken the Covenant, were not 
ſo much concerned that the Clergy (for whom only this 


Act was prepared) ſhould be obliged to make this De- 


claration z but apprehended more, that when ſuch a Clauſe 
ſhould be once paſſed in one Act of Parliament, it could 
not after be diſputed, and ſo would be inſerted into all 
other Acts which related to the Function of any other Of- 
fices, and ſo would in a ſhort Time be required of them- 
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The Bill re 
rned to the 
Lids, 


ſelves... And therefore They oppoſed it warmly © as a Daham ue 


Thing unneceſſary, and which would widen the Breach 


the Amend- 
o ments made by 


* inſtead of cloſing up the Wounds that had been made; 1. Common, 


** which the King had made it his Buſineſs to do, and the 
* Parliament had hitherto concurred with his Majeſty in 
* that Endeavour. That many Men would believe or 


fear (which. in ſuch a Caſe is the ſame), that this Clauſe 


ve nps a Breach of the All of Indemnity, which had 
e not only provided againſt Indictments and Suits at Law 
and Penalties, but againſt Reproaches for what was 


paſt, which this Clauſe would be underſtood to giye 
new Life to. For what concerned the Conformity to 
the L!turzy of the Church as it is now eſtabliſhed, it is 


* provided for as fully in the former Subſcription in this 
** Act, and therefore is impertinent in this Place. That 
* the Covenant contained many good Things in it, as 
* defending the King's Perſon, and maintaining the Pro- 
< teitant Religion: And therefore to ſay that there 
lies no Obligation from it, would neither be for the 


. Service 
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“Service of the King or the Intereſt of the Church; eſ- 
< pecially ſince it was well known, that it had wrought 
* upon the Conſcience of many to ſerve: the King in 
the late Revolution, from which his Majeſty had re- 
< ceived great Advantage. However it was now dead, 
all Men were abſolved from taking it, nor could it be 
te impoſed or offered to any Man without Puniſhment ; 
and They, who had in the ill Times been forced to take 
«it, did now inviolably and cheerfully perform all the 
<« Duties of Allegiance and Fidelity to his Majefty. If it 
had at any Time produced any Good, that was an Ex- 
* cuſe for the Irregularity of it: It could do no Miſchief 
for the future; and therefore that it was Time to bury 
„it in Oblivion.” PIES 

Many Men believed, that though They inſiſted prin- 
cipally on that Part which related to the Covenant, "The 
were in Truth more afflicted with the firſt Part; in whic 
it was declared, * that it was not lawful, upon any Pre- 
te tence whatſoever, to take Arms againſt the King; and 
t that He doth abhor that traiterous Poſition of takin 
Arms by his Authority againſt his Perſon:“ Which 
Concluſions had been the Principles which ſupported their (:5;) 
Rebellion, and by which They had impoſed upon the 
People, and got their Concurrence. They 'dutſt not op- 

- Poſe this, becauſe the Parliament had already by a former 
Act declared the Law to be fo in thoſe Particulars: Yet this 
went much nearer to them, that by their own particular 
Declaration (for They looked upon it as that which in 
a ſhort Time muſt be their own), They ſhould upon the 
Matter confeſs themſelves to have been Traitors, which 
They had not yet been declared to have been; and no 
Man could now juſtify the calling them ſo. LES * 

THey who were moſt ſolicitous that the Houſe ſhould 
concur with the Commons in this Addition, had Field- 
room enough to expatiate upon the groſs Iniquity of the 
Covenant. They made themſelves very merry with the 
Allegation, that the King's Safety and the Intereſt of 
« the Church were provided for by the Covenant, When 
< it had been therefore entered into, to fight againſt the 
King and to deſtroy the Church. That there was no 
6 one Tree or honeſt Clauſe in the Covenant, that was 
not deſtroyed or made of no Signification by the next 
« that fucceeded ; and if it were not, the fame Obliga- 
Ff tion was better provided for by ſome other Oaths, _ 

4 6 tne 
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« the ſame had or ought to have taken, and which ought 
< to haye reſtrained them from taking the Covenant And 
ts therefore it may juſtly be pronounced that there js no 
Obligation upon any Man from thence. ., That there 
« was. no Breach of the Ad of Indemnity, nor any Re- 
ce proach upon any Man for having taken it, except what 
« would reſult from his own Conſcience. But that it was 
<« moſt abſolutely "wigs for the Safety of the King's 
<« Perſon, and the Peace of the Kingdom, that They who 
<«< had taken it ſhould declare, that They do not believe 
te themſelves to be bound by it: Otherwiſe They may ſtill 
ce think, that They may fight againſt the King, and muſt 
<« conſpire, the Deſtruction of the Church. And They 
cannot take too much Care, or uſe too much Diligence, 
eto diſcoyer who are of that Opinion; that They may be 
« ſtrictly looked unto, and reſtrained from doing that 
« which They take themſelves obliged to do. That the 
Covenant is not dead, as was alleged, but ſtill retains 
« great Vigour; was ſtill the Idol to which the Pre/by- 
e terjans ſacrificed : And that there muſt and would al- 
ways be a general Jealouſy of all thoſe who had taken it, 


until They had declared that it did not bind them; 
2 of the Clergy, who had ſo often enlarged in 
pits, 


their Pulpits, how abſolutely and indiſpenſably all Men 
e were obliged to proſecute the End of it, which is to de- 
« ſtroy-the Church, whatever Danger it brings the King's 
<« Perſon to. And therefore They of all Men ought. to 
ebe glad of this Opportunity, that was offered, to vin- 
e dicate their Loyalty and Obedience; and if They were 
e not, ready to do ſo, They were not fit to be truſted 
« with the Charge and Care of the Souls of the King's 
« Subjects.” . D 

AnD in Truth there were not any more ieee 
the enjoining this Declaration, than many w 
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: ne to moſt of 
had taken 7 


the Covenant. Many who had never taken it, and had me. 


always deteſted it, and paid ſoundly for being known to 
do ſo, were yet very ſorry that it was inſerted. at this 
Time and in this Place; for They foreſaw it would make 
Diviſions, and keep up the ſeveral Factions, which would 
have been much weakened, and in a ſhort Time brought 
to Nothing, if the Preſcyterians had been ſeparated from 
the reſt, who did perfectly hate and. were, as perfectly 
hated by all the reſt. But ſince it was brought upon the 
Stage, and it had been the Subject of ſo much Debate, 

Ff 4 They 
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They believed the Houſe of Lords could not now refuſe 
ta concur with the Commons, without undergoing ſome 
Reproach and Scandal of not having an ill Opinion enough 


guilty, ſo They thought it to be of miſchievous Conſe- 
quence to be ſuſpected to be ſo. And therefore, after 
They had expunged ſome other Parts of that Subſcription 
which had been annexed to it, and mended ſome other 
Expreſſions in other Places, which might rather irritate 
than compoſe thoſe Humours which already boiled too 
much, They returned the Bill to the Houſe of Com- 
The Crier! mons; which ſubmitted to all that They had done: And 
4. fo it was preſented to the King, who could not well re- 
TheKirg cn, fuſe his Royal Aſſent, nor did in his own Judgment or 
frm ale Hl. Inclination diſlike what was offered to him. 
By this Ad of Uniformity there was an End put to all 
the Liberty and Licenſe, which had been practiſed in all 
Churches from the Time of his Majeſty's Return, and 
by his Declaration that He had emitted afterwards. 
The Common Prayer muſt now be conſtantly read in all 
Churches, and no other Form admitted: And what Cler- 
gyman ſoever did not fully conform to whatſoever was 
contained in that Book, or enjoined by the Au of Uni- 
fermity, by or before St. Bartholomew-Day, which was 
about three Months after the Act was publiſhed 3; He was 
ipſo facto deprived of his Benefice, or any other ſpiritual 
Promotion. of which He ſtood poſſeſſed, and the Patron 
was to preſent another in his Place, as if He were dead: 
So that it was not in the King's Power to give any Diſ- 
penſation to any Man, that could preſerve him againſt 
the Penalty in the A# of Uniformity. ＋ 0 £64) 
Tunis Act was no ſooner publiſhed (for I am willing to 
continue this Relation to the Execution of it, becauſe 
there were ſome interveniag Accidents that were not un- 
deritood), than all the Preſbyterian: Miniſters expreſſed 
their Diſapprobation of it with all the Paſſion imagrable, 
— They complained “ that the King had violated his Pro- 
cmplain f ©, mite made to them in his Declaration from Breda, 
Vilas oo Which was urged with great Unipgenuity, and without 
bis Declara- any Shadaw of Right; for his Majeſty had thereby re- 
TY terred the whole Settlement of all Things relating to Re- 
ligion, to the Wiſdom of Parliament; and declared, in 
the mean Time that Nobody ſhould- be puniſhed or 
% queſtioned, for continuing the Exercile of his Religion 
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of the Covenant; of which as They were in no Degree (j 


6) 


EDWARD Earl of CLARENDON, Ce. 
«in the Way He: had been accuſtomed to in the late 


« Confuſions.” And his Majeſty had continued this In- 
dulgence by his Declaration after his Return, and there- 
by fully complied with his Promiſe from Breda; which 
He ſhould indeed haye violated, if He had now refuſed 
to; concur in the Settlement the Parliament had agreed 
upon, being in Truth no leſs obliged to concur with the 
Parliament 1n the Settlement that the Parliament ſhould 
propoſe to him, than He was not to cauſe any Man to be 
puniſhed for not obeying the former Laws, till a new Set- 
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tlement ſhould be made. But how evident ſoever this 


Truth js, They would not acknowledge it; but armed 
their Proſelytes with confident Aſſertions, and unnatural 
Interpretations of the Words in the King's Declaration, as 


if the King were bound to grant Liberty of Conſcience, 


whatever the Parliament ſhould or ſhould not deſire, that 
is, to leave all Men to live according to their own Hu- 
mours and Appetites, let what Laws ſoever be made to 
the contrary. They declared “ that They could not with 
* a good Conſcience either ſubſcribe the one or the other 
Declaration: They could not ſay that They did aſſent 
or conſent in the firſt, nor declare in the ſecond that 
<« there remained no Obligation from the Covenant; and 
<« therefore that They were all reſolved to quit their Liv- 
« 10g, and to depend upon Providence for their Sub- 
ſiſtence.“ 


THERE cannot be a better Evidence of the general Af- . 4 


fection of the Kingdom, than that this Act of Parliament 
had ſo concurrent an Approbation of the two Houſes of 


(157) Parliament, after a Suppreſſion of that Form of Devo- 


tion for near twenty Years, and the higheſt Diſcounte- 
nance and Oppreſſion of all thoſe who were known to be 
devoted or affected to it. And from the Time of the 
King's Return, when it was lawful to uſe it, though it 
was not enjoined, Perſons of all Conditions flocked to 
thoſe Churches where it was uſed. And it was by very 
many ſober Men believed, that if the Preſoyterians and 
the other Factions in Religion had been only permitted to 
exerciſe their own Ways, without any Countenance from 
the Court; the Heart of all the Factions againſt the 
Church would have been broken, before the Parliament 
did fo fully declare itſelf, % 

And there cannot be a greater Manifeſtation of the 
Diſtemper and Licenſe of the Time, than the Preſump- 


don 


generri well 


recerved, 
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Refetion on tion of thoſe Preſbyterian Miniſters, in FOES II 
ike Probes contradicting an Act of Parliament; when there _ 
—_ 2 ſcarce a lan in that Number, wWwho had not been ſo 
great a Promoter of the Rebellion, or contributed ſo 
much to it, that They had no other Title to their Lives 
but by the King's Mercy; and there were very few 
amongſt them, w had not come into the Poſſeſſion of 
the Churches They now held, by the Expulſion of the 
Orthodox Miniſters who were lawfully poſſeſſed of them, 
and who being by their Impriſonment, Poverty, and 
other Kinds of Oppreſſion and Contempt during ſo many 
Years, departed this Life, the Uſurpers remained un- 
diſturbed in their Livings, and thought” it now the 
higheſt Tyranny to be removed from them, though for 
offending the Law, and Diſobe dience to the Govern» 
ment. That thoſe Men ſhould give themſelves an Act 
of Oblivion of all their Tratigraffions and Wickedneſs, 
and take upon them again to pretend a Liberty of Con- 
ſcience againſt the Government, which They had once 
overthrown upon their Pretences; was ſuch an Impu- 
dence; as could not have fallen into the Hearts even of 
thoſe Men from the Stock of their on Malice, withbut 
ſome great Defe& in the Government, and Enco 
ment or Countenance from the higheſt Powers. „The 
King's too gracious Diſpoſition and Eaſineſs of Acceſs, 
as hath been ſaid before, had from the ENT 
their Hopes and diſpelled their Fears; whilſt 

jeſty promiſed himſelf a great Harveſt in their Conver- 
fion; by his Gentleneſs and Afﬀability, And They in- 
ſinuated themſelves by a Profeſſion, © that it was more 
<* the Regard of his Service, than any Obſtinacy in them- 
< ſelves,' which kept them from Conformity to what the 
Law had enjoined; that They might ſtill preſerve their 
Credit with their Pariſhioners, and by Degrees bring 
them to a perfect Obedience: Whereas indeed all the 
Corruption was in the Clergy ; and where a prudeht and 
Orthodox Man was'in the "ary the People very: 1 7 
ly heard the Common Pray e 


ey have tco Non did this — leave them, * the ndſkog 
os e and publiſhing this A# of Unifermity: But the London 
Miniſters, who had the Government of thoſe. in the 
Country, prevailed with the General (who without any 
violent Inclinations of his own was always ready for his 


Wife's: Sake) to bring them to the King, who always 
received 
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received them with too much 


much Service to his Majeſty; and been fo graciouſly 
„ promiſed by him his Protection) muſt now be expoſed 
to all Miſery and Famine.“ They told him * what 
% vaſt Number of Churches” (five Times more than 
was true) „would become void by this Act, which 
<-would' not prove for his Service; and that They much 
c feared, the People would not continue as quiet and 
« peaceable as They had been under their Overſight.” 
They uſed all the Arguments They thought might work 
upon him: And He ſeemed to be the more moved, be- 
(uss) cauſe He knew that it was not in his Power to help 
them. He told them, He had great Compaſſion for 
them; and was heartily ſorry that the Parliament had 
„been fo ſevere towards them, which He would remit; 
<« if it were in his Power; and. therefore that They ſhould 
« adviſe with their Friends, and that if They found chat 
eit would be in his Power to give them any —_—_— 
« ſhould find him inclined to gratify them in hatſoe 
They defired:” Which gracious Expreſſions raiſed their 
Spirits as high as ever; and They reported to their Friends 
much more than in Truth the King had ſaid to them 
(which was no new Artifice with them), and adviſed their 
Friends in all Parts to be firm to their Principles,“ and 
aſſured them, that the Rigour of the Act of Parliament 
* ſhould not be preſſed againſt them 
Ir cannot be denied, that the King was too irreſolute, 
and apt to be ſnaken in thoſe Counſels which with the 
greateſt Deliberation He had concluded, by too eaſily 
permitting or at leaſt not reſtraining any Men who 
waited upon him, or were preſent with him in his Re- 
ceſfes, to examine and cenſure what was reſolved; an 
Infirmity that brought him many Troubles, and expoſed 
his Miniſters to Ruin: Thou 4 in his Nature, Judg- 
ment and Inclinations He did deteſt the Preſyterians; 
and by the Experience He had of their Faculties, Pride 
and Inſolence in Scotland, had brought from thence fuch 
an Abhorrence of them, that for their Sakes He thought 
better of any of the other Factions. Nor had He any 
Kindneſs for any Perſon whom He ſuſpected to adhere to 
them: For the Lord Lautherdale took all Pains to be 


thought no Preſbyterian ; and pleaſed himſelf better with 
no 


them with too much Hope: They lamented * the Sad- 
< neſs of their Condition, which (after having done ſo 
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| 9 than laughing at that People, and telling 
ditulous Stories of their Folly. and foul; Corruptions. 
Nie Fraps che.Cpen! 


ie, K ion He had of their great 
*ower to do him Good or Harm, which was oftencumes 
un{kilfully .infinuated to him by Men who, He knew 
were not of their Party, but were really deceived them - 
ſelyes by a wrong Computation and Edmate of, their 
Intereſt, was not willing to be tho 
them, And there were too many 


t an Enemy to 


Speakets | 


the Court too often admitted into his Preſence, who. be- 
ing without any Senſe of Religion, thought all rather 
ought. to be permitted, than to undergo any; Trouble 


nd Diſturbance on the Behalf of any one. 
Tus continued Addreſs and Importunity of theſe, Mi- 
niſters, as St. Bartholomew's Day approached nearer, more 
diſquieted the King. They enlarged with many Wards 
eon the great Joy that They and all their Friends had 
* received, from the Compaſſion his Majeſty ſo graciouſly 
*© had expreſſed on their Behalf, which They would never 
e forget,. or forfeit. by any undutiful Carriage“ I 
confeſſed © that They found, upon Conference with their 
Friends who wiſhed them well, and upon Peruſal of 
* the Act of Parliament, that it was not in his Majeſty's 
* Power to give them ſo much Protection againſt 
Penalty of the Act of Parliament, as They had hoped, 
and as his great Goodneſs. was inclined to give them. 


But that it would be an unſpeakable Comfort to them, 
ce if his Majeſty's Grace towards them were ſo manifeſted, 


e that the People might diſcern that this extreme Rigour 
* was not grateful, to him, but that He could be well 
content it it were for ſome Time ſuſpended ; and the 
* fore They were humble Suitors to him, that He — 
* by his Letters to the Biſhops, or by a Proclamation, or 
* an Act of Council, or any other Way his Majeſty ſhould 
think fit, publiſh his Deſire that the Execution of the 
He of Uniformity, as to all but the Reading of the Li- 
* zurgy, which They would conform to, might be ſuſ- 
** pended for three Months; and that He would take 
© it, well from the Biſhops or any of the Patrons; who(:5 
** would ſo far comply with his Deſire, as not to take 
* any Advantage of thoſe Clauſes in the Statute, which 
17 gave them Authority to preſent as in a Vacancy. ; They 
** doubted not there would be many, who would willing- 
* ly ſubmit to his Majeſty's Pleaſure : But — _ 
cc ec 
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„Effect ſhould be, They would x, the mee 
& Acknowledgments to his Vage y, as if it had pe 
au OURS They ee 8 . orrqpes 
Good, þ 3 therefore that it was no Matter if me Franc: 
ed it; of that He thought it no Prejudice to the Church, 


ble 


10. 


if the AR were ſuſpended for three Months; or that He 


was willing to redeem himſelf from the preſent Impor- 
| fan — E f): e 


it is, He did make them a poſitive Promi , * that He * 
«would do what They defired;* with which They were fm y wc 
abundantly farisfied, and renewed their Encouragement # 


to their Friends < to perſeyere to the End.“ And this 
Promiſe was ſolemnly given to them in the Preſence of 
the General, who was to ſolicit the King's aha 51? that 
his Pleaſure might be known in due Time. It was now 


- the long Vacation, and few of the Council were then in 


Town, or of the 'Biſhops, with whom his Majeſty too 
late 9 4 it ee to confer, that ſuch an Inſtru- 
ment might be prepared as was fit for the Affair. Here- 
n the King told the Chancellor (who was not thought 
Friend enough to the Preſlyterians to be ſooner commu- 
nicated with) all that had paſſed, what the Miniſters had 
de fired, and what He had promiſed; and bade him © tg 

« think of the beſt Way of doing it.“ 1 
ITI Chancellor was one of thoſe, who would have 
been glad that the Act had not been clogged with many 
of thoſe Clauſes, which He foreſaw might produce ſome 
Inconyeniences ; but when it was paſſed, He thought it 
abſolutely neceffary to ſee Obedience paid to it without 
any Connivance: And therefore, as He had always diſ- 
ſuaded the King from giving ſo much Countenance to 
thoſe Applications, which He always knew publiſhed 
more to be ſaid than in Truth was ever ſpoken, and was 
the more troubled for this Progreſs They had made with 
the King; He told his Majeſty, that it was not in his 
Power to preſerve thoſe Men, who did not ſubmit to 
do all that was to be done by the Act, from Depriva- 
tion.“ He gave many Reaſons which occurred, why 
«* ſich a Declaration as was deſired would prove ineffec- 
*tual to the End for which it was defired, and what In- 
* conveniences, would reſult from attempting it.” His 
Majeſty alleged many Reaſons for the doing it, which 
He had received from thoſe who deſired it, een 
| | orry 
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ſorry, that they were no better; however concluded, that 
i had engaged his Word, and that He would perform 

hat He had promiſed ;” and required him not to op- 
poſe i it, The Chancellor had always been very tender 
of his, Honour; and adviſed him to be very wary in 
„making any Promiſe, but when He had made it, to 
* perform it though to his Diſadvantage: And at was 
no new. Thing to him, to be reproached for oppoſing 
the reſolving to do ſuch or ſuch a Thing, and then to be 
reproached again for purſuing; the Reſolutio . 
7 was at Hamplan - Court, and ſent for the 
Archbith chhiſhop of Canterbury, the Biſhops of London and of 
Wincheſter, to attend him, with the Chief Juſtice Bridg- 
man, and the Attorney General: There were ikewiſe 
hn, Chancellor, the General, the Duke of 'Ormond, and 
the Secretaries. His Majeſty acquainted them with . the 
Importunities uſed by the London Miniſters, and the 
6 . had offered why a further Time ſhould 
Sven to them to conſider of what, was ſo new; to 
chem; and what Anſwer He had given to them; and(:6:} 

5 © They had renewed their Importunity with 4 De- 

4 lire of ſuch a Declaration from him as is mentioned 
before, in which He thought there was no Incorveni- 

I de. ence, and therefore had promiſed to do it, and called 

eee them now together to adviſe of the beſt Way of doin 
| rende. it.” The Biſhops were very much troubled, haucht 
Fil Fellows ſhould ſtill preſume to give his Majeſty ſo — 
Vexation, and that They ſhould have ſuch Acceſs to 
him. They gave ſuch Arguments againſt the doing 
what was deſired, as could not be anſwered; and for 
themſelves, They deſired « to be excuſed for not con- 
<« niving in any Degree at the Breach of the Act of Par- 
<« liament, either by not preſenting a Clerk where them- 
ſelves were Patrons, or deferring to give Inſtitution 

© pon the Preſentation of others: And that his Majeſty's 
ving ſuch a Declaration or Recommendation would 
the greateſt Wound to the Church, and to the a 

« yernment thereof, that it could receive.“ 

Tux Chancellor, who did really believe that the Ling: 
and his Service would ſuffer more by the Breach of his 
Word and Promiſe, than either could do from doing the 
Thing deſired, confeſſed ** that He believed it would do 
* == little Good, which would not be imputed to his 
1 Majeſty, when He had done all He could do; gt 

that 


0} 
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« that it would be a greater Conformity, if the Miniſters 
generally performed what They offered to do, in read-" 
<« 1ng-all the Service of the Church, than had been theſe 
% many Tears; and that once having done what Was 
knomœn to be ſo contrary to their Inclinations, would 
* bean. ment upon them in a ſhort Time to com- 
< ply with the reſt of their Obligations: And therefore,” 
Hye! ſaid, He ſhould not diſſuade his Majeſty from do- 


what He had promiſed ;* which indeed He had 


fn. Reaſon to think He was reſolved to do, whatever 
He was adviſed to the contrary. The King demanded 
31 udgment of the Lawyers, 4 whether He could 

7 nſe with the Obſervation of the Act for 
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«6 — — 7” who anſwered, * that notwithſtanding B. fall it 
« any.Thing He could do in their Favour, the Patrons g. i 5 


might preſent their Clerk as if the Incumbents were 


<« dead, upon their Not- performance of what They were 


« enjoined.” Upon the whole Matter the King was 
converted and with great Bitterneſs againſt that | 
in general, and againſt the particular Perſons whom He 


had always received too graciouſly, concluded that He 


would not do what was deſired, and that the Connivance 
ſhould not be given to any of them. 


Tun Biſhops departed full of Satisfaction with the 


age b Refoluton; and as unſatisfied with their Friend 
the Chancellor's Inclination to gratify that People, not 
knowing the Engagement that was upon him. And this 
Jealouſy produced à greater Coldneſs from ſome of them 
towards him, and a greater Reſentment from him, who 
thought He had deſerved better from their Function and 
their Perſons, than was in a long Time, if ever, perfectly 
reconciled. Yet He never declined in the leaſt Degree 

his Zeal for the Government of the Church, or the In- 


tereſt of thoſe ' Perſons; nor thought They could be 2. 
blamed for their Severity againſt thoſe Miniſters, who g 


—4 


the Preſbyte- 


were ſurely the proudeſt Malefactors, and the moſt in- riar A 


capable o _ — treated, of any Men living. For“ 


, "7 of the Biſhops uſed them kindly, and endeavoured 
wes pe them to Conformity, They reported © that 
*« They had been careſſed and flattered by the Biſhops, and 
offered great Preferments, which They had bravely re- 
< fuſed to accept for the Preſervation of a good Con- 
< ſcience:” And in Reports of this Kind, few of them 
ever obſerved any Rules of Ingenuity or „ 
HEN 
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Mey endea- Wann They faw that to and un. (6, 

war 0 ai dergo the worſt, They agreed upon à Method to be ob- 

* " ſerved by them in che leaving and parting with their Pu). 
n ey were do preach," They 


endravoured to infuſe Murmur, Jealouſy ard — 
1 — and to pfe-· 
pare them to expect and bear with Patience and 

to rage alb the Perſeeutions which were like to follow, wi 
< the Light of the Goſpel was fo near being extinguiſhed.” 
And all thoſ& Sermons They called their Fare\et' Sermons, 
and cauſed to be printed together, with one of th 
Preachers Pictures before their Sermons ; which in Tru 
contained all the Vanity and Oſtentation with Reference 
to theimſelves, and all the Inſinuations to Mutiny and Re- 
bellion, that could be warily eouched in Words Which 
could not be brought within Penalty of Law, though 
their Meaning was well underſtood. 

Wurn the Time was expired, better Men were put 
into their Churches, though with much murmurir 
ſome of their Pariſhes for a Time, increaſed by their Bud 
Clamour, that They had been betrayed by the King's 
« Promiſe that They ſhould have three Months longer 
Time:“ Which drew the like Clamour upon them by 
thoſe, who had hearkened to their Advice in continuing 
their Obſtinaey i in Confidence of. a Diſpenſation; wheteas 
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otherwiſe They would have conformed, as very many of 

their Party did. And many of the other who were cozened 

by them, and ſo loſt the Livings They had, made all the 
Haſte They could to make themſelves capable — — 
others, by as full Subſcriptions and Conformi 

Alngth mp Of Uniformity required. And the greateſt of 

Z, ſome Time, and after They found that the private 1 

22 and Donatives, which at firſt flowed in upon = 
Compaſſion of their Sufferings 'and to Ker 
Courages, every Day began to ſlacken, an * 10 
the End expire, ſubſcribed to thoſe very Declarations, 
which They had urged as the greateſt Motives to their 
Nonconformity. And the Number was very ſmall, and 
of very weak and inconſiderable Men, that continued 
refractory, and received no Charge in the Church: 
Though it may without Breach of Charity be believed, 
that many who did ſubſcribe had the fame : 
to che Church, and to the Government of it; and it 


may 
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mer Parliaments had been very rarely troubled), and the 
Bitterneſs and Animoſities which aroſe from thence, ex- 
ceedingly diſquieted and diſcompoſed the Houſe ; every 
Man being ſo much concerned for the Intereſt of his 
Friends or Allies, that He was more ſolicitous for the 
Diſpatch of thoſe, than of any which related to the Ki 
— Publick, which He knew would by a gen 
Concurrence be all paſſed before the Seſſion ſhould be 
made; whereas if the other ſhould be deferred, the Seſ- 
ſion would quickly follow (which the King by frequent 
Meſſages defred to haſten, having received News already 
of the Queen's having been at Sea many Days), and the 
Benefit of thoſe Pretences would be loſt, and with greater 
Difficulty be recovered in a ſucceeding Seſſion. Then as 
thoſe private Bills were for the particular Benefit and Ad- 
vantage of ſome Perſons, which engaged all their Friends 
to be very ſolicitous for their Diſpatch ;' ſo for the moſt 
Part they were to the Loſs and Damage of other Perſons, 
who likewiſe called in Aid of all their Friends to prevent 
the Houſes Conſent : And by this Means ſo many Fac- 
tions were kindled-in Both Houſes, between thoſe who 


12) drove on the Intereſt of their own or of their Relations, 


who mutually looked upon one another as Enemies, and 
againſt thoſe who for Juſtice and the Dignity of Parlia- 
ment would have rejected all or moſt of the Addreſſes of 
that Kind ; that in moſt Debates which related to nei- 
ther, the Cuſtom of Contradiction, and the Averſion to 
8 very much diſturbed and prolonged all Diſ- 
teh. | 

„ cannot be denied, that after a civil War of ſo 
many Years, . proſecuted with that Height of Malice and 
Revenge, ſo many Houſes plundered and ſo many burn- 
ed, in which the Evidences of many Eſtates were totally 
deſtroyed, and as many by the unſkilful Providence of 
others, who in Order to preſerve them had buried their 
Writings ſo unwarily under Ground, that they were taken 
up ſo defaced or rotted, that they could not be pleaded 
in any Court of Juſtice ; many who had followed the 

G g King 
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Kingrin the War, and ſo made themſelyes liable to thoſe 
Penalties which the Parliament had prepared for them 
and ſubjected them to, had made many feigned Convey- 
ances, with ſuch Limitations and ſo abſolutely (that no 
Truſt might be diſcovered by thoſe who Power to 
avdid it) that they were indeed too abſolute to be avoided 
by themſelves, and their Eſtates become ſo much out of 

ir wn Diſpoſal, that They could neither apply them 
to the Payment of their juſt Debts, or to the Proviſion 
for their Children: I ſay, there were many ſuch Caſes, 
which could be no other Way provided for but by an Act 
of Parliament, and to which an Act of Parliament with- 


bout too much Severity and Rigour could not be denied. 


And againſt any of thoſe. there appeared none or very 


Alttle Oppoſition to be made. | Stay 
Bur the Rxample and Precedent of ſuch drew with 


them a World of unreaſonable Pretences; and They, 
ha were not in a Condition to receive Relief in any 
Court of Juſtice, thought They had a Ground to appeal 


to Parliament. They who had been compelled, for railing 


the Money They were forced to pay for their Delinquency, 
to ſell Land, and gould not ſell it but at a very low Value 
(for it was one Species of the Oppreſſion of that Time, 
that when a powerful Man had an Aſpect upon the Land 
of any Man who was to compound, and ſo in View like 
to ſell it, no other Man would offer any Money for it, 


ſo that He was ſure at laſt to have it upon his own Price); 


now all that, monſtrous Power was vaniſhed, They who 
had made \ thoſe unthrifty Bargains and Sales, though 
with all the Formalities of Law, by Fines and Recove- 
ries and the like (which is all the Security that can be 
given upon a Purchaſe), eſpecially if the Purchaſer was of 
an ll Name, came with all imaginable Confidence to the 
Parliamens, to have their Land reſtored to them. Every 


Man had raiſed an Equity in his own Imagination, that 


He thought ought to prevail againſt any Deſcent, Te q 
ment or Act of Law; and that whatever any Man hz 
been brought to do, which common Reaſon would make 
manifeſt that, He, would never have done-if He could 
have choſen, was Argument ſufficient of ſuch a Force, 
and, ought. to find Relief in Parliament, from the un: 
bounded Equity They were Maſters of and could difs 
penſe, whatever Formalities of Law had. preceded or ac- 
companied the Tranſaction. And whoever oppoſed thoſe 
01 extra- 
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extravagant Notions, which ſometimes deprived Men'of 
the Benefit of the AF of Oblivion, was thought to be with- 
our Juſtice, or which to them was worſe, to be without 
any Kindneſs to the King's Party. And without Queſtion, 
upon thoſe Motives or others as unreaſonable, many Acts 
were paſſed of very ill Example, and Which many Men 
were ſcandalized at in the preſent, and Poſterity will more 
cenſure hereafter, when Infants who were then unborn 
ſhall find themſelves diſinherited of thoſe Eſtates, which 


(163) their Anceſtors had carefully provided ſhould deſcend to 


them; upon which Irregularities the King made Reflect. 


ion when He made the Seſſion. 
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Bur notwithſtanding all theſe Incongruities, and the #2 Pe. 


Indiſpoſitions which attended them, They performed all 
thoſe Reſpects towards the King, which He did or could 


rent procceds 
wth great 
Duty torture 


expect from them; there being ſcarce a Man, who op- N. 


ſed the granting any Thing that was propoſed for the 
enefit of his Majeſty, or the Greatneſs of the Crown: 
And though ſome of the Particulars mentioned before did 
ſometimes intervene, to hinder and defer the preſent Re- 
ſolutions and Concluſions in thoſe Counſels, the Reſolu- 
tions and Concluſions in a ſhort Time after ſucceeded” ac. 
cording the King's Wiſh. The Militia and manyothet 
Regalities were declared and ſettled according to th&origi. 
nal Senſe of the Law, and the Authority of the Crowti vin: 
dicated to the Height it had been at upon the Heads of the 
greateſt Kings who had ever reigned in the Nation. Mo. 
nies were raiſed by ſeveral Bills, ſuffictent as They con- 
ceived to have paid all the Debts the King or the King- 
dom owed; for in their Computations They comprehend- 
ed the Debts that were owing before his Majeſty's Return; 


and for which the publick Faith had been engaged: And 


if as much had been paid as They conceived They had 
given, probably it might have been enough to have diſ- 
charged all thoſe. They ſettled a conſtant Revenue upon 
the Crown, which according to the Eſtimate They made 
would amount to the yearly Revenue of twelve hundred 
thouſand Pounds, a Proportion double to what it was in 
the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, and it may be of any 
King preceding; and declared, © that if it did not amount 
* to that full Value, They would ſupply it at another Meet. 
ing.“ And though it hath not in 'Fruth amounted to 
that Sum in his Majeſty's Receipts, the Parliament hath 
imputed it rather to ill Managery, and letting Farms at 
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tod eaſy Rates; than to an Error in their Computation. 
For the preſent, it was looked upon by the King and by 
His Miniſtets as anſwerable to his Expectation. And fo, 
upon Notice of N being upon the Coaft, and 

rwards of her Arrival at Port/mouth, the King ap- 
inted the Houſes to preſent all their Bills to him upon 
mineteenth of May for his Royal Aſſent, it bein 
few Days above a Year from the Time of their being fir 
eonvened) 20 e n 4 II 
Wr the King came to the Parliament, and They 
had preſented the great Number of Bills which They had 
prepared, and after He had given his Royal Aſſent to 
moſt of them, his Majeſty told them, that He thought 
cherte had been very few Seſſions of Parliament, in 
«which there had been ſo many Bills, as He had paſſed 
Athat Day: He was confident, never ſo many private 
£ Bills, which He hoped They would not draw into Ex- 
e ample. It was true,“ He faid, © the late ill Times had 


erden Men into great Streights, and might have 
5 — 7 them to make Conveyances colourably, to 
voi 


t gv, Inoonveniences, and yet not afterwards to be 
<avoided; and Men had gotten Eftates by new and 
* greater Frauds than had been heretofore practiſed; and 
$(therefore in this Conjuncture extraordinary Remedies 
might be neceſſary, which had induced him to comply 
with their Advice in paſſing thoſe Bills; but He prayed 
*them that this ſhould be rarely done hereafter: That 
the good old Rules of the Law are the beſt Security; 
and He wiſhed © that Men might not have too much 
«Cauſe to fear, that the Settlements which They make 


Hof their Eſtates ſhall be too eaſily unſettled, when They 


. are dead, by the Power of Parliament.“ | 
Ax ſaid, * They had roo much obliged him, not only 
ct in the Matter of thoſe Bills which concerned his Reve- 
nue, but in the Manner of paſſing them, with ſo gfeat 
„ Affection and Kindneſs, that He knew not how to 
thank them enough. He did aſſure them; and prayed (4 
chem to aſſure their Friends in the Country,” that He 
„would apply all that They had given to him, to the 
** utmoſt Improvement of the Peace and Happineſs of 
* the Kingdom; and that He would, with the beſt Ad- 
* vice and good Huſbandry He could, bring his own 
% Expenſes within a narrower Compaſs.” And He ſaid, 
now He was ſpeaking to them of his own 2 Huſ- 
MITE 25 andry, 
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« bandry, He muſt tell them; that would not be enough 
He could not but obſerve, that the whole Nation ſcemed 
<« to him a little corrupted in their Exceſs of Living / All 
« Men ſpend much more in their Cloaths, in theit Diet, 
« in all their Expenſes, than They had uſed to do. He 


<« hoped it had only been the Exceſs of Joy after ſo lo 
« Sufferings, that had tranſported him and them to thuſe 
4 other Exceſſes; but,” He defired them, that They 
e might all take Heed that the Continuance of them: did 
<« not indeed corrupt their Natures. He did believe that 
* He had been that Way very faulty himſelf: He pro- 
e miſed-that He would reform, and that if They would 


join with him in their ſeveral Capacities, They woulktbby -+-* 
their Examples do more Good both in City and Coun- 


« try, than any new Laws would do.“ He ſaid many 
other good Things that pleaſed them, and no Doubt He 
intended all He ſaid; but the Ways and Expedients to 
wards good Huſbandry were no where purſued. t. 
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T x Chancellor, by the King's Command, enlarged The Chancel- 
upon * the general Murmurs upon the Expenſe, and that / H. 


«it ſhould ſo much exceed all former Times.“ He put 
them in Mind, how the Crown had been uſed fince 
ce thoſe Times, how the King had found ir at his bleſſed 
« Return: That as ſoon as He came hither, beſides the 
« infinite Sums that He forgave, He gave more Money 
to the People than He had fince received from them 
(He meant I ſuppoſe the Releaſe of all the Rents, Debts 
and Receipts which were due to him); “that at leaſt two 
<« Parts of three that They had ſince given him had iſ- 


« ſued for the diſbanding of Armies never raiſed by him, 


<« and for Payment of Fleets never ſent out by him, and 
* of Debts never incurred by him.” He put them in 
Mind, * of the vaſt Diſparity between the former Times 
and theſe in which They now lived, and conſequently 
< of the Diſproportion in the Expenſe the Crown was now 
< at, for the Protection and Benefit of the Subject, to 
e what it formerly underwent. Ho great a Difference 
there was in the preſent Greatneſs and Power of the two 
* Crowns, and what they had been then poſſeſſed of, was 
* evident to all Men; and if the Greatneſs and Power of 
the Crown of England ſhould not be in ſome Proportion 
improved too, it might be liable to Inconveniencies it 
would not undergo alone. How our Neighbours and 
our Rivals, who court one and the ſame Miſtreſs, Trade 
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and Commerce, with all the World, are advanced in 
Shipping, Power, and an immoderate Deſire to en- 

groſs the whole Traffick of the Univerſe, was notorious 
enough; and that this unruly Appetite would not. be 
reſtrained or diſappointed, nor the Trade of the Nation 
be ſupported and maintained, with the ſame Fleets and 
Forces which had been maintained in the happy Times 
* of Qucen Elizabeth. He needed not — of the 
naval Power of the Turks, who inſtead of ſculking 
* abroad in poor ſingle Ships as They were wont to do, 
«© domineer now on the Ocean in ſtrong Fleets, make na- 
val Fights, and had brought ſome Chriſtians to a better 
* Correſpondence, and another Kind of Commerce and 
< 'Fraffick with them, than was expected” (for at that 
Time the Dutch had made a low and diſhonourable Peace 
with the Pirates of Algiers and Tunis): * Inſomuch as 
They apprehended no Enemy upon;the Sea, but what 
They find in the King of England's Ships, which had (165 
indeed brought no ſmall Damage upon them, with no 
* ſmall Charge to the King, but a great Reputation to 
* the Nation.“ | 3s In VI 
4 did aſſure them, that the Charge the Crown was 
* then at, by Sea and Land, for the Peace and Security 
* and Wealth and Honour of the Nation, amounted to 
no leis than eight hundred thouſand Pounds in the Year; 
&« all which did not coſt the Crown before the late Trou- 
o bles fourſcore thouſand Pounds the Year: And there- 
e fore that Nobody could blame them for any Supply 
They had given, or Addition They had made to the 
„Revenue of the Crown.” He told them, -< that. the 
« new Acquiſitions of Dunkirk, Mardike, Tangier, Ja- 
* maica, and Bombayne, ought. to be looked upon as 
“Jewels of an immenſe Magnitude in the Royal Dia- 
«dem; and though they were of preſent Expenſe, they 
« were like in a ſhort Time, with God's Bleſſing to 
« bring vaſt Advantages to the Trade, Navigation, 
* Weaſch and Honour of the King and Kingdom, His 
Majeſty had enough expreſſed his Deſiret tai live ina 
perfect Peace and Amity with all his Neighbours; nor 
« was it an ill ingredient towards the Firmgeſs and Sta- 
« bility of that Peace and Amity which his Royal Anceſ- 
* tors had held with them, that He hath ſome Advant- 
ages in Caſe of a War, which They were — 
1191; | | l ne (16 
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The ſame Day the Parliament was prorogued to the 75 Te 
ley pu Day of February following. % gniqainle ” — 

Ir was about the End of May, when the Queen! came 

to Hampton-Court. The Earl of Sandkoich, after He had 
reduced thoſe of Agiers and Tunis to good Conditions, 
went to T. „ which was to be delivered to him before 
He wWas to go to Liſbon for the Reception of the Queen: 
And delivered to him it was, though by an Accident that 7% £-! 
might have cauſed it to be delivered into another Hand. _ Fate 
There was never the leaſt Doubt, but that the Qucen J Tangicr. 
Regent did reſolve religiouſly to perform all the Condi» 
tions on the Part of Portugal; and the Government. was 
yet in her Hands. But the King growing towards his 
Majority, and of a Nature not like to comply long with 
his Mother's Advice; Factions began likewiſe to grow in 
that Court. The Delivery of Tangier, and into the Hands 
of Hereticks, was much murmuted at; as like more to 
irritate the Pope, who did already carry himſelf towards 
them very unlike a common Father, notwithſtanding the 
E Interpoſition of France, which, u the Peace 
tely made — the two Crowns, was already ceaſed: 
So that They now apprehended, that this new — 
tion would give ſome Excuſe to the Court of Rama, to 
comply more ſeverely with the Importunities from Spain, 
which likewiſe upon this Occaſion They were ſure Would 
be renewed with all poſſible Inſtance. And though the 
Queen had lately ſent a Governour to Tangier, whom She 
therefore made Choice of, as a Man devoted to her, and 
who would obey her Commands in the Delivery of this 
Place; yet it is certain, He went thither with a 3 
Reſolution. 
% Very few Days before the Farl of Sandwich came ah A Deſign of 
ther, the Governour marched out with all the Horſe and f . 
wwbve Half the Foot of the Garriſon into the Country, 
and fell into an Ambuſh of the Moors, who being mueh 
More numerous cut off the whole Party: And ſo the Go- 
%etnour' with ſo many of the chief Officers and Soldiers 
being killed, the Town was left ſo weak, that if the 
Moors had purſued their Advantage with ſuch Numbers 
as They might; and did intend within few Days to bring 
with-them, They would have been able to have made lie- 
tle Reſiſtance. And the Earl of Sandwich coming hap- 
pily thither in · that Conjuncture, it was delivered into his 
(159) Hands, who convoyed the Remainder of the Garriſon in- 
Gg 4 to 
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to gel, where They were like to be ſtonect hy the 
Peoples and then, hayin — — good Garriſon of Horſe 
Foot which were ſent from England into it, He de- 
Carne it . * the Earl of Peterborough, 'who had a 
ommiſſion from the King to be Governout thereof; 


8 - 
av 


expected, then to appear in the een of Exe 
e 


1. 1 WR then to appear in the Quality 
I our to demand the Queen. 


He comes to N Airs there happened likewiſe in a very 
Lebe ds. Conjunctute; for the Spaniſb Army, ſtronger than it 
junge. en before, was upon its March to beſiege a Seaport 
Tow which lay ſo near Li/bon, that — in the Ene- 
$ it would very much have infeſted their whole 
Tok and was not ſtrong enough long to have reſiſted 
ſo Powerful an Enemy. But upon the Fame of the Eng- 
liſh Fleet's Arrival, the Spaniard gave over that Deſign, 
d retired; Since as it was impoſſible that They ſhould 
e able to take that Place, which the Fleet was 10 
to relieve; ſo They knew not but that the Englifb-might 
Fenty a Deſcent into their own Quarters, which ke 


Nin engaging before any other Town. But t 


the March of that Army had given had ſo much 
bed Portugal, which never keep their whole Forces 


_ Occaſions; that They were compelled. to make Uſe of 
moſt of that Money, which They {aid had been laid up 
and ſhould be kept for the Payment of the Queen's Port 
tion, which was to be tranſported with her into Eugland. 

. HEREUPON, after the Ambaſſadour had been re- 
ceived. with all poſſible Demonſtration of Reſpect and 
Ae Joy, and had had his ſolemn Audience from the 

ing and from the Queen Regent and the Queen his 

Miſtreſs; and ſome Engliſh Gentlemen of Quality, who 
were ſent by the King, were admitted to thoſe: Places of 
Attendance about the Queen, to which his Majeſty Dau 
_ aligned. them: The Queen Mother with de®. 

The-Portu- 19 told the Ambaſſadour, that the Streights and 

oc verty of the Kingdom were ſo great upon the late: Ad- 

Queen's Pe- *© yance of the Spaniſh Army, that there could at this 

_ <« preſent. be only paid one Half of the Queen's Portion, 

< and that the other Half ſhould infallibly be paid within 

«2 Year, with which She hoped the King her Brother 

would be ſatisfied; and that for the better doing it, She 


6 reſolved 


and himſelf with the Fleet failed to Liſbon, where He had 


on Foot, but draw them together upon ſuch emergent 


(ut 


(:57) who ſhould be obli 
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« brought ſo good a Work with God's Blefing to fo 
«< an End, with her Daughter to the King re thre 
Tux Earl of Sandwich was much perplexed, nor did 


| err. which He knew the King 
expected, and whi ey were not able to pay. He 

already received Tangier, and left a ſtrong Calin in 
and had neither Authority to reſtore it, nor where - 
withal to carry back the Men. And at laſt, after He 


F 


had uſed all the Means to have the Whole paid, and was 


ſo fully informed, that He did in Truth believe that They 
could do no more; He reſolved that He would receive 
the Queen aboard the Fleet. That which They were 
ready to deliver for Half the Portion, was not in Money, 
but to be made up by Jewels, Sugar and other Cong 
ties, which ſhould not be overvalued. The Ambaſſadour 
was contented to give his Receipt for the ſeveral 2 
— the Money Pres — 4— leaving the Value 5 
computed in England expreſsly refuſed to accep 
the Jewels, Sugar and Merchatiites at any Rates or 
Prices; but was contented to receive them on Board the 
Ships, and to deliver them in Specze at London to any Per- 
fon who ſhould be 


to the Money they were va- 
e up the whole Sum that ſhould be 

aid to the King for the Moiety. In Concluſion, all 

hings were delivered on Board the Ships; and Diegs 
Silvas, a ſe of t Wealth and full Credit at Amfter- 
dam, was ſent with it, and obliged to make even the Ac- 
count with the King's Miniſters at London, and to pay 
what ſhould remain due. And a new Obligation was en- 


lued at, and to 


tered into by the Crown of Portugal, for the Payment of 


the other Moiety within the Space of a Year. And the 
Queen with all her Court and Retinue were embarked 
on Board the Fleet; and without any ill Accidents her Ma- 


cafity reſolve what He was to do. His Inſtructions were 


inted by them to receive them, 
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jeſty arrived ſafely at Portſmouth : And having teſted only v. 9. 
three or four Days there, to recover the Indiſpoſition 97,” 


contracted in ſo long a Voyage at Sea, her Majeſty toge- 
ther with the King came to Hampton-Court at the Time 
mentioned before, the twenty ninth of May, the King's 
Birthday, full two Years after his Majeſty's Return and 
entering London. | "de 


-- However 
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End 
wſed to alien- 


ate the King's 


me Cotitubtion of the Life if © 


"How! 91 nnr elne 12 ils ine 
Jowve the publick Joy of the Kingdom was very 
MB) Mir this Conjunction, yet in a ſhort, Time there 


[Zion from appeared not that Serenity in the Court that was expect- 


Un, 


| u informed by the Ambaſſadour of che Diſſervice 


Some Circum- © 


fauces that 


contribute to- 
wards a Miſ- 
- anderſlanding 

between them 


ed. They who had formerly endeavoured to prevent 3 
uſed ever after all the il Arts They could to make ir dll 
agreeable, and to alienate the King's Affection from the 
et ſuch a Degree, that it might never be in her 
Power to prevail with him to their Pech an Ef 
fect They had Reaſon to expect from any notable Intereſt. 
8 F wight in in his Affections, ſince She could 11 


in hey 
1d formerly endeavoured to do her. 
"THERE was a Lady of Youth and Beauty, with whom 
the King had lived in great and notorious Familiarity from 
the Time of his Coming into England, and who, at the 


a Time of the „ b Coming or a little before, had been 


delivered of a Son whom the King owned. . And as that 
Amour had been generally taken Notice of, to the leſ- 
ſening of the good Reputation the King had with the 
People; ſo it underwent the leſs Reproach from 

King's being young, vigorous, and in 25 full Strength; 
and upon a full Preſumption that when He ſhould, be 
married, He would contain himſelf within the ſtrict 
Bounds of Virtue and Conſcience. And that his Majeſty 


himſelf had that firm Reſolution, there want not many 


Arguments, as well from the excellent N 7 ek d Jul. 
tice of his own Nature, as from the Profeſſions He ha 


made with ſome Solemnity to Perſons who were beliey 


to have much Credit, and who had not failed to 12 heir 
Duty, in putting him in Mind “ of the infinite Oblig 
tions He had to God Almighty, and that He expe 00 


another Kind of Return from him, in the Purity, 
Mind and Integrity of Life:“ Of which his Majeſty was 
Pn ſenſible, albeit there was all poſſible P ; taken 
y that Company which were admitted to his Hours 
Pleaſure, to divert and corrupt all thoſe Impreſtians. 
Principles, which his own Conſcience anc re ve t 
teem of Providence did ſuggeſt to him; turn 8 1. 
courſe and Mention of Religion into Ridic as) 
were only an Invention of Divines £0.41 le pon 
of Parts, and to reſtrain them from the Liberty and U. 
of pr Faculties which God and Nature had given then, 
that They might be ſubject to their Reproofs and Deter: 
minationsz which Kind of Licenſe was not grateful - the 
een ng, 
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King, and ang 

wid had pleaſant Wit, 
too much Delight. . © 
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MY 


Tix Queeh had Beauty and Wit enough to make her-. 


ſelf very agreeable to him; and it is very certain, that at 
their firſt Meeting and for ſome Time after the King had 
very good Satisfaction ig her, and without Doubt made 
very good Reſolutions within himſelf, and promiſed him: 
(:63)ſelf a happy and an innocent Life in her Company, with- 
our an Arch Uxoriouſneſs, as might draw the Reputation 
upon him of being governed by his Wife, of which He 
had obſerved or been too largely informed of ſome incon- 
venient Effects in the Fortune of ſome of his neareſt 


Friends, and had long proteſted againſt ſuch a Reſigna- 


tion; though They who knew him well, did not think 


him ſo much ſuperiour to ſuch a Condeſcenſion, but that | 


if the Queen had had that Craft and Addreſs and Dex- * 


terity that ſome former Queens had, She might have pre- 
vailed as far by Degrees as They had done. But the 
Truth is, though She was of Years enough to have has 
more Experience of the World, and of as much Wit 
could be wiſhed, and of a Humour very agreeable at ſame 
Seaſons ; yet She had been bred, according to the Mode 
and Diſcipline of her Country, in a Monaſtery, where 
She had only ſeen the Women who attended her, and 
converſed with the Religious who reſided there, and with- 
9 bt in her Inclinations was enough diſpoſed to have 
been one of that Number. And from this Reſtraint She 
was called out to be a great Queen, and to a free Con- 
verfation in a Court that was to be upon the Matter new 
formed, and reduced from the Manners of a licentious 
Age to the old Rules and Limits which had been ob- 
ſeryed in better Times; and to which regular and decent 
Conformity the preſent Diſpoſition of Men or Women was 
not enough inclined to ſubmit, nor the King enough diſ- 
poſed to exact. | _ 
"THERE was a numerous Family of Men and Women 
that were ſent from Portugal, the moſt improper to pro- 
mote that Conformity in the Queen that was neceſſary for 
her, Condition and future Happineſs, that could be 
choſen: The Women for the moſt Part old and Able 
and proud, incapable. of any Converſation, with Perſons 
of Quality and a liberal Education. And They deſired, 
and Indeed had conſpired fo far to poſſeſs the vent 
e Oo OT Ou OF RO a Rees 1 themielves, 
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hemſclves, that She ſhould neither learn the Eig. Lan- 
guage, nor uſe their Habit, nor depart from the Man- 
nets. and Faſhions of her own Country 4 any Particulars; 
« which Reſolution” They told her © would be for the 
«Dignity of Portugal, and would quickly induce the 
4E Ladies to conform to her Majeſty's Practice:“ 
And this Imagination had made that Impreſſion, that the 
Taylor who had been ſent into Portugal to make her 
Cloaths, could never be admitted to ſee her or receive any 
Employment. Nor when She came to Portſmouth,” and 
found there ſeveral Ladies of Honour and prime Quality 
attend her in the Places to which They were e 
dy the King, did She receive any of them, till the King 
urſelf came; nor then with any Grace, or the Liberty 
that belonged to their Places and Offices. She could not 
be perſuaded to be dreſſed out of the Wardrobe that the 
King had ſent to her, but would wear the Cloaths which 
She had brought, until She found that the King was diſ- 
leaſed, and would be obeyed: Whereupon She con- 
formed againſt the Advice of her Women, who conti- 
nued their Opiniatrety, without any one of them receding 
from their own Mode, which expoſed them the more to 
Reproach. 5 SR 11 
Wurs the Queen came to Hampton-Court, She brought 
with her a formed Reſolution, that She would never ſuf- 
fer the Lady who was ſo much ſpoken of to be in her Pre- 
ſence: And afterwards to thoſe She would truſt She faid, 
Sher Mother had enjoined her ſo to do.” On the other 


| Hand, the King thought that He had fo well prepared 


her to give her a civil Reception, that within a Day or 
two after her Majeſty's being there, himſelf led her into 
her Chamber, and preſented her to the Queen, who re- 
ceived her with the fame Grace as She had done the reſt; 
there being many Lords and other Ladies at the fame (159 
Time there. But whether her Majeſty in the Inſtant 
knew who She was, or upon Recollection found it after- 
wards, She was no ſooner fate in her Chair, but her Co- 
lour changed, and Tears guſhed out of her Eyes, and 
her Noſe bled, and She fainted ; fo that She was forth- 
with removed into another Room, and all the Company. 
retired out of that where She was before. And this falling 
out ſo notoriouſly when ſo many Perſons were preſent, 
the King looked upon it with wonderful Indignation, and 
as an Earneft of Defiance for the Deciſion of the Su- 
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y and who ſhould' govern, üpon which Point He 
was the moſt jealous duch de na Rgek. te of any 150 ö 
and the Anſwer He received from the Wed, Which 
kept up the Obſtinacy, diſpleaſed him more, Now the 
Breach of the Conditions grew Matter of Reproach ; the 
Payment of but Half the Portion was objected ta the Am- 
baſſadqur, who would have been vory glad that the ure 
rel had been upon no other Point. He knew not what 
to ſay or do; the King being offended with him for hav- 
ing {aid ſo much in Portugal to provoke the Queen, and 
not inſtructed her enough to make her unconcerned in 
what had been before her Time, and in which She. could 
not Teaſonably be concerned; and the Queen with more 
Indignation reproaching him with the Character He had 

iven of the King, of his Virtue and good Nature: Whilſt 
the poor Man, not able to endure the Tempeſt of ſo much 
Injuſtice from Both, thought it beſt to ſatisfy Both b 
dying; and from the extreme Affliction of Mind whic 
He underwent, He ſuſtained ſuch a Fever as brought 
him to the Brink of his Grave, till ſome Grace from Both 
their Majeſties contributed much to the Recovery of his 
Spirits. . | 3 
| T the mean Time the King forbore her Majeſty's Com- 
pany, and ſought Eaſe and Refreſhment in that jolly Com- 
pany, to which in the Evenings He grew every Day more 
indulgent, and in which there were ſome, who deſired ra- 
ther to inflame than pacify his Diſcontent. And They 
found an Expedient to, vindicate his Royal Juriſdiction, 
and to make it manifeſt to the World, that He would not 
be governed; which could never without much Artifice 
have got Entrance into his Princely Breaſt, which always 
entertained the moſt tender Affections; nor was ever any 
Man's Nature more remote from Thoughts of Roughneſs 
or Hardheartedneſs. They magnified the Temper and 
Conſtitution of his Grandfather, who indeed to all other 
Purpoſes was a glorious Example: That when He was 
s enhamoured, and found a Return anſwerable to his Me- 
rjt, He did not diſſemble his Paſſion, nor ſuffer it to be 
© Matter of roach to the Perſons whoin He loved; 
but made all wvthers pay them that Reſpect which He 
thought them worthy of; brought them to the Court, 
«* and obliged his own, Wife the Queen to treat them with 
Grace and Favour; gave them the higheſt Titles of | 
Honour, to draw Reverence and Application to __ . 
— cc rom 
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pm 1.che. Court; and all the Kingdom; raiſed the 
& E ren He had by them to the Reputation, State and 
Degree of Princes of the Blood, and conferred Fortunes 
&* and Offices upon them accordingly. That his Majeſty, 
<« who inherited the ſame; Paſſions, was without the Gra- 
< titude and noble Inclination to make Returns propor- 


e tzonable, to the Obligations He received. That He 


<« had, by the Charms of his Perſon and of his Profeſſions; 
4 Feigen upon the Affections and Heart of a young and 
<« beautiful Lady of a noble Extraction, whoſe Father had 
< loſt his Life in the Service of the Crown, That She 
had provoked the Jealouſy and Rage of her Huſband, 
to that Degree, that He had ſeparated himſelf from 
Sher; And now the Queen's Indignation had made the 


« Matter ſo notorious to the World, that the diſconſolate (io 


Lady had no Place of Retreat left, but muſt be made 
can Ohject of Infamy and Contempt to all her Sex, and 


9 to the whole World.“ 


# 4 


{F052 Diſcourſes, together with a little Book newly 


printed at Paris, according to the Licenſe of that Nation; 
o the Amours of Henry IV. which was by them preſented 


to him, and too e row! by him, made that Im- 


reſſion upon his Mind, that He reſolved to raiſe the 
Wality and Degree of that Lady, who was married to a 
private Gentleman of a competent Fortune, that had nd 
the Ambition to be a better Man than He was born. And. 
that He might do ſo, He made her Huſband an Earl of 
Ireland, who knew too well the Conſideration that He paid 
for it, and abhorred the Brand of ſuch a Nobility, and 
did not in a long Time aſſume the Title. The Lady thus 
qualified was now made fit for higher Preferment: And 
the King reſolved, for the Vindication of her Honour and 
Innocence, that She ſhould be admitted of the Bedcham- 
ber of the Queen, as the only Means, to convince. the 
World, that all Aſperſions upon her had been without, 
Ground. The King uſed all the, Ways He could, by- 
treating the Queen with all Careſſes, to diſpoſe hen to | 
gratify him in+this Particular, as a Matter in which his 


Honour was concerned and engaged; and proteſted unto 


her, which at that Time He did intend to obſerve, that 
Ie had not had the leaſt Familiarity with her ſince her 
„Majeſty's Arrival, nor would ever after be guilty, of it 
„again, but would live always with her Majeſty in all Fi- 


ee delity for Conſcience Sake.“ The Queen who was na- 


turally 


(171 


.  FEvwany Eorl of CLanennon, Ce. 
turally more tranſported with Choler than her Counte- 
nance declared her to be, had not the Temper to enter- 
tain him with thoſe Diſcourſes, which the Vivacity of 
her Wit could very plentifully have ſuggeſted to her; 
but brake out into a Torrent of Rage, which increaſed 
the former Prejudice, confirmed the King in the Reſolu- 
tion He had taken, gave ill People more Credit to men- 
tion her diſreſpectfully, and more increaſed his Averſion 
from her Company, and which was worſe, his Delight in 
thoſe, who meant that He ſhould neither love his Wife 
or his Buſineſs, or any Thing but their Converſation. 
Tx ESE domeſtick Indiſpoſitions and Diſtempers, and 
the Impreſſion They made of ſeveral Kinds upon the 
| King's Spirit and his Humour, exceedingly diſcompoſed 
the Minds of the graveſt and moſt ſerious Men; gave the 


People generally Occaſion of ſpeaking loudly, and with a 


Licenſe that the Magiſtrates knew not how to puniſh, for 
the Publication of the Scandal: And the wiſeſt Men deſ- 
paired of finding Remedies to apply to the Diſſoluteneſs 
and Debauchery of the Time, which viſibly increaſed. 
No Man appeared to ſuffer or likely to ſuffer more than 
the Chancellor, againſt whom though no particular Per- 
fon owned a Mahgnity, the Congregation of the witty 
Men for the Evening Converſation were enough united 
againſt his Intereſt; and thought his Influence upon the 
King's Actions and Counſels would be too much aug- 
mented, if the Queen came to have any Power, who had 
a very good Opinion of him: And it is very probable, 
that even that Apprehenſion increaſed the Combination 
againſt her Majeſty. | 3 

THE Lady had Reaſon to hate him mortally, well 
knowing that there had been an inviolable Friendſhip be- 


tween her Father and him to his Death, which had been 


notorious to all Men; and that He was an implacable 
Enemy'to the Power and Intereſt She had with the King, 
and had uſed all the Endeavours He could to deſtroy it. 
Yet neither She nor any of the other adventured to ſpeak 


ill of him to the _— at that Time would not have 


borne it; except for Wit's Sake They ſometimes reflected 
upon ſomewhat He had ſaid, or acted ſome of his Poſtures 


(171) and Manner of ſpeaking (the Skill in Mimickry being the 


beſt Faculty in Wit many of them had); which Licenſe 


They practiſed often towards the King himſelf, and there. 


fore his Majeſty thought it to be the more free from 2 
a 0 few 
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bee Nas. be ek Liberte Liberties, | which: at firſt only. raiſed 


Degrees got the Hardineſs to 
od Fea e 
wi neare eſty's wi 
and Preſumption; and too often ſulpended or totally dif- 
appointed ſome Reſolutions, which had been taken upon 
very mature Deliberation, and which ought to have been 
Fg But (as hath been ſaid before) this Freſumption 


not yet come to this 
'Ta « King impared the Trouble and Un aquietneſa. of 
his Mind to pf ned ca equal Freedom, as _ did to 
Chancellor: To him He complained of all the Queen's 
erverſeneſs and ill Humours, and informed him of all 
that 720 between them, and obliged him to confer and 


71705 Werren looked upon him as a 
an devoted to her Service, and that He would ſpeak very 


confidently to her whatſoever He thought; and — 


— dealing a Man as He was to undertake: And yet He 
ths ©; Ma. not how to refuſe it, nor indeed did deſpair — being 


— him Leave to take Notice to her of any Thing * 
ad told him. It was too delicate a Province for ſo 


able to do ſome Good, ſince the Queen was not yet more 
acquainted. with any Man than with him, not ſpalce ſo 
much with any Man as with him; and He believed, that 
He might hereby have Opportunity to ſpeak ſometimes to 
the King of ſome Particulars with more Freedom, than 
otherwiſe He could well do, at leaſt, more effectually. 
H had never heard before of the Honour the King 
had done that Lady, nor of „ He had to make 
her of his Wife's Bedchamber. ſpake with great 
Boldneſs to him upon Both; and did not believe that the 
firſt was proceeded in beyond Revocation, becauſe it had 
not come to the Great Seal, and gave him many 1 
ments againſt it, which He — ght of Weight. 
upon the other Point He took more 2 and ſpake 
of the Hardheartedneſs and Cruelty in laying ſuch a 
“Command upon the Queen, whic Fleſh and Blood 
could not comply with.” He put him in Mind of what 
He heard his Majeſty himſelf ſay, upon the — 
which a neighbour King had lately uſed, in maki 
Miſtreſs to live in the Court, and in the Preſence — 
Queen: That his Majeſty had then ſaid, that it was 
* ſuch @ Piece of "ap that He could never be guilty f; 


Ei Foe He. ſhould be guilty 9 


l“ and beſought his Majeſty to remember < the wan- 


Elriab Farb pf Y CENNENDON „Ge. * 


2 Wi e vieh He bo 22 
n where bir a, A Re 

wi that 10 12 of which SE po 515 enoug 50 

0h, it And yet He told Rim, Hat ſack Frie 75 - 

«ſhips were not ts in chat other Coutt, nor Nando 9 

tin that Kingdom; whereas in this it Was ſo unheard 5 

*and ſo odious, that a Woman who 1 

the King was equally infamous to all Women of” 5 

« nour, and muſt expect the fame Contempt from t the: 

*© as if She were common to Mankind: And that ng, 

my He had could adviſe him a more ſure Way 

te the Hearts and Affections of the People, of 910 11 

* was now ſo abundantly poſſeſſed, than the Get go 


* himſelf that Liberty, now it had pleaſed God to 
him a Wife worthy of him. That the Exceſs 4 
already uſed in that and other Ways had loſt him 1 9190 
Ground but that the Continuance in them would Wa 

« the Hearts of all his F riends, and be only grateful to 

« thoſe who wiſhed the Deſtruction of Monarthy 54 af 
concluded with “ aſking his Pardon for ſpeaking | fo plain- 


« derful Things which God had done for him, and for 
*« which-He expected other Returns chan He had yet re- 
ceived. v“ 

. Paz King heard him with ran enough, po a 
thoſe little Interruptions which were natural to , &f- 
pecially to that Part where He had levelled the Miſtręſſes 
of Kings and Princes with other lewd Women, at which 
He expreſſed ſome Indignation, being an Argument of- 
ten debated before him by thoſe, who would have then 
looked upon above any other Men's Wives. He did fa 
appear diſpleaſed with the Liberty He had taken, but 
ſaid; # He knew it proceeded from the Affection He had 
« for himz” and then proceeded upon the ſeveral Parts of 
what He had ſaid, more volubly than He uſed to dy”; 
upon Points in which He was converſant, and had heitd 
well Qcbared. >. A | 

':;/Poittie firſt, He benen wich the story of an Accident 
that had fallen our the Day before; He faid, „the La 
* had then told him, that She did hope thaf the Chancellor 
at nur fo much Ber Enemy, as He was goneralh reported 
+. zo be, fon Sbe cas ſure He as not guil gh hoes hs 
« of which He bad been artuſed to ber,” and therefore im 
e innocent in others; and few e 2 0 "Pha : 

H « the 
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ee the Day before, ibe Earl of Briſtol” (who was never 
without ſome Reaſon: to engage himſelf in ſuch I | 
und had been a principal Promoter of all thoſe late Reſo- 
lutions) . came to her, and aſked ber . whether the Patent 
cn, not yet i paſſed; She anſwered,' No; He aſked if She 
knew the Reaſon, which She ſeeming not to do, He tod her 
* that He came in Confidence to tell ber, and that if She did 
: 6 nat, quickly curb and. overrule ſuch Preſumption, She would 
$6 often meet it to ber Prejudice; then told ber a long Rela- 
1% tion, hotu the Patent had been carried to the Chancellor 
prepared for the Seal, and that He according to his Cuſtom 
6 52 ſuperciliouſly ſaid, that He would firſt ſpeak with the 
$4 Kin of it, and that in the mean Time it ſhould not paſs ; 
* and that if She did not make the King very E of this 
bis Inſoleuce, his Majeſty ſhould never be judge of his own 
Bounty. And then the Lady laughed, — made ſharp 
Reflections upon the Principles of the Earl of Briſtoß“ 
(who had throughout his Life the rare good Fortune of 
being exceedingly beloved and exceedingly hated by the 
fame Perſons, in the Space of one Month; and now find- 
ing that there was a Stop of the Patent, made a very na- 
tural Gueſs where it muſt be, and gratified his own Ap- 
petite in the Concluſion), © and pulled the Warrant out 
of her Pocket, where. She ſaid it had remained ever fince 
t Was ſigned, and She believed the Chancellor had never 
& heard of it: She was ſure there was no Patent Prepared, 
* and therefore He could not flop it at the Seal.” 
Tux Truth is: Though according to the Cuſtom She 
had afſumed the Title as ſoon as She had the Warrant, 
that the other Pretence might be proſecuted, She made 
not Haſte to paſs the Patent, left her Huſband might 
ſtop it; and after long Deliberation was not ſo confident 
of the Chancellor, as to tranſmit it to the Seal that was in 
his Cuſtody, but, the Honour being Jriſb, ſent it into that 
Kingdom to paſs the Great Seal there, Where She se 
it could meet no Interruption. 
Wäxx the King had made this Relation, and added 
ſome ſharp Remarks upon the Earl of Briſtol; as a Man 
very particularly known and underſtood by him; He ſaid, 
that He had undone this Lady, and ruined; her Repu- 
<« tation, which had been fair and untainted till her F OT 
«ſhip for him; and that He was obliged in Conſcience 
« and Honour to repair her to the utmoſt of his Power. 
That He would always avow to have a great F e 
c cc or 
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for her, which He owed as well to the Memory of her 


(173)*/Fathet as to her own Perſon; and that He would look 


THY it as the higheſt Diſreſpect to him, in any Body 


„ ho ſhould treat her otherwiſe than was due to her 


ng 


* own Birth, and Dignity to which He had raiſed her. 


That He liked her Company and Converſation, from 
* which He would not be reſtrained, becauſe He knew 


„ there was and ſhould be all Innocence in it: And that 


His Wife ſhould never have Cauſe to complain that He 


c brake his Vows to her, if She would hve towards him 


as a good Wife ought to do, in rendering herſelf grate- 
“ful and acceptable to him, which it was in her Power 
eto do; but if She would continue uneaſy to him, He 
could not anſwer for himſelf, that He ſhould not endea- 
e your to ſeek Content in other Company. That He had 
« proceeded ſo far in the Buſineſs that concerned the La- 
« dy, and was fo deeply engaged in-it, that She would 
not only be expoſed to all imaginable Contempt, if it 
«ſucceeded not; but his own Honour would ſuffer ſo 
much, that He ſhould become ridiculous to the World, 
«and be thought too in Pupilage under a Governour , 
and therefore He would expect and exact a Conformity 
from his Wife herein, which ſhould be the only hard 


Thing He would ever require from her, and which She 
« herſelf might make very eaſy, for the Lady would be- 


« have" herſelf with all poſſible Duty and Humility unto 
cher, which if She ſhould fail to do in the leaſt Degree, 


«She ſhould never ſee the King's Face again: And that 


« He would never be engaged to put any other Servant 
«about her, without firſt conſulting with her, and receiv- 
ing her Conſent and Approbation. Upon the Whole,“ 
He ſaid, He would never recede from any Part of the 


'< Reſolution He had taken and expreſſed to him: And 
« therefore He required him to uſe all thoſe Arguments. 


to the Queen, which were neceſſary to induce her to a 
full Compliance with what the King deſired.” | 
Tur Chancellor addreſſed himſelf to the Queen with 
as full Liberty and Plainneſs as He had preſumed to uſe 
to his Majefty, but could not proceed fo far at a Time, 


nor hold ſo long Conferences at once. When He firſt la- 


mented the Miſintelligence He obſerved to be between 


their Majeſties, and She perceived the King had told 


him ſome Particulars, She proteſted her own Innocence, 
but with ſo much Paſſion and ſuch a Torrent of Tears, 
| H h 2 that 
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that there was Nothing left for him to do, but to retire, 


and tell, her, that He would wait upon her in a fitter 
« Seaſon, and when She ſhould, be more capable of re- 
<« ceividg humble Advice from her Servants, who wiſhed 
«+ her, well;” and fo departed. ad ts 24 
Tus next Day He waited upon her again at the Hour 
aſſigned by her, and found her much better compoſed 
than He had left her. She vouchſafed to excuſe the 
Paſſion She had been in, and confeſſed “ She looked 
„upon him as one of the few Friends She had, and 
*©'from whom She would moſt willingly at all Times receive 
* Counſe}: But that She hoped He would not wonder or 
« blame her, if having greater Misfortunes upon her, 
* 4nd: being t6 ſtruggle with more Difficulties, than any 
«< Woman had ever been put to of her Condition, She 
« ſometimes gave Vent to that Paſſion that was ready to 
& break her Heart.” He told her, He was deſirous, in- 


e deed to ſerve her, of which He would not make great 
or many Proteſtations, ſince She could not but believe 
it, except She thought him to be a Fool or mad, ſince 
Nothing could contribute ſo much to his Happineſs, as 
an eminent Sympathy, between the King and her in all 
Things: And. He could not give her a greater Evi- 
* dence of his Devotion, than in always ſaying that to her 


which was fit for her to hear, though it did not pleaſe (174) 


cher; and He would obſerve, no other Rule towards her, 
though it ſhould render him ungracious to her.” 

Sus ſeemed well fatisfied with what He faid, and told 
him „He ſhould: never be more welcome to her, than 
hen He told her of her Faults :” To which He replied, 
that it was the Province He was accuſed of ufürping 
<« with Reference to all his Friends.” He told her, * that 
«He doubted She was little beholden to her Education, 
«* that, had given her no better Information of the Follies 
and Iniquities of Mankind, of which He preſumed the 
“Climate from whence She came could have given more 
« Inſtances than this cold Region would afford ;? though 
at that Time it was indeed very hot. He faid, “if her 
« Majeſty. had been fairly dealt with in that Particular, 
«She could never have thought herſelf ſo miſerable, and 
« her Condition ſo inſupportable as She ſeemed to think 
«it to be; the Ground of which heavy Complaint He 
could not comprehend.” Whereupon with ſome bluſhing 


and Confuſion and ſome Tears She ſaid, “ She did not think 
* that 
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that She ſhould have found the King engaged in his Af- 
fection to another Lady ;” and then was able to ſay no 
more: Which gave the Chancellor Opportunity to ſay, 
„ that He knew well, that She had been very little ac- 
* quainted with or informed of the World; yet He could 
not believe that She was ſo utterly ignorant, as to ex- 
< pect that the King her Huſband, in the full Strength 
« and Vigour of his Youth, was of ſo innocent a Conſtitu- 
< tion, as to be reſerved for her whom He had never ſeen, 
and to have had no, Acquaintance or Familiarity with 
< the Sex; and aſked © whether She believed, when it 
* ſhould pleaſe God to, ſend a Queen to Portugal, She 
* ſhould find that Court ſo full of chaſte Affection.“ 
Upon which her Majeſty ſmiled, and ſpake pleaſantly 
enough, but as if She thought it did not concern her 
Cale, and as if the King's Affection had not wandered, 
but remained fixed. . Mot. 
Ueox which the Chancellor replied with ſome Warmth, 
that He, came to her with a Meſſage from the King, 
* which if She received as She ought to do and as He 
* hoped She would, She would be the happieſt Queen in 
the World. That whatever Correſpondencies the King 
ce had entertained with any other Ladies, before He faw 
cher Majeſty, concerned not her; nor ought She to en- 
© quire more into them or after them, than into what 
* other Exceſſes He had uſed in his Youth in France, 
Holland or Germany. That He had Authority to aſſure 
cher, that all former Appetites were expired, and that 
He dedicated himſelf entirely and without Reſerve to 
* her; and that if She met his Affection with that 
„ Warmth and Spirit and good Humour, which She 
well knew how to expreſs, She would live a Life of 
a the greateſt, Delight imaginable. That her good For- 
„tune, and all the Joy She could have in this World, 
was in her own Power, and that She only ſtrove to drive 
toit from her.” She heard all this with apparent Pleaſure, 
and infinite Expreſſions of her Acknowledgments of the 
King's Bounty; thanked the Chancellor more than e- 
nough, and defired him «to help in returning her 
Thanks to his Majeſty, and in obtaining his Pardon for 
* any Paſſion or Peeviſhneſs She might have been guilty 
* of, and in aſſuring him of all future Obedience and 


* Duty,” 
1 Hh 3 Ueox 
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Veo this good Temper He ap W to the other 
Part of his Ange „0 neceſſary it would be chat 
her Majeſty ſhould gratify this good Reſolution and 
<'Tuſtice and Tenderneſs in the King, by meeting it 
with a proportionable Submiſſion and Reſignation on 
her Part to whatſoever his Majeſty ſhould deſire of 
her;“ and then inſinuated what would be acceptable 
with Reference to the Lady. But this was no fooner 


mentioned, than it raiſed all the Rage and Fury of Yefter-(:7;) 


where the Water was. She faid, * that the King's in 
* ſiſting upon that Particular could proceed from 
«ther Ground but his Hatred of her Perſon, and to 
«expoſe her to the Contempt of the World, who would 
*'think her worthy of ſuch an Affront, if She ſubmitted 
Ut it; which before She would do, She would put 
« herſelf on Board any little Veſſel, and fo be tranſported 
«to Liſbon : With many other extravagant Expreſſions, 
which her Paſſion ſuggeſted in Spite of her Underſtand- 
ing; and which He Interrupted with a very ill Counte- 
mance, and told her * that She had not the Diſpoſal of 
* her own Perſon, nor could go'out of the Houſe where 
She was without the King's Leave ;” and therefore ad- 
viſed her “ not to ſpeak any more of Portugal, where 
there were enough who would wiſh: her to de * He 


day, with fewer Tears, the Fire appearing in her Eyes, . 


told her, “that He would find ſome fitter Time to ſpeak 


«with her, and till then only deſired that She would 
„make Shew of no ſuch Paſſion to the King; and that 


A whatever She thought fit to deny that the King pro- 


< poled to her, She ſhould deny in ſuch a Manner, as 
«ſhould look rather like a Deferring than an utter Re- 
« fufal, that his Majeſty might not be provoked to enter 
wy 3 the ſame Paſſion, which would be — to 
„ hers.” 

Tur Chancellor made the more Haſte to inform the 
King of all that had paſſed, that He might prevail with 
him to ſuſpend for ſome little Time the Sroſe ecuting that 

Argument farther with the Queen. He gave him an 
Account of all the good and kind Things "She had ſaid 
with Reference to his Majeſty, of the Profeſſions She 
had made of all Duty and Obedience to him throughout 
the whole Courſe of her Life; © that her Unwillingneſs 
« to obey him in this one Particular proceeded only from 
the great Paſſion of Love which She had for him, — 

tranl- 
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« tranſported her beyond the Limits of her Reaſon,” He 
conteſled, He had not diſcourſed it ſo fully wich her 
< Majeſty as He reſolved to have done, becauſe a ſudden 
Paſſion had ſeized; upon her, which She muſt have ſome 
Time to overrule; and therefore He entreated his 
Majeſty, © for a Day or two to forbear preſſing the Queen 
<*<1n-that Matter, till He had once more waited upon her. 
by which He hoped He might in ſome Degree diſpoſe 
her Majeſty to give him Satisfaction.“ And though 
He was in no Degree pleaſed with the Account, yet the 
other did think, that He would for a little have reſpited 
the farther Diſcourſe of it. oy ulli 
By the King quickly found other Counſellors, who 
told him, that the Thing He contended for was not of 
« ſo, much Importance as the Manner of obtaining it; 
that the Contention now was, who ſhould govern; and 
« if He ſuffered himſelf to be diſputed with, He - muſt 
< relolve;hereafter to do all Things precario.“ And as 
this Advice was more ſuitable to his preſent Paſſion and 
Purpoſe, ſo it was embraced greedily and reſolutely. 
The Fire flamed that Night higher than ever: The 
King reproached the Queen with Stubbornneſs and Want 
of Duty, and She him with Tyranny, and Want of Af. 
fection; He uſed Threats and Menaces, which He ne- 
ver intended to put in Execution, and She talked loudly 
how gill She was treated, and that She would return 
again to Portugal.“ He replied, © that She ſhould do 
„well firſt to know whether her Mother would receive 
eher: And He would give her a fit Opportunity to 
* know that, by ſending to their Home all her Portugueſe 
« Servants; and that He would forthwith give Order for 
* the, Diſcharge of them all, ſince They behaved them- 
* ſelves ſo ill, for to them and their Counſels He imputed 
all her Perverſeneſs.” u 
%% Tux Paſſion and Noiſe of the Night reached too many 
Ears to be a Secret the next Day; and the whole Court 
was full of that, which ought to have been known; 0 
Nobody. And the mutual Carriage and Behaviour be- 
tween their Majeſties confirmed all that They had heard 
or could imagine: They ſpake not, hardly loaked on 
one another. Every Body was glad that They were ſo 
far from the Town (for They were ſtill at {{ampten-Court), 
and that there were ſo few Witneſſes of all that paſſed. 
The Queen fate melancholick in her Chamber in Tears, 
| H h 4 ; except 
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except when She drove them away by a more violent 
aſſion in cholerick Diſcourſe : And the King ſought his 
Divertiſements in that Company that ſaid and did all 

Things to pleaſe him; and there He ſpent all the Nights, 
and in the Morning came to the Queen's Chamber, for 
He never ſiept in any other Place; Nobody knew how 
to interpoſe, or indeed how to behave themſelves, the 
Court being far from one Mind; with this Difference, 
chat the young and frolick People of either Sex talked 
loudly al that They thought ho King would like and 
be pleaſed with, whilſt the other more grave and ſerious 
People did in their Souls pity the , and thought 
25 She was put to bear more chan Strength could 

ſtain; 

Tur Chancellor came not to the com! in two tles 
Days; and when He did come thither, He forbore to 
ſec the Queen, till the King ſent him again to her. 
His Majeſty informed him at large, and with more than 
his natural Paſſion, of all that had paſſed; and & of the 
fooliſn Extravagancy” (as He called it) «of returning 
*.to..Portugal;- and of the poſitive Reſolution He had 
taken, and the Orders He had given, for the prefent 
<6 ſending away all the Portugucſes, ro whom He did im- 
pute all his Wife's Frowardneſs,” He renewed his for- 
mer Declaration, that He would gain his Point, and 
never depart from that Reſolution;“ yet was content 
to be blamed by the Chancellor, for having proceeded 
with ſo much Choler and Precipitation, and ſeemed to 
think that He had done better, if He had followed his 
former Advice. But then He added, ©* that beſides the 
Uneaſineſs and Pain within himſelf, dhe Thing was more 
ſpoken of in all Places, and more to his Diſadvantage, 
„ whilſt it was in this Suſpence, than it would be when it 
was once executed; which would put a final End to all 
Debates, and all would be forgotten. 

Tux Chancellor deſired his Majeſty to believe,” « thar 
© He would endeavour, by all the Wa ays He covld de- 
«© viſe,' to perſuade the Queen to ſubmit to his Pleaſure, 
« becauſe it is his Pleaſure; and that He would urge 
* ſome Arguments to her, which He could not himſelf 
« anſwer; and therefore He was not without Hope that 
« they might prevail. But He deſired him hkewiſe to 
CO —.— that He had much rather ſpend his Pains in 
& endeayouring to convert his Majeſty from ** * 

e Re Q- 
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«Reſolution, which He did in his Conſcienee believe to 
be umuſt, than in perſuading her Majeſty to omp/ 

with it, which yet He would very heartily do.“ He 

— — ger > to put him in Mind of 8 
4 Diſcourſe his Majeſty had held with him many Years 
g, upon an Occaſion that He had adminiſtered by 
telling him what his Father, the late King, had ſaid to 

« him: That He had great Reaſon to acknowledge it dus 0 

Gd immediate e, and in Truth to his Inſpiration, 

that He continued firm in bis Religion: For though bis 

« Father had always taken Pains himſelf to inform and in- 

*ftrutt him, yet He had been ſo. much deceived” by others 

* that He put about him when He wa young, a Company 

&* of the arranteſt Knaves and Puritans” (they were his 

own Words) „that could be found in the two Kingdoms ; 

„ whereof He named two or three, who were Enemies 

7% to the Church, and uſed to deride all Religion. That 

hen He had related this Diſcourſe accidentally of his 

a late Majeſty, the King replied, hat i it ſhould pleaſe 

<« God ever to give him a Wife and Children, He ' would 

*« make 'Choice' of ſuch People to be about Both in all 

<« Plares of near Truſt; who in their Natures and Manners, 

and if it' were paſo in their very Himours, were ſuch 

«os He wiſhed bis Wife and Children ſhould be; for He 

« aid believe that moſt' young People (and it may be elder) 

were upon the Matter formed by ' thoſe, «whom T hey Jaw 

* continually” and could not but obſerve.” The King an- 

ſwered with ſome Quickneſs, that He remembered the 

Diſcourſe very well, and ſhould think of it; but that 

the Buſinefs which He had commended to him muſt be 

done, and without Delay.“ eee 

Wax the Chancellor was admitted to the Queen, He 

preſumed with all Plainneſs to blame her © for the illi- 

mited Paſſion with which She had treated the King, 

<* and thereby provoked him to greater Indignation than 

She could imagine or in Truth ſuſtain;“ and begged, 

* that for her own Sake She would decline and ſuppreſs 

*fuch Diſtempers, which could have no other Effect, 

e than in making the Wound incurable; which it would 

do, in a very little Time more, inevitably, and reduce 

* all her faithful Servants to an Incapacity''af ſerving 

* her.” She acknowledged with Tears, & that She had 

been in too much Paſſion, and ſaid ſomew hat She ought 

not to have ſaid, and for which She would willingly = 

7 cc e 
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<« the King's Pardon upon 
ner of treating her had wonderfully 
might be ſome Excuſe for mote chan ordinary Com- 
motion. That She prayed to God to give her Pa- 
5 tience, and hoped She ſhould be no more tranſported 
* with the like Paſſion | what Proyocation ſoever.” 
Tru He entreated, „that He r find ſome 
Effecł of that her good Reſolution, in permitting him 
to enlarge upon the Argument He was obliged to diſ- 
« courſe n and that if He offered any humble Ad- 
vice, it ſhould be ſuch as He was moſt confident would 
„prove for her Benefit, and ſuch as He would himſelf 
„ ſubmit to if He were in her Condition.” He told her, 
He came not to juſtify and defend the Propoſition that 
< had been made to her concerning che Lady, as a juſt 
dor a reafonable Propoſition; He had not diſſembled 
dis own Opinion as to either, and when He ſhould now 
inſiſt upon it again, which He muſt do, He could not 
but confeſs that it was a very hard Injunction, not to 
* be yielded to without ſome Tae: But He be- 
fought her to tell him, © whether She thought it in her 
Power to divert it; or that it was not in the King's 
Power to impoſe it upon her.“ 

Ste anſwered, « She knew it was in der een Fower to 
_ *conſent-or not to conſent to it; and that She could not 
* deſpair, but that the King's Juſtice and Goodneſs m 
divert him from the Proſecution of a Command fo un- 
s reaſonable in him, and fo diſhonourable to her. She 
« would not diſpute the King's Power, what -it might 
< impoſe, being ſure that She could not [reſcue herſelf 
from it: Bur,” She ſaid, Nobody knew better than 
He, whether the King was obliged to leave the Choice 
* of her own Servants to herſelf ; and if 1 it were Where 
« $he had been deceived.” 

Hz told her, that She had and would always enjoy 
that Privilege: But that it was always underſtood in 
& Conditions of that Nature, that as the Huſband would 
< not' impoſe a Servant, againſt whom juſt Exceptions 
* could be made; fo it was preſumed, that no Wife 
« would refuſe to receive a Servant, that was eſteemed 
* and commended by her Huſband. That He did aſſure 
Ther, upon as much Knowledge as He was capable to 
have in Affairs of ſuch a Nature, that the King would (7 
< exact an entire Canformity to his Pleaſure in this _ 
* tic 3 


her, and 


het Knees; though his Man- 
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« ticular s and then the Queſtion; would only he. whe- 
«ther it would be better that She — — 
„Alacrity to an Obedience, with thoſe Circumſtances 
< which\might be and meritorious on her Part; 


Lor that it ſhould be done without her Conſent, and 


with all the ancy She could expreſs; , which 
<,could only be in angry Words and ungracious Circum- 
<< ſtances, which would have a more bitter Operation in 
cher own: Breaſt, and Thoughts, than any whert elſe: 
„And therefore He did very importunately adviſe her 

© to. ſubmit to that cheerfully, that She could not reſiſt; 
„ which if She ſhould not do, and dio out af Hand, She 
<« would too late repent.” 

To which She teplied with great "Calne, « that it 
% may be worſe could not fall out than She expected; 
* — She ſnould repent the not giving her Conſent, 
She — not apprehend, ſince her Conſcience would 
not give her Leave to conſent:” Which when She ſaw 
him receive with a Face of Trouble and Wonder, which 
it was his Misfortune and Weakneſs never to be able to 
conceal: or diſſemble, She continued her Diſcourſe; and 
ſaid; * She could not conceive how any Body could, with 
* a good Conſcience, conſent to What She could not but 
< ſuppoſe would be an Occaſion and Opportunity of Sin.” 
To which He ; ſuddenly replied, that He now under- 
* ſtood her; and that She ought to have no ſuch Appre- 
chenſion, but to believe the Profeſſions. the King made, 
of the Sincerity whereof She would hereby become a 
% Witneſs; and if there ſhould be any Tergiverſation, 
the Opportunity, which She fancied, would be more 
frequent at a Diſtance than by ſuch a Relation, which 
Nothing but a reſolved Innocence could make deſirable 
by either Party.” To which He added, that He 
thought her Majeſty had too mean and low an Opi- 
% nion of her Perſon and her Parts, if She thought it 
could be in the Power of any other Lady to deprive 
her of the Intereſt She had a Right to, if She did all 
that became her to retain it; and which in that Caſe 
* She could not loſe but by the higheſt Fraud and Per- 
Jury, which She could not juſtly. entertain the Suſ- 
s picion of.” 

| THERE cannot be a greater Patience and Iatentneſs 


of hearing, than the Queen manifeſted during the Time 


of his Diſcourſe, ſometimes ſeeming not diſpleaſed, but 
oftener 
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vo prove 
unſucce ful. 
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oftener by a Smile declaring that: She did not believe 
what He ſaid: And in Concluſion, in few Words de- 
clared, that the King might do hat He pleaſed, but 
that She would not conſent to it; and pronounced it 
with a Countenance, as if She both hoped and believed, 
that her Obſtinacy would in the End prevail over the 
King's Importunity: And it is very probable, that She 
had Advice given her to that Purpoſe. The Chancellor 
concluded with telling her, that He would give het no 
more Trouble upon this Particular: That He was 
ſorry He had not Credit enough to prevail with her 
* in a Point that would have turned ſo much 
to her Benefit ; and that She would hereafter be ſorry 
for her Refuſal.” - And when He had given the King 
à faithful Account of all that had paſſed; and & that He 
believed them Both to be very much to blame, and 
that that Party would be moſt excuſable who yielded 
firſt ; He made it his humble Suit, “that He might 
be no more conſulted with, nor employed in an Affai 

in which He had been ſo unſucceſsful.“ ol 15 

PHE King came ſeldom into the Queen's Company, 
and when He did He ſpake not to her; but ſpent his 
Time in other Divertiſements, and in the Company of 
thoſe who: made it their Buſineſs to laugh at all the 


World, and who were as bold with God Almighty as (7 


with any of his Creatures. He perſevered in all his Re- 
ſolutions without any Remorſe; directed a Day for all 
the Portugucſes to be embarked, without aſſigning any 
conſiderable Thing of Bounty to any of them, or vouch- 
ſafing to write any Letter to the King or Queen of Por- 
tugul of the Cauſe of the Diſmiſſion of them. And this 
Rigour prevailed upon the great Heart of the Queen, 
who had not received any Money to enable her do be 


liberal to any of thoſe, who had attended her out of 


their own Country, and promiſed themſelves Places of 
great Advantage in her Family: And She earneſtiy de- 
fired the King, © that She might retain ſome few, of 
„ thoſe who were known to her, and of moſt Uſe, that 
«She might not be wholly left in the Hands of Strang- 
* ers * and employed others. to make the ſame Suit 
to the King on her Behalf. Whereupon the Counteſs of 
Penalba, who had been bred with her from a Child, and 
who, by the Infirmity of her Eyes and other Indiſpo- 
ſition of Health, ſcarce ſtirred out of her Chamber, Was 
err per- 
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permitted: to remain in the Court: And ſome few-infe- 


riour Servants in her Kitchen and in the loweſt Offices, 
beſides thoſe who were neceſſary to her Devotions, were 


left here. All the reſt were tranſported to Portagul. 


Tu Officers of the Revenue were required to uſe all 
outs in the Receipr of thar Pare of the Portion that 
ht over with the Fleet; and not to allow any 
of thoſe — which were made upon Computation 
of the Value of Money, and other Allowances, upon the 
Account: And Diego de Silva, who was deſigned in Por- 
tugal without any good Reaſon to be the Queen's Frea- 
ſurer, and upon that ctation had undertaken that 
troubleſome Province to ſee the Money paid in London by 
what was aſſigned to that Purpoſe, was committed to 
Priſon for not making Haſte enough in the Payment and 
in finiſhing the Account; and his Commitment went very 
near the Queen, as an Affront done to herſelf. The Por- 
tugal Ambaſſadour, Who was a very honeſt Man, and 
ſo deſirous to ſerve the King that He had upon the Mat- 
ter loſt the Queen, was heartbroken; and after a long 
Sicknefs, which all Men believed would have killed him, 
as ſoon as He was able to endure the Air, left Hampton- 
Court, and retired to his own Houſe in the City.” 
Ix all this Time the King purſued his Point; the Lady 
came to the Court, was lodged there, was every Day 
in the Queen's Preſence, and the King in continual Con- 
ference with her; whilſt the Queen ſate untaken Notice 
of: And if her Majeſty. roſe at the Indignity and retired 
into her Chamber, it may be one or two attended her, 
but all the Company remained in the Room She left, and 
too often ſaid thoſe Things aloud which Nobody ought to 
have whiſpered. The King (who had in the Beginning of 
this Conflict appeared ſtill with a Countenance of Trou- 
ble and Sadneſs, which had been manifeſt to every Body, 
and no Doubt was really. afflicted, and ſometimes wiſhed 
that He had not proceeded fo far, until He was again 
new chafed with the Reproach of being governed, which 
He received with the: moſt ſenſible Indignation, and Was 
commonly provoked with it moſt by thoſe Who intended 
moſt to govern him) had now vanquiſhed or fepprefſed all 
thoſe Tenderneſſes and Roluctancies, and appeared every 
Day more gay and pleaſant, without any Clouds in his 
Face, and full of good Humour; ſaving that the cloſe 


Obſervers thought it more bene and affected than of — 
natu 


of thoſe pleaſant Applications and Careſſes, which She fe 
made altmoſt to every elſe; an univerſal Mirth in 
Company but in hers, in all — — but in her 


Diligence to the Perſon of the 
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real, and made her the more ſenſible,” that She alone was 


left out in all Jollities, and not ſuffered to havt any Part 


ber; her own Servants: ſhewi and moke 
ay; than towards their 
own Miftreſs, who They — col do them leſs Good. 


'Phe nightly Meeting continued wich the fame or more 


Licenſe; and the Diſcourſes which paſſed there, of wat 


ment ſoever, were the Diſcourſe of the whole Court 
of the Town the Day following: Whilſt the Queen 

had the King's Company thoſe few Hours which remain- 

Aol che preceding Night, and which were too little for 

Sleep. 

Ocken theſs 'Mortifications werb too ny to be borne: 


So tllat at laſt, when it was leaſt expected ot ſuſpect 141 


the Queen on a ſudden let herſelf fall fen firſt to Conve 
and then to Familiarity, and even in the fame Rt 


a Confidence with the ady; was merry with her in 


lick, talked kindly of her, and in private uſed 

more friendly. This Exceſs of Condeſcenſion, without 
any Provocation or Invitation, except by Multiplication 
of Injuries and Neglect, and after all Friendſhips were 
renewed, and Indulgence yielded to new Liberty; did tlie 
Queen leſs Good than her former Reſoluteneſs had done. 


| Very many looked upon her with much Compaſſion, com- 


mended the Greatneſs of her Spirit, deteſted the Barbarity 
of the Affronts She underwent, and cenfuted them as 
loudly as They durſt; not without aſſuming the Liberty 
ſometimes of inflnuating to the King himſelf, < how much 
his own Honour ſuffered in the Neglect and 1557 N55 
« of her own Servants, who ought at leaſt in pub 
* * manifeſt ſome Duty and Reverence towards her- 
*;efty; and how much He loft in the general Affection 
1 a his Subjects: And that, beſides the Diſpleaſure of God 
« Almighty, He could not reaſonably hope for Children by 
the Queen, which was the great if not the only —_— 
of which He ſtood in Need, whilſt her Heart was fo fol! 
« of Grief, and whilſt She was continually exerciſed with 
* ſuch inſupportable Affiiftions.” And many, Who were 
not wholly unconverſant with the King, nor Strangers to 
his Temper and Conſtitution, did believe that He grew 
weary 
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dal that was ſo notorious, by the Lady's wi from 
he Verge. of the Court and being no longer ſeen there, 

W e the Friendſhip might be eſtabliſned. 
c 


* 
| 


is fadden;Downfal and total abandoning her own 


Greatneſs, this low Demeanour and even Application to 
à Perſon She had juſtly abhorred and worthily contemned, 


made all Men conclude, that it was a hard Matter to know 
her, and conſequently to ſerve her- And the King him- 
ſelf was ſo far from being reconciled by it, that the Eſ- 
teem, which He could not hitherto but retain in his 
Heart for her, grew now much leſs. He concluded that 
all her former Averſion expreſſed in thoſe lively Paſſions, 
which ſeemed not capable of Diſſimulation, was all Fic- 
tion, and purely acted to the Life by a Nature crafty, 
perverſe and inconſtant. He congratulated his own ill- 
natured Perſeverance, by which He had diſcovered how 
He was to behave himſelf hereafter, and what Remedies 
He was to apply to all future Indiſpoſitions: Nor had He 
ever after the ſame Value of her Wit, Judgment and Un- 
derſtanding, which He had formerly; and was well enough 
pleaſed to obſerve, that the Reverence others had for 
three was ſomewhat diminiſhed. | | 107 


weary of the Struggle, and even ready to avoid the Scan- ; 


Tur Parliament aſſembled together at che ſame Time m. rote 


in Felruam to which They had been adjourned or pro- 
rogued, and continued together till the End of Juꝶy fol- 
lowing, They brought the ſame Affection and Duty with 
them towards the King, which They had formerly; but 


(isi were much troubled at what They had heard and what 


They had obſerved of the Diviſions in Court. They had 
the — Fidelity for the King's Service, but not the ſame 
Alacrity in it: The Diſpatch was much ſlower in all Mat- 


ment meets, 


ters depending, than it had uſed to be. The Truth is; 


the Houſe. of Commons was upon the Matter not the 

ame: Three Years ſitting, for it was very near ſo long 
fince They had been firſt afſembled, had conſumed very 
many of their Members; and in the Places of thoſe who 
died, great Pains were taken to have ſome of the King's 
menial Servants choſen; ſo that there was a very great 
Number of Men in all Stations in the Court, as well be- 
low Stairs as above, who were Members of the Houſe of 
Commons. And there were very few of them, who did 
not think themſelves qualified to reform whatſoeyer was 
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Clarafters of Bur there were two Perſons now introduced to aft U pan. 


N Gontenuation of tie Liſe t 
amiſs in Church ot State, and to procure wee mer 
pig the King would require. e n 1091 4d wa * 
he either out of their own. 
gard of their diſtant Relation to his Service, had; fl 2 
had Acceſs to his Preſence, N 4 eſumed to ſpeak 
to —— . by the Pri iament every hes 
ed to him, and had as. =_ Conference with, him 
as . deſired. They, according to the Comprehenſion 
I hey had of Affairs, repreſented their Advice to him for 
the conducting his Affairs; according to their ſeveral 
Opinions and. Obſcryations repreſented thoſe and 
Men as well affectect to his Service, and others, my 
better chan They, who did not pay them ſo. much Rei- 
to be ill affected and Waren Doey fas his Majeſty 
brought. thoſe, who-appeared, to them to be mol 
' zealous. for his, Service, becauſe I They profeſſed to be 
ready to do any Thing He pleaſed to preſcrihe, . — 
hig Majeſty's Thanks, and from himſelf his immedi 
Directions how / to behave, themſalyves in the Houle, when 
the, Men were capable of no other Inſtruction, Lp os 
follow che Example. of Tome; diſcreet, Man in —— 
He ſhould vote, and behave themſelves accordingly. /- .. 
To this Jime, the King had been content to reter, the 
Conduct of his Affairs in the Parliament to the,Chancello 
and the Treaſurer who had every Day Conferem 12 
ſome * Ae of the Arn TY W 
always ſerved the King, an upon t count 
Intereſt in that Aſſembly, and in Regard of the be 
rience/ They had and their good Parts were — 2 p5 
with Reverence. And with thoſe They conſulted in what 
Method to proceed in diſpoſing the Houſe, ſometimes to 
propoſe ſometimes to conſent to what ſhould be moſt ne- 
ceſſary for the Publick ; and by them to aſſign Parts, to 
other Men, whom They found diſpoſed; and. willir 
concur in what was to be deſired: Ty all this wWithe 
any. Noiſe, or bringing many together to deſign, w 
ever was and ever will be ingrateful to Parliaments, al 
however it may ſucceed for a little Time, will. in the 
be attended with Prejudice. 


D chat Stage, who diſdained to receive Orders, or to hay 
— e e to them; who took upo on 0 
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Tus one was Sir Hurry Bennet, who had procured him- Of Sir Henry 
ſelf to be ſent Agent 222 into Spain, as ſoon as the Bennet. 


King came from Bruſſels; being a Man very well known 
to the King, and for his pleaſant and agreeable Humour 
—— to him : And He remained there at much Eaſe 
returned to having waited upon his 
Nies n in the Cloſe of che Treaty between 
the two Crowns, and there by his Dexterity to 
(132) have gained good Credit in the Court of Spain, and par- 
ticularly with Don Lewis de Hard; and by that ſhort Ne- 
tion He renewed and confirmed the former good In- 
inations of his Maſter to him. He had been obliged 
always to with the Chancellor, by whom his | 
Inſtru&ions had been drawn, and to receive the King's 
Pleaſure by his Sighification ; which He had always done, 
and much 'Refpe& and Submiſſion to him: 
whatever Orders He received, and how poſitive 
ſoeyer, in Particulars which highly concerned the King's 
Honour and Dignity, He rved them ſo far and flo 
farther than his owtr Humour di him; and in ſome 
Caſes flatly diſobeyed what the King enjoined, and did di- 
rectly contrary, as in the Caſe of the Jeſuit Peter Talbot ; 
who having carried himſelf with notorious Inſolence to- 
wards the King in Flanders, had tranſported himſelf into 
England, offered his Service to Cromwell, and after his | 
Death was employed 05 the ruling Powers into Spain, 8 
— his 3 Fol rn procure Orders, by which the 4 
ſhould not be ſuffered longer to reſide in Flanders; 
of all which his Majeſty Ines. og received full Adver- 
tiſement, He made Haſte to ſend Orders into Spain to Sir 
Berner, „„ meer poetry 
Reception by letting him know, that though that Je- 
&« ſuit was , Subject, He had ſo miſbehaved 
* himſelf, that He looked upon him as a moſt inveterare 
«Enemy and a Traitor; and therefore his Majeſty de- 
fired, that He might receive no Countenance there, 
being as He well knew ſent by the greateſt Rebels tw 


do him P 
Tuis was received by Sir Harry Bennet before the At- 


rival of the Man, who found no Inconvenience by it; 

and inſtead of making Complaint concerning him, 

He writ Word, — ot more Credit than He 

in that Court, that He profeſſed to have great Devo- 

tion for the King; * ore his Advice was, _ a ; 
1 5 f 44 | | 
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« the Ki would have — — of him, and 
« ploy ing would» And imſelf received k- 
to kiꝭ full Confidence, and conſulted with no Man ſo 
much as with him; which made all Men believe that He 
was a Roman Cathotick, ho did believe that He had any 
Religion: But He had made his full Excuſe and Defence 
for all this at the Interview at Fuentarabia, from hence 
the King returned with marvellous Satisfaction in his Diſ- 
cretion as well as in his Affection. And until, contrary 
to all his Expectation, He heard of the King's Return i in- 
to England, all his Thoughts were employed how to make 
Benefit of the Duke of Tort's coming into Spain to be 
Admiral of the Gallies ; age He writ to haſte all that 
might be. ne VF! 4 7) 45, acc 
+1 Vnoven ee denn! Comeſponde bee with 
the Chancellor, which He could not decline; yet He held 
a more ſecret Intelligence with Daniel ONeile of the Bed- 
chamber, with whom He had a long Friendſhip. As ſoon 
as the King arrived in England, He truſted O 1 to pro- 
cute any Direction from the King immediately in thoſe 
Particulars which himſelf adviſed-. And ſo He obtained 
the King's Conſent, for his conſenting to the old League 
that had been made between England and Spain in the 
Time of the late King, and which Spain had expreſsly re- 
futed to renew: after the Death of that King (Which was 
ſuddenly proclaimed in Spain, without ever being con: 
fulted in England); and preſently after Leave to return 
into Euglaud without any Letter of Revocation: Both, 
which were procured or rather ſignified by OMNeile, with- 
out the Privity of the Chancellor or of either of the Se- 
cretaries of State; nor did either of them know that He 
was from Madrid, till They heard He was in Paris from 
bene Hoe arrived in London in a very ſhort Time after; 
So far the Chancellor was from that pawns Intereſt or 
Influence, when his Credit was at higheſ. 
Bor He was very well received by the King, in/whoſecs; 
Affections He had a very good Place: And ſhortly after 
his Arrival, though not ſo ſoon as He thought his high 
Merit deſerved, ws Majeſty conferred the only Place then 
void (and that had = long promiſed to a noble Pert 
ſon, Who had behaved himſelf very well towards his Mar 
jeſty and his bleſſed Father) upon him, which was the. 
Office of Privy Purſe; received him into great Fami- 
liariey, and into ee cl in which He. filled. 


P # 'S. * a Prin- 
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— — to all Intents and Purpoſes.” The Kin 
deſtred to have him elected a Member in a 
Holst, f Commons and commanded the Chance llor to 
ufe his Oredit to Ohtain it upon the firſt: Opportunity: 


And in Obedience to that Command, He did procure 


him to be choſen about the Time We are now ſpeaking 
of, when the Parliament aſſembled in February.: 
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Tus other Perſon was Mr. William Coventry, the . Wil- 
youngelt Son to a very wiſe Father, the Lord Coventry, (9m en 
who had been Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of Eupland 


for many Years with an univerſal Reputation. This — 
tleman was young whilſt the War continued: Let He 
hadi put kitmſelf before the End of it into the Army, and 
had the Command of a Foot Company, and ſhortly after 
2 into France; where He remained whilſt there 
was any Hope of getting another Army for the King; or 
—— of — has rowns would engage in his Quar- 
rel. But when alt T hrs of that were deſperate, He 
returned into Exgiand: Where He remained for niany 
Yeats without the leaſt Correſpondence with any of his 
Friends beyond the Seas, and with ſo little Kepuration of 
much for the King's Reſtoration, that ſome of his 

own Family, who were molt zealous for his Majeſty's Ser- 
vice, and had always fome ſignal Part in any reaſonable 
Deſign, took Care of Nothing more, than that Nothing 
They did ſhould come to his Knowledge; and gave the 
ſame Advice to thoſe about the King, with whom They 
correſponded, to uſe the ſame Caution. Not that any 
Body ſuſpected his being inclined to the Rebels, or to do 
any Act of Treachery; but that the Pride and Cenforiouſ. 
neſs of his Nature made him unconverſable, and his De- 
{pair that any Thing could be effectually done made him 
incompetent to conſult the Ways of doing it. Nor had He 
any Converſation with any of the King's Party, nor They 
with him, till the King was proclaimed in Lendon; and 


then He came over with the reſt to offer his Service to 


his Majeſty at the Hague, and had the good Fortune to 
find the Duke of 7erk without a Secretary. Eor though 


He had a Valloon that was, in Reſpect of the Languages” 


of Which He was Maſter, fit for that Function in the 
Army, and had diſcharged it very well for ſome Years; 
yet for the Province the Duke was now to ge hav- 
ing the Office of High Admiral of England, Hie W 


wake any fir Perſon to diſcharge the Office of Scetre- 


11 2 „ 


* 
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tary with any tolerable Sufficiency; So that Mr. Coventry 


no ra offered his Service to Duke, but He Was 
received into that Employmen t, very honourable under 
ſuch a Maſter, and in itſelf G the greateſt Profit next 
the Secretaries of State, if they in that Reſpet be to be 


Preferred. 

H had been well known to the King and Duke in 
France, and had a Brother whom the King loved well and 
had promiſed. to take into his Bedchamber, as He 1 
after did, Harry Coventry, who was beloved by eve 
dy, which made them glad of the eden 74 
— whilſt They who Thaw the warlt, of him, yet kids 
him able to ee that Office, and ſo contributed to 
the Duke's receiving him. He was a ſullen, illnatured, 
proud Man, whoſe Ambition had no Limits, nor could 
be contained within any. His Parts were very 77770 af 


He had not thought them better than any other Man's; 
of good 


and He had Diligence and Induſtry, which Men 

Parts are too often without, which made him quickly to 
have at leaſt Credit and Power enough with the Dyke; 
and He was without thoſe Vices which were too much in 

Requeſt, and which make Men moſt unfit for Bufinels and 
the Truſt that cannot be ſeparated from it. 

H had ſate a Member in the Houſe of N 
Groom the Beginning. of the Parliament, with ht Gee much 
Reputation of an able Man. He f. ＋* pertinently, and 
was always very acceptable and well heard; and er 
of thoſe with whom They, who were truſted by the King 
in conducting his Affairs in the lower Houſe, conſulted 
very frequently; but not ſo much, nor relied equally 
upon his Advice, as upon ſome few others who had 
much more Experience, which He thought was of Uſe 
only to ignorant and dull Men, and that Men of 8 AY 
could ſee and determine at a little Light, and ou 
ther to perſuade and engage Men to do that which They 

d fit, than conſider what themſelves were A0 


judge 
to do: And ſo did not think himſelf to be enough valued 


and relied upon, and only to be made Utſe of to the ce- 


lebrating the Deſigns and Contrivance of other Men, 


to be. Nor did any Man envy him the Province, if He 


without being ſignal in the Managery, which He "THe 
could indeed have governed it, and that others wh had 


more uſeful Talents would have been ruled by him. 


3— being a Man mo naturally loved Faction and 
Contradiction, 


(1 


3%) 


as any Man in E land, 


Ewald Eur Woran, Ge. 


Contrad ictien, e made Expefiments how far He 
Sa 2 8 5 in the Houſe, by $7 ning the Method that 
Was pfeſcribed, and ſing 0 at to the Houſe 
ab Was Ficher bed, or contrary to it, and which the 
others would chad re believing; in Regard'of his Re- 


lation, hat He received newer Directions; And then 
if i it > Jaw well (as ſometimes it did), He had Argu- 
ie enough to cenſure and inveigh againſt the Chance} 

r, for having taken ſo ill Meaſures of the Tempet and 
RE eftions of the Houſe; for He did not diſſemble in his 
private Converſation though. his outward Carriage was 
very fait) that He had no Kindneſs for him, which in 
Gr 85 He ought to have had; nor had He any Thins 
7 complain of from him, but that He wiſhed well and 
did all He could to defend and ſupport a very worth 
Perſon- who had deſerved very well from the King, again aſt 
whom He manifeſted a great and cauſeleſs Animoſity, and 
deſired to opprels for his own Profit, of which Fle had an 
immoderate Appetite. * 

Wai EN thole two Perſotis, Sir Harry Bennet ind Mr, 
Coventry, (between whom there had been as great a League 
of FrienIſhip. as can be between two very proud Men 

equally Ppatured) ba ame no to fit together in the Houſe 

op ov mi tho agh the former of them knew no more 
of the Conſtitution 400 Laws of England than He did of 
0 nor had in Truth à Care or Tenderneſs for Church 

State, but believed Frante was the beſt Pattern in the 
W ond; The ey thought They ſhonld have the greateſt 
Wrong imaginable, if They did not entirely govern it, 
and if the King took His Meaſures of what ſhould be done 
there from ; any Body but themſelves. They made Friend- 


Mi W's with ſome Pe en, who ſpake confidently and 


ten, and upon ccaſions ſeemed to have Credit in 
the Houle. And upon a little Converſation with thoſe 


Men, who bein 's Country Gentlemen of ordinary Condi- 
0 


tion and mean 
ſuch a Perſon as Sir Harry Bennet, who was believed to 


rtunes were deſirous to have Intereſt in 


have great Credit with the King; He believed He-under- 
ſtood the Houſe and what was to be done there, as wry 


H recommended thoſe Men to the King as Perſons 


a &* of ſublime Parts, worthy” of His Majeſty's careſſing: 
(135)* That He would 1 N e to fi chem to his Service; 


* and when They wete Meet He might carry h- He 
113 would 
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te in the Houſe of Commons.“ The 72 "had 
Parts indecd and good Aﬀettions; and often had re 

to the Chancellor, received Advice from him! and — 
thi {elves beholden to him; being at that Tithe efit 
: 10 8 by Sir Hugh "Pollard, who was himſelf ſtill al 

ed by the Cher (with whom He had a Jon and 
falt Friendſhip) how He ſhould direct his Friends, hav- 
ing indeed a greater Party in the Houſe of Commons will- 
ing to be diſpoſed of by him, than any Man that ever ſate 
there in my Time. But now theſe Gentlemen had got a 
better Patron; the new Courtier had raiſed their Value, 
and talked in another Diale&t to them, of 2 77 er 
and Rewards, than They had heard formerly car- 
ried them to the King, and told his Majeſty in their on 


Hearing, © what Men of Parts They were, what Services 
They had done for him, and how much greater They 


of Con do:“ And his Majeſty received and conferted with 
them very graciouſly, and diſmiſſed them with Promiſes 
which bas them rich already. 

Tur two Friends before mentioned dgietd fo well be 
tween themſelves, that whether They ſpake together-or 


: apart to the Kin ng, They ſaid always che ſame Thitigs, 
0 


nh the ſame Information, and took Care that Both their 


ſters might have the fame Opinions and Judgments. 


They magnified the Affections of the Houſe of Commons, 
- © which were ſo great and united, that They would do 


< whatſoever his Majeſty would require. That there were 


many worthy an able Men, of whoſe' Wiſdom the 
© Houle was fo well perſuaded, that They commonly con- 


« ſented to whatſoever They propoſed : And theſe Men 


-'* complained, that They had no Direttions given to them 
A tobich Way They mig bi 505 ſerve the King; They knw not 


Le 2vhat He deſired, hich when They Goats do, it would 
" quickly at pear how much T hey were at the King's Diſpoſal, 


Wand all T; hings which now depended long would be berge fer 


ond Ali patcbed i in Half the Time. 
Fee King wondered very much, “that nis Friehids 
c in the Houſe 'were no better informed; of which He 


had never heard any Complaint before, and wiſhed 
them to ſpeak with the Chancellor :” For neither of 


theſe Men were yet arrived at the Confidence to inſinuate 
u the leaſt Degree any I- Win or Prejudice to him, 
- though They were not united in any one Thing more 


dhe the Defire of his Ruin, and the Reſolution to bye: 


paſs 
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eu ſaid They would © willingly repair to 125 
yy and be directed by hi 75 But They fired. as his 
jeſty himſelf. would. firſt ſpeak to him (becauſe. it would 
not fo, well become them) to call thoſe Perſons, who: 
oF They had recommended to him, to mect together wit 
-< the; reſt with whom He uſed. to adviſc; which the Pęr- 
ons They named They were ture, would. be. very, 
« of, having all of them a great Eſtem of the Chancell, 
* andibeing well Known to him,” as indeed Te 
and moſt of them obliged by him. 
Tux King villngly undertook it; And being > ſhox 
after attended by the Chancellor, his Maſeſty i told 
all. that the other two had ſaid to him, and did not forger 
to let him know the great Good-Will They had Both, p 
feſſed towards him. He aſked him © what, He choug 
< of. ſuch and ſuch Men, and. particularly name 
. Clifford and Mr. Churchill, and, ſome other Men o — 
Quality and much more Intereſt, J who,” He ſald, took 
eit ill li chat They were not particularly informed what the 
(136) King, deſired, and which: Way They might beſt ſerve 
or hz and bade him, t that at the next Meeting of the 
-* reſt; theſe Men 7 likewiſe have Notice to be preſent, 
together with Sir Harry Benuct and Mr. William. Coven- 
- * try for Harm Coventry.;(who was a much wiſer Man 
than his Brother, and had a much better een 5 
vie Mer) was conſtantl in thoſe Councils. 
Tus Chancellor told him, that great and notorious 
1 Meetings and Cabals in Parliament had been always 
« dious in Parliament: And though they might produce 
ſome Succeſs in one or two Particulars till they were 
diſcovered, they had always ended unluckily; until 
they were introduced in = late ill Times by ſo great 
= Tombipayon, has they could not receive any Diſ⸗ 


EST 


tt were uſed to concur © with them, to have any. private 
Meetings, They accuſed them to conſpire againſt the 


80 Fee, That when bis Majeſty returned, and — 
b 4 9 


2 


Direction how They might 90 it iu Wat 
Care had been taken without any Noiſe, or b 
<* any Prejudice upon thoſe who were willing to be 1 l 
„ments towards the procuring what was defirable, tp 
to prevent what would be ref. that Httle Notice 
7 raul nt be taken of them, which had good Sutccels,”* 
HAT ſince this Parliament the Lord Treaſurer and 


« He had, by his Majeſty's Direction, made Choice of 


A ſume Perſons eminent for their Affection to the Crown, 
«of great Experience and known Abilities, to confer with 
for the better preparing and conducting what was to be 
Aone in the Houſe of Commons: But the Number of 
them was not ſo great as to give any U e 
did They meet oftner together with them, 
«Accidents and Contingencies was abſolutely ne 
dur appointed thoſe few who had a mutual as Ta 
im each other, and every one of which had an Fadens 
he. others and adviſed them what to do, to meet 
ſelves,” either at the Lord Bridemant's or Mr! At- 
— — who ſtill gave Notice to the other 
t ỹ of What was neceſſary, and received Advice.” Tha 0 
< there were very few of any notable Conſideration, * 


„„ Aid not frequently repair to Both of them, eſther to din 

e with them or to pe ſome Office of Civflity; with 
every one of whom They conferred, and ſaid what was 
neoeſſary to inform them what was fit for them to do.” 


Tua two of thoſe who were named by — 2 
4 Mr. Clifford and Mr. Churchill, were honeſt Gentlemen, 
Sand received the Advice They were to follow from Sir 
<Hugb Pollard, who had in Truth a very particular In- 
*fluence upon all the Corniſh and Devonſbire1 Men! And 
that his/Majeſty might know that He had not beert well 
informed, that the others named by bim took it Kb 
ht T. hey did "met know his Pleaſure, eh vert 5 
„Mien, as indeed They were; He aſſured his ase 
that thore was not one of thoſe who was not 1c): 

< conſulted with, and advertiſed by ſome Perfon E N 

© choſen by every one of them for that Purple and thar 

* They would by no Means refort to any Meeting, Kart 
ing to undergo the odious Name of Undertaker, Which 
in all Partiaments hath bern a Brand: But 4s They had 
* never oppoſed any Thing chat related to his Service, fo 

46 upon 
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npan any private Inſinuation They had been ready to 
n —— any Thing which would not have been ſo ac 
from any, who had been known to have Re- 


N00. eee er . — 


Fr 
1 72 i Majeſty to conſider, K whether any 
hing had hitherto, in near three Years, fallen — 

amiſa or ſhort, of , what He had expected, in. the wary 

« Adminiſtration. chat had been in that Affair; a did 

ot his own Fears, that putting it into a more 

open and wider Channel, his Majeſty's own too 

9 king with the Members of Parliament, and be- 

. —— told him paſſed 

ein De and who for Want of Comprehenſion as 

<< well as Memory committed many Miſtakes in their Re · 
<« lations, would he attended with ſome Inconveniences not 

e ealy.ta be remedied,” The King was not diſſatisfied 
with, the Diſcourſe, but ſeemed to approve it ; However 
He would have Sir Harry Bennet, Mr. Clifford and Church» 

#1, called to the next Meeting and becauſe, They were 

to be introduced into Company They had not uſed to 
converſe with, that it ſhould be at the Chancellor's Cham- 
ber, who ſhould let the reſt know the good Opinion his 
Majeſty had of thoſe.who were added to the Number. 

. By this Means and with theſe Circumſtances this Al- 4. Ae 
teration was made in the Conduct of the King's Service in te Mer 
in the Parliament; upon which many ather Alterations ;;; — 
followed b Degrees, though not at once, Yet preſently Com. 
it — that this — of new Confidents was 

not acceptable to thoſe, who thought They had very well 
diſcharged their Truſt. Sir Harry Bennet was utterly un- 
known to them, a Man unverſed in any Buſineſs, who 
neyer had nor ever was like to ſpeak in the Houſe, ex · 
cept in his Ear who fate next to him to the Diſadvantage 
of ſome. who had ſpoken, and had not the Faculties to 
get himſelf beloved, and was thought by all Men to be 
a Roman Catbelick, for which They had not any other 
Reaſon but from his Indifference in all Thing Which 
eoncerned the Church. 

Wurd They met firſt at the Chartellor's Chamber; as 
the King had Arectel They conferred freely together 
with little Difference of Opinion: Though it appeared 
that They, who: had uſed to be together before, did not 
uſe che ſame Freedom as formerly in delivering their par- 


ticular 


beo Continuationoof tbe Lift of * 


ticular Judgments; nut hduing Confidence h in the 
nim Comets who i their private Meetings afterwards 
too mote upon them rather th direct than to adviſe; ſo 
that the other unſatis fled in their Convetſation. And 


though the Meetings continued at one of the Places be- 
-  * 1fore mentioned, ſome always diſcontinued their Attend- 


ane ſo that by Degrees there were leſs Reſolutions tak- 
en: than had been formerly: Nor was there ſo cheerful a 
Concurrence, or ſo ſpeedy a Diſpatch of the Buſineſs de- 
pentling in the Houſe, as had been. 
However, there appeared Nothing of Diſunion in the 
Parliament; but the ſame Zeal and Concurretce in all 
Things which related to the King. The Murmurs and 
Diſcontents were moſt in the Country, here the People 
began to tall with more Licenſe and Jeſs Reverence of 
the Court and of the King himſelf, and to reproach the 
Farſiament for their raiſing ſo mueh Money, and increaſ- 
ing of the Impoſitions upon the Kingdom, without Hav- 
ing done any Thing for the Redreſs of any Grievance that 
ay upon the People. The Licenſe with Reference to 
Religion grew every Day greater, the Conventicles more 
frequent and more inſolent, which diſturbed the Country 
exceedingly ; but not ſo much as the Liberty the Paprſts 
aſſumed, who behaved themſelves with Indiſcretion, and 
bragged as if They had a Toleration and cared not what 
the Magiſtrates could do. The Parliament had a Deſire 


to have provided againſt thoſe) Evils with the ſame Ri- (137) 


gour: But though there would have been a general Con- 
dent in any Proviſion that could be made againſt the Fa- 
-maticks and the Conventicles, yet there would not be the 
like Concurrence againſt the Papiſis; and it was not poſ- 
ſible to carry on the one without the other. And therefore 
the Court, that They might be ſure to prevent the laſt, 
interrupted all that was propoſed againſt the former, 
which They wiſhed provided againſt, and choſe to Have 
neither out of Fear of Both; which incteaſed the Diſor- 
ders in the Country, and cauſed more Reflections upon 
the Court: So that this Seſſion of Parliament produced 
leſs of Moment than any other. 

Ap the King, after They had given him four Subſi- 
dies, which was all the Money They could be drawn to 
give; that He might part as kindly with them as He 
uſed to do, and upon Diſcovery of ſeveral ſeditious Meet- 
ings amonſt the Officers of the diſbanded Army, _ 
DETHIFNT © e 
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He could beſt ſuppreſa when He had moſt Leiſure, He re- 
ſolyed to prorogue che Parliament. And ſo ſending tor them 
upon the 27th of Fulp, He thanked: them for therPrefent 
which They had made to him of the four Subſidlies, 
which,“ He told them, He would not have received 7: King's 
from them, if it were not abſolutely neceſſary for their e 
< Peace and Quiet as well as his: And that it would) yet of the Parkes 
* do-hitn very little Good, if He: did not imptove'it by "= 
c very good Huſbandry of his 'pwn; and by retrenching 
<« thoſe very Expenſes, which in many Reſpects might he 
thought neceſſary enough. But They ſhould: fee That 
He wotild much rather impoſe upon himſelf, than 
10 his Subjects; and that if all Men would follow bis Ex- 
ample! 3 in retrenching their Expenſes (which poſſibly 
They might do with much more Convenience: than Ide 
: $6 could. do his) the Kingdom would in ſhort Time gain 
* what They had given him that Day.“ He toldithem, 
„He was very glad that They were going into their: 2 
* veral Countries, where their Preſence: would do much 
Good: And He hoped their Vigilance and Authority 
* would prevent thoſe Diſturbances, which: the reſtleſs 
Spirits of ill and unquiet Men would be always:contriv- 
ing, and of which his Majeſty did aſſure them They 
e promiſed themſelves ſome Effects that Summer. And 
chat there had been more Pains and unuſual Ways taken 
eto kindle the old fatal Fears and Jealouſies, than He 
5 thought He ſhould eyer have lived to have ſeen; atleaſt 
to have ſeen ſo countenanced.” 110 
Hz told them, that He had exported to have had 
ſome Bills preſented to him againſt the ſeveral Diſtem- 
„pets in Religion, againſt ſeditious Conventieles, and 
T7 againſt the Growth of Popery : But that it might be 
They had been in ſome Fear of reconciling thaſe) Con- 
ic tradictions in Religion into ſome Conſpiracy againſt the 
* publick Peace, to-which himſelf doubted Men of the 
moſt contrary Motives in Conſcience were inelinable 
denough. He did promiſe them that He would lay that 
Buſineſs to Heart, and the Miſchiefs which might flow 
« from thoſe Licenſes; and if He lived to meet with them 
again, as He hoped He ſhould, He woukl himſelf take 
Care to preſent two Bills to them to that End. And 
ke that, as He had already given it in Charge to the 
Judges, in their ſeveral Circuits, to uſe; their utmoſt 
Eadeavours to prevent. and puniſt the ſcandalous and 


6 ſeditious 
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'of St2aries,' and to convict the Pas 
2 % He would be 'as/ watchful, and take all the 
+, Pains: He: could, tllat neither the one or the other 
*ſhould: diſturb the Prace of the Kingdom.“ And add: 
-: A gracious Expreſſions of: his, Eſteem. and Con- 
nee in their Affections, He cauſed them to be pro- 
=. err the End of March, «hich would de:the 
of the Year 1664. | 
had an Intention at that Time to hove pre- tg) 
e :ndre_Miccting;:oud! fuck Bills. a+: He 
> ar of i — to them, and was well h content that 
$Settarie, ths Pafliament had not preſented ſuchito him, which He 
well foteſa w would not have been ſuch as He ſhould have 
been pleaſed with. He would: have liked the moſt rigor- 
ous Acts againſt all the other Factions in Religion, but 
did not think the Pepiſts had deſerved: the ſame Seveti- 
rn. ties, which would have been provided againſt them with 
de AI being very apparent, that the Kingdom 
reſumed their ald Jealouſies of them, pro- 
3 "op che very unwary Behaviour of that 
who dragged of more Credit in che Court. than T 
9 04 Jultify, chaugh moſt'Men thought They had to 
Andi that was the Reaſon that He had com- 
d:the Chancellor to require the Judges, who were 
then beginning their Cirouits, ta cauſt the Roma Colhvn 
lets to be convicted, which He believed would alay 
much of the Jealouſies in the Country, as fur the — 
Sat it did. And then He reſolved to cauſe two fuck 
Bills, to be prepated for ſeveral Reaſons, of which che 
principal ipal was, that He might divide them intq-;two 
ills n preſuming that when He had ſent ons -againſk 
either, They would not affect reducing: Both into ohe, 
uno rg that which the Catholick Party mat, _ 
Lie- His Majeſty was himſelf very unſatizfied, ENS, tho 
Fd. imprudent Carriage of the Catbolicks, and thought They. 
did. aße too much to appear as if They ſtood upon che 
5 Leyel with all other Subjadts ; And He received very 
r and unqueſtionable Information, that ſame 
Prieſts had made it an Argument to ſome whom They 
endeavouted to make their Proſelytes, that the King 
was of their Religion in his Heart, and would ſhortiy 
declare it to alb the World; with which his Majeſty 
We marvellouſly offgnded, and did heartily deſire that 
any 
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a thoſe indiſeiect Perſons might be p roceeded againſt 
Severity. Ter He had no lind char an Nan fuld 
be put to Which could hardly be avdided. if my 
Man ſhould be brought to Trial in the Caſe aforeſaid, 
— — had granted his Pardon, which with tlleſe 
ces would have cartied Scandal in it. Beſides 

He did think the wiſeſt of that Party had not carried 
themſelves with Modeſty enough, ih what was 
for themſelves and for his Majeſty's Honour. And 
fore He had, without imparting it to any Friends of 


theirs, given that Direction to the Judges for convicting 
them, as the beſt Means to reclaim them to a better 


Temper: And Te had a Purpoſe, that the Bill He | 
meant ſhould be ſhould more effectuully per- 
form that Part, wi expoſing them to any notable 
Inconveniences in cheir Poor. or their Fortunes, xt 
They behaved themſelves well and warily, 0 | 
Hz did believe, that it was neceſſary r 
that They ſnould be all convicted, that it might be 
dent to himſelf what their Numbers conſiſted of — 
amounted to, which He believed would be found much 
inferiour to what they were ans computed, and 
then the Danger from their-Power would not be'thought 
ſo formidable: And it could be no Prejudice to them 
without a further Proceeding upon their Conviction, 
which He was reſolved to reſtrain, as He well might, 
and had done hitherto ; reſolving within himſelf, that no 
Man ſhould fuffer under thoſe penal Laws which lad 
been made againſt them in the Age before, if They lived 
like good Subjects, and adminiſtered no Occaſion of 
Scandal. And as He was not reſerved in declaring that 
his gracious Purpoſe towards them (as hath been 4aid 
before) ; ſo hitherto it had not been attended by-any 
Murmurs : And yet He was not without à Purpoſe of 
keeping ſuch a Power over them, as mige make them 
wholly depe nd upon him. Menn 


(190) His Majeſty did in his judgment and Indinacibar _ 


a great Difference between thoſe Roman Cathilicks, -whio 
being of antient Extraction had continued of the ſame 
—— from Father to Son, without having ever been 
Proteſtant; amongſt whom there were very feu: who had 
not chaveck themſelves very worthuly;; and thoſe, who 
once the late Troubles bad apoſtatized from the Church 
e to ups of the ny" without an urg. r- 'Rvi- 
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dene f Conſtiehce, as might hot atminiſter juſt Rezſoft 
to fuſpect: that their Inducements eee 


world Temptations- And He did reſolve im his'BIN't 
make à Niſtinction between thoſe Claffes, und to pre 
out leaſt to diſcourage thoſe Lapſes which fell out too fre- 
quenciy in the Court; nor did Men believe that They 
need make any A for it, but appeared the 'tHore 
confidently in all He did reſolve like wiſe to con- 
tract tand leſſen the Number of the Eccleſiaſtical Perſons, 
who upon Miſſions reſorted hither as to an Infidel Nation 
(which was and is 4 Grievance that the Catbolicts would 
be glad to be eaſed in), and to reduce them into ſuch àn 
Order and Method by this Bill, that He might hirnſelf 
know the Names of all Prieſts remaining in the King- 
dom, and their ſeveral Stations where They teſided; 
which muſt have produced ſuch a Security to thoſe' WhO 
ſtayed,” and to thoſe with whom They ſtayed; as bd 
have ſet them free from any Apprehenſion of any Penal- 
ties mpoſed by preceding Parliaments. | n 


Meſure t- Bur this Deſign (which comprehended many other 


en to fruſtrate 


bis Deſign. 


Particulars) vaniſhed as ſoon as it was diſcovered. 'The 
King's own Diſcourſe of a Bill that He would caufe to be 
drawn againſt the Roman Catholicks awakened great Jet-' 
louſies; nor did They want Inſtruments or Opportunities 
to diſcover what the Meaning of it could be. Nor was 
the King reſerved in the Argument, but communicated 
it with thoſe who He knew were well affected tö tllat 


Party, and to one or two of themſelves who were reputed 


to be moderate Men, and to deſire Nothing but the Ex- 
ertiſe of their Religion with the greateſt Secrecy and Cd. 
tion and who often informed him and complained * of 
the Folly and Vanity of ſome of their Friends, and more 
particularly of the Preſumption of the Jeſuits.” And ſuch 
Kind of Factions and Diviſions there are amongſt them, 
which might be cultivated to very happy Productiens: 
But ſuch Ingenuity, as to be contented with what might 
gratify all their own Pretences, there is not amongſt 
chem. 51 10 ink 003 Us 1 
iTxzse moderate Men complained already, & that the 
« King was deceived by their Enemy the Chancellor,“ 
who indeed was generally very odious to them, for no 
other Reaſon, but becauſe They knew He was irretort- 
cilable: to their Profeſſion ; not that They thought He 
deſired that the Laws ſhould be put in Executzon againſt 
A ":" 


them; 
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e ſome. of the chief of them believed kim to 
their Friend, and had Obligations mhim. But 
a wented- tiug Direction given to the Judges for- 
OW, Which, They informed the Kirig,** was: 
neceſſary Preamble to the higheſt Perſecuniori the 
Law had prepared againſt them, - That till They were 
victed They were in the ſame, Predicament wich 
<the reſt of his. Subjects; but as ſoon as They were 
convicted {which the Judges now cauſed to — 
cuted through out the Kingdom), They were liable to 
all the other Penalties, which his Majeſty was inclined 
< to, protect them from They preſented to him aſhore 
Memorial of the Diſadvantages which were conſequent to 
a Conviction, in which They alleged ſome Particulars 
which were not clear in the Law, at leaft 1 never ous 
practiſed in the ſevereſt Limes 
(on, Tuovon the King had well weighed ill He had done 
before He did it, and well knew, after all their Inſinua- 
tions an ins. that none of thoſe, Inconveniences 
could enſue to them; if He reſtrained any further Pruſe- 
cution, which He always had intended to do; yet They! 
wrought ſo far upon him, that He was even ſorry that' 
He had proceeded fo far: And though it was not fit to 
reyoke any. Part of it, yet He cared not how little it was 
advanced. And for the Bill He meant to preſent in the: 
next Seſſion, They ſaid : all their Security and Quiet 
5 4 had emoyed. ſince his Majeſty's happy Return — 
nded wholly: upon the ene Opinion, — He had 
* by far. . and Satisfaction in their Duty and 
„Obedience as. good Subjects, and their Readineſs to do 
« him any Service, Which They would all make good with 
<« their; Lives and all that They had. But if He ſhould 
<* now; diſcover any Jealouſy of their Fidelities, and that 
« there was Need of a new Law againſt them, which his 
« Purpoſe. of providing a Bill implied, what Mitigation 
* * foyer his Majeſty intended in it, it would not be in his 
& Power to reſtrain the Paſſion of other Men; 
« Hut all thoſe Animoſities which had been hitherto: co- 
<*.vered;and concealed, as grateful to him, would upon 
this Occafion. break out to their Deſtruction: And there- 
fore They hoped, that whatever Bitterneſs: the Parlia- 
e ment might expreſs. againſt them when They came to- 
* oy Rey RU! receive no Invitation or Encou- 
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1 107 Jeaoſy or nee his Maj 
- * ſhould manifeſt to hav 
The EER T'itsx and — Fre of the Credit of thoſe 
gn who urged them, made that Im fi, that He declinet! 
| any further Thought of that Bill; nor was there eber af. 

ter Mention of it. The Catholicks. grew bolder in all Plates, 

und converſant in thoſe Rooms of the Court into which 


2 Chaplains never preſumed to enter; and to 
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| their Hopes, the Lady declared herſelf of that 
Faith, and inveighed ighed bar eren 2 1 
been bred i in. 
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